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§  32.  THE  PALESTINIAN  JEWISH  LITERATURE. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

Unquestionable  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  that  zeal  for  the 
law  of  God  and  the  hope  of  a  better  future  constituted  the 
two  distinctive  marks  of  the  Judaism  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  on  the  other  that 
those  interests  sought  to  express  themselves  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and  that,  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  life,  there 
were  yet  other  aims  that  claimed  to  rank  along  with  them, 
though  having  no  immediate  connection  with  them.  How 
far  this  was  the  case  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  Jewish 
literature  of  our  period.  The  aspect  which  that  literature 
presents  is  of  so  diversified  a  character  that  it  is  difficult  to 
combine  all  the  different  elements  into  one  connected  whole. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  the  literature  of  Palestinian  Judaism 
alone,  it  becomes  much  more  so  if  we  take  into  account  the 
literature  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  as  well.  In  that  case  there 
will  be  seen  to  stretch  before  us  a  field  of  so  extensive  and 
varied  a  character  that  it  is  scarcely  any  longer  possible  to 
make  out  the  internal  connection  between  all  the  various 
products  of  this  literature. 

In  this  strangely  varied  mass  two  leading  groups  may  in 
the  first  instance  be  distinguished,  the  Palestinian  and  the 
Hellenistic.  We  select  those  designations  for  want  of  better ; 
and  to  correspond  with  them  we  also  divide  our  subject  into 
two  leading  sections.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  two  groups  is  of  a  somewhat  fluctuating  and  indefinite 
character,  and  that  the  designations  applied  to  them  are  to  he 
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taken  very  much  cum  grano  sails.  By  tlie  Palestinian  Jewish 
literature  we  mean  that  which,  in  all  essential  (but  only 
essential)  respects,  represents  the  standpoint  of  Pharisaic 
Judaism  as  it  had  developed  itself  in  Palestine ;  while  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jewish  literature  again  we  mean  that  which,  either 
as  regards  form  or  matter,  bears  traces,  to  any  noticeable 
extent,  of  Hellenistic  influences.  The  products  belonging  to 
the  first-mentioned  group  were  for  the  most  part  composed 
in  Hebrew ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been  so  composed 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  criterion,  and  that  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  in  numerous  instances,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  make  out  whetlier  it  was  Hebrew  or  Greek  that 
was  the  original  language,  but  further  because,  in  the  case  of 
several  compositions,  the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  in 
Greek  is  a  thing  purely  external  and  accidental  And  hence 
it  is  that  we  also  include  in  this  group  several  writings  that 
possibly,  nay  probably,  were  composed  in  Greek  at  the  very 
first,  while  reserving  for  the  other  group  only  those  that  show 
pretty  evident  traces  of  Hellenistic  influence  either  in  the 
form  or  the  matter.  But  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  cannot  be  sharply  defined,  there  being  in  fact  some 
writings  that  have  almost  as  much  title  to  be  included  in  the 
one  group  as  in  the  other.  And  just  as  the  distinction  we 
have  adopted  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  those  belonging 
to  the  one  group  were  written  in  Hebrew  and  those  belonging 
to  the  other  in  Greek,  so  as  little  do  we  intend  it  to  be 
understood  by  our  use  of  the  teriii  "  Palestinian  "  that  all  the 
compositions  included  under  this  designation  were  written 
in  Palestine.  For  there  was  Palestinian  Judaism  outside  of 
Palestine,  just  as  conversely  there  was  Hellenistic  Judaism 
within  it. 

In  the  period  now  under  consideration,  literary  efforts  as 
such  were  essentially  foreign  to  "  Palesilnlaii "  Judaism. 
One  might  almost  venture  to  say  that  it  had  no  literature  at 
all.  For  the  few  literary  productions  of  which  it  could  boast 
had,  fur  the  most  part,  a  purely  practical  aim.  and  had  but  a 
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very  slender  connection  with  each  other.  It  is  precisely  from 
these  writings  themselves  that  we  can  see  how  trite  it  is  that  zeal 
for  the  law  and  for  the  faith  of  the  fathers  eclipsed  every  other 
interest.  When  any  one  took  to  writing  he  did  so  as  a  rule  for 
the  purpose  of,  in  one  form  or  another,  exhorting  his  readers  to 
keep  firm  hold  of  those  precious  blessings,  or  of  indirectly  helping 
to  increase  and  strengthen  a  spirit  of  faithful  devotion  to  the 
law.  Literary  pursuits  as  such,  and  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  the  interests  of  culture  generally,  were  things 
quite  unknown  to  genuine  Judaism.  Its  "  culture  "  consisted 
in  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  the  law. 

Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  it  was  a  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  find  that,  in  the,  palmy  days  of  the 
Hasmonaean  dynasty,  works  of  native  history  had  been 
composed  (the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  Chronicles  of  Eyr- 
canus).  This  presupposed  the  existence  of  a  patriotic 
self-consciousness,  for  which  native  history  as  such  was  a 
thing  of  some  value.  Later  on,  after  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty 
had  been  overthrown,  we  no  longer  meet  with  any  further 
traces  of  Jewish  historiography  such  as  those  now  referred  to ; 
and  so  for  his  information  with  regard  to  this  period  Josephus 
had  to  depend  on  other  than  Jewish  sources.  We  already 
begin  to  notice  indications  of  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
aims  of  legal  Judaism  in  those  Psalms  that  were  composed 
during  this  period  in  imitation  of  the  older  models  (the  Macea- 
bacan  Psalms,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon).  The  whole  of  those 
compositions  were  written  with  a  view  to  religious  edification, 
and  therefore — for  at  that  time  religion  meant  simply  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  law — more  or  less  with  the  view  of  fostering 
and  quickening  a  spirit  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  law.  In 
our  period,  what  is  known  as  gnomic  wisdom,  exercised  a  direct 
influence  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  spirit  in  question.  For 
notwithstanding  the  very  diversified  character  of  the  wisdom 
of  life  exhibited  in  the  proverbs  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
their  alpha  and  omega  is  simply  this :  fear  God  ai)d  keep  His 
commandments.     Then   in   the  maxims  of  the  scribes  of  the 
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time  of  the  Mislma,  and  whicli  have  been  collected  in  the 
Pirke  Ahoth,  we  hear  from  beginning  to  end  and  in  every 
variety  of  tone  the  exhortation  to  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law.  But  there  was  a  species  of  literature  of  a  totally 
different  character  that  also  served  precisely  the  same  end, 
viz.  the  liortatory  narrative  {Judith,  Tohit).  When,  in  com- 
positions of  this  class,  we  have  brought  before  us,  in  a 
somewhat  imaginative  fashion,  the  doings  and  the  fortunes  of 
persons  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their  heroic  faith  or 
their  exemplary  piety,  and  who  had  at  the  same  time  been 
sustained  by  the  divine  help,  the  object  of  the  story  is  not  to 
entertain  the  reader,  but  to  inculcate  the  truth  that  the  fear 
of  God  is  the  highest  wisdom,  and  that  a  fear  of  God  in  the 
sense  of  legal  Pharisaic  Judaism.  But  in  our  period  a  more 
favourite  kind  of  literature  still  than  the  hortatory  naiTative 
was  the  genuine  prophetic  exhortation,  i.e.  exhortations  based 
upon  alleged  special  revelations  with  regard  to  the  future 
destinies  of  the  people.  It  was  a  favourite  practice  to  put 
such  revelations  in  the  mouths  of  tlie  recognised  authori- 
ties of  the  olden  time,  with  the  view  of  thereby  giving 
peculiar  weight  to  the  exhortations  and  the  consolations  based 
upon  them.  The  object  therefore  of  those  pseudcpigra'phic 
jjrophetic  compositions  {Daniel,  Enoch,  The  Ascension  of  Moses, 
The  Apocalypse  of  Bariich,  Tlie  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  The  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  others)  was  always  of  an 
eminently  practical  kind,  viz.  consolation  amid  the  sufferings 
of  the  present,  and  encouragement  to  maintain  a  stedfast 
adherence  to  the  law  by  pointing  to  the  certainty  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  None  of  those  literary  productions 
could  be  said  to  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
professional  labours  of  the  scribes.  No  doubt  they  served  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  law,  but  they  had 
no  concern  with  the  law  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  such ;  we 
should  rather  regard  them  as  free  literary  productions  of  a 
very  diversified  character,  and  composed  for  the  most  part  in 
imitation  of  the  older  models.      In  tlie  period  now  in  question 
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the  labours  of  the  scribes,  labours  wliich  concerned  themselves 
with  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  with  the  work  of 
forming  new  adaptations  of  that  text  either  on  its  legal  or  its 
historical  and  dogmatic  side,  were  as  yet  chiefly  of  an  oral 
kind.  This  holds  true  above  all  with  regard  to  the  process  of 
adaptation  as  applied  to  the  law.  It  was  not  till  toward  the 
close  of  our  period,  in  the  time  of  E,  Akiba,  that  the  results  of 
these  learned  adaptations  of  the  law  began  to  be  committed  to 
writing  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  376).^  On  the  other  hand  how- 
ever there  undoubtedly  existed  as  early  as  our  period  literary 
adaptations  or  reconstructions  of  sacred  history  framed  in  the 
spirit  of  scribism.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  may  be  taken  as  a 
case  in  point,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  the  earlier  history  of  Israel 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  ideals  of  later 
Judaism  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  339).  But  we  have  a  classical 
example  of  the  Haggadic  Midrash  in  the  Booh  of  Jubilees, 
which  in  any  case  falls  within  the  period  with  which  we  are 
here  dealing.  It  reconstructs  the  history  of  the  canonical 
Book  of  Genesis  entirely  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eabbinical 
Midrash.  Other  literary  productions,  which  in  all  probability 
fall  no  less  within  our  period,  select  certain  episodes  or 
personages  from  sacred  history  around  which  they  seek  to 
shed  a  halo  of  glory  by  means  of  fictitious  legends  (the  Books 
of  Adam,  the  History  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  and  others). 
It  would  appear  however  that,  at  first,  Hellenistic  did  more  in 
this  way  than  Eabbinical  Judaism.     For  this  latter  the  palmy 

^  Epiphanius  no  doubt  repeatedly  mentions  a  MisTina  of  the  Hasmonaeanx 
(^Ilaer.  xxxiii.  S  :  ^iVTicti)ai;  .  .  .  tuv  vlau  \\ic<.!^uvociov,  also  Hacr.  xv.,  and 
similarly  Haer.  xlii.  p.  332,  ed.  Petav.).  But  the  notice  in  question  is  of  so 
confused  a  character  that  it  Hoes  not  admit  of  being  used  for  historical 
purposes.  There  is  also  some  degree  of  obscurity  about  the  statement  in 
the  Megillaih  Taanith to  the  effect  that  on  the  14th  of  Tammuz  ''the  Book 
of  the  Decrees"  (xm^J  "ISD)  had  been  abolished  (Derenbourg,  Histoire  de 
la  Palestine,  pp.  103,  443,  445  ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Jiulen,  3rd  ed.  iii.  606). 
According  to  the  ordinary  view  a  Sadducean  penal  code  is  supposed  to  be 
meant.  At  all  eveuts  we  have  no  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Akiba,  the  Pharisaic  legal  traditions  had  been 
Committed  to  writing. 
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days  of  Imggadean  fiction  did  not  begin  till  the  Talmudic  age. 
The  object  of  those  modifications  or  embellishments  of  sacred 
history  was  now  no  longer  of  so  directly  practical  a  character 
as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  writings 
previously  mentioned.  They  owed  their  origin  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  universal  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  sacred 
history  generally,  to  the  desire  to  have  as  exact  and  complete 
and  accurate  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  possible,  in  connection 
with  which  however  the  tendency  to  embellish  it  also  began 
at  once  to  assert  itself.  And  yet  this  tendency  again  had  now 
in  like  manner  an  ulterior  practical  aim.  In  thus  throwing 
around  the  sacred  history  as  bright  a  halo  as  possible,  the 
object  was  to  show  to  what  an  extent  Israel  had  from  time  to 
time  been  enjoying  the  miraculous  protection  of  its  God,  but 
above  all  how,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  and  wonderful 
exploits,  the  holy  patriarchs  had  proved  themselves  to  be  true 
men  of  God, 

Thus  we  see  then  that  it  was  objects  chiefly  of  a  practical 
kind  that  the  literary  efforts  of  Palestinian  Judaism  sought 
to  serve.  This  was  at  least  true  of  the  department  of 
history,  with  the  consideration  of  which  we  will  now  enter 
upon  our  present  subject. 

I.    HISTORIOGRAPHY. 
1.   The  First  Booh  of  Mficcahees. 

Short  notices  of  the  Maccabaean  rising,  and  of  the  brothers 
Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabaeus,  who  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  it,  n)ust  have  been  committed  to  writing 
shortly  after  the  events  themselves.  For  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  any  writer  living  two  generations  after  could 
have  been  so  well  informed  with  regard  to  those  events  as  we 
find  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  to  be  unless  he 
had  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  existing  written  sources." 
*  We  liave  probably  an  allusion  to  those  sources  in  1   Mace.  ix.  22  :  kxI 
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Those  sources  of  the  First  Booh  of  Macealces  —  though  we 
know  nothing  further  of  their  origin  and  nature — are  therefore 
entitled  to  foremost  mention  in  any  complete  list  of  the 
historical  literature  of  our  period. 

Our  First  Booh  of  Maccabees  itself  gives  a  connected,  minute 
and  graphic  narrative  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  Macca- 
baean  rising,  then  of  the  course  of  the  rising  itself,  particularly 
of  the  exploits  and  fortunes  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  It  then 
proceeds  to  give  the  further  history  of  the  patriotic  enterprises 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of 
Judas,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Hasmonaean  high  priest- 
hood and  the  founding  of  Jewish  independence  by  the  former. 
Then  lastly  we  have  an  account  of  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother 
and  successor  who,  by  establishing  the  combined  office  of 
priest  and  prince  and  making  it  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Hasmonaeans  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  Jewish  people  from  Syrian  supremacy  on 
the  other,  completed  on  both  its  sides  the  work  undertaken  by 
Jonathan.  The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  death  of 
Simon,  so  that  altogether  it  embraces  a  period  of  forty  years 
(175-135  B.C.).  The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of 
orthodox,  rigidly  legal  Judaism.  But  yet  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  successes  with  which  the  Maccabaean 
enterprises  were  crowned  are  almost  nowhere  attributed  to 
any  immediate  supernatural  intervention  on  the  part  of  God, 
but  are  represented  throughout  as  the  result  of  the  military 
skill  and  political  wisdom  of  the  ]\Iaccabaean  princes.  Of 
course  those  princes  always  act  with  an  unshaken  trust  in  the 
powerful  protection  and  help  of  God.  It  would  therefore  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  author  is.  not  animated  by  a 

iTroiYias  noci  T%g  fiiyoiKuavvyig  uvroii  ov  »  xt  t  y  p  li.  (p  yi,  'TroKKci  yoip  ^v  aCpoOooc, 
After  oi)  x.ctTiypK(pYi,  we  may  suppose  either  "in  this  book"  or  "in  the 
existing  literature"  to  be  understood.  Probably  the  latter  sense  should  be 
preferred,  see  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  1  Makk.  p.  22  sq.  The  use  of 
written  sources  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is  also  admitted  for  example 
by  Noldeke  {Die  alttcstamcntliche  Litcratur,  p.  67)  and  Mendelssohn  {Ada 
societatis  phil.  Lips.,  ed.  Ritschelius,  vol.  v.  1875,  p.  99). 
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religious  spirit.  But  still  his  way  of  putting  things  is  at  the 
same  time  rather  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  historical 
works  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  style  is  the  plain  narrative 
style,  heing  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Old  Testament  historio- 
graphy. The  author  has  at  his  disposal  such  a  fund  of  details 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
credibility  of  his  narrative  as  a  whole.  His  book  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Nor  is  its  value  in  this  respect  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  very 
imperfectly  informed  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  among 
foreign  nations.  We  see  in  this  only  the  simple  standpoint 
of  the  observer  who,  following  his  sources,  confines  his  view 
exclusively  to  the  circle  of  Jewish  affairs.  Again,  the  freedom 
with  which  numbers  are  dealt  with  and  discourses  put  in  the 
mouths  of  leading  personages  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
telling  against  the  author.  In  matters  of  this  sort  ancient 
historians  generally  were  never  particularly  scrupulous.  It 
is  a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  dates  of  all 
the  more  important  events  are  duly  fixed  in  accordance  ivith  a 
definite  era,  namely  the  Seleucidian  era  of  the  year  312  B.C. 
(on  the  question  as  to  whether  in  the  present  instance  this 
era  was  made  to  date  from  the  usual  starting-point  or  from 
another  somewhat  different  from  it,  see  §  3).  As  regards 
the  date  of  comiwsition,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this 
work  must  have  been  written  previous  to  tlie  lionian  con- 
quest, and  therefore  previous  to  the  year  G3  B.C.  For  as 
yet  the  liomans  are  known  to  the  author  merely  as  friends 
and  protectors  of  the  Jewish  people  in  contrast  to  the 
Syrian  kings.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  already  acquainted 
with  a  chronicle  referring  to  the  history  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
so  that  he  must  have  written,  at  the  soonest,  toward  the 
close  of  that  prince's  reign,  probably  not  till  after  its  close. 
According  to  this  the  work  would  be  composed  during  the 
first  decades  of  tlio  first  century  before  Christ.  It  was 
written  originally  in  Ilchrcw  (or  Aramaic),  as  may  be  confidently 
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inferred  from  its  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  as  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Jerome.  The 
Hebrew  (or  Ai'amaic)  title  Hap/BrjO  Ha^avateX,  handed  down 
by  Origen,  still  continues  to  be  as  much  as  ever  an  unsolved 
enigma.  The  work  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  form 
of  a  GreeJc  translation,  which  was  probably  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Josephus.  That  it  is  still  extant  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  incorporated 
with  the  Greek  Bible  and,  as  forming  part  of  this  latter, 
read  in  the  Christian  Church. 

At  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  Hebrew  canon  Origen  adds  (as  quoted 
in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  25.  2)  :  "Ef&  Bs  rovrcov  jari  rd,  MciK>ccii3x'i>cc6,  ocxip 
iTriyiypoiTTTXt  'Zce.p^vid  2o6/3«»«/s7i.  Consequently  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees  (for  unquestionably  it  is  it  that  is  meant)  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  but  as  not  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome,  Pro- 
logus  galeatus  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  {0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  459  sq.)  : 
!Machabaeoriun  primum  librum  Hebraicum  reperi.  Secundus  Graecus  est, 
quod  ex  ipsa  quoque  (Ppxast  probari  potest.  An  endless  variety  of  hypo- 
theses have  been  advanced  with  the  view  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
title  mentioned  by  Origen  (see  Fabricius-Harles,  Biblloih.  grace,  iii.  745  ; 
Grimm,  Exeget.  Handhuch  to  1  Mace.  p.  xvii.  ;  Keil,  Commentar  iiber  die 
Backer  der  Makkahcier,  p.  22 ;  Curtiss,  The  Name  Alachabee,  1876,  p.  30  ; 
and  the  general  literature  mentioned  below).  But  nearly  all  of  them  are 
based  upon  the  reading  'S.xpfiyid  'Sxpfixfsi'K  so  generally  adopted  since 
Stephanus,  whereas,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts,  the 
only  reading  that  can  claim  to  be  recognised  is  1xp[irtS  la.^a.va.ik'K  (so  also 
Josephus  the  Christian,  Hypomnest.  c.  xxv.  in  Fabricius'  Codex  pseadepigr. 
Vet.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  48  of  Appendix). 

The  acquaintance  of  Josephus  with  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is 
generally  regarded  as  beyond  a  doubt;  his  acquaintance,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  our  Greek  text  has  been  questioned.  In  his  German  translation 
of  1  Maccabees  (1778),  Michaelis  has  propounded  the  view  that  Josephus 
made  use  of  the  Hebrew  text.  His  arguments  however  are  not  of  a  cogent 
nature.  The  conjecture  has  recently  been  hazarded  by  Destinon  {Die 
Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus,  1882,  pp.  60-91)  that  Josephus  (or  rather,  as 
Destinon  thinks,  the  anonymous  writer  whose  work.  Josephus  has  merely 
remodelled)  had  an  older  redaction  of  1  Maccabees  before  him  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  was,  in  regard  to  many  points,  rather  fuller  than  our  book,  while, 
on  the  other,  it  wanted  as  yet  the  whole  of  the  last  section,  chaps,  xiv.-xvi., 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsequent  addition.  But  the  first  point 
cannot  be  sufRcieutly  substantiated ;  for  the  extra  matters  found  in 
Josephus  were  either  drawn  from  other  sources  or  had  their  origin  in  the 
historian's  own  imagination.  As  for  the  other  question  again,  whether 
Josephus  was  acquainted  with  the  concluding  section  of  the  book,  it  is  one  that 
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of  course  deserves  consideration  in  view  of  the  singular  brevity  with  which 
the  historian  disposes  of  the  reign  of  Simon.  As  favouring  the  view  that 
Josepluis  was  acquainted  with  our  Greek  text,  see  Grimm,  Kxegit.  Ilamlbuch 
to  1  Mace.  p.  xxviii.  Bloch,  Die  QiicIUn  Jis  Flavins  Josc]ihn.i,  1879, pp.  80-90. 

In  the  Christian  Church  our  book  has  been  read  from  the  very  first.  See 
TertuUian,  Adv.  Judaeos,  c.  iv. :  Nam  et  temporibus  Maccabaeorum  sabbatis 
pugnaudo  fortiter  fecerunt,  etc.  (comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  41  sqq.).  Hippolytup, 
in  narrating  the  history  of  the  Maccabean  rising  in  his  Comment,  in  Daniel, 
c.  xxxi.-xxxii.  (0pp.  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  1G3),  adheres  closely  to  our  book,  quot- 
ing 1  Mace.  ii.  33  sqq.  almost  word  for  word.  Origen  (besides  the  passage  in 
Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  25.  2,  already  mentioned),  particularly  Comment,  in  epist. 
ad  Rom.  book  viii.  chap.  i.  (in  Lommatzsch,  vii.  193)  :  Sicut  Mathathias,  de 
quo  in  primo  libro  Machabaeorum  scriptum  est  quia  "zelatas  est  in  lege  Dei," 
etc.  (1  Mace.  ii.  24).  Observe  the  designation  of  our  book  as  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Jerome  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
and  in  that  of  Eusebius,  Demonstr.  evang.  viii.  2.  72,  ed.  Gaisford.  Cyprian 
quotes  several  passages  from  the  book  in  his  Tcstimonia,  and  always  with 
the  formula,  in  Machabacis  {Testi7)ion.  iii.  4,  15,  53).  For  the  further 
history  of  the  book  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  the  various  works  and 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  also  Jahn'a 
Einleilung  in  die  (jijitl.  Biicher  des  Altcn  Binidcs,  2nd  ed.  Part  ii.  §  3  and  4 
(1803),  1st  and  2ud  supplements,  and  likewise  my  article  "  Apokrypheu 
des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's  Rcal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  L  485-489.  As  is  well  known, 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  Protestant  Church  to  follow  Jerome  in 
applying  the  designation  "  Apocrypha  "  to  such  books  as  are  not  included 
in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  it  so  happens  that  our  book  is  one  of  them. 

From  the  history  of  the  book  just  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek 
text  has  been  transmitted  to  us  only  through  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Bible.  The  Books  of  Maccabees  being  omitted  in  Codex  Vaticanus,  1209, 
the  most  important  manuscripts  here  are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (quoted  in 
Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  as  x.),  and  the  Codex  Ale.vandrinus 
(known  in  Fritzsche,  as  in  Holmes  and  Parsons  before  him,  as  No.  iii.)  ;  next 
to  these  comes  a  Codex  Vcnetu^^  (known  in  the  critical  apparatuses  as 
No.  23).  All  the  other  manuscripts  are  miuusculi.  For  more  precise 
information  on  this  point,  see  my  article  "./Apocrypha,"  in  Herzog's  lieal- 
Enc.  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  489-491.  The  text  of  our  book,  in  common  ^\ith  that 
of  the  so-called  Apocrypha  generally,  is  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the 
editions  of  the  S(}ituagint.  The  received  text  is  borrowed  from  the  Sixtine 
edition  (  Vctus  Testamnitum  juxta  Scptuaginta  ex  auctoritate  ^ixti  v.  Pont. 
Max.  editum,  Romae  1587).  The  most  copious  criticiil  ajiparatus  we  have 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ]'^etus  Testamcntum  Graecum,  edd.  Holmes  et  Parsuns, 
5  vols.  Oxonii,  1798-1827  (the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  are  given  together 
in  the  fifth  volume).  We  have  a  handy  portable  edition  in  the  shape  of 
iheVetus  Testamentum  Graece  juxta  LXX.  interpretes,  ed.  Tischcndorf,  2  vols. 
Leipz.  1850  (Gth  ed.  1880).  Ti^:chendorf  as  well  as  Holmes  and  Parsons 
follow  the  Sixtine  text.  Among  the  separate  editions  of  the  Apocrypha  we 
may  mention  the  Libri  Vet.  Test.  Ap  cnjiihi,  teitum  i/raecum  recognovit, 
Avfjusti,  Lips.   1804,  and  the  Libri   Vel.    Test,  apocryphi  graece^  accurate 
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recngnitos,  ed.  Apel,  Lips.  1837.  The  latest  and  best  of  such  editions, 
although  even  it  fails  as  yet  to  satisfy  every  requirement,  is  the  Libri 
apocryplii  Veteris  Testamenti  graece,  recen.mit  et  cum  eommentario  critico, 
edidit  Fritzsche,  Lips.  1871  (Fritzsche  gives  a  recension  of  his  own  based 
upon  the  materials  furnished  by  Holmes  and  Parsons,  and  upon  the  recently 
acquired  Codex  Sinaiticus  as  well  as  the  fragments  in  the  Codex  Ephraemi). 
So  far  as  some  of  the  books  are  concerned,  Fritzsche  had  not  as  yet 
collated  them  with  the  most  important  of  the  manuscripts,  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  there  being  no  complete  collation  in  Holmes  and  Parsons.  It  is 
true  no  doubt  that  this  manuscript  had  been  already  made  use  of  for  the 
Sixtine  edition,  so  that  so  far  it  helped  to  shape  the  received  text.  But  the 
text  of  the  Vaticanus  could  not  be  said  to  be  known  to  any  trustworthy 
extent  till  the  issue  of  the  new  Roman  edition  (Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Graecus 
Codex  Vaticanus,  edd.  Vercellone  et  Cozza,  6  vols.  Rome  1868-1881 ;  comp. 
Theol.  Litztg.  1882,  p.  121).  The  edition  of  Mai  (  VetKS  et  Novum  Testa- 
mentiim  ex  antiquissimo  codice  Vaticano,  5  vols.  Rome  1857)  is  unreliable. 
Nestle  has  added  to  the  latest  edition  of  Tische'ndorf's  Septuagiut,  a  col- 
lation based  upon  the  edition  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza  (also  published  sepa- 
rately under  the  title,  Veteris  Testamenti  codices  Vaticanus  et  Sinaiticus  cum 
textu  recepto  collati  ab  E.  Nestle,  Lips.  1880).^  For  more  on  the  editions 
see  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  494  sq. 

Of  the  early  translations  the  following  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  text  :  (1)  The  Latin  of  which  there 
are  two,  (a)  the  one  that  was  incorporated  with  the  Vulgate,  and  {b)  another 
which,  as  far  as  chap,  xiii.,  has  been  preserved  in  a  Codex  Sangermanensis, 
both  being  given  in  Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latinae  versioncs  antiquae, 
vol.  ii.  Remis  1743.  (2)  The  Syriac  in  the  Peshito  (separate  edition, 
Libri  Vet.  Test,  apocryphi  Syriace,  ed.  Lagarde,  Lips.  18G1).  In  the  great 
Peshito  manuscript  of  Milan  reproduced  in  photo-lithograph  by  Ceriani 
(Translatio  Syra  Pescitto  Veteris  Testamenti  ex  codice  Ambrosiano,  ed. 
Ceriani,  2  vols.  Milan  1876-1883),  we  have,  as  far  as  chap,  xiv.,  a  Syriac 
translation  which  deviates  from  the  printed  received  text ;  see  Ceriaui's 
prolegomena ;  and  Nestle,  Thenl.  Literaturztg.  1884,  col.  28.  For  more  on 
the  early  translations,  see  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  i.  491-494.  Also  the  texts 
in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv. 

Exegetical  Aids.  (1)  Special  lexicon :  Wahl,  Clavis  librorum  Veteri<i 
Testamenti  apocryphorum  philologica,  Lips.  1853.  (2)  Modern  versions: 
the  German  translations  of  De  "Wette  {Die  heil.  Schrift  des  A.  und  N.  IVs 
iihersetzt,  4th  ed.  1858)  and  of  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen's  Bibclwerk  fur  die 
Gemeinde,  vol.  vii.  Leipzig  1869),  the  latter  with  short  notes.  Versions  in 
other  modern  languages :  Dijserinck,  De  apocrieje  boekcn  des  ouden  verbonds, 


3  The  above  observations  on  the  Codex  Vaticanus  are  made  merely  with 
the  view  of  indicating  on  what  side  Fi'itzsche's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha 
generally  stands  in  need  of  revision  and  greater  completeness.  The  First 
Book  of  Maccabees  is  precisely  that  portion  of  the  Apocrypha  to  which 
those  observations  do  not  apply  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  found  in 
that  codex. 
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uit  hct  griclsch  oprncmc  vcrtaald  en  met  opschrlflcn  en  cenige  aanfccJccnivgcn 
voorzicn,  Haarlem  1874.  Reuss,  La  Bihlc,  traduction  nouvclle  avcc  intro- 
ductions et  commentaires,  Ancicn  Testament,  VI^  partie,  Philosophie  rcligicuse 
et  morale  des  Ilehreux,  Paris  1879  (containing  among  others  Siracli,  Wisdom, 
Tobit,  the  appendices  to  Daniel,  Baruch,  the  Prayer  of  Manassch)  ; 
Vile  partie  of  the  same  work,  Literature  politifjue  et  pokmique,  Paris  1879 
(containing  among  others,  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  Judith,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Epistle  of  Jeremiah).  Bissell,  The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  historical  introductions,  a  revised  translation,  and  notes  critical  and 
explanatory.  New  York  1880.  On  Luther's  translation,  see  Grimm,  Luthcrs 
Uehersctzung  der  ATI.  Apokr.  (StJtd.  u.  Krit.  1883,  pp.  375-4(J0).  (o)  Com- 
mentaries :  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uelersetzung  des  erslen  Buchs  der 
Maccabucr  mit  Anmerkungen,  1778.  Grimm,  Das  erste  Buck  der  Maccahatr 
erkldrt  (^Exegttischcs  Ilandbuch  zu  den  Apoknjphen  des  A.  T.^s,  3  parts), 
Leipzig  1853  (by  far  the  most  sterling  work  on  the  subject  which  we 
possess).  Keil,  Commentar  Uher  die  Biicher  der  Maccahder,  Leipzig  1875. 
For  additional  exegetical  literature,  see  Grimm,  p.  xxxiv.  sq.  Flirst,  Billio- 
thcca  Judaica,  ii.  317  sq.,  and  Herzog's  lleal-Enc.  vol.  i.  49G. 

Works  of  critical  inquiry :  Frblich,  Annales  compendiarii  regum  et  rei^um 
Syriae,  Viennae  1744.  E.  F.  Wernsdorf,  De  fontibus  historiae  Syriae  in 
libris  3Iaccabaeorum  prolusio,  Lips.  174C.  Frblich,  De  fontibus  historiae 
Sj/riae  in  libris  Maccabaeorum  prolusio  Lipsiae  edita  in  examen  vocata, 
Viennae  1746.  Gottl.  Wernsdorf,  Commentatio  historico-critica  de  fide 
Idstorica  librorum  Maccabaicorum,  Wratislav.  1747.  (Khell),  Auctoritas 
utriusquc  libri  Maccabaici  canonico-historica  adserta,  Viennae  1749.  Rosen- 
tlial,  Das  erste  Maccabderbuch,  Leipzig  18C7.  Schnedcrmann,  Uebcr  das 
Judtnthum  der  heiden  ersten  ^laccabuerbiichcr  (Zcitschr.fiir  kirchl.  Wissensch. 
mid  kirchl.  Leben,  1884,  pp.  78-100),  Critical  material  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  early  and  the  more  recent  polemical  treatises  on  the  value  of  the 
Apocrypha  by  Rainold,  Keerl,  Stier,  Hengstenberg,  Vincenzi,  and  others ; 
sec  Herzog's  Ikal-Enc.  i.  p.  489. 

For  the  circumslaiices  nnder  which  our  book  and  the  Apocrypha  generally 
were  written,  see  Jahn,  Einleitung  in  die  gottl.  Biicher  des  A.  B.,  2nd  cd., 
second  part,  3rd  and  4th  sees.,  Wien  1803.  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  die 
apokryphischen  Schriftcn  des  A.  T.,  Leipzig  ,1795.  Bertholdt,  ITistorisch- 
kritische  Einl.  in  die  sdmtl.  kanon.  und  apokr.  Schriftcn  des  A.  und  N.  7\'s, 
G  vols.,  Erlangen  1812-1819.  Welte,  Specidle  Einkitung  in  die  deutero- 
kanouischcn  Biicher  des  A.  T.'s,  Freiburg  1844  (also  under  the  title,  Einl. 
in  die  heil.  Schriftcn  des  A.  2Vs  von  Ilerbst,  2  parts,  3  divisions).  Scholz, 
Einliitung  in  die  heil.  Schrifien  des  A.  und  N.  IVs,  3  vols.,  Kbln  1815-1848. 
Nijldeke,  Die  Alllistamentliche  LJtiratur  in  ciner  Rcihe  von  Aufsiitzcn 
dargislillt,  Leipzig  18G8.  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  hi'<t.-knt.  Einkitung  in 
die  kanoiiischen  und  apokryphischen  Biicher  des  A.  T.\<t,  8th  ed.,  btarb.  von 
Schrader,  Berlin  18C9.  Reusch,  Lchrb.  der  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  4th  ed., 
Freiburg  1870.  Keil,  Lchrb.  der  hist.-krit.  Einleitung  in  die  kanon.  und 
apokryph.  Schrifien  des  A.  T.'s,  3rd  ed.,  1873.  Kaulen,  Einkitung  in  die 
heil.  Schrift  A.  und  N.  T.^s,  2  divisions,  1st  fiait,  Besondcre  Einl.  in  das 
A.  2\,  Freiburg  1881.     Kleiuert,  Abriss  dir  Einkitung  zum  A.  T.  in  label- 
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lenform,  Berlin  1878.  Reuss,  GescMcJite  der  Tieil.  ScTiriften  Altcn  Tesfaynoita, 
Braunschweig  1881.  Geiger,  UrscJirift  und  Uebersetzinigen  der  Bibel,  18.^7, 
p.  200  sqq.  Ewald,  Gescli.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  602  sqq.  Fritzsche  ia 
Schenkel's  Bihellex.  iv.  89  sqq. 


2.    The  History  of  John  Ilyrcanus. 

We  have  probably  a  work  similar  to  that  of  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  in  the  History  of  John  Hyrcanus,  to  which 
reference  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  former,  where  it  is  said, 
1  Mace.  xvi.  23,  24:  Kai  ra  XoiTra  rwv  Xoycov  'Icodvvov  koI 
rS)V  iroXefJicov  avTov  Kal  rwv  dvSpayaOicov  avrov  0)v  TjvBpa- 
lydOrjo'e,  Kal  t?}?  olKoBof^7]<;  rcov  ref^ecov  wv  MKoSo/jirjcre,  Kal 
Tcbi>  irpd^ewv  avrov,  Ihov  ravra  lyey paTrrat  i-rrl  ^i^Xiay 
rjfiepcov  dp')(^Lepu)(jvvrj<i  avrov,  d<p'  ov  ijev/^drj  dpYiepev<i 
jxerd  70V  irarepa  avrov.  Apart  from  this  notice  we  have  no 
further  information  regarding  this  work.  As  the  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus  did  not  possess  the  same  interest  for  subsequent 
generations  as  the  epoch  in  which  Jewish  independence  was 
established  through  the  achievements  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
book  would  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  and  could  not  fail 
soon  to  be  lost  altogether.  It  is  evident  that  Josephus  knew 
nothing  of  it  in  his  time,  for  the  supposition  that  he  made  use 
of  it  in  his  Antiquities*'  is  more  than  imjDrobable.  What  few 
notices  he  has  regarding  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  at  all  are 
either  borrowed,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  external  political  his- 
tory, from  Greek  historians,  or,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  internal 
affairs,  are  of  a  purely  legendary  character.  No  trace  can  be 
detected  of  the  use  of  any  contemporary  Jewish  source. 
Considering  then  at  how  early  a  period  the  history  of  Hyrcanus 
dropped  out  of  sight,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  still 
have  existed  in  manuscript  in  the  sixteenth  century  as,  follow- 
ing Sixtus  Senensis,  many  have  assumed. 

In  his  Bihliothcca  sancta  (Venetiis  1566)  Sixtus  Senensis  gives  an 
account  at  p.  61  sq.  of  a  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  which  he  saw  in  tho 
library  of  Santes  Pagninus  at  Lyons,  and  which  began  as  follows:   Kai 


So  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus  (1879),  pp.  90-94. 
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/u,iTc»  TO  <x,~oy-TXuSY,<jcti  Tou  2/^4)1/56  iyiv/;Sri  luxi/VYi;  vio:  ctvTOv  clp)ciipii>i  livr 
uvTov.  Jud{,'iug  from  the  enumeration  of  the  contents  as  given  by  Sixtus, 
this  book  simply  narrates  the  history  of  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  precisely 
as  in  Josephus  (the  same  facta  and  in  tlie  same  order).  With  regard  to 
this  he  himself  observes :  Historiae  series  et  narratio  eadem  fere  est  quae 
apud  Josephum  libro  Antiquitatum  dccimo  tertio ;  sed  stylus,  hehraicis 
idiotismis  ahundans,  longe  dispar.  Consequently  he  ventures  to  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  a  Greek  translation  of  the  history  of  Hyrcanus 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  Many  modern 
■writers  have  concurred  in  this  conjecture,  and  hence  their  ngret  that  the 
manuscript  should  have  perished  soon  after,  when  the  library  just  mentioned 
wasdestroyed  by  fire  (seeFabricius-IIarles,  Bihlioth.  gracca,  iii.  748.  Grimm, 
Exegct.  Ilatulhuch,  note  on  1  Mace.  xvi.  24).  But,  in  view  of  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  contents  given  by  Sixtus,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  the  book  was  simply  a  reproduction  of  Josephus,  the  style 
being  changed  perhaps  for  a  purpose. 

3.  Josephus' ■  History  of  the  Jewish  War. 

In  post-Hasmonaean  times  the  fondness  for  ^\  riting  histories 
seems  to  have  died  away.  At  least  we  nowhere  come  across 
any  hint  to  the  effect  that  the  writing  of  anything  like 
connected  historical  narratives  had  been  undertaken  by  any 
one.  It  was  not  till  the  important  events  of  the  war,  extend- 
ing from  the  year  (j(!>  to  70  B.C.,  that  the  occasion  for  such 
histories  once  more  presented  itself  The  Jewish  priest 
Joseph,  son  "of  Matthias,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Flavins  Josephus,  wrote  the  history  of  this  icar,  of  which  he 
himself  had  personal  knowledge,  whether  as  a  passive  observer 
or  as  playing  an  active  part  in  it.  He  composed  the  work  in 
his  own  vernacular,  therefore  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  and 
intended  it  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  dvw  ^dp^apoi,  i.e. 
the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon.  Of  this  work  we 
know  nothing  beyond  what  he  himself  mentions  in  his  Greek 

^  We  know  of  but  two  classes  of  historical  documents  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  that  period  :  (1)  Family  n  gist  us,  the  preservation  and  con- 
tinuation of  which  were  matters  of  conseauenoe  for  religious  reasons  (on 
these  registers  see  vol.  i.  ])p.  210  and  212),  (2)  The  Calendar  of  Fasts, 
Mcgillath  Taanith,  i.e.  a  list  of  the  days  on  which,  owing  to  some  happy 
tveut  being  connnemorated,  there  was  to  be  no  fasting  (for  details,  see 
§  3).  But  neither  class  of  writings,  although  historical  documents,  can  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  category  of  historicjil  literature. 
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version  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  Bell.  Jud.  prooem.  1 , 
where  he  says :  Trpovde/xrjv  iyco  rot?  kutu  rr]v  'Pcofialcou 
Tjyefiovlav,  'EWdSt  <y\coaar]  fxera^aXcou,  a  Tol<i  dvco 
/Sap^dpoL^  Ty  iraTpi(p  crvvTa^a^;  dveTrep.-y\ra  irporepov, 
cK^'qyrjo-aa-Oai.  The  Greek  version  of  this  work,  in  common 
with  the  extant  works  of  Josephus  generally,  belongs  to  the 
department  of  Hellenistico-Jewish  literature,  and  will  there- 
fore fall  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  section. 


n.  THE  PSALMODIC  LITERATURE. 

1.   The  Psalms  of  the  Maccahaean  Age. 

It  had  been  already  observed  by  Calvin  with  reference  to 
the  44tli  Psalm  that :  Querimoniae  quas  continet,  proprie 
conveniunt  in  miserum  illud  et  calamitosum  tempus,  quo 
grassata  est  saevissima  tyrannis  Antiochi,  Ever  since,  the 
question,  whether  psalms  belonging  to  the  Maccabaean  age 
are  also  to  be  found  in  our  canon,  has  been  mooted  and  more 
and  more  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  Hitzig, 
Lengerke,  and  Olshausen  above  all,  that  referred  a  large 
number  of  the  psalms  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  struggles 
and  to  a  still  later  period  (embracing  the  reign  of  the  Has- 
monaean  princes  down  to  the  second  century  B.C.).  Others  have 
limited  the  number  of  Maccabaean  psalms  to  only  a  very  few. 
But  the  fact  that  we  have  psalms  belonging  to  Maccabaean 
times  in  the  canon  at  all  is  being  more  and  more  recognised. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  allege  any  plausible  reason  for  thinking 
otherwise.  For  the  assertion,  that  that  was  an  age  but  little 
calculated  to  develope  religious  fervour  or  poetical  genius  is  a 
laeie petitio  principii,  while  as  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
other  assertion,  that  at  that  time  the  canon  had  been  already 
closed.  For  this  is  just  a  point  about  which  we  simply  know 
nothing  whatever  unless  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  alone  is  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.     If  therefore 
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the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  psalms  belonging  to 
Muccabaean  times  be  beyond  question,  then  it  can  only  be 
shown  from  the  contents  of  the  different  psalms  themselves 
how  far  that  possibility  is  also  a  reality.  Accordingly  there  is 
a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  44th,  77th,  79th,  and  83rd  Psalms  above  all  contain 
within  themselves  the  most  powerful  reasons  possible  for 
ascribing  their  origin  to  the  Maccabaean  age.  It  was  only 
then  that  it  could  be  rightly  and  fairly  asserted,  as  is  done 
in  Ps.  xliv.,  that  the  people  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
covenant  made  with  Jehovah  and  had  not  deviated  from  it, 
and  that  it  was  just  for  this  very  reason,  therefore  for  their 
religion,  that  they  were  being  persecuted  (Ps.  xliv.  18,  19, 
23).  It  is  only  to  such  a  time  as  that  that  we  could  well 
refer  the  complaints  that  the  "  houses  of  God  "  (^S~nj;iD),  i.e. 
the  synagogues,  had  been  burnt  in  the  land,  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  prophet  there  (Ps,  Ixxiv.  8,  9).  There  is  no  age 
except  the  Maccabaean  to  which  all  that  could  so  well  apply 
which,  in  Ps.  Ixxix,,  is  said  about  the  desecration,  but  not  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  laying  waste  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  on  the  persecution  of  Israel.  But,  if  these 
four  psalms  had  their  origin  in  Maccabaean  times,  then  there 
are  many  more  of  a  kindred  nature  that  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  period.  The  real  point  at  issue  then  can  only  be 
not  "  whether "  there  are  any  such  psalms  at  all,  but  only 
"  how  many  of  them "  there  are.  And  this  will  always 
remain  a  disputed  point,  for  there  are  but  few  of  the  psalms 
that  bear  such  evident  traces  of  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
their  origin  as  those  just  mentioned.  ^Icanwhile  let  it  suOice 
to  have  pointed  out  tlie  fact  that  the  holy  Church  of  the 
Maccabaean  time  has  given  proof  of  its  creative  powers  in  the 
department  of  sacred  lyrics  as  well,  through  those  new  psalms 
in  which  it  pours  out  its  wail  of  distress  before  God  and  cries 
for  protection  and  help  from  the  Almiglity. 

For  the  literature  of  this  question,  see  the  various  introductions  to  tlie 
Old  Testament,  for  example  De  Wette-ScLradcr,  Enikit.  in  die  kamii.  und 
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cpokr.  Bucher  des  A.  T.'s  (1869),  §  33:1 ;  Kleinert,  Ahriss der Einl.  zum  A.  T. 
(1878)  p.  45. 

The  following  authorities  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  there  are  Maccahaean  psalms  in  our  canon  :  RUdinger  (1580). 
Venema  (1762-67).  E,  G.  Benge],  Dissertatio  ad  introductinnes  in  Ubrum 
Psalmorum  supplementa  qitaedam  exhibens,  Tiibing.  1806.  Hitzig,  Begriff 
der  Kritik,  am  A.  T.  praktisch  erortert,  Heidelb.  1831.  Idem,  Die  Psahnen, 
2  vols.  Heidelb.  1835,  1836.  Idem,  Ueber  die  Zeitdauer  der  hebrdischen 
I'salmenpoesie  {Z'dricher  Monatschr.  1856,  pp.  436-452).  Hesse,  De  psalmis 
Maccabaicis,  Vratisl.  1837.  Lengerke,  Die  fiiiif  Bucher  der  Psalmen,  2  vols. 
Kbnigsberg  1847.  Olshausen,  Die  Psalmen  erklart,  Leipzig  1853  (being 
the  fourteenth  number  of  the  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Old  Testament). 
De  Jong,  Disqiiisitio  de  Psalmis  Maccabaicis,  Lugd.  Bat.  1857.  Steiner  art. 
"Psalmen,"  in  Schenkel's  Bibellex.  vol.  v.  pp.  1-9.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heil. 
Schriften  Alten  Testaments  (1881),  §  481.  Comp.  further,  Reuss,  La  Bible 
Ancien  Testament,  5th  part,  Paris  1875.  Giesebrect,  Ueber  die  Abfassungszeit 
der  Psalmen  (Stade's  Zeitsch.  fur  die  alttestamentl.  Wissensch.  vol.  i.  1881, 
pp.  276-332).  Delitzsch  in  the  more  recent  editions  of  his  commentary  on 
the  psalms  also  admits  the  existence  of  several  Maccabaean  psalms. 

The  following  authorities  again  take  an  opposite  view:  Gesenius  in  No.  81  of 
the  supplements  to  the  Allgemeinen  Literaturzeiiiuig,  1816.  Hassler,  Com- 
ment, crit.  de  psalmis  Maccab.  2  vols.  Ulm  1827-1832.  Ewald,  Jahrb.  der 
bill  Wisscjisch.  vi.  1854,  pp.  20-32,  viii.  1857,  p.  165  sqq,  Dillmanu,  Jahrbb. 
fur  deutsche  Theol.  1858,  p.  460  sqq.  Hupfeld,  Die  Psalmen,  iibersetzt  und 
ausgelcgt,  4  vols.  Gotha  1855-1862.  Ehrt,  Abfassungszeit  und  Abschluss  des 
Psalters  zur  PrUfung  der  Frage  nach  Makkabaerpsalmen  historisch-kritisch 
untersucht,  Leipzig  1869.  Wanner,  Etude  critique  sur  les  Psaumes,  44,  74, 
79  et  83  considers  par  plusieurs  theblogiens  comme  provenant  de  Tepoque  des 
Maccabds,  Lusanne  1876  (comp.  the  reviews  in  the  Revue  de  thMogie  et  de 
philosophie,  1877,  p.  399  sq.). 


2.   The  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

In  the  list  of  books  as  given  in  several  copies  of  the 
Christian  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  the  faXfiol  l!o\o/iuvro<; 
are  also  included,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  under  the 
category  of  dvTcXeyofieva  along  with  the  Eooks  of  Maccabees, 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit, 
etc.  (as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Stichometria  of  Nicephorus 
and  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii),  and  in  others  under  the 
category  of  dTroKpvcf^a  along  with  Enoch,  the  Patriarchs, 
Apocalypses  of  Moses  and  Ezra,  etc.  (as  in  the  case  of  an 
anonymous  list  of  the  canon   still   extant   in  various  manu- 
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scripts).  From  its  first-mentioned  position  we  can  see  that, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  this  book  was  in  many  quarters 
regarded  as  canonical.  It  is  included  under  the  category  of 
dvTiXey6fj,eva,  simply  because,  not  being  in  the  Hebrew  canon, 
it  was  not  acknowledged  to  be  canonical  by  those  who  made 
that  the  standard.  Besides  this  there  are  still  in  existence 
several  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  find  a  place  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  lists 
just  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that,  if  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint  were  carefully  searched,  there  might  be  found 
to  be  still  more  of  them  than  are  already  known  to  us.  These 
psalms  amount  to  eighteen  in  number.  They  were  first  printed 
from  an  Augsburg  manuscript  by  de  la  Cerda  (1626),  and 
subsequently  by  Fabricius  (1713),  while,  in  our  own  time,  an 
edition,  collated  with  a  Vienna  manuscript,  has  been  published 
by  Hilgenfeld,  whose  text  is  also  followed  in  the  editions  of 
Geiger,  Fritzsche,  and  Pick. 

The  ascribing  of  these  psalms  to  Solomon  is  simply  due 
to  the  later  transcribers.  The  work  itself  does  not  lay 
the  slightest  claim  to  such  authorship ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
betrays  very  distinct  traces  of  the  date  of  its  composition. 
That  certainly  was  not,  as  Ewald,  Grimm,  Oehler,  Dillmann  (at 
one  time),  Weiffenbach,  and  Anger  would  have  us  believe, 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  nor,  as  Movers,  Delitzsch, 
and  Keim  suppose,  the  time  of  Herod,  but,  as  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  —  for  example,  by  Langen,  Hilgenfeld, 
Noldeke,  Geiger,  Carriere,  Wellhausen,  Eeuss,  Dillmann  (now), 
— the  period  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey.  That  the  psalms  were  composed  at  that  time  may 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  from  the  various  explicit 
indications  of  this  in  the  second,  eighth,  and  seventeenth  psalms. 
The  contemporary  state  of  things  which  these  psalms  presup- 
pose is  somewhat  as  follows:  A  family  to  which  the  promise 
of  ruling  over  Israel  had  not  been  given  seized  tlie  reins  of 
government  by  force  (xvii.  6).  They  did  not  give  God  the 
glory,  but  of  themselves  assumed  the  king's  crov.-n,  and  took 
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possession  of  the  throne  of  David  (xvii.  7,  8).  In  their 
time  the  whole  of  Israel  fell  into  sin.  The  king  despised 
the  law,  the  judge  was  unfaithful  to  truth,  and  the  people 
lived  in  sin  (xvii.  21,  22).  But  God  overthrew  those  princes 
by  raising  up  against  them  a  man  from  a  strange  land,  and 
who  was  not  of  the  race  of  Israel  (xvii.  8,  9).  From  the 
ends  of  the  earth  God  brought  one  who  could  strike  with  a 
mighty  blow,  who  declared  war  against  Jerusalem  and  all  its 
territory.  The  princes  of  the  land  in  their  blindness  went 
out  to  meet  him  with  joy,  and  said  to  him :  "  Thy  approach 
has  been  longed  for,  come  hither,  enter  in  peace."  They 
opened  the  gates  to  him,  so  that  he  entered  like  a  father  into 
the  house  of  his  sons  (viii.  15-20).  But  after  he  had  securely 
established  himself  in  the  city  he  also  seized  the  battlements, 
and  threw  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  the  batterinff- 
ram  (viii.  21,  ii.  1).  Jerusalem  was  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  heathen  (ii.  20);  nay  the  strange  peoples  ascended  the 
altar  of  God  itself  (ii.  2).  All  the  leading  men  and  every 
wise  man  in  the  council  were  put  to  death ;  and  the  blood  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  was  poured  out  like  unclean 
water  (viii.  23).  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  carried 
away  captive  into  the  West,  and  its  princes  insulted  (xvii. 
13,  14,  ii.  6,  viii.  24).  But  at  last  the  dragon  that  had 
conquered  Jerusalem  (ii.  29)  was  itself  put  to  death  on  the 
mountains  of  Egypt  by  the  sea-shore.  But  his  body  was 
allowed  to  lie  unburied  (ii.  30,  31).  It  can  scarcely  require 
any  further  commentary  to  prove  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and 
that  it  is  to  it  alone  that  the  circumstances  presupposed  can 
be  said  to  apply.  The  princes  who  had  been  so  arrogant  as 
to  assume  the  rule  over  Jerusalem  and  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  David,  are  the  Hasmonaeans,  who,  ever  since  Aristo- 
bulus  I.,  had  taken  the  title  of  king.  The  last  of  the  princes 
of  this  house,  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Aristobulus  II.,  openly 
favoured  the  Sadducean  party,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  our 
author,  Nvith  his  Pharisaic  leanings,  they  appeared  in  the  light 
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of  sinful  and  lawless  men.  The  "  man  of  the  strange  land," 
and  "  of  powerful  blows,"  whom  God  summons  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  is  no  other  than  Pompey.  The  princes  who  go  out  to 
meet  him  are  Aristobulus  II.  and  Hyrcanus  II.  The  supporters 
of  this  latter  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  Pompey,  who 
then  proceeded  to  take  by  storm  (eV  Kpiu),  ii.  1)  the  other 
portion  of  the  town  in  which  those  belonging  to  Aristobulus's 
party  had  entrenched  themselves.  All  the  rest  that  follows, 
the  contemptuous  treading  of  the  temple  by  the  conquerors, 
the  mowing  down  of  the  inhabitants,  the  execution  of  the 
leading  men  among  them,^  the  carrying  away  of  the  captives 
to  the  West,  and  of  tbe  princes  to  be  mocked  (ei?  i^nrai'yixov^ 
xvii.  14,  i.e.  for  the  triumphal  procession  in  Rome),  corresponds 
with  wdiat  actually  took  place.  But  it  is  above  all  the 
circumstance  of  the  captives  being  carried  away  to  the  "West 
(xvii.  14)  that  proves  that  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompt-y 
is  alone  to  be  thouglit  of.  For  the  only  other  case  beside? 
this  that  might  possibly  be  in  view  is  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  but  to  this  none  of  the  other  circumstances 
are  found  to  apply.'  But  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  before, 
it  utterly  vanishes  when  finally  we  are  told  that  the  conqueror 
was  killed  On  the  coast  of  Egypt,  on  the  sea-shore  (eVl 
Kv/xaTcov),  and  that  his  body  was  left  lying  without  being  buried 
(ii.  31).  For  this  is  precisely  what  actually  took  place  in 
the  case  of  Pompey  (in  the  year  48  B.C.),  Consequently  the 
second  psalm  was  undoubtedly  composed  soon  after  this  event, 
while  the  eighth  and  seventeenth,  as  well  as  most  of  the  others, 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  written  between  the  years 
63—48.  There  exists  no  reason  whatever  for  coming  down  so 
late  as  to  the  time  of  Herod.  For  "  the  man  from  the  strange 
land,"  who,  according  to  xvii.  9,  rose  up  against  the  Ilasmonaean 

"  Ps.  viii.  '23  :  oL-TtuKiaiv  oipyj^vrot.;  tuvrZv  kx)  irkmct  an(piv  iv  fiovT^yj,  compare 
with  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  {Bcil,  Jnd.  i.  7.  6)  :  touj  alriov;  toD  'no'hifiov  t? 

Tt>.iKil   "hliy^DT^aXTO. 

''  There  is  above  all  the  circumstance  that  nowhere  in  our  psalms  is  there 
any  mention  whatever  of  a  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  t€U)ple. 
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princes,  is,  as  the  context  makes  it  impossible  to  douLt,  the 
same  personage  who,  according  to  xvii.  14,  carries  away  the 
captives  to  the  "West,  and  therefore  not  Herod,  as  Movers, 
Delitzsch,  and  Keim  would  have  us  suppose,  but  Pompey. 

The  spirit  which  the  psalms  breathe  is  entirely  that  of 
Pharisaic  Judaism.  They  are  pervaded  by  an  earnest  moral 
tone  and  a  sincere  piety.  But  the  righteousness  which  they 
preach  and  the  dearth  of  wliicli  they  deplore  is,  all  through, 
the  righteousness  that  consists  in  complying  with  all  the 
Pharisaic  prescriptions,  the  BtKaioauv-r]  Trpoarayfidrcou  (xiv.  1). 
The  fate  of  man  after  death  is  represented  as  depending 
simply  upon  his  works.  It  is  left  entirely  in  his  own  option 
whether  he  is  to  decide  in  favour  of  righteousness  or  unright- 
eousness (comp.  especially  ix.  7).  If  he  does  the  former  he 
will  rise  again  to  eternal  life  (iii.  16);  if  the  latter,  eternal 
perdition  will  be  his  doom  (xiii.  9  sqq.,  xiv.  2  sqq.,  xv.)  As 
a  contrast  to  the  unlawful  rule  of  the  Hasmonaeans,  which 
had  been  put  an  end  to  by  Pompey,  the  author  cherishes  the 
confident  expectation  of  that  Messianic  king  of  the  house  of 
David  who  is  one  day  to  lead  Israel  to  the  promised  glory 
(xvii.  1,  5,  23-51,  xviii.  6-10.      Comjx  further  vii.  9,  xi.). 

The  view  previously  held  by  Gratz,  that  our  psalms  are  of 
Christian  origin,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  that  writer 
himself,^  and,  in  any  case,  does  not  call  for  serious  refutation. 
But  neither  have  we  any  right  to  assume  that  they  contain 
even  Christain  interpolations.  For  the  sinlessness  and  holi- 
ness which  the  autlior  ascribes  to  the  Messiah  expected  by 
him  (xvii.  41,  46),  is  not  sinlessness  in  the  sense  of  Christian 
dogmatics,  but  simply  rigid  .legalism  in  the  Pharisaic  sense. 

Despite  Hilgenfeld's  view  to  the  contrary,  it  is  almost 
universally  allowed  that  the  psalms  were  originally  composed 
in  Hebrew.  And  undoubtedly  not  without  good  reason.  Por 
the  diction  of  the  psalms  is  so  decidedly  Hebrew  in  its 
character    that   it  is  impossible  to   suppose    that  they   were 

^  The  remark  here  referred  to  (Ocsch.  der  Judcn,  yoI.  iiL  2D(i  ed.  p.  439) 
is  uot  repeated  in  the  3rd  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  o'2l. 
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written  originally  in  Greek.  And  for  tliis  reason  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  they  were  not  written  in  Alexandria,  but  in 
Palestine.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  further  the 
correspondence,  to  some  extent  a  verbal  one,  between  Psalm 
xi.  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  Barucli.  If  we  are  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  psalms  were  written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
then  the  imitation  must  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  part  of 
Baruch. 

The  place  assigned  to  our  psalms  in  the  Christian  canon:  I.  Among  the 
ot.vrCKiyoy.ivai.:  (1)  in  the  Stichometria  of  Nicephorus  as  given  in  Credncr, 
Zur  Geschichte  des  Kanons  (1847),  p.  120,  Nicephori  opuscula,  ed.  de  Boor 
(Lips.  1880),  p.  134.  (2)  In  the  Sytiopsis  Athanasii,  as  given  in  Credner, 
Zur  Gesch.  dcs  Kanons,  p.  144.  II.  Among  the  xTroxpv^xm  an  anonymous 
list  of  canonical  books  which  has  been  printed  (1)  from  a  certain  Codex 
Coislinianus  as  given  in  Montfaucon's  Blhliotheca  CoisUniana,  Paris  1715, 
p.  194  ;  (2)  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  as  given  in  Cotelier's  Patrum 
apost.  0pp.  vol.  i.  1698,  p.  196  ;  (3)  from  a  certain  Codex  Baroccianus  at 
Oxford,  and  as  given  in  Hody's  De  Bibliorum  tcxtibus,  1705,  p.  649,  col,  44 ; 
(4)  from  a  Vatican  codex  as  given  in  Pitra's  Juris  ecclesiastici  Graecorum 
liistoria  et  moniimenta,  vol.  i.  1864,  p.  100  (on  the  relation  of  those  four 
texts  to  each  other,  see  No.  V.  below,  the  chapter  on  the  lost  Apocalypses). 
III.  In  his  scholia  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Zonoras 
observes  in  connection  with  the  69th  canon  (Beveregius,  Pandictae 
canomim,  Oxon.  1672,  vol.  i.  p.  481):  ty-rog  ruv  pv  -^uKyuv  tov  A«/3io 
iVfiianO'JTXi  Kcci  nvii  inpoi  Kiyocitvot  Toi  la'Ko/.cuvTo;  tlvxi  x.xt  xXKuv  rivuv, 
ots  "*"'  i^io)~iy.ovf  u'joyxaxv  o/  Trxripig  kxI  /icri  Kiyeadxi  iv  tJj  iKx-'htfiic^ 
"hiiTx^xvTo.  Similarly  Balsamon  (in  Beveregius,  i.  480).  IV.  In  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  of  the  Greek  Bible  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  as  is  shown  by 
the  list  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  codex,  found  a  place  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  New  Testament  after  the  Epistles  of  Clement  (see  Credner,  Gesch.  des 
veutestamcntl.  Kanons,  1860,  p.  238  sq.).  In  the  Vienna  manuscript,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  Psalms  are  still  extant,  they  come  in  between  the 
"Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  manuscripts  that  have  been  found  are  five  in 
number:  (1)  Tlie  manuscript  from  which  the  cditio princcps  of  de  la  Conla 
was  printed  ;  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  the  year  1615,  was  in 
the  possession  of  David  Ilcischel,  and  then  found  its  way  to  the  Augsburg 
library  (Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepiyr.  i.  973,  914  sq.),  but  it  has  now  dis- 
appeared. (2)  A  Vicuna  codex  {cod.  gr.  theol.  7),  Ilaupt's  collation  of 
which  Ililgenfeld  made  use  of  in  his  edition  of  the  Psalms.  (3)  A  Copen- 
hagen manuscript,  an  account  of  which  i.s  given  by  Graux  in  the  lievtie 
Critiipic,  1877,  No.  46,  pp.  291-293.  (4)  A  Moscow  manuscript  and  (5)  a 
Parisian  one,  both  of  which  were  discovered  and  collated  by  Gebhardt  (see 
Theol.  Litcraturzcitung,  1877,  p.  627  sq.).  The  three  last-mentioned  MSS. 
have  not  yet  been  made  use  of  in  any  edition  of  our  Psalms. 
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Editions:  (1)  De  la  Cerda,  Adversaria  sacra,  Lyons  1626,  Appendix. 
(2)  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigraphts  Veteris  Testamenti,  vol.  i.  1713,  pp. 
9U-999.  (3)  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftl  Theologie,  1868,  pp. 
134-168.  Idem,  Messias  Judaeorum,  Lips.  1869,  pp.  1-33.  (4)  Eduard 
Ephiam  Geiger,  Der  Psalter  Salotno's  heratisgegeben  und  erkidrt,  Augsburg 
1871.  (5)  Fritzsche,  Lihri  apocryphi  Veteris  Testamenti  graece,  Lips.  1871, 
pp.  569-589.  (6)  Pick,  Presbyterian  Review,  1883,  Oct.  pp.  775-812.  A 
new  edition  was  prepared  by  Gebhardt  for  the  "  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,"  edited  by  himself  and  Harnack. 

German  translations  with  explanatory  notes  have  been  published  by 
Geiger  as  above.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Psalmen  Salomons  deutsch  ubersetzt  una 
aiifs  Neue  untersucht  {Zeitschr.  filr  ivissenscliaftl.  Theologie,  1871,  pp.  383- 
418).  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisaer  rind  die  Sadducder  (1874),  pp.  131-164. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Pick  as  above. 

On  the  circumstances  under  irhich  our  Psalms  were  written:  J.  Ewald, 
Geschickte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  392  sq.  (subsequently  Ewald  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  dating  the  Psalms  back  to  the  time  pf  Ptolemy  Lagus;  see  the 
reviews  of  the  writing  of  Geiger  and  Carriere  in  the  Gottinger  gel.  Anzeigen, 
1871,  pp.  841-850,  and  1873,  pp.  237-240).  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zn 
1  Makk.  p.  27.  Oehler,  art.  "  Messias,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  1st  ed. 
ix.  426  sq.  Dillmann,  art.  "Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  1st 
ed.  xii.  305  sq.  Weiffenbach,  Quae  Jesu  in  regno  coelesti  dignitas  sit 
synopticorum  senientia  exponitur  (Gissae,  1868),  p.  49  sq.  Anger,  Vorlesungen 
iiber  die  Geschickte  der  messianischen  Idee  (1873),  p.  81  sq.  II.  Movers  in 
Wetzer  und  Welte's  Kirchenlex.  1st  ed.  i.  340.  Delitzsch,  Commentar  iiber 
den  Psalti^r,  1st  ed.  ii.  381  sq.  Keim,  Geschickte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  i.  243. 
in.  Langen,  Das  Judentkum  in  Paldstina  (1866),  pp.  64-70.  Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr.  1868,  Messias  Judaeorum  proleg.,  Zeitschr.  1871.  Noldeke,  Die 
alttestamentl.  Liter atur  (1868),  p.  141  sq.  W&n^vKih,  Neutestamentl.  Zeitgesch. 
2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  157  sq.,  168.  Geiger  in  his  edition  of  our  Psalms.  Fritzsche, 
prolegom.  to  his  edition.  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  des  Reiches  Gottes  (1872), 
pp.  155-160.  Carriere,  De  psalterio  Salomo?iis,  Argentorati  1870.  Well- 
hausen, Die  Pharisaer  und  die  Sadducder,  p.  112  sqq.  Stahelin,  Jahrb.  fiir 
deutsche  Tkeol.  1874,  p.  203.  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (1877),  pp. 
133-142.  Kaulen  in  Wetzer  und  Welte's  Kirchenlex.  2nd  ed.  i.  1060  sq. 
Lucius,  Der  Essenismus  (1881),  pp.  119-121.  Eeuss,  Gesch.  der  heil. 
Sckriften  A.  T.'s,  §  526.  Dillmann  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vol. 
xii.  1883,  p.  346.  Pick,  The  Psalter  of  Solomon  (Presbyterian  Review,  1883, 
Oct.  pp.  775-812). 


in.    THE  GNOMIC  WISDOM. 

1.  Jesus  the  Son  of  SiracJi. 

There  is  nothing  that  shows  so  clearly  the  practical  character 
of  the   Palestinian  Jewish  literature  of  our  period,  as  the  fact 
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that  even  in  the  merely  theoretical  speculations  of  the  time 
there  was  always  an  eye  to  the  practical  aims  and  tasks  of 
life.  A  theoretical  philosophy  strictly  so  called  was  a  thing 
entirely  foreign  to  genuine  Judaism.  Whatever  it  did  happen 
to  produce  in  the  way  of  "  philosophij  "  {  =  iviscloni,  '"i^rC)  either 
had  practical  religious  problems  as  its  theme  (Job,  Ecclesiastes), 
or  was  of  a  directly  practical  nature,  being :  directions  based 
upon  a  thought/id  study  of  human  things  for  so  regulating  our 
life  as  to  ensure  our  being  truly  happiy.  The  form  in  which 
those  contemplations  and  instructions  were  presented  was  that 
of  the  ''V'9>  i^^^  apothegm,  which  contained  a  single  thought 
expressed  in  concise  and  comprehensive  terms,  and  in  a  form 
more  or  less  poetical,  and  in  which  there  was  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  discussion  or  argument.  A  collection  of  aphorisms 
of  this  sort  had  already  found  a  place  among  the  canonical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called 
proverbs  of  Solomon.  We  have  a  collection  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  book  known  as  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and 
which  we  now  proceed  to  consider.  This  book  takes  that 
older  collection  as  its  model,  not  only  as  regards  the  form,  but 
the  matter  as  well,  though  it  contributes  a  large  number  of 
new  and  original  thoughts.  The  fundamental  thought  of  the 
author  is  that  of  wisdom.  For  him  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  wisdom  resides  only  in  God,  who  has  established  and 
who  continues  to  govern  all  things  in  accordance  with  His 
marvellous  knowledge  and  understanding.  On  the  part  of 
man,  therefore,  true  wisdom  consists  in  his  trusting  and 
obeying  God.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  wisdom.  Hence  it  is  that  the  author,  living  as  he  did  at 
a  time  when  the  fear  of  God  and  the  observance  of  tlie  law 
were  already  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  inculcates 
above  all  the  duty  of  adhering  faithfully  to  the  law  and  keep- 
ing the  commandments.  But  besides  this  he  also  points  out 
in  the  next  place  how  the  truly  wise  man  is  to  comport 
himself  in  the  manifold  relationships  of  practical  life.  And 
accordingly  his  book  contains  an  inexhauslible  fund  of  rules 
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for  the  regulation  of  one's  conduct  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  struggle 
and  temptation,  in  social  life,  in  intercourse  with  friends  and 
enemies,  with  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  with  the  good  and 
the  wicked,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  in  trade,  business  and 
one's  ordinary  calling,  above  all,  in  one's  own  house  and  family 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  children,  the  treatment  of 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  the  way  in  which  a  man 
ought  to  behave  toward  his  own  wife  and  the  fair  sex  generally. 
For  all  those  manifold  relationships  the  most  precise  directions 
are  furnished,  directions  that  are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
moral  earnestness  which  only  now  and  then  degenerates  into 
mere  worldly  prudence.  The  counsels  of  the  author  are  the 
mature  fruit  of  a  profound  and  comprehensive  study  of  human 
things  and  of  a  wide  experience  of  life.  In  entering  as  they 
do  into  such  a  multiplicity  of  details,  they  at  the  same  time 
furnish  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs 
and  of  the  culture  generally  of  his  time  and  his  people. 
How  far  the  thoughts  expressed,  as  well  as  the  form  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  were  the  author's  own,  and  how  far  he 
only  collected  what  was  already  in  current  and  popular  use 
it  is  of  course  impossible  in  any  particular  instance  to  deter- 
mine. To  a  certain  extent  he  may  have  done  both.  But  in 
any  case  he  was  not  a  mere  collector  or  compiler,  the  charac- 
teristic personality  of  the  author  stands  out  far  too  distinctly 
and  prominently  for  that.  Notwithstanding  the  diversified 
character  of  the  apothegms,  they  are  all  the  outcome  of  one 
connected  view  of  life  and  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  book,  chap.  L.  27,  the  author  calls 
himself  'Irjaov^  uto?  ^ipci'^'  6  ' lepoaoXv/j.lrr)'?.  Many  manu- 
scripts insert  'EXed^ap  after  ^cpd')(^;  but  this,  despite  the 
strong  testimony  in  its  favour,  must  be  regarded  as  a  gloss 
(see  Fritzsche's  edition  and  commentary).  The  name  ^ipd-^  is 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  i^yo^  "  a  coat  of  mail "  (the  accent 
being  on  the  final  syllable  as  in  dKeXBa/xdx,  Acts  i.  19).  The 
singular  mistake  of  Syncellus   {Chron.  ed.   Dindorf,  i.   525), 
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wlio  alleges  that  he  was  a  high  priest,  can  only  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  which 
Synccllus  makes  use  of,  our  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siracli  is 
mentioned  after  the  high  priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  II., 
though  not  as  a  high  priest,  but  only  as  the  author  of  the 
book  now  under  consideration  (Euseb.  Chron.  ad  01.  137—38, 
ed.  Schoene,  ii.  122).  Again,  the  notion  that  he  was  an 
ordinary  priest  is  also  entirely  without  foundation,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has  found  expression  in  the  text  of 
the  cod.  Sinaiticus,  L.  27.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  may 
be  determined  with  tolerable  precision.  His  grandson,  who 
translated  the  book  into  Greek,  states  in  the  prologue  prefixed 
to  it  that  he  (the  grandson)  came  to  Egypt  iv  rut  oySofo  Kal 
rptaKOdTw  erei  i'rrX  tov  Euepyirov  ^aaCkkoi^.  By  the  "  thirty- 
eighth  year "  he,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  of  his  own 
age,  but  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes. 
Now  seeing  that  of  the  two  Ptolemys  who  bore  this  surname, 
the  one  reigned  only  twenty-five  years,  it  is  only  the  second 
that  can  be  intended,  and  whose  full  name  was  Ptolemaeus 
VII.  Physcon  Euergetes  II.  This  latter  in  the  first  instance 
shared  the  throne  along  with  his  brother  (from  the  year  170 
onwards),  and  subsequently  reigned  alone  (from  the  year  145 
onwards).  But  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  the  years  of 
his  reign  from  the  former  of  those  dates.  Consequently  that 
thirty-eighth  year  in  which  the  grandson  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  came  to  Egypt  would  be  the  year  132  B.C.  That 
being  the  case,  his  grandfather  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lived  and  to  have  written  his  book  somewhere  between  190 
and  170  B.C.  This  further  accords  with  the  fact  that  in  tlie 
book  (1.  1-26)  he  pays  a  respectful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  high  priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  by  whom  we 
are  to  understand,  not  Simon  I.  (in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  2.  4),  but  Simon  II.  (in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  xiL  4.  10). 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  passes  an  encomium  upon  the 
meritorious  character  of  this  personage,  who  had  just  passed 
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away  from  the  world,  and  the  thought  of  whom  was  still  so 
fresh  in  his  memory. 

The  book  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  translation  which,  according  to  the  prologue,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  author's  grandson.  We  further  learn  from  this 
prologue  what  is  also  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  diction, 
that  the  work  was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  Hebrew  strictly  so  called  and  not  Aramaic 
(see  Fritzsche,  Excget.  Handbuch,  p.  18).  The  Hebrew  text 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  tells  us  that 
he  had  seen  it,  see  Praef.  in  vers.  lihr.  Salom.  (Vallarsi,  ix. 
1293  sq.) :  Fertur  et  iravapero'^  Jesu  filji  Sirach  liber  et  alius 
■^IrevSeTTiypacpo';,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur.  Quorum 
priorem  Hebraicum  reperi,  non  Ecclesiasticum,  ut  apud 
Latinos,  sed  Parabolas  praenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant  Ecclesi- 
astes  et  Canticum  Canticorum,  ut  similitudinera  Salomonis 
non  solum  librorum  numero,  sed  etiam  materiarum  genere 
coaequaret. 

The  fact  that  a  Hebrew  text  was  still  extant  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  is  evidence  of  itself  that  the  book  was  also  prized 
within  the  circle  of  Kabbinical  Judaism.  Not  only  so,  but 
quotations  from  it  are  repeatedly  met  with  in  Talmudic 
literature.  But  it  was  prized  far  more  highly  still  within  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  frequently  quoted  as  ^pacf)^  by  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathers  alike,  and  that  too  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible. 
The  restricting  of  the  Christian  canon  to  precisely  the  same 
number  of  books  as  was  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  was,  in  the 
early  Church  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  always  a 
pure  matter  of  theory,  and  was  only  practically  recognised 
and  acted  upon  for  the  first  time  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

On  the  quotations  from  j<~)"'D  p  in  Talmudic  literature,  see  Wolf,  Bihllo- 
ihcca  Ilehraea,  i.  257  sqq.  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstliclien  Vortrdge  der  Juden, 
p.  101  sqq.  Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschiclite  der  jildischcn  Poesie,  pp.  20  sq.,  201  sq. 
Dukes,  Rahbinische  Blumenlese,  p.  67  sqq.  Fritzsche,  Exeget.  Handbuch, 
p.  xxxvii.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religic%sgeschichte  (1880),  p.  71  sqq.  Strack 
in  Heizog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vii.  430  sq.     We  must  beware  of  confounding 
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with  those  quotations  the  very  late  and  apocryphal  Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,  a 
collection  of  4-4  (2  x  22)  sayings  arranged  iu  alphabetical  order.  On  thin 
see  Wolf,  Bihliotheca  Hehraea,  i.  2C0  sqq.,  iii.  156  sq.  Fabricius-ILirles, 
BiUloth.  graec.  iii.  726  sq.  iSteinschneider,  Catalogus  Ubroriim  Hehracorum 
in  bihliotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-1860),  col.  203-205.  Furst,  BihUoth. 
Jwlaica,  iii.  341.  Modern  edition,  Alphabctum  Siracidis  utrumque,  ed.  Steiu- 
Bchneidcr,  Berlin  1858. 

On  the  title  of  our  look,  see  in  particular  the  passage  from  Jerome  quoted 
above.  In  the  manuscripts  it  runs  thus:  'S,o(i:i»  ' Imoi  vtov  I,ipxx.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  designation  ij  Travapsrof  cotf /«,  which  according  to  Euseb., 
Hist.  eccl.  iv.  22.  8,  was  in  the  first  instance  usually  applied  to  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon,  came  to  be  extended  to  our  book  as  well.  So  for  the  first 
time  Eusebius,  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  422  (where  the  conformity  on  the 
part  of  Syncellus  and  Jerome  with  the  Armenian  text  serves  to  show  that 
the  expression  is  peculiar  to  Eusebius  himself).  Dimonstr.  evaiuj.  viii.  2.  71, 
ed.  Gaisford  :  "S.tiauv,  kolS  oy  'I>jj&Dj  6  rou  "^ipsi^c  iy'-'Cup.^iro,  o  7r,v  Ku>^ovfiivr,v 
"TTxvuptTov  '2,(i(piciu  avvTx^x;..  This  designation  does  not  occur  as  yet  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  numerous  quotations  in  Clement  and  Origen.  In 
the  Latin  Church  Ecchsiastiais  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  regular  title  of 
the  book  (Cyprian,  Testimon.  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  35,  61,  95,  96,  97,  109,  110,  111). 
Comp.  the  Latin  translation  of  Origen,  In  Numer.  homil.  xviii.  3  (ed.  Loui- 
matzsch,  x.  221)  :  In  libro  qui  apud  nos  quidcm  inter  Salomonis  volumina 
haberi  solet  et  Ecclesiasticus  dici,  apud  Graecos  vcro  sapientia  Jesu  filii 
Sirach  appellatur. 

7'Ae  use  of  the  book  in  the  Christian  Church  begins  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself.  In  the  Epistle  of  James,  above  all,  there  are  unmistakeable 
reminiscences  of  it.  See  in  general,  Blcek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp. 
337  sq>,  344-348.  Werner,  Thtol.  Quartabchr.  1872,  p.  265  sqq.  The 
express  quotations  begin  with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes  our 
book  times  without  number,  and  on  most  occasions  using  either  the 
formula  ^  yDx(pvi  hiyti,  (pnaiv  and  such  like  (thirteen  times:  Paedag.  i. 
8.  62,  8.  68,  ii.  2.  34,  6.  46,  8.  69,  8.  76,  10.  98,  10.  99,  iii.  3.  17,  3.  23, 
4.  29,  11.  58,  11.  83),  or  ^  oocpioe.  "hiyn,  (Pna'tv  and  such  like  (nine  times: 
I'acdcg.  i.  8.  69,  8.  72,  9.  75,  ii.  1.  8,  2.  24,  7.  54,  7.  68,  7.  69  ;  Strom,  v. 
3.  18)  ;  or  further,  quoting  passages  now  and  again  as  the  words  of  the 
-TFcttoayuyo;  {Pacdag.  ii.  10.  99,  101.  109).  He  speaks  of  the  book  as  the 
ao(i:lx  '1/1101'  oidy  twice  {Strom,  i.  4.  27,  10.  47).  On  one  occasion  he 
aj -pears  to  call  Solomon  the  author  (Strom,  ii.  5.  24)  ;  the  quotation  however 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  one  instance  again  an  expression  in  our  aofix 
is  described  as  Sophoclean  (Paedag.  ii.  2.  24).  It  is  very  much  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  quotations  in  Origen,  only  here  it  is  impossible  in  many 
instances  to  make  out  the  exact  formulae  made  use  of,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  Origcn's  writings  arc  extant  only  in  Latin  translations.  Like 
Clement  he  also  appears  to  have  quoted  the  book  most  frequently  as  ypx(^r;. 
In  the  Latin  text  Solomon  is  several  times  spoken  of  as  the  author  (In 
Numer.  homil.  xviii.  3  =  Lonmiatzsch,  x.  221  ;  In  Jnsuam  homil.  xi.  2  = 
Lommatzsch,  xi.  108;  In  Samuel,  homil  i.  13  =  Lommatzsch,  xi.  311).  But 
that  this  cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  opinion  of  Oiigon  himself  ia 
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proved  by  the  following  passage  in  contra  Ceb.  vi.  7  (ed.  Lommatzsch, 
XIX.  312)  :  'TTupothii^ufiiv  dvo  ruv  ispa,u  ypuf^i^xTuv,  oil  TrpoTpi-^st  x-ul  6  diio; 
"Koyn^  ilf^x;  IttI  IiuT^sktik'/ju'  ottov  (/.h  'S.oKof^ojvroi  Asyoj/roj  ....  ottov  Ss  tov 
TO  ovyypdf^i^cc  rr,v  ao^iav  [1.  t^j  (jo(piuf\  vji^h  x.arx'Kt-TTOuro;  ^Iyktov  vloi/  liipxy^ 
(pdaKcvTo;.  Cyprian  uniformly  quotes  our  book  as  being  a  work  of  Solo- 
mon's quite  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  writings  {Testimon.  ii.  1,  iii.  6. 
12,  35,  51,  53,  95,  96,  97,  109,  113;  Ad  Fortimatum,  chap.  ix.  ;  De  opere  et 
eleemosijnis,  chap.  v.  ;  Epist.  iii.  2).  Similarly  other  Latin  writers.  See 
especially  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Latin  version  of  Origen,  In 
Numer.  homil.  xviii.  3  (Lommatzsch,  x.  221),  and  also  Jerome  who,  in  his 
Comment,  in  Daniel,  chap.  ix.  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  68G),  reproduces  the 
passage  from  Euseb.  Demonstr.  evang.  viii.  2.  71,  as  follows  :  Simon,  quo 
regente  populura  Jesus  filius  Sirach  scripsit  librum,  qui  Graece  ■7rxv»per6i, 
appellatur  et  plerisque  Salomonis  falso  dicitur.  On  the  further  history  of 
the  use  of  the  book  in  this  way,  comp.  the  works  and  dissertations  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  also  Jahn's  Einleitung  in  die 
gottl.  Buclier  des  A.  B.  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  §  3  and  4  (1803),  1st  and  2nd 
appendices,  as  well  as  my  article  in  Herzog's  Rehl-Enc.  i.  485-489. 

The  most  important  manuscripts  are  :  (1)  The  Vaticamis,  1209,  i.e.  the 
famous  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  which  however,  if  we  except  the 
eclectic  use  made  of  it  in  the  Sixtine  edition,  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
available  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  in  connection  with  any  edition  of  our 
book,  not  even  that  of  JVitzsche  (comp.  p.  10).  (2)  The  Sinaiticus,  in 
Fritzsche's  edition  marked  No.  x,  (3)  The  Alexandrimis,  in  Fritzsche,  as 
in  Holmes  and  Parsons  before  him,  marked  No.  iii.  (4)  The  fragments 
of  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  in  Fritzsche  =  C.  (5)  A  Venetian  codex,  in 
Fritzsche,  who,  following  Holmes  and  Parsons,  marks  it  No.  xxiii.  For 
further  information  regarding  these  manuscripts,  see  Herzog's  Real-Enc. 
2nd  ed.  i.489-491. 

On  the  editions,  see  p.  10,  and  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  i.  494  sq. 
Separate  edition  :  Liher  Jesu  Siracidae  Graece,  ad  fidem  codicwn  ci 
versionum  emendatus  et  perpetua  annotatione  illnstratus  a  C.  G.  Bret- 
schneider,  Ratisb.  1806.  For  further  separate  editions,  see  Herzoo-'s  Real- 
Enc.  i.  495. 

Of  the  earhj  translations  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned: 
(1)  The  old  Latin  one  which  Jerome  did  not  revise  {praef.  in  edit,  lihrorum 
Salmonis  jiixta  Sept.  interpretes  [Vallarsi,  x.  436]  :  Porro  in  eo  libro  qui  a 
plerisque  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur  et  in  Ecclesiastico,  quem  esse 
Jesu  filii  Sirach  uuUus  ignorat,  calamo  temperavi,  tantummodo  canonicas 
scripturas  vobis  emendare  desiderans).  It  found  its  way  into  the  Vulgate, 
and  hence  it  came  to  be  printed  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  this  latter. 
The  variations  of  four  manuscripts  (for  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  as  well  as 
for  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon)  are  given  by  Sabatier  in  his  Bibliorum 
sacrorum  versiones  antiqnae,  vol.  ii.  Remis  1743.  The  text  of  the  Codex 
Amiatinus  has  been  published  (for  those  two  books  also)  by  Lagarde  in  his 
Mitthelungen,  1884.  (2)  The  two  Sijrian  versions:  (a)  The  Peschito 
or  the  Syrian  received  text,  on  the  editions  of  which  comp.  p.  11 ; 
(h)  the  Sijrus  hexaplaris  which,  for  our  book  as  well  as  for  the  Wisdom  of 
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Solomon,  was  edited  for  tbe  first  time  from  a  Milan  manuscript  by  Cerini, 
('odex  Syro-I/cxajilaris,  Amhrosianus  photolithographice  editus,  MedioL 
1874:  (forming  vol.  vii.  of  the  Monum.  Sacra  et  prof.).  For  more  on  the 
early  versions,  see  Herzog's  lieal-Enc.  i.  491-494.  Also  texts  in  the  London 
I'cli/glot,  vol.  iv. 

For  the  exegetlcal  aids  generally,  see  p.  11.  Commentaries:  Bret- 
Bclmeider  in  the  separate  edition  previously  mentioned.  Fritzscbe,  Die 
Weisheit  Jesus  Sirach's  erkldrt  und  uhersetzt  {Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apokryphen,  5  Thl.),  Leipzig  1859.  For  the  earlier  literature,  see  Fabricius, 
JJililioth.  graec.  ed.  Ilarles,  iii.  718  sqq.  Fiirst,  BihUuth.  Judaica,  iii.  341  sq. 
Fritzsclie,  p.  xl.     Herzog's  Real-Enc.  i.  496. 

Special  disqiusit ions :  Gfrbrer,  Philo,  vol.  ii.  (1831)  pp.  18-52,  Diihne, 
Geschichtl.  Darstcllung  der  jiidisch-alexandrinischen  licligionsphilosophie, 
vol.  ii.  (1834)  pp.  126—150.  Winer,  De  utriusque  Siracidae  aetate,  Erlang. 
1832.  Comp.  also  Winer's  Realwortb.,  art.  "  Jesus  Sirach."  Zunz,  Die 
gottesdiensd.  Vortrdge  der  Jnden  (1832),  pp.  100-105.  Ewald,  "  Ueber  das 
griech.  Spruchbuch Jesus'  Sohnes  Sirach's"  (^Jahrlh.  der  hibl.  Wissensch.  vol.  iii. 
1851,  pp.  125-140).  Bruch,  Weisheitskhre  der  Ihbracr,  1851,  pp.  266-319. 
Geiger,  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenUind  Gesellsch.  xii.  1858,  pp.  536-543. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  340  sqq.  Horowitz,  Das  Buck  Jesus 
Sirach,  Breslau  1865.  Fritzsche  in  Scheukel's  Bibcllex.  iii.  252  sqq.  Gratz, 
Miinatsschr.fiir  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1872,  pp.  49  sqq.,  97  sqq. 
ilerguet,  Die  Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre  des  Buches  Jesus  Sirach,  Kouigsbeig 
1 874.  Seligmann,  Das  Buch  der  Weisheit  des  Jesus  Sirach  (Jusua  ben  Sira) 
in  seinem  Terhdllniss  zu  den  salomonischen  Spriichen  und  seiner  historischen 
Bedeutung,  Breslau  1883.  The  various  introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn, 
liertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz,  Noldeke,  De  Wette-Schrader,  Eeusch,  Kcil, 
Kiiuleu,  Kleiuert,  Reuss  (see  p.  12), 


2.   Tlic  Pirhc  Alotk 

Nor  did  the  gnomic  wisdom  become  extinct  in  the  period 
following  that  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Jesus  Christ 
Hiniself  indeed  frequently  clothed  His  teaching  in  this 
aijhoristic  form.  But  besides  the  work  we  have  just  been 
considering,  there  is  still  extant,  and  that  in  Hebrew,  a 
collection  of  such  proverbial  sayings  as  we  have  referred  to 
above,  and  which,  so  far  at  least  as  its  substratum  is  con- 
cerned, belongs  to  our  period,  we  mean  the  so-called  Firke 
Ahoth  (^i^x  \7"iQ,  sayings  of  the  fathers),  known  also  under 
the  abbreviated  form  of  Ahoth.  This  collection  was  inserted 
among  the  tractates  of  the  ^lishna  (among  those  of  the  fourth 
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division),  though  strictly  speaking  it  is  quite  out  of  place 
there.  For  while  the  rest  of  the  Mishna  is  simply  a  codifica- 
tion of  Jewish  law,  our  tractate  contains  a  collection  of 
aphorisms  after  the  manner  of  Jesus  tlie  son  of  Sirach.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  Pirke  Aboth  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  individual  like  that  book,  but  a  collection  of  sayings  by 
some  sixty  learned  doctors,  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  The 
majority  of  these  latter  are  also  otherwise  known  as  distin- 
guished doctors  of  the  law.  As  a  rule  each  doctor  is 
represented  in  the  work  by  a  couple  or  more  of  his  charac- 
teristic maxims,  such  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
inculcating  upon  his  disciples  and  contemporaries  as  rules  of 
life  well  worthy  of  special  consideration.  Many  of  those 
maxims  are  of  a  purely  utilitarian  character,  but  tlie  most  of 
them  are  related  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  domain  of 
religion ;  and  it  is  extremely  significant  as  regards  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  this  later  age  that  here  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  law  are  inculcated 
with  quite  a  special  emphasis  (comp.  the  specimens  given  at 
Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  44).  The  authorities  whose  utterances  were 
collected  in  this  fashion  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  age 
of  the  Mishna,  i.e.  to  the  period  extending  from  the  year  70 
to  170  A.D.  Besides  these  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  of  the 
authorities  belonging  to  earlier  times  are  also  taken  notice  of. 
The  tractate  consists  of  five  chapters.  In  many  editions  a 
sixth  chapter  is  added,  but  it  is  of  much  later  origin. 

Our  tractate  is  given  in  every  edition  of  the  Mishna  (on  this  see  §  iii. 
above).  In  the  edition  of  the  Mishna  published  under  Jost's  supervision 
by  Lewent  in  Berlin  1832-1834,  there  is  an  excellent  German  translation 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  character.  .  There  is  also  a  Latin  version  in  Suren- 
husius,  Mishna.,  etc.  vol.  iv.  1702,  pp.  409-484.  Of  the  numerous  separate 
editions  (some  of  them  accompanied  with  translations)  the  following  may 
be  specially  mentioned :  P  Ewald,  Pirke  Aboth  oder  Spriiche  der  Vater, 
ubersetzt  und  erkliirt,  Erlangen  1825.  Cahn,  Pirke  Aboth,  sprachlich  und 
sachlich  erldutert,  erster  Perek  (all  that  has  been  published),  Berlin  187o. 
Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  comprising  Pirke  Aboth  and  Pereq 
R.  Meir  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  critical  and  illustrative  notes,  etc., 
Cambridge  1877  (where  the  text  is  given  exactly  in  accordance  with  a 
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Cambridge  manuscript,  University  Addit.  470.  1).  Strack,  nnx  ""pia 
Die  Spriiche  der  Vdter,  ein  cthischer  Mischna-Traktat,  viit  kurzer  Einleitunq, 
Aiimerknngcn  und  einem  Wortregister,  1882  (wiiere  additional  literature  is  to 
be  found  in  the  introduction). 


IV.    HORTATORY  NARRATIVE. 
1.   I7ie  Book  of  Judith. 

The  hortatory  narrative  was  a  peculiar  species  of  literature 
which  was  frequently  cultivated  during  our  period.  Stories 
of  a  purely  fictitious  character  were  composed  wliich  the  author 
no  doubt  intended  to  be  regarded  as  founded  on  fact,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  object  in  view  was  not  so  much  to  impart 
historical  information,  as  to  use  these  stories  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  moral  and  religious  lessons  and  exhortations.  From 
the  incidents  narrated — and  wliich  are  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people,  or  from  the  life  of  certain  individuals — 
the  readers  are  expected  to  learn  the  truth  that  the  fear  of  God 
is  after  all  the  highest  wisdom,  for  God  always  delivers  His 
children  in  some  wonderful  way  in  the  end,  although  for  a  little 
He  may  bring  them  into  circumstances  of  trouble  and  danger. 

The  history  of  Judith  is  a  narrative  of  this  description. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  story.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king  of  Assyria  {sic !),  calls  upon  the  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  among  them  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  to 
furnish  him  with  troops  to  help  him  in  the  war  he  was  waging 
against  Arpliaxad  the  king  of  Media.  As  those  who  received 
this  summons  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  it, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  soon  as  he  had  vanquished  Arphaxad, 
sent  his  general,  Holoferues,  with  a  large  force  against  the 
nations  of  the  West,  with  the  view  of  chastising  them  for 
their  disobedience.  Holofernes  executes  his  orders,  devastates 
the  various  countries  one  after  another,  and  demolishes  their 
panctuaries  in  order  that  Nebuchadnezzar  alone  might  receive 
the  worship  due  to  God  (i.-iii.).     When  he  got  as  far  as  the 
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plain  of  Esdrelon,  the  Jews,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
captivity,  and  had  ne'wly  re-established  their  worship  (sic  !  iu 
Nebuchadnezzar's  time),  prepare  to  offer  resistance.  By- 
order  of  Joakim,  the  high  priest,  they  intercept  Holofernes  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  at  Fort  Betylua  {BervXova;  Latin, 
Bethulia),  opposite  the  plain  of  Esdrelon  (iv.-vi.).^  Now 
when  Holofernes  was  besieging  Betylua,  and  the  distress 
within  the  town  had  reached  a  climax,  a  wealthy,  beautiful, 
and  pious  widow  called  Judith  resolved  to  save  her  people  by 
an  act  of  daring  (vii.-ix.).  Richly  attired,  and  having  no  one 
with  her  but  a  bondwoman,  she  betakes  herself  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  there,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  show  him 
how  to  get  to  Jerusalem,  she  contrives  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Holofernes.  This  latter  reposes  confidence  in  her,  and 
is  charmed  with  her  beauty.  After  spending  three  days  in 
the  camp  she  is  called  upon  to  be  present  at  a  banquet,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  she  is  left  alone  with  Holofernes  in  his 
tent.  But  the  general  is  so  intoxicated  with  wine  that  Judith 
now  finds  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  her  design.  She 
accordingly  takes  Holofernes's  own  sword  and  cuts  off  his 
head  with  it.  She  then  manages  to  get  away  from  the  camp 
without  being  observed,  while  the  slave  brings  away  the  head 
of  Holofernes  in  a  bag.      Having  thus  accomplished  her  object, 

^  The  town  of  BsTfXova  (Bethulia)  is  mentioned  nowhere  ehe  (except 
by  Christian  pilgrims  who,  on  the  ground  of  our  story,  point  sometimes  to 
one  place  and  sometimes  to  another,  as  the  spot  where  it  stood).  That  the 
town  actually  existed  however  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  the  author  would  also  have  to  invent  an  artificial  geography  to  suit  his 
story.  On  the  probable  site  of  the  place,  see  Robinson's  Pahittine,  iii. 
pp.  337  sq.  Idem,  Modern  Biblical  Researches,  p.  443.  Fritzsche  ia 
Scheukel's  Bibellcx.  i.  431.  Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  pp.  344-350.  The  Pales- 
tine pilgrim  Theodosius  (ed.  Gildemeister,  1882)  speaks  in  §  xx.  of  Betulia, 
uhi  Olofernes  mortuus  est,  as  being  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Raphia.  There  no  doubt  a  place  of  this  name  must  have 
existed  (see  Wesseling,  Vetera  Jiotiianorum  itineraria,  p.  719.  Kuhn,  Die 
ytddtische  und  lurgerliche  Verfassung  des  romiscken  Beichs,  ii.  367  sq. 
Gildemeister's  notes  to  Tiieodosius).  But  this  cannot  have  been  the  locality 
in  question,  for  our  Betylua  must  have  been  much  farther  north,  viz.  iu 
Samaria. 

DIV.  II.  VOL  III.  C 
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she  returns  to  Betylua,  where  she  is  welcomed  with  great 
rejoicings  (x.— xiii.).  When  the  enemy  discovered  what  had 
been  done  they  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were  without 
difficulty  mown  down  by  the  Jews.  But  Judith  was  extolled 
by  all  Israel  as  their  deliverer  (xiv.— xvi.). 

As  our  book  happens  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  Christian 
Bible,  not  only  Catholic  but  also  many  Protestant  theologians 
have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defend  the  historical  character 
of  the  narrative  (as  was  still  done,  on  the  Protestant  side, 
above  all  by  0.  Wolff,  1861).  But  the  historical  blunders 
are  so  gross,  and  the  hortatory  purpose  so  obvious,  that  one 
cannot  venture  to  assume  even  a  nucleus  of  fact.  The  book 
is  a  piece  of  fiction  composed  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
the  people  to  offer  a  brave  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  their 
religion  and  their  liberties.  The  standpoint  of  the  author  is 
already  entirely  that  of  Pharisaic  legalism.  It  is  precisely 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  she  observes  the  laws  regard- 
ing purifications  and  meats  that  is  so  much  admired  in  Judith, 
while  it  is  plainly  enough  intimated  that  it  was  just  for  this 
reason  that  she  had  had  God  upon  her  side.  But  the  story 
points  to  a  time  when  danger  threatened  not  only  the  people 
themselves,  -  but  their  religion  as  well.  Por  Holofernes 
demands  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  be  worshipped  instead 
of  God.  This  is  suggestive  of  Daniel  and  the  Maccabaean  age- 
Consequently  the  origin  of  the  book  may  with  great  proba- 
bility be  referred  to  this  period  (so  also  Fritzsche,  for  example, 
and  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld  180 1,  Noldeke).  Seeing  that  the 
author  appears  to  be  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  political  as 
In  religious  liberty,  probably  we  ought  to  understand  him  as 
referring,  not  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  insurrection,  but  to  a 
somewhat  later  period.  It  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  come 
so  far  down  as  the  Eoman  age,  for  the  political  background 
(the  high  priest  as  supreme  head  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, the  Hellenistic  cities  as  independent  towns,  and 
subject  to  the  suzerain  only  to  the  extent  of  having  to  furnish 
troops  in   time  of  war)  corresponds  far  more  with  the  Greek 
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than  the  Eoman  period.  It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to 
refer  the  composition  of  the  book  to  the  time  of  Trajan  (so 
Hitzig,  Gratz,  and  above  all  Volkmar,  who  finds  in  it  a 
disguised  account  of  Trajan's  campaigns)  ;  for  the  story  of 
Judith  was  already  known  to  Clement  of  Eome  (toward  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era). 

Jerome  had  the  book  before  him  in  a  Chaklee  text  (see 
below).  How  far  this  agreed  with  or  differed  from  our  Greek 
text  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  exactly,  fur  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  Jerome  followed  the 
Chaldee  text  when  he  was  preparing  the  Latin  one.  In  any 
case,  judging  from  internal  grounds,  it  is  tolerably  certain — 
and  moreover  almost  universally  acknowledged — that  our 
Greek  text  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  original 
(see  Movers  in  the  article  mentioned  below,  and  Fritzsche, 
Hanclh.  p.  115  sq.). 

In  tlie  time  of  Origen  the  book  was  not  in  use  among  the  (Palestinian) 
Jews,  nor  was  any  Hebrew  text  of  it  known  to  exist,  for  in  Epist.  ad 
African,  cbap.  xiii.  be  says:  ''Efipxlot  tw  Tufit'x.  ov  •/,paiurtx.t  oyBsr^'IofB^j^* 
uvhi  yoip  Sycovaii  etvrei  lu  ii'TroKpvfot;  sSpoctaTi'  u;  u.tz'  uvtu-j  fixdoi/ri; 
iyvuKot,y.iv.  It  may  tberefore  be  conjectured  tbat  tbe  Hebrew  original  was 
lost  at  an  early  period,  and  that  the  Chaldee  text,  with  which  Jerome  was 
acquainted,  was  a  later  version  based  upon  the  Greek  one.  For  yet  later 
.lewish  versions,  see  Zunz,  Die  gottisdienstl.  Vortnige  der  Jnden,  p.  124  sq. 
Lipsius,  "Jiidische  Quellen  zur  Judithsage"  {Zcitschr.  /ilr  wlasenschaftl. 
Tfceol.  18G7,  pp.  337-3GC). 

Use  in  the  Christian  Church:  Clement  of  Eome,  chap.  Iv. :  ^lovVid  ij 
fiXKctpix.  Tertullian,  De  monogam,  chap.  xvii. :  Nee  Joannes  aliqui  Christi 
spado,  nee  Judith  filia  Merari  nee  tot  alia  exempla  sanctorum  (!).  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Strom,  ii.  7.  35,  iv.  19.  118  (Judith  being  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  latter  passage).  Origen,  Fragm.  ex  Uhro  sexto  Stromatum,  in  Jerome, 
ado.  Rnfin.  Book  I.  (Lommatzsch,  xvii.  69  sq.):  Homo  autem,  ciii  incumbit 
necessitas  mentiendi,  diligenter  attendat,  ut  sic  utatur  interdum  meudacio, 
quomodo  condiraento  atque  medi-camine ;  ut  servet  mensuram  ejus,  ue 
excedat  terminos,  quibus  usa  est  Judith  contra  Holophernem  et  vicit  eum 
jirudenti  simulatione  verborum.  Further  quotations  in  Origen  are  to  be 
found  :  Comm.  in  Joann.  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvi.  (Lommatzsch,  xi.  279).  In  Lib. 
Judicum  homil.  ix.  1  (Lommatzsch,  xi.  279) ;  JJe  Oratione,  chap.  xiiL 
(Lommatzsch,  xvii.  ISl) ;  De  Oralione,  chap.  xxix.  (Lommatzsch,  xvii. 
2-46).     For  the  further  history  of  the  use,  see  the  history  of  the  canon. 

The  Greek  text  exists  in  three  different  recensions:  (1)  Tiie  original  text, 
which  is  that  given  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  among  others  also 
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in  tlic  Codex  Vaticanus  (marked  in  the  critical  apparatuses  as  No.  ii.), 
Alexandrinua  (No.  iii.)  and  Siuaiticus  (No.  x.).  (2)  A  revised  text,  viz. 
that  of  Codex  68  (according  to  numbering  of  the  manuscripts  iu  Holmes  and 
Parsons).  It  is  ou  this  text  also  that  tlie  Latin  and  Syriac  versions  are 
l)ased.  (S)  Another  recension,  tliough  akin  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  i« 
to  be  found  in  Codices  19  and  108.     On  the  clilions,  see  p.  10. 

Of  tlie  early  vc7-sion.s  the  following  call  for  special  mention  in  the 
case  of  our  book  as  well:  (1)  The  Latin,  and  that  (a)  the  I'ctus  Lati/iiis 
(previous  to  Jerome),  for  which  SubatiiT  collated  five  manuscripts,  in 
which  the  deviations  from  each  other  are  found  to  be  so  great  as  entirely  to 
corroborate  what  Jerome  says  about  the  multorum  codicum  varittas  vitinsis- 
sima  in  his  day  (Sabatier,  BUdiuruvi  sacrorum  Latinae  versiones  antiquae, 
voL  i.  Remis  1743,  pp.  7-4-1-790).  On  the  relation  of  the  texts  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Greek  text,  see  Fritzsche's  Commeiitar,  p.  118  sqq. 
(b)  Jerome's  translation  (  =  Vulgata),  on  the  origin  of  which  he  himself 
fays  in  the  preface  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  x.  21  sq.):  Apud  Hebraeos  liber 
Judith  inter  apocrypha  (ah  hagiograplia)  legitur  ,  .  .  Chaldaeo  tamen 
Rcrmone  conscriptus  inter  historias  computatur.  Sed  quia  hunc  librum 
Synodus  Nicaena  in  numero  sanctarum  scripturarura  legitur  coniputasse, 
acquievi  postulationi  vestrae,  iiumo  exaclioni,  et  sepositis  occupationibus, 
quibus  vehementer  arctabar,  huic  unam  lucubratiunculam  dedi,  magia 
sensum  e  sensu  quam  ex  verbo  verbum  transferens.  Multorum  codicum 
varietatcm  vitiosis.simam  amputavi  :  sola  ea,  quae  intulligentia  intrgra  in 
verbis  Chaldaeis  invenire  potui,  Latinis  expressi.  According  to  this,  his 
own  confession,  the  work  is  a  free  rendering  and  one  too  that  was  executed 
somewhat  hurriedly.  It  was  based  upon  the  old  Latin  version.  Comp. 
Fritzsche's  Commentar,  p.  121  sq.  For  the  criticism  of  the  text,  see  Thiel- 
manii,  Deilnicje  zur  Te.vtkrilik  der  Vulrjata,  inshesondcre  Jes  Bitches  Judith, 
a  school  program,  Speier  1883.  (2)  The  Sijriac  ]'ersion,  on  which  and 
its  editions  see  p.  11.  The  Loudon  Polyglot  gives,  in  addition  to  the 
Greek  text,  only  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  Syriac  version. 

For  the  exeyetical  aids  generally,  see  p.  11.  Commentaries :  Fritzsche,  Die 
Bikher  Tohi  und  Judith  crkldrl  (Exegctisches  Ilandbuch  zu  den  Apul:rif])hen, 
2  vols.),  Leipzig  1853.  0.  Wolff,  Das  Bitch  Judith  als  gcschichiUche  Urkunde 
rerthcidlgt  und  crklcirt,  Leipzig  1861.  The  older  literature  in  Fabricius, 
Bihlioth.  graec.  ed.  Harles,  iii.  7:50-738.  Piirst,  Bihlioth.  Judaica,  ii.  51 
(under  "Jehudit ').  Volkmar,  Ilandh.  der  Einl.  in  die  Apokri/jthin,  i.  1 
(18G0),  pp.  3-5.     Herzog's  Ileal- Enc.  2nd  ed.  i.  49G. 

Special  disquisitions:  Montfaucon,  La  ve'rite  de  Vhistoire  de  Judith, 
Paris  1C90.  Movers,  "Ueber  die  Ursprachc  der  dcuterokanonischcn  Biicher 
des  A.  T."  {Zeitschr.  fiir  Philos.  vnd  kathol.  Thcol,  Part  13,  1835,  p.  31 
sqq.  [on  Ju(5ith  exclusively]).  Schoenhaupt,  Etudes  historiqnes  et  critiques 
HUT  le  livre  de  Judith,  Strasb.  1839.  Keuss,  art.  "Judith,''  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Allg.  Enc.  §  ii.  vol.  x.xviii.  (1851)  p.  98  sqq.  Nickes,  De  lihro 
Judithae,  Vratislav.  1S54.  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical 
liecord,  vol.  iii.  1H50,  pp.  342-3G3,  vol.  xii.  18G1,  pp.  421-440.  Volkmar, 
''  Die  Coniposition  dcs  Huches  Judith  "  {Theol.  Jahrlih.  1857,  pp.  441-498). 
Iliigenfeld,  Zeitschr.  fiir  uis.'enKchaftl.   Theol.  1858^  i>p.   270-281.     R  A. 
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Lipslus,  ibid.  18')9,  pp.  39-121.  Ilitzig,  ihid.  18G0,  pp.  240-250.  Volkmar, 
Handbuch  der  Elnleitung  in  die  Apokryphen,  Part  1,  Div.  1,  Judith,  1860. 
Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  tvissensch.  Tlieol.  18G1,  pp.  335-38.5.  K.  H.  A. 
Lipsius,  "  Sprachliches  zura  Buche  Judith"  {Zeitf:chr.  f.  wisxensch.  Theol. 
1862,  pp.  103-105).  Ewald,  Gescli.  des  Volkes  hrael,  vo\.  iv.  (3rded.  18C4) 
p.  618  sq.  Gratz,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden,  vol.  iv.  (2nd  ed.  1806)  note  14,  p.  439 
sqq.  E.  A.  Lipsius, '"  Judische  Quellen  zur  Judithsage  "  (Zeitschr.  f.  wissen- 
schaftl  Thcol.  1867,  pp.  337-366).  i^'ritzsche  in  Schenkel's  BibeUcx.  iii. 
445  sqq.  The  introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scliolz, 
Noldeke,  De  "Wette-Scbrader,  Reusch,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Kleiuert,  Reus&  (see 
p.  12). 


2.   The  Booh  of  TuUt. 

The  Book  of  Tobit  is  a  work  of  a  similar  cliaracter  to  that 
of  Judith,  only  it  does  not  move  in  tlie  domain  of  political 
history,  but  in  that  of  biography,  though  like  it  it  addresses 
its  exhortations  not  to  the  people  at  large,  but  to  the  individual . 
reader.  Tobit,  the  son  of  Tobiel,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
who,  in  the  days  of  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  had  been 
taken  captive  to  Nineveh,  relates  how,  both  before  and  after 
going  into  captivity,  even  under  the  succeeding  kings 
Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon,  he,  and  his  wife  Anna,  and  his 
son  Tobias,  had  always  lived  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Besides  this  he  had  been  particularly 
in  the  habit  of  interring  the  bodies  of  such  of  his  countrymen 
as  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Assyrians  and  allowed  to  lie 
unburied.  One  day,  after  performing  a  kind  service  of  this 
sort,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  (in  order  that, 
defiled  as  he  was  by  contact  with  a  dead  body,  he  might  not 
communicate  the  defilement  to  his  house),  when  some  sparrow's 
dung  fell  upon  his  eyes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  his 
sight  (i.-iii.  6).  At  the "  same  time  there  was  living  in 
Ecbatana  in  Media  a  pious  Jewess  called  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  Eaguel,  who  already  had  had  seven  husbands,  but  all  of 
whom  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  marriage  night  by  the 
evil  spirit  Asmodeus  (iii.  7-17).  Meanwhile  the  aged  Tobit 
remembered,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  that  on  one  occasion 
lie  had  left  ten  talents  of  silver  at  Eages  in  Media,  in  charge 
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of  one  Cabael  a  member  of  his  own  tribe.  Consequently 
-when  li6  saw  that  his  end  was  approaching  he  sent  his  son 
Tobias  to  Eages  with  instructions  to  get  the  money,  which  lie 
was  to  retain  as  his  patrimony.  Tobias  sets  out,  taking  with 
liiin  a  fellow-traveller,  this  latter  however  being,  in  reality,  no 
other  than  the  angel  Raphael  (iv.-v.).  On  his  way  Tobias 
l)athes  in  the  Tigris  and,  while  doing  so,  he  catches  a  fish. 
At  the  angel's  behest  he  takes  out  the  fish's  heart,  liver  and 
gall,  and  carries  them  away  with  him.  Having  now  reached 
Ecbatana  they  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  house  of  Eaguel. 
This  latter  recognises  in  Tobias  one  of  her  own  relations  and 
gives  him  her  daughter  Sarah  to  be  his  wife.  As  soon  as  the 
new-married  couple  had  entered  the  bride-chamber,  Tobias, 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  angel,  raises  a  smoke  by 
burning  the  heart  and  the  liver  of  the  fish,  which  had  the 
effect  of  expelling  the  demon  Asmodeus,  who  was  bent  on 
disposing  of  him  too  precisely  as  he  had  disposed  of  the 
former  husbands  of  Sarah.  Thus  the  fourteen  days  of  marriage 
festivity  were  allowed  to  pass  by  without  disturbance 
or  interruption,  the  angel  having  meanwhile  taken  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  Eages  to  get  the  money  from  Gabael 
(vi.-ix.).  After  the  marriage  celebrations  were  over  Tobias 
returns  to  Nineveh  to  his  parents  accompanied  by  Sarah  his 
wife,  and  there  he  contrives  to  cure  his  father's  blindness  by 
anointing  his  eyes  with  the  gall  of  the  fish  (x.-xii.).  Full  of 
gratitude  to  God,  Tobit  chants  a  song  pf  praise,  and  continues 
to  live  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer.  Tobias  also  lives 
to  the  age  of  127  years  (xiii.-xiv.). 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  well  contrived,  there  is  great 
variety  of  details,  and  the  various  threads  joined  on  at  diflerent 
l)oints  in  the  narrative  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  each 
other.  Consequently  as  a  literary  product  our  book  is 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Judith.  But  the  religious 
standpoint  is  exactly  the  same.  Here  too,  as  in  Judith,  the 
whole  stress  is  laid  upon  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  of 
which  the  practice  of  deeds  of  kindness  also  forms  a  part. 
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And  in  connection  with  this,  we  at  the  same  time  get  some 
instructive  glimpses  of  the  superstition  of  the  time.  As  the 
whole  story  centres  in  the  dispersion,  it  would  seem  from  this 
that  the  author  wrote  mainly  for  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion. 
By  holding  up  those  patterns  of  excellence  before  the  eyes  of 
his  readers  he  hopes  to  produce  such  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  of  his  countrymen  scattered  among  the  Gentiles 
as  may  lead  them  to  adhere  no  less  faithfully  to  the  law,  and 
to  observe  it  in  an  equally  strict  and  conscientious  manner. 
Jn  consequence  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  being  as  here 
described,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  had  it? 
origin  in  Palestine  or  in  the  dispersion. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  ^ork  can  only  be  fixed 
within  tolerably  wide  limits.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  most  certain  of  all  that  the  book  was  written 
'previous  to  the  luilding  of  the  temple  of  Herod.  No  doubt  Hitzirr 
thought  (Zeitschr.  fur  ivissenschaftl.  Theol.  1860,  p.  250  sqq.) 
that  we  were  bound  to  assume  that  it  was  written  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus,  because  among  the  pre- 
dictions at  the  close  of  the  book  it  is  above  all  foretold  that 
the  temple  will  be  rebuilt  again  with  great  magnificence 
(xiii.  16  f.,  xiv.  4,  5).  But  on  more  careful  consideration  we 
will  find  it  probable  that  the  author  wrote  when  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel  was  still  standing.  He  places  himself  at  the 
standpoint  of  the  Assyrian  age,  and  from  this  he  predicts  first 
of  all  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
then  its  reconstruction,  where  however  he  distinguishes  between 
two  things:  (1)  the  restoration  of  an  unpretending  structure 
till  the  lapse  of  a  definite  period ;  and  (2)  the  rebuilding  with 
extraordinary  magnificence  and  splendour  that  is  to  take  place 
at  the  expiry  of  this  period  (xiv.  5  :  koL  olKoSo/j,7]crovcri  rov 
otKOV,  ov^  oio<i  0  irporepci,  eto?  TrXrjpwOSxxi.  Kaipol  rov  alwvo'i' 
Kal  fiera  ravra  iirLarpe'^ovcnv  etc  roov  al^/xakoocnoov  koI 
oiKooofi7]aov(riv  ' Iepova-aX.r)/jb  ivTLp,co<i'  Kal  6  olKa  rov  6eov  iv 
avrfi  OiKoSo/nrjd'ijaeTai  et?  7rdaa<;  ra?  <yevea<;  tov  aia)VO<;  oIko- 
hofifj    ivSo^o),    Ka6cb<i     iXdXrjaav    irepl    avTri<i    ol    7rpo(f)r]Tac). 
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The  Jiistorical  sirudure  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted 
is  therefore  more  unpretending  than  the  former  one,  the  temple 
of  Solomon  (ovx  olo(;  6  Trporeposi).  For  surely  he  could 
hardly  have  expressed  himself  as  he  does  if  he  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  temple  of  Herod.  If  this  latter  then 
forms  the  terminus  ad  quan  for  the  composition  of  our  book, 
the  safest  course  would  be  to  say  that  it  was  ^vritten  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  centuries  he/ore  Christ.  For  we  are 
precluded  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book  from  going  farther 
back. 

In  preparing  his  Latin  version  of  our  book  Jerome  made 
use  of  a  Chaldce  text  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of 
Judith  (see  below).  Such  a  text  is  still  extant  in  the  shape 
of  a  manuscript  that  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  found 
its  way  into  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  from  whicli 
Keubauer  took  his  edition  {The  Booh  of  Tohif,  a  Chaldce  text, 
etc.,  ed.  by  Neubauer,  Oxford  1878).  Both  texts,  the  Latin 
of  Jerome  and  the  Chaldee  one,  are  marked  by  a  singular 
peculiarity  common  to  themselves,  and  to  themselves  alone. 
The  peculiarity  in  question  is  this,  that  while,  according  to 
the  Greek  text  and  the  other  versions,  Tobit  in  the  first 
section  (i.  1— iii.  6)  tells  his  story  in  the  first  person,  and  only 
changes  to  the  thii-d  after  Sarah  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
narrative,  Jerome  and  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  text,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  use  of  the  third  person  from  beginning  to 
end.  From  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jerome  had  before 
him,  if  not  exactly  our  Chaldee  text,  at  all  events  one  very 
much  akin  to  it  (that  our  Chaldee  text  is  only  the  repro- 
duction of  an  older  one  is  probable  for  other  reasons,  see 
below).  But  the  peculiarity  just  referred  to  also  serves  to 
prove  at  the  same  time  that  our  Chaldee  text  is  7iot  based 
upon  the  Greek  one.  For  the  inserting  of  the  third  person 
all  through  is  clearly  an  afterthought,  while  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  third  correctly  represents  the  original 
text.  But  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  our 
GreiJc  text  is  a  version  lased  upon  a  Semitic  original.     For  the 
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two  Hebrew  texts,  which  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  also  later  products  (see  below).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  peculiarities  of  diction  (for  example 
the  phrase  Ka\o<}  koI  dyaOo'f,  vii.  7)  which  serve  to  confirm 
the  view  that  the  Greek  must  have  been  the  oricfinal  text.^'' 


It  would  appear,  from  what  Origen  asserts,  that  in  his  time  our  book  was 
not  in  use  among  the  (Palestinian)  Jcivs,  and  that  a  Hebrew  text  was 
unheard  of  (Origen,  Epist.  ad  African,  chap.  xiii.  ;  for  the  terms  of  tlie 
passage,  see  p.  35.  Idem,  De  oratione,  chap.  xiv.  =  Lommatzsch,  xvii. 
143  :  rij  Zi  tou  Tufi'/tr  (iiilT^u  u.vTt'Kiyoviriv  o't  kx,  Trspiro/aij;  Ui  f^vi  ivtiu.Syjx.u). 
But  that  it  came  to  be  received  with  favour  not  long  after  is  proved  by 
the  existing  Semitic  manuscripts,  with  one  of  which  Jerome  was  already 
acquainted. 

Its  use  in  the  Christian  Church  is  already  evidenced  by  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  Comp.  2  Clem.  xvi.  4  =  Tobit  xii.  8  (on  which  see  Harnack's 
notes  to  2  Clem.).  Epist.  Puhjcarp.  x.  2  =  Tobit  iv.  10.  According  to 
Irenaeus,  i.  30.  11,  the  Ophites  included  Tobias  among  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  Clement  of  Alexandria  repeatedly  quotes  the  book  as  ypoL(p-/, 
(Strom,  ii.  23.  139,  vi,  12.  102).  Hippolytus  in  his  commentary  on  the 
story  of  Susannah  brings  in  the  story  of  Tobit  by  way  of  parallel  (Hippolyt. 
ed.  Lagarde,  p.  151).  Origen  in  his  Epist.  ad  African,  refers  at  some 
length  to  the  story  of  Tobias,  and  adds  quite  in  a  general  way  :  xpuyTa,t  ru 
T(y/3/fls  ai  iKx'hmioti.  Consequently  he  in  like  manner  frequently  quotes  it 
as  ypoi(pti  (Comment,  in  epist.  ad  Rum.  book  viii.  chap.  xi.  fin.  =  Lom- 
matzsch, vii.  272 ;  De  oratione^  chap.  xi.  =  Lommatzsch,  xvii.  124  ;  comp. 
besides,  De  oratione,  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.  =  Lommatzsch,  xvii.  143,  284 ; 
contra  Cels.  v.  19  =  Lommatzsch,  xix.  196).  Cyprian  makes  frequent  use 
of  the  book  (Tcstimon.  iii.  1,  6,  62  ;  Ad  Fortunatum,  chap,  xi. ;  De  opere  et 
elcemosynis,  chaps,  v.  and  xx.).  For  more  on  this  subject,  see  the  works  on 
the  history  of  the  Canon  ;  also  Jahn's  Einleit.  in  die  gottl.  Biicher  des  Alten 
Bundes,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  §  3  and  4  (1803),  1st  and  2nd  appendices. 

Of  the  Greek  text  there  are  three  recensions  in  existence  :  (1)  The  one 
found  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  among  others  also  in  Codex 
Vaticanus  (No.  ii.)  and  Alcxandrinus  (No.  iii.).  To  it  the  Syrian  version 
adheres  as  far  as  chap.  vii.  9.  (2)  The  text  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (No.  x.), 
which  deviates  very  much  from  the  ordinary  text.  To  it  again  the  old 
Latin  version  adheres,  though  not  entirely  yet  chiefly,  (3)  The  text  of 
Codices  44,  106  and  107  (according  to  the  numbering  of  Holmes 
and  Parsons),  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  However, 
this  latter  appears  to  have  been  adhered  to  by  the  manuscripts  just 
mentioned  only  from  vi.  9  to  xiii.  8,  while  in  all  that  precedes  and  follows 
they  conform  to  the  ordinary  recension.     This  text  again  is  that  on  which, 

^°  Comp.  also  Fritzsche's  Commentar,  p.  8.  Koldeke,  Monatslerichte  de 
Berliner  Akadeinie,  1879,  p.  61, 
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from  vii.  10  onwards,  the  Syrian  version  is  based.  "Whether  the  ordinary 
text  or  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  is  tlie  original  one  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, for  the  claims  of  both  admit  of  being  well  supported.  Fritzsche 
(Prolcg.  to  his  edition),  and  Ncildeke  {Munatdicrichle  dcr  Berliner  Akndemie), 
1879,  p.  45  sqq.,  decide  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  text,  while  Reusch  (in  his 
separate  edition  ;  comp.  also  Tlieol.  Lileraturzeiliing,  1878,  p.  333  sq.) 
upholds  the  claims  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  In  Fritzsche's  edition  of  the 
Apocrypha  the  whole  three  texts  are  printed  alongside  of  eacli  other.  The 
text  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  has  been  published  separately  by  Reusch 
{Lihellus  Tohit  e  codice  Sinaitico  cditus  et  rccensitus,  Bounae  1870).  Comp. 
further  on  the  editions,  p.  10. 

Of  the  earli/  versions  we  may  mention  :  (1)  The  Latin,  and  that  (a)  the 
(lid  Latin  one,  the  text  of  which  shows  very  considerable  variations  in  the 
four  manuscripts  collated  by  Sabatier,  though  it  substantially  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticits  (Sabatier,  Bihliorum  sacrorum  Latinae  versiones 
antiqnae,  vol.  i.).  Sabatier's  four  manuscripts  represent  two  recensions, 
the  one  of  which  is  contained  in  three  of  them,  and  the  other  in  the 
remaining  one  (  Vat.  7).'^  Fragmeiits  of  a  third  recension  are  furnished  by 
the  quotations  given  in  the  Speculum  Avgustiui  (on  which  see  Reusch,  Das 
Buck  Tobias,  1857,  p.  xxvi.),  edited  by  Mai.  The  text  of  a  certain  Codex 
yl niirosi'anHS  has  not  yet  been  inspected.  Ceriani  contemplates  preparing 
an  edition  of  it  for  the  Monnm.  sacra  et  pro/ana,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
it  has  not  as  yet  appeared.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  Miinich  codex, 
whicli  Ziegler  purposes  editing  (Neubauer,  The  Book  of  Tohit,  p.  10,  note  6). 
See  in  general,  Ilgen,  Die  Geschichte  Tohi's,  p.  183  sqq.  Fritzsche,  Ilandb. 
p.  11  pq.  Reusch,  Das  Buck  Tobias,  p.  25  sqq.  Sengelmann,  Das  Buch  Tohit, 
pp.  49-56.  (J))  Jerome's  version  (=  Vulyata),  which  was  executed  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  under  which  that  of  Judith  was  prepared,  see 
Praef.  in  vers,  libri  Tob.  (Vallarsi,  x.  1  sq.)  :  Exigitis,  ut  librum  Chaldaeo 
sennone  conscriptum  ad  Latinum  stilum  traham,  librum  utique  Tobiae, 
quem  Hebraei  de  catalogo  divinarum  scripturarum  secantes  his  quae 
apocrypha  [al.  liagiographa]  memorant  manciparunt.  Feci  satis  desiderio 
vestro  .  .  .  .  Et  quia  vicina  est  Clialdaeoruin  lingua  sermoni  Hcbraico, 
utriusqne  linguae  pcritissimum  loquaccm  repericns,  nnius  diei  laborem 
arripui,  et  quidquid  ille  mihi  Hcbraicis  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego  accito 
notario  sermonibus  Eatinis  exposui.  A  comparison  of  this  version  with  the 
old  Latin  one  will  show  that  Jerome  based  his  translation  upou  tiiis  latter, 
giving  a  somewhat  free  rendering  of  it,  however  much  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  kept  the  Chaldee  text  in  view.  Comp.  Ilgen,  p.  cxliv.  eqq. 
Fritzsche,  p.  xii.  sq.  Reusch,  p.  xxxii.  Sengelmann,  pp.  66-Gl.  We  have 
no  further  means  of  verification  notwithstanding  the  recovery  of  the  Chaldee 
text,  for  this  latter  is  itself  simply  a  nproiluctiou,  with  greater  or  less 
accuracy,  of  the  original  one.    (2)  The  Sijriac  text  whicli  has  come  down  to 


"  The  text  of  Vaticanus  7  has  (according  to  Reusch,  LiMltts  Tohit,  1870, 
p.  4)  been  more  carefully  edited  by  Bianchini,  Vindiciae  canouicarum 
acripturarum,  Romae  1740,  p.  cccl.,  than  by  Sabatier.  On  this  text  comp. 
also  Bickell,  Zcitschr.fiir  kathol.  Thcul.  1878,  p.  218. 
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ns  (printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  London  Pohjrjlut,  vol.  iv.)  is  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  two  different  versions,  one  of  which  (as  far  as  vii.  9)  followed 
the  ordinary  Greek  text,  while  the  other  (from  vii.  10  onwards)  followed 
the  text  of  Codices  44,  106,  107.  See  Ilgen,  pp.  cxxxvii.  sq.,  clxix.  sqq. 
Reusch,  p.  XX.  sq.  Sengelmann,  p.  47  sq.  On  the  editions,  see  p.  11.  The 
Book  of  Tobit  is  not  given  in  the  large  Peschito  manuscript  of  Milan. 

(.3)  The  Chaldee  text  (see  p.  40  above),  edited  by  Neubauer,  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  Greek  recension  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  on  which  it  was 
probably  based.  But  the  text  as  we  now  have  it  is  in  all  likelihood  only 
an  abridged  and  modified  form  of  an  older  Chaldee  text.  See,  besides 
JS!"eubauer's  edition,  Bickell,  Zeitschr.  fiir  katJwl.  Theol.  1878,  pp.  216-222, 
and  especially  Ncildeke,  Monatsbcrichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1879, 
pp.  45-69. 

(4)  Lastly,  we  have  further  to  mention  two  Hebrew  versions  which  have 
been  frequently  printed  since  the  sixteenth  century,  namely  :  (a)  The 
BO-called  Hehraeus  Fagii,  a  Hebrew  version  based  upon  the  ordinary 
Greek  text  published  first  of  all  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  then  by 
Fagiiis  in  1542.  On  this  see  Ilgen,  p.  cxxxviii.  sqq.  Fritzsche,  p.  9  sq. 
Reusch,  p.  xlvii.  Sengelmann,  p.  63  sq.  (h)  The  Codex  Hehraeus  Milnsteri, 
a  free  Hebrew  version  which  (according  to  Neubauer,  p.  12)  was  published 
first  at  Constantinople  in  1516,  and  then  by  Sebastian  Miinster  in  1542.  Until 
the  discovery  of  the  Chaldee  text  it  was  supposed  that  the  old  Latin  version 
was  based  upon  it  (so  Ilgen,  p.  ccxvii.  sqq. ;  Fritzsche,  p.  14  ;  Reusch,  p.  xlvii. 
sq. ;  Sengelmann,  p.  61  sqq.).  After  seeing  the  Chaldee  text,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  certain  that  the  Codex  Hehraeus  Miinsteri  is  based  upon  it, 
though  not  on  that  text  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  but  on  an  older  form  of 
it.  See  especially  Noldeke  as  above;  also  Bickell  as  above.  As  in  the 
Greek  text,  so  also  in  this  older  form,  the  first  person  was  made  use  of  in 
the  first  three  chapters,  and  this  has  also  been  retained  in  the  Codex  Heb. 
Munst.  Neubauer  has  published  an  excellent  edition  of  this  codex  based 
upon  a  collation  of  two  manuscripts,  and  accompanied  with  an  English 
translation  {llie  Book  of  Tobit,  a  Chaldee  text,  etc.,  ed.  by  Neubauer,  Oxford 
1878).,  Both  the  Hebrew  texts  along  with  a  Latin  translation  have  also 
found  a  place  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv.  On  the  earlier  editions, 
comp.  Wolf,  Biblii  Iheca  Hebraea,  i.  391  sqq.,  ii.  413  sq.,  iii.  275,  iv.  154. 
Fabricius-Harles,  Biblioth.  graec.  iii.  738  sq.  Steinschneider,  Catalogue 
lihrorum  Hebraeorum  in  Bibliothcca  Bodleiana  (1852-1860),  cols.  200-20:^. 
Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  iiL  425. 

For  the  exegetical  azc/s  generally,  see  p.  11,  above.  Commentaries:  Ilgen, 
Die  Geschichte  Tobias  nach  drei  verschieden  Originalen,  dem  Griechischcn  dcm 
Lateinischen  des  Hieronymus  und  einem  Syrischen  uhersetzt  und  mit  Anmerk- 
xingen  exegetiscJien  und  kriiischen  Inhalts  auch  elner  Einkitung  versehen, 
Jena  1800.  Fritzsche,  Die  Biicher  Tobi  und  Judith  erkldrt  {Exeget.  Handh. 
zu  den  Apokryphen,  vol.  ii.),  Leipzig  1853.  Reusch,  Das  Buch  Tobias 
uhersetzt  und  erkldrt,  Freiburg  1857.  Sengelmann,  Das  Buch  Tobit  erkldrt, 
Miinster  1877.  For  the  older  literature,  consult  Fabricius-Harles,  iii.  738  sq. 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  425  sq.  Fritzsche,  p.  20.  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2ud  ed. 
i.496. 
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Spcci(d(/hQiiisiti<)}is:[E\chhoTn],^^JJchcTdasBuc\iTohii\s,*'(Allgcm.BilUot7i. 
tier  hill.  Literatnr,  ii.410  sqq.).  Eeusch,  "Der  Diimon  Asmofliiiis  iin  B.Tobias" 
(Thcol.  Qiiartalschr.  1806,  pp.  422—445).  Idem,  Review  of  Sengelmann,  in 
the  Thcol.  Qnartalschr.  1858,  pp.  318-332.  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature 
and  Bildical  Record,  iv.  1857,  pp.  59-71,  vi.  1858,  pp.  373-382.  Hitzi^r, 
Zcitschr.  fur  wissenscliaftl.  Thcol.  18G0,  pp.  250-201.  Hilgenfeld,  ibid. 
18G2,  pp.  181-198.  Ewald,  O'csch.  des  Volkes  hrael,  vol.  iv.  (3rd  ed.) 
p.  269  sqq.  Griitz,  Gesch.  dcr  Judcn,  vol.  iv.  (2nd  cd.)  p.  4GG  sq.  note  17. 
Koliut,  "Etwas  iibcr  die  Moral  und  die  Abfassungsziit  d.  B.  Tobias"  (Geiger'8 
Jiidische  Zcitschr.  fiir  Wissenschaft  n.  Lehcn,  x.  1872,  pp.  49-73  ;  also  in  a 
separate  form).  Fritzsche  in  Sclienkel's  Bihellex.  v.  640  sqq.  Ecnan,  Ueglise 
chreticnne  (1879),  pp.  554-561.  Gratz,  ^lonatsachr.f.  Gcsch.  und  Wissensch. 
desJudcnth.  1879,  pp.  145  sqq.,  385  sqq.,  433  sqq.,  509  sqq.  Grimm,  Zcitschr. 
f.  wisscnschaftl.  Tlicol.  1881,  pp.  33-5G.  Frciss,  Zcitschr.  f  wisscnschafll. 
Theol.  1885,  pp.  24-51.  The  introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertlioldt, 
AVelte,  Scholz,  Ntildeke,  De  Wctte-Schrader,  Reusch,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Kleinert, 
Reuss  (see  p.  12). 


T.    rSEUDEPIGRAPHIC  riiOniECIES. 

The  whole  of  the  literary  products  hitherto  mentioned  were 
fashioned  more  or  less  after  the  models  of  the  older  and  by 
that  time  the  canonical  literature,  to  which  moreover  they 
made  the  closest  approximation  both  in  point  of  spirit  and 
matter.  We  have  now  a  new  species  of  literature,  and  one 
that,  in  our  period,  was  more  popular  and  influential  than 
any  other,  namely,  the  pseudepigrapMc  prophecies.  The  old 
prophets,  in  their  teachings  and  exhortations,  addressed  them- 
selves directly  to  the  people,  and  that  first  and  foremost 
through  their  oral  utterances  and  thqn,  but  only  as  subordinate 
to  these,  by  means  of  written  discourse  as  well.  But  now 
when  men  felt  themselves  impelled  at  any  time  by  their 
religious  enthusiasm  to  try  to  inlKience  their  contemporaries 
through  their  teaching  and  exhortations,  instead  of  directly 
addressing  them  in  person  like  the  prophets  of  old,  they  did 
so  by  a  writing  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  great  names  of  the  past,  in  the  hope  that  in  this 
way  the  effect  would  be  all  the  surer  and  all  the  more 
powerful.  We  may  venture  to  regard  the  ])redilection  shown 
for  the  kind  of  medium  here   in  question   as  evidence  of  the 
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somewhat   degenerate  character  of  the   age.     It  shows  that 
there  were  natures  of  a  highly  religious  cast  who  nevertheless 
had  no  longer  the  courage  to   confront  their  contemporaries 
with  the  proud  claim  to  have  their  words  listened  to  as  the 
words  of  God  Himself,  but  who   rather  seemed  to   think  it 
necessary  to  conceal  themselves  under  the  guise  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  acknowledged  authorities  of  the  olden  time. 
And  so  for  this  reason  all  the  writings  of  a  prophetic  character 
that  make  their  appearance  in  our  period  are  pseudeingraphic. 
They  are  given  to  the  world  bearing  the  name  of  an  Enoch,  a 
Moses,  a  Baruch,  an  Ezra,  or  of  the  tivelve  patriarchs,  but  we 
do  not  know  who  the   real   author   is  of  any  one   of  them. 
Then  the  standpoint  of  the  pseudonymous  author  to  whom 
the  work  is  ascribed  is,  as  a  rule,  skilfully  maintained  through- 
out.    The  writings  are  composed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
appear  as  though  they  had   actually  been   intended  for   the 
contemporaries  of  the  respective  personages  whose  names  they 
bear.     But  what  is  addressed  to  those  assumed  contemporaries 
is  in  reality  of  such  a  nature  that  it  concerns  rather  more  the 
contemporaries  of  the   real  author  himself.      From  his  arti- 
ficially assumed  standpoint  the  writer  looks  on  into  the  future 
and  predicts,  often  with  considerable  detail,  the  future  history 
of  Israel  and  the   world,  but  always  taking  care  to  see  -that 
predictions  stop  short  at  his  (the  real  author's)  own  time,  and 
so  to  arrange  matters  as  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  also 
to  be  the  time  of  judgment  and  of  the  dawn  of  redemption 
alike,  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  warninf  to 
sinners  on  the  one  hand  and   to   comfort  and  encourage  the 
godly  on  the  other.     The  fact  that  the  alleged  predictions  are 
seen  to  have  been  already  fulfilled  in  the  previous  history  of 
Israel  and  the  world,  serves  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  prophet  so    that  there  will  now  be  a  readier 
disposition  to  believe  him  when  he  predicts  what   (from  the 
standpoint  of  the  real  contemporaries)  still  lies  in  the  future. 

The  contents  of  those  pseudepigraphic  prophecies  are  of  a 
very  varied  description.     As  in  the  older  prophetic  writings. 
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SO  also  in  these  two  things  were  as  a  rule  combined  with  each 
other,  viz.  instruction  and  exJiortation.  Prominence  is  given 
sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  to  the 
former  for  example  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  to  the  latter  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  But  in  no  case  is  one 
or  other  of  them  found  to  be  entirely  absent.  The  exhorta- 
tion is  uniformly  based  upon  the  previous  instruction,  while 
the  religious  instruction  thus  imparted  always  aims  at  stimu- 
lating the  reader  to  a  behaviour  of  a  corresponding  nature. 
But  the  character  of  the  writings  varied  very  much  according 
as  one  or  other  of  those  elements  happened  to  predominate  in 
them.  At  one  time  they  give  one  more  the  impression  of 
moral  sermons  (as  for  example  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs),  at  another  they  are  more  concerned  with  the 
unveiling  of  divine  mysteries  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of 
P'noch).  Yet  however  much  they  may  thus  differ  from  one 
another,  they  all  belong,  so  far  as  their  essential  character  is 
concerned,  to  one  and  the  same  category.  The  revelations 
given  in  them,  in  due  keeping  with  their  hortatory  purpose, 
have  reference  first  of  all  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  mankind  in  general,  but  they  also  concern  themselves, 
though  only  in  a  more  subordinate  way,  with  certain  theo- 
logical problems,  such  as  the  question  regarding  the  connection 
between  sin  and  calamity  on  the  one  hand  and  righteousness 
and  prosperity  on  the  other.  But  besides  this  they  also  seek 
to  enlighten  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
tlie  supernatural  and  heavenly  background  of  the  operations 
of  the  natural  world.  On  all  those  matters,  which  are  more 
or  less  remotely  connected  with  tlie  religious  life,  they  claim 
to  iiive  authentic  information. 

The  form  in  which  those  communications  are  clothed  is 
that  of  apocalypse.  They  claim  throughout  to  be  supernatural 
revelations  given  to  mankind  by  the  mouth  of  those  men  of 
God  in  whose  names  the  various  writings  appear.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  later  "apocalyptic"  medium  as  distinguished 
fjuiii  the  older  genuine  prophecy  is  this,  that  it  imparts  it3 
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revelations  not  in  clear  and  plain  language,  but  in  a  mysterious 
enigmatical  form.  The  thing  intended  to  be  communicated  is 
veiled  under  parables  and  symbols,  the  meaning  of  which  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  However,  the  extent  to  which  this  veil- 
ing is  carried  is  not  always  the  same.  At  one  time  it  only 
goes  the  length  of  the  author's  abstaining  from  mentioning 
the  names  of  persons  that  are  otherwise  plainly  enough 
indicated,  while  at  another  again  the  whole  thing  is  symbolical 
from  beginiung  to  end.  Persons  are  represented  under  the 
symbolism  of  animals,  events  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  under  that  of  the  operations  of  nature.  And  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  interpretation  is  added,  this  latter 
again  is  only  a  less  obscure  form  of  the  enigma  and  not  a 
solution  of  it. 

The  majority  of  those  writings  were  occasioned  by  times  of 
trouble  and  distress,  or  by  the  depressed  circumstances  of  the 
people  generally.  It  is  the  contradiction  that  is  found  to 
exist  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  between  the  promises 
which  God  has  given  to  His  people  and  the  existing  bondage 
and  persecution  which  they  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
Gentile  powers, — it  was  this  contradiction  I  say  that  impelled 
their  authors  to  write  those  works.  And  where  no  present 
trouble  or  persecution  actually  existed,  the  motive  for  writing 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  pessimistic  view  of  things  which 
they  were  cherishing  at  the  time.  The  existing  state  of 
matters,  the  present  condition  of  the  chosen  people,  was  felt 
to  be  a  glaring  contradiction  to  its  true  destiny.  Such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  last,  an  entire  revolution  must  of 
necessity  take  place  and  that  ere  long.  Such  is  the  convic- 
tion to  which  expression  is  given  in  the  whole  of  the  writings 
now  in  question.  They  therefore  owe  their  origin,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  and,  on  the 
other,  to  an  intense  faith  in  the  glorious  future  of  the  people. 
And  the  object  at  which  their  authors  aim  is  to  awaken  and 
quicken  the  same  faith  in  others  as  well.  They  insist  that 
there  must  be  no  such  thinir  as  doubting,  but  rather  a  cliusing 
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with  all  stedfastness  to  the  belief  that  God  will  conduct  His 
people  safely  tlirough  all  the  afilictions  which  He  has  been 
sending  upon  them  in  order  to  test  and  purify  them,  and  bring 
them  at  length  to  greatness  and  glory.  This  belief  must 
meanwhile  comfort  and  encourage  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
tlieir  present  sufferings.  But  inasmuch  as  the  revolution  in 
question  is  represented  as  being  near  at  hand,  the  wicked  are 
meant  at  the  same  time  to  take  warning  from  this  and  repent 
so  long  as  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  the  coming 
judgment  will  be  a  right  stern  one,  bringing  salvation  to  the 
godly  and  perdition  to  the  wicked.  The  actual  effect  of  those 
enthusiastic  predictions  appears  to  have  been  both  powerful 
and  lasting.  Through  them  the  Messianic  hope  was  quickened, 
through  them  the  people  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  called  not  to  serve  but  to  rule.  But  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  this  apocalyptic  literature  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  developing  the  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  If 
we  find  that,  from  the  date  of  the  tax  imposed  by  Quirinius, 
whereby  Judaea  was  placed  directly  under  Eoman  administra- 
tion, revolutionary  tendencies  among  the  people  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  year  by  year  till  they  led  at  last  to  the  great 
insurrection"  of  the  year  Qf^,  then  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  process  was  essentially  promoted  if  not  exclusively  caused 
by  the  apocalyptic  literature. 

The  standpoint  of  the  whole  of  those  writings  is  essentially 
that  of  orthodox  Judaism.  They  exhort  to  a  God-fearing 
behaviour  in  accordance  with  the  regulative  principles  of  the 
law,  and  deplore  the  tendency  to  disregard  the  law  that  was 
manifesting  itself  here  and  there.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  the  ofiicial  Judaism  of  the  Bharisaic  scribes  to  which 
expression  is  give  here.  The  principal  stress  is  laid  not  on 
what  the  people  have  to  do,  but  on  what  they  have  to  expect. 
In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  viz.  conduct,  matters  are 
treated  more  in  their  general  aspect,  without  any  special  stress 
being  laid  exactly  upon  scholastic  correctness  in  details.  We 
should  further  add   that  neither  are   these   writings  without 
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numerous  iiidividuo.1  peculiarities,  as  is  only  to  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  the  products,  such  as  these  are,  of  an  intense 
religious  enthusiasm.  However,  we  cannot  feel  warranted  in 
specifying  the  particular  circle  from  which  any  one  of  those 
writings  may  be  supposed  to  have  emanated.  The  Ussenes 
above  all  have  been  thought  of  in  this  connection.  But 
what  points  of  contact  there  are,  are  far  too  slender  to  admit 
of  our  speaking  even  of  one  of  the  writings  in  question  as  an 
Essenian  product.  The  most  we  can  say  is,  that  they  are 
not  the  product  of  the  school,  but  of  a  free  religious  indi- 
viduality. 

1.   The  Book  of  Daniel. 

The  oldest  and  most  original  of  the  kind  of  writings  now 
under  consideration — and  the  one  that  at  the  same  time 
served  as  a  model  for  those  of  a  later  date — is  the  canonical 
Book  of  Daniel.  The  unknown  author  of  this  apocalypse 
originated  with  creative  energy  those  modes  of  representation 
of  which  the  subsequent  authors  of  similar  works  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves.  The  book  is  the  direct  ^product  of  the 
Maccdbaean  struggles,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  it  came  into 
existence.  With  the  conflict  actually  raging  around  him,  the 
author  aims  at  encouraging  and  comforting  his  co-religionists 
by  assuring  them  of  speedy  deliverance. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  (i.-vi.) 
contains  a  scries  of  hortatory  narratives ;  the  second  (vii.— xii.) 
a  series  of  2>fophetiG  visions.  Chap.  i.  rehearses  how  young 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were  brouglit  up  at  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  "We  are  told  how, 
in  order  to  avoid  defiling  themselves  by  partaking  of  Gentile 
food,  the  four  young  men  refused  to  eat  of  the  meat  provided 
ibr  them  by  the  king,  and  preferred  pulse  and  water  instead. 

^2  So  Hilgenfeld  in  his  book  entitled  Die  judiscTie  Apvhalyptik  (1857), 
p.  253  sqq.  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  Lucius,  Der  Essenismus  (1881), 
\>.  109  sqq. 

DIV.  IL  VOL.  in.  D 
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Kotwitlistanding  this,  as  we  furtlier  learn,  they  seemed  to 
thrive  better  than  the  other  young  men  who  partook  of  the 
royal  fare.  The  hortatory  object  of  this  narrative  is  olivioua 
at  a  glance.  In  chap.  ii.  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  dreams  a 
dream,  and  calls  upon  the  magi  not  only  to  interpret  it,  but 
also  to  tell  him  what  the  dream  itself  was.  Xot  one  however 
of  the  magi  of  the  country  is  found  able  to  do  this.  Daniel 
alone  shows  himself  capable  of  performing  such  a  feat,  and 
for  this  he  is  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  king,  and  appointed 
to  the  ollice  of  chief  of  all  the  magi  of  Babylon,  In  the 
course  of  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  it  is  intimated  that 
the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  succeeded  by  yet 
three  other  kingdoms,  the  last  of  which  (the  Greek  one)  would 
be  "  split  up  "  (into  that  of  the  Ptolemies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Seleucidae  on  the  other)  and  crushed  to  pieces 
by  the  hand  of  God.  In  chap.  iii.  Nebuchadnezzar  causes  a 
golden  image  to  be  set  up  and  orders  it  to  be  worshipped. 
For  refusing  to  comply  with  this  order  Daniel's  three  com- 
panions are  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace,  but  when  it  is  found 
that  they  were  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  flames, 
Nebuchadnezzar  sees  his  own  folly  and  promotes  the  three 
young  men  to  positions  of  high  distinction.  In  chap.  iv. 
Nebuchadnezzar  publishes  an  edict  in  which  he  confesses  how, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  impious  presumption,  he  was  smitten 
with  insanity;  and  how,  after  he  had  duly  given  God  the 
glory,  he  is  restored  once  more  to  his  former  greatness.  In 
chap.  V.  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon  and  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar makes  a  great  feast,  at  which  the  vessels  which  his 
father  had  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  are  made  use 
of  as  diinking-cups.  To  punish  Belshazzar  for  tliis  he  loses 
both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  together  that  very  night.  In 
chap.  vi.  Darius  king  of  the  Medes,  and  the  conqueror  and 
successor  of  Belshazzar,  in  order  to  punish  Daniel  for  praying 
to  his  own  God  in  defiance  of  the  king's  prohibition,  causes 
him  to  be  cast  into  a  den  of  lions,  where  however  he  does 
not  sustain  the  slightest   injury.      The  result  of  this  is  that 
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Darius  comes  to  see  his  own  folly,  and  issues  a  decree  to  the 
effect  that  Daniel's  God  is  to  be  worshipped  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  no  less  obvious  that  a  hortatory 
purpose  pervades  the  last  four  of  those  narratives  (iii.-vi.)  as 
well,  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  contemporary  historical 
background  is  also  plainly  discernible.  By  the  three  kiugs 
we  are  in  every  instance  to  understand  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
as  being  the  person  meant,  who,  with  impious  arrogance, 
assumed  such  lofty  airs  (iv.),  who  carried  off  the  sacred  vessels 
from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (v.),  who  forbade  the  Jews  to 
worship  their  own  God  (vi.),  and  commanded  them  to  pay 
divine  honour  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  (iii.).  We  are 
shown  how,  as  a  judgment  for  his  misdeeds,  he  is  given  over 
to  destruction,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  whom 
he  persecuted  are  miraculously  delivered.  While  therefore 
all  those  narratives  are  meant  to  stimulate  to  unfailing  sted- 
fastness  the  faithful  people  whom  Antiochus  was  persecuting, 
we  are  introduced  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  (vii.-xii.)  to 
a  series  of  visions  in  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Chaldaean  period,  the  future  development  of  the  events  of  the 
world  is  foretold.  The  whole  of  the  visions  agree  in  tliis, 
that  the  monarchy  which  they  foretell  as  being  the  last  is  the 
Greek  one,  which  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  godless 
rule  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who,  though  not  mentioned  by 
name,  is  plainly  enough  indicated.  We  have  above  all  in  the 
last  vision  (from  x.  to  xii.)  a  prediction  of  a  highly  detailed 
character,  in  which  are  foretold  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae  respectively  (for  it  is 
these  that  are  meant  by  the  kingdom  of  the  south  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  north),  and  their  manifold  relations  to  one 
another.  Here  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  pre- 
diction becomes  more  and  more  minute  and  detailed  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Precisely  the  history  of  this  monarch  is  here  related  with  the 
utmost  minuteness,  without  his  name  being  once  mentioned 
(xi.  21  sqq.).     It  is  still  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  worship. 
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the  desecration  of  the  temple,  and  the  erection  of  the  heathen 
altar  for  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Maccahaean  insurrection  (xi.  32— 3  5),  that  are  predicted.  But 
at  this  point  the  predictions  suddenly  stop,  and  the  author 
now  cherishes  the  expectation  that,  immediately  after  the 
struggles  connected  with  the  rising  in  question,  the  consum- 
mation will  come  and  the  kingdom  of  God  begin  to  appear. 
Xor  is  it  merely  in  the  eleventh  chapter  that  the  predictions 
stop  at  this  period,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  book  does  the 
horizon  of  the  author  ever  stretch  beyond  it,  not  even  in  the 
visions  of  the  iuur  monarchies  (ii.  and  vii.).  For  the  fourth 
is  not  the  Eonian  Empire,  but  the  Greek  monarchy,  as  any  one 
who  candidly  considers  the  matter  will  readily  admit  (the 
first  being  the  Babylonian,  the  second  that  of  the  Medes,  the 
third  the  Persian,  and  the  fourth  the  Greek).  In  presence  of 
these  facts  it  is  admitted  by  all  the  expusitors  of  the  present 
day — by  all,  tliat  is,  who  are  not  hampered  by  dogmatic  pre- 
dilections— that  our  book  was  composed  at  the  time  of  the 
Maccahaean  rising,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  between  1G7 
and  1G5  B.C.,  tliat  is  to  say  before  the  re-consecrating  of  the 
temple,  for  as  yet  this  latter  event  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  author.  It  is  only  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  period 
that  the  book  can  be  said  to  have  either  sense  or  meaning. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  framed  with  the  view  of  exer- 
cising  a  practical  influence  precisely  in  such  a  time  as  this. 
With  its  various  narratives  and  re>velations  it  seeks,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  encourage  the  hosts  of  faithful  Israelites  to 
maintain  a  stedfast  adherence  to  the  law,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  console  them  with  the  certain  prospect  of  immediate 
deliverance.  It  is  even  at  this  very  moment — such  is  the 
author's  thought — when  the  distress  is  at  its  height,  that  the 
deliverance  is  also  nearest  at  hand.  The  days  of  the  Gentile 
monarchies  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The  last  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  godless  and  criminal  of  them  all,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  annihilated  through  the  impending  miracu- 
lous breaking  in  on  the  part  of  God  upon  tlie  current  of  the 
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world's  history,  Avliereupon  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  will 
be  committed  to  the  "  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  the  faithful 
Israelites,  They  will  inherit  the  kingdom  and  possess  it  for 
ever  and  ever.  That  is  what  those  who  are  just  now  so 
sorely  oppressed  and  persecuted  are  to  bear  iu  mind  for  their 
comfort  and  encouragement. 

The  book  was  composed  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in 
Aramaic  (Chaldee),  the  Aramaic  portion  being  that  extending 
from  ii.  4  to  vii.  28.  And  so  from  this  we  can  see  that  it  was 
just  tlien  that  the  Aramaic  came  to  be  the  prevailing  dialect 
of  Palestine,  while  the  Hebrew  fell  more  and  more  into 
desuetude.  In  the  course  of  two  centuries  after  this,  viz.  iu 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  that'the  process,  which  at 
this  point  is  thus  beginning,  has  been  already  fully  completed 
(see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  9). 

The  high  estimation  in  which  from  the  first  this  book  was  held  by 
bt'Heving  Israelites  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  always  continued  to 
retain  its  place  in  the  canon.  Even  that  somewhat  older  work,  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  was  ultimately  excluded  from  the  Hebrew  canon, 
and  that,  although  in  point  of  form  and  contents  it  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  early  Hebrew  literature  than  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Obviously 
the  reason  of  both  those  facts  is  this,  that  the  work  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  was  published  under  the  author's  real  name,  whereas  the  Book  of 
Daniel  appeared  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  older  authorities.  It  is  in 
fact  the  only  literary  product  of  its  time  that  retained  a  place  in  the  canon, 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  psalms  which  happened  to  have  been 
jireviously  embodied  in  the  Psalter.  We  alreaily  find  evidence  of  acquaint- 
ance with  our  book  in  the  oldest  of  the  Sibyls  {Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  39fJ-400, 
only  a  few  decades  later  than  Daniel)  ;  further  iu  1  Mace.  iL  59,  60,  and 
Baruch  i.  15-18. 

The  exegetical  and  critical  literature  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  enumerated 
in  De  Wette-Schrader's  Einleitung  in  die  kanon.  und  apokr.  Biicher  d(s 
A.  T.  (1869),  p.  485  sq.  Kleinert,  Ahriss  dcr  Einlcituiicj  zum  A.  T.  (1878), 
pp.  59-61.  Reu?s,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schrifien  Alten  Testaments  (1881), 
§  461.     Graf,  art.  "  Daniel,"  in  Schenkel's  BibcUex.  i.  564. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  in  j^assing  to  offer  here  a  small  contribution 
toward  the  exposition  of  chap.  ix.  24-27.  In  that  passage  the  author 
endeavours  to  explain  the  seventy  years  of'  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  12),  by 
taking  them  to  mean  seventy  weeks  of  years  (70  x  7)  And  this  number 
again  he  proceeds  to  break  up  into  7  +  62  +  1.  Then,  as  the  context  makes 
it  well-nigh  impossible  to  doubt,  he  reckons  the  first  seven  weeks  of  years 
(therefore  49  years)  as  the  jicribd  that  would  elapse  between  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  Jcntxahm  and  tlie  accession  of  Cyrus,  wliich  pretty  nearly  coincMoa 
•with  the  actual  number  of  years  cmbnicerl  in  that  period  (588-.">r)7  B.C.). 
The  subsequent  sixty-two  weeks  of  years  he  reckons,  and  that  with  rather 
more  nicety  tlian  before,  as  being  tlie  period  extending  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  iiis  (the  author's)  own  day  :  till  "  an  anointed  one  shall  l)e  cutoff," 
liy  which  we  have  probably  to  understand  the  murder  of  the  high  priest 
Onias  III.  in  the  year  171.  But  the  number  of  years  between  537  and  171 
is  only  3GG,  wiiereas  62  weeks  of  years  would  be  equal  to  434.  Conse- 
quently the  author  has  miscalculated  to  the  extent  of  70  years.  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  is  impossible,  and  have  therefore  tried  in  various  ways 
to  evade  the  only  interpretation  of  which  the  context  will  permit.  But  that 
such  an  error  as  this  is  actually  possible  is  proved  most  conclusively  by  the 
circumstance  that  Josephns,  for  cxaniple,  likewise  falls  into  an  error  of  a 
similar  kind,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  three  following  passages :  (1)  Bell. 
JiuL  vi.  4.  8,  where  he  gives  639  as  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  second  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  (70  a.d.).  In  that  case  the  second  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  would 
have  to  be  the  year  569  B.C.  (2)  Antt.  xx.  10,  where  he  makes  out  that 
there  was  a  period  of  414  years  between  the  return  from  the  captivity  (in 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign)  and  the  time  of  Antiochus  V.  Eupator 
(164-162).  (3)  Antt.  xiii.  11.  1,  where  he  calculates  that  481  years 
elapsed  between  the  return  from  the  captivity  (iu  the  first  year  of  the  reigu 
of  Cyrus)  and  the  time  of  Aristobulus  (105-104).  Consequently  according 
to  (1)  the  accession  of  Cyrus  must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  570  B.C.. 
according  to  (2)  somewhere  about  578  B.C.,  and  according  to  (3)  iu 
586  B.C.,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  it  took  place  iu  537  B.C.  Josephus 
therefore  has  nnscalcnlated  to  the  extent  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ton 
many.  A  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  the  numbers  of  Daniel  is  made 
by  the  Jewish'  Hellenist  Den)etrius,  who  reckons  that  573  years  elapsed 
between  the  cai-rying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity  and  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  lY.  (222  B.C.),  and  so,  precisely  like  Daniel,  putting  it  at 
some  seventy  years  too  many  (see  the  pa-^sage  as  given  iu  Clement  of 
Alexand.  Strom,  i.  21.  141  ;  for  more  about  Demetrius,  see  §  33  below). 
Therefore,  in  estimating  the  length  of  the  period  in  question  at  some 
seventy  years  too  much,  Daniel  is  obviously  following  some  current  view 
on  the  matter.  Just  at  the  time  now  under  consideration  there  was  as  yet 
an  absence  of  the  necessary  means  for  determining  tlie  correct  chronology. 
In  Daniel's  case,  however,  the  error  is  all  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
his  estimating  the  length  of  the  period  referred  to  at  sixty-two  year  weeks 
was  simply  a  consequence  of  his  interpretation  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy. 


2.    The  Book  of  Enoch. 

Enoch  (in  common  \\\\.\\  Elijah)  occupies  this  singular 
position  among  the  Old  Testament  men  of  Gorl,  that  when 
removed  from   the  eaith  he  was  carried  directly  to  heaven. 
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A   man   of  this   stamp  could  not  but  appear  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  to  communicate  to 
the  world  revelations  regarding  the  divine  mysteries,  seeing 
that  he  had  even  been  deemed  worthy  of  immediate  inter- 
course with  God.     Accordingly  at  a  somewhat  early  period, 
probably  as  far  back  as  the  second  century  before  Christ,  an 
apocalyptic   writing  appeared  purporting  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Enoch,  which  work  was  subsequently  issued  in  an 
enlarged  and  revised  form.     This  Book  of  Enoch  was  alreadv 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  "  Jubilees  "  and  of  the 
"  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  and  was  afterwards  a 
great  favourite  in  the  Christian  Church.     As  is  well  known,  it 
is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (14,  1*5),  while  many  of  the 
Fathers  use  it  without  hesitation  as  the  genuine  production  of 
Enoch,  and  as  containing  authentic  divine  revelations,  although 
it   has    never    been   officially   recognised  by   the   Church   as 
canonical.       We  still   find  the  Byzantine    chronicler,  George 
Syncellus  (about  800  A.D.),  quoting  two  long  passages  from  it 
(Syncell.  Chron.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  20-23  and  42-47).     But  after 
that  the  book  disappeared,  and  was  looked  upon  as  lost  till,  in 
the   course   of  last  century,  the  discovery  was  made  that  an 
Mhiopic  version  of  it  was  still  extant  in  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
In  the  year  1773,  Bruce  the  English  traveller  brought  three 
manuscripts   of  it  to  Europe.      But  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1821  that  the  whole  work  was  given  to  the  world  through  the 
English  translation  of  Laurence.      A  German  translation  was 
issued  by  Hoffmann  which,  from   chap.  i.  to  Iv.  (1833),  was 
based    upon    the    English    version    of    Laurence,    and    from 
.'.hap.  Ivi.  to  the  end  (1838)  on  the  Ethiopia  version  collated 
with   a  new  manuscript.      The  Ethiopic  text  was  published 
first  by  Laurence  in  1838,  and  subsequently  by  Dillmann  in 
1851,  after  having  collated  it  with  five   manuscripts.     Dill- 
mann  likewise  issued   (1853)   a  new  German  translation,  in 
which    there    were   material  emendations,   and    on    whicli    all 
disquisitions  connected   with  this  book  have  been  based  ever 
since.      It  seemed  as  thoutjh   there  were   reason  to  hor)e  that 
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more  light  would  be  thrown  upon  this  book  when  a  small 
fragment  of  it  in  Greek  (extending  from  ver.  42  to  ver.  40 
of  chap.  Lxxxix.),  taken  from  a  Codex  Vaticanus  (cod.  (jr.  1809), 
written  in  tachygraphic  characters,  was  published  in  facsimile 
by  ]\Iai  {Patrum  Nova  BiUioth.  vol.  ii.),  and  deciphered  by 
Gildmeister  (Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1855,  pp.  621-624).  For, 
from  what  was  stated  by  Mai,  one  was  led  to  suppose  that 
there  was  still  far  more  in  .the  codex  than  had  yet  been  pub- 
lished. But,  alas  !  a  fresh  examination  by  Gebhardt  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  deciphered  fragment  was  all  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  that  it  contained  (Merx'  Archiv,  vol.  ii.  p.  243). 

But  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  something  like  a  clear  idea 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  remarkable  book,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  present  to  the  reader  a  brief  outline  of  its 
contents. 

Chap.  i.  1  :  Title.  Enoch's  benediction  on  the  elect  and 
the  righteous.  Chaps,  i.-v. :  Introduction.  Enoch  rehearses 
the  fact  that  he  saw  a  vision  in  heaven,  which  was  shown  him 
by  the  angels  who  communicated  to  him  the  history  of  all  the 
future  generations  of  men,  telling  him  that  the  wicked  would 
be  sentenced  to  everlasting  damnation,  while  the  rifjhteous 
would  obtain  eternal  life.  Chaps,  vi.-xi.  contain  an  account 
of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  based  upon  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  though  in  a  much  more  elaborate  form.  God  ordains 
the  kind  of  punishment  to  which  the  fallen  angels  are  to  be 
condemned,  and  appoints  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  is  to  be 
purged  of  their  evil-doing  and  wickedness.  The  angels  are 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  executing  both  those  behests.  In 
chaps,  xii.-xvi.  Enoch,  who  mingles  among  the  angels  in 
heaven,  is  commissioned  by  these  latter  to  betake  himself  to 
the  earth  fur  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  fallen  angelS 
the  impending  judgment  (here  Enoch  resumes  the  use  of  the 
first  person).  When  he  lias  fulfilled  his  commission  the  fallen 
angels  prevail  upon  him  to  intercede  with  God  in  their 
l)ehalf.  But  God  refuses  to  entertain  the  intercession  of 
Enoch,  who    in    a   new  and   imucsing   vision   receives  a  frcsli 
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commission  to  go  and  announce  once  more  their  approaching 
destruction.  In  xvii.-xxxvi.  Enoch  relates  (in  the  first 
person)  how  he  was  carried  over  mountains,  water  and  rivers, 
and  shown  everywhere  the  secret  divine  origin  of  all  the 
objects  and  operations  of  nature.  He  also  tells  how  he  was 
shown  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  place  to  which  the  evil 
angels  were  banished  ;  and  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  of 
the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust ;  and  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in 
store  for  the  elect  righteous ;  and  the  place  of  punishment  for 
tlie  condemned ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  which  Adam 
and  Eve  had  eaten.  Chaps,  xxxvii.  to  Ixxi.  record  "  the 
second  vision  of  wisdom  which  Enoch  the  son  of  Jared  saw," 
consisting  of  three  allegories.  Chaps,  xxxviii.  to  xliv.  contain 
the  first  allegory.  Enoch  sees  in  a  vision  the  dwellings  of 
the  righteous  and  the  resting-places  of  the  saints.  He  also 
sees  the  myriads  upon  myriads  who  stand  before  tlie  majesty 
of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  the  four  archangels  Michael, 
Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Phanuel.  He  is  further  permitted  to 
look  upon  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  to  see  the  places  where  the 
winds  are  kept,  and  the  receptacles  for  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
lastly  to  behold  the  lightning  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  all  of 
which  have  their  own  special  names,  and  which  names  they 
respectively  answer  to.  Chaps,  xlv.  to  Ivii.  contain  the  second 
allegory.  Enoch  is  favoured  with  information  regarding  the 
"  Chosen  One,"  the  "  Son  of  man,"  i.e.  regarding  the  Messiah, 
His  nature  and  mission,  how  He  is  to  judge  the  world  and 
establish  His  kingdom.  Chaps.  Iviii.  to  Ixix.  contain  the  third 
allegory,  treating  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the 
elect ;  of  the  mysteries  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  ;  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Chosen  One,  the  Son  of  man,  is  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  world.  Here  several  portions  are  inserted 
which  interrupt  the  continuity  and  plainly  show  that  they  are 
interpolations  by  another  hand.  Chaps.  Ixx.-lxxi.  contain  the 
conclusion  of  the  allegories.  In  chaps.  Ixxii.— Ixxxii.  we  have 
"  the  book  concerning  the  revolutions  of  the  lights  of  heaven," 
or  tJte  astronomical   hook.  '  Here   Enoch   favours    us   with  all 
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sorts  of  astronomical  information  whiih  he  himself  hsd 
obtained  from  the  angel  Uriel.  Chaps.  Ixxxiii.  to  xc.  contain 
two  visions.  («)  In  Ixxxiii.  to  Ixxxiv.  Enoch  sees  in  a  dreadful 
vision  the  destruction  (l)y  the  flood)  which  is  awaiting  the 
sinful  world,  and  prays  God  not  to  annihilate  the  whole  human 
family.  Qj)  In  Ixxxv.  to  xc.  we  have  the  vision  of  the  cattle, 
sheep,  wild  beasts  and  shepherds ;  under  the  symbolism  of 
which  the  whole  history  of  Israel  is  predicted  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Messianic  era.  As  this  historical 
vision  is  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  enables  us  with 
anything  like  approximate  certainty  to  determine  the  date  of 
its  composition,  we  will  devote  more  special  attention  to  its 
contents  at  a  suljseqnent  stage.  In  chap.  xci.  we  have 
Enoch's  exhortation  to  his  children  to  lead  a  righteous  life 
(by  way  of  conclusion  to  what  goes  befure).  Chap.  xcii.  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  next  section.  In  xciii.  and  xciv.  12-17, 
Enoch  enlightens  us  "out  of  the  books"  regarding  the  world- 
weeks.  In  the  first  week  Enoch  lives,  in  the  second  Noah,  in 
the  third  Abraham,  in  the  fourth  Moses,  in  the  fifth  the  temple 
is  bnilt,  at  tlie  end  of  the  sixth  it  is  destroyed  again,  in  the 
seventh  an  apostate  generation  arises,  and  at  the  end  of  those 
weeks  the  righteous  are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  heaven ; 
in  the  eighth  righteousness  receives  a  sword,  and  sinners  are 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous,  and  a  house  is  built  for 
the  great  King  ;  in  the  ninth  the  judgment  is  revealed  ;  in  the 
tenth  and  in  the  seventh  part  of  it  the  final  judgment  will 
take  place.  Chaps,  xciv.  to  cv.  contain  woes  upon  the  wicked 
and  the  ungodly,  the  announcement  of  their  certain  destruc- 
tion, and  an  exhortation  to  cherish  joyful  expectations 
addressed  to  the  righteous  (very  diffuse  and  full  of  mere 
repetitions).  In  chaps,  cvi.  and  cvii.  we  have  a  narrative  of 
the  birth  of  Noah  and  what  took  place  at  it.  The  wonderful 
appearance  of  this  personage  gives  Enoch  occasion  to  predict 
the  flood.  Chap,  cviii.  contains  "  a  further  writing  by  Enoch," 
in  which  he  tells  hows  he  had  got  certain  information  from  an 
anLjcl    reuardin*:  the   fire    of   hell    to   which    the   souls  of  the 
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wicked  and  the  blaspheming  are  to  be  consigned,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  blessings  that  are  in  store  for  the  humble  and 
the  righteous. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  outline  of  its  contents,  this  book 
purports  to  be  a  series  of  revelations  with  which  Enoch  was 
iavoured  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  through  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  his  sojourn  among  the  heavenly  spirits. 
These  revelations  he  committed  to  writing  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  transmitted  them  to  posterity.  The  contents 
are  of  an  extremely  varied  character.  They  embrace  the 
laws  of  nature  no  less  than  the  organization  and  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  To  impart  information  regarding  the 
whole  of  those  matters  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  this 
mysterious  book.  The  work  furnishes  but  few  data  that  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  way  of  enabling  us  to  make  out 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed.  Conse- 
([uently  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  relative  to  this 
are  of  a  widely  divergent  order.  Still  a  certain  consensus  of 
opinion  has  grown  up  with  regard  to  at  least  a  few  leading 
points.  In  the  lirst  place  we  may  say  that  the  view  of  J. 
Chr.  K.  von  Hofmann,  Weisse,  and  Philippi,  to  the  effect  that 
the  entire  book  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  author  (Hofmann 
holding  that  the  interpolations  are  but  of  a  trifling  character) 
is  confined  pretty  much  to  those  writers  themselves.^*  In 
the  case  of  the  whole  three  of  them  the  entertaining  of  such  a 
view  is  essentially  due  to  dogmatic  reasons,  while,  in  the  case 
of  Hofmann  and  Philippi  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  our  book  is  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (for  they  would  have  us  believe  that 
conversely  it  was  that  passage  in  the  Book  of  Jude  that  first 
suggested  the  writing  of  the  book  now  under  consideration). 
But  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  afhrmed  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  modern  scholar  who  holds  that  the  whole  work 
was  composed  by  one  and  the  same  author.      Even  Dillmanu, 

^3  Liicke,  who  at  one  time  (1st  ed.)  was  also  disposed  to  favour  this  viev 
decidedly  abandoned  it  afterwards. 
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M'ho  in  his  translation  and  exposition  still  continued  to 
assume  a  substantial  unity  of  authorship  (the  interpolations 
being  only  trifling,  although  tolerably  numerous),  has — in  spite 
of  Wittichen's  almost  entire  concurrence  in  it — long  ago 
abandoned  this  view.  He  is  now  at  one  with  almost  all  the 
critics  in  holding  that  the  book  consists  of  several  pieces,  and 
all  of  them  entirely  different  from  one  another.  On  tliis 
assumption  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  so-called 
"allegories"  chaps,  xxxvii.-lxxi.,  are  above  all  to  he  ascribed  to 
a  separate  autltor  (so  for  example  Krieger,  Liicke,  2nd  ed., 
Ewald,  Dillmann  latterly,  Kostlin,  Hilgenfeld,  Langen,  Sieffert, 
Eeuss,  Volkmar).  Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  other  leading 
sections  of  the  book  (i.-xxxvi.  and  Ixxii.-cviii.),  interpolations 
more  or  less  numerous  are  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  exist,  althongli  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  where  in  each  instance  they  begin  and  end.  Again,  there 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  each  of  those  leading 
sections,  above  all,  of  the  one  containing  the  visions  (Ixxxiii.- 
xc).  Volkmar  alone  has  found  his  predilection  for  the  time 
of  Barcocheba  too  much  for  him  in  this  instance  as  well, 
preferring,  aS  he  does,  to  regard  the  portions  in  question  as 
having  been  written  by  one  of  Akiba's  disciples.  All  the 
others  are  agreed  in  holding  that  they  belong  to  the  second 
century  B.C.,  either  limiting  the  date  to  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Maccabaean  period  (so  Krieger,  Liicke,  2nd  ed.,  Langen),  or 
finding  it  further  on,  viz.  in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus  (so 
Ewald,  Dillmann,  Kostlin,  Sieffert,  Reuss,  likewise  Witticlien), 
or  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (so  Hilgen- 
feld). But  it  is  with  respect  to  that  section  which,  as  regards 
its  contents,  is  the  most  important  of  any,  viz.  the  allegories, 
chaps,  xxxvi.-lxxi.,  that  o])inion  fluctuates  most  of  all. 
Here  Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar  agree  with  Hofmann,  Weisse, 
and  Philippi  thus  far,  that  in  common  with  these  latter  tht-y 
ascribe  the  section  in  question  to  a  Christian  author  (Hilgen- 
feld to   a   Gnostic  ^^'riler).     All   other   critics   rel'er  it  to  some 
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pre-Christian  period,  Langen  to  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Maccabaean  age  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  Ewald 
to  somewhere  about  144  B.C.,  Kostlin,  Sieffert,  and  Dillmann 
(Herzog's  Eeal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  351  sq.)  to  some  date  previous 
to  64  B.C.,  Krieger  and  Liicke  to  the  early  part  of  Herod's 
reign,  while  Eeuss  refrains  from  suggesting  any  date  at  all. 

Such  unanimity  as  has  thus  far  been  secured  may  serve 
at  the  same  time  to  give  us  an  idea  how  far  we  can  here 
hope  to  obtain  results  of  a  trustworthy  character.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  certain  than  another  it  is  tliis,  that  the  hook 
is  not  all  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  author.  Not  only 
is  the  section  containing  the  allegories,  chaps,  xxxvii.-lxxi., 
undoubtedly  a  perfectly  independent  portion  of  the  book,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  composed  of  very  heterogeneous 
elements,  and  obviously  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of 
longer  or  shorter  interpolations.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
leading  portions  of  the  work,  the  following  groups  may  be 
distinguished : — 

1.  The  original  writing,  i.e.  the  leading  portion  consisting 
of  i.-xxxvi.,  Ixxii.-cv.,  but  with  the  restriction  just  referred  to. 
The  only  clue  we  get  to  the  date  of  its  composition  is  that 
furnished  by  the  historical  vision  in  chaps.  Ixxxv.-xc.  Here 
we  have  a  representation  of  the  entire  history  of  the  theocracy 
from  Adam  down  to  the  author's  own  day,  and  that  under 
the  symbolism  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  a  vision  presented  to 
him  in  a  dream,  Enoch  saw  how  a  white  ox  (Adam)  once 
sprung  out  of  the  earth ;  and  then  a  white  cow  (Eve) ;  and 
along  with  this  latter  yet  other  cattle,  a  black  ox  (Cain)  and  a 
red  one  (Abel).  The  black  ox  gored  the  red  one,  which 
thereupon  vanished  from  the  earth.  But  the  black  ox  begat 
many  other  black  cattle.  Thereupon  the  cow  just  referred  to 
(Eve)  gave  birth  to  a  white  ox  (Seth),  from  which  sprung  a  great 
many  other  white  cattle.  But  stars  (angels)  fell  from  heaven, 
and  after  having  had  intercourse  with  the  cows  of  the  black 
cattle  (the  daughters  of  Cain),  they  begat  elephants,  camels, 
and  asses   (the   giants).      And  so  in  this  way  the   history  is 
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proceeded  with,  tlie  theocratic  line  being  always  represented 
by  the  white  cattle.  From  Jacob  onwards  white  sheep  are 
substituted  fur  the  white  cattle.  The  symbolic  character  of 
the  representation  is  patent  all  through,  while  it  presents 
liardly  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  interpretation  till  we 
come  to  the  point  where  the  sheep  are  attacked  by  wild 
animals,  i.e.  till  the  hostile  powers  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 
come  upon  the  stage.  For  in  Ixxxix.  55  it  is  narrated  how 
the  Lord  of  the  sheep  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  the 
lions  and  tigers  and  wolves  and  jackals,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  foxes,  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts ;  and  how  the 
wild  beasts  began  to  tear  the  sheep  to  pieces.  And  the  Lord 
forsook  their  house  (Jerusalem)  and  their  tower  (the  temple), 
Ixxxix.  56,  i.e.  He  withdrew  His  gracious  presence  from  them 
(for  there  is  no  question  of  the  destruction  of  these  till  a 
much  later  stage).  And  He  appointed  seventy  shepherds  to 
feed  the  sheep,  and  charged  them  to  allow  as  many  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts  as  He  would  order  them,  but 
not  more  (Ixxxix.  59,  60).  And  he  summoned  "another" 
and  commanded  him  to  write  down  the  number  of  sheep 
destroyed  by  the  shepherds  (Ixxxix.  61-64).  And  the 
shepherds  fed  them  "  each  his  time,"  and  delivered  the  sheep 
into  the  hand  of  tlie  lions  and  tigers.  And  these  latter 
burnt  down  that  tower  (the  temple)  and  destroyed  that  house 
(Jerusalem,  Ixxxix.  65,  66).  And  the  shepherds  delivered  to 
the  wild  beasts  far  more  sheep  than  they  had  been  ordered  to 
do  (Ixxxix.  68-71).  And  when  tlie  shepherds  had  fed  the 
Hock  twelve  hours,  three  of  those  sheep  came  back  and  began 
to  rebuild  the  house  (Jerusalem)  and  the  tower  (the  temple), 
chap.  Ixxxix.  72,  73.  But  the  sheep  were  so  blinded  as  to 
mingle  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  the  sliepherds  did 
not  rescue  them  from  the  hand  of  the  beasts  (Ixxxix.  74,  75). 
But  when  ficc-and-tlnrty^*  shepherds  had  fed  them,  all  the 

^*  Dillmann  rcails  thirty-six,  wliicli  is  not  supported  by  inaimscri[it 
authority.  Tlie  manuscripts  read  thirty-seven.  IJnt,  from  what  follows, 
thtie  wiu  harUv  be  a  iloulit  that  thirtv-live  is  tlie  correct  rea'liiijr. 
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fowls  of  the  air,  the  eagles,  the  hawks,  the  kites  and  the 
ravens  came  and  hegan  to  prey  upon  those  sheep  and  to  peck 
out  their  eyes  and  to  devour  their  flesh  (xc.  1,  2).  And 
again  when  three-and-twenty  shepherds  had  tended  the  flock 
and  eight-and-Jifty  times  in  all  were  completed  (xc.  5),  then 
little  lamhs  were  born  of  the  white  sheep,  and  they  began  to 
cry  to  the  sheep ;  but  these  pay  no  heed  to  them  (xc.  6,  7). 
And  the  ravens  swooped  down  upon  the  lambs  and  seized  one 
of  them,  and  tore  and  devoured  the  sheep,  till  horns  grew 
upon  the  lambs,  and,  above  all,  a  large  horn  shot  out  to  whicli 
all  the  young  ones  betake  themselves  (xc.  8—10).  And  the 
eagles  and  the  hawks  and  the  kites  still  continue  to  tear  the 
sheep  to  pieces.  And  the  ravens  sought  to  break  to  pieces 
the  horn  of  that  young  sheep  and  struggled  with  it ;  and  it 
strove  with  them.  And  the  Lord  came  to  the  help  of  that 
young  one ;  and  all  the  beasts  flee  and  fall  before  him  (xc. 
11—15).  Here  the  narrative  breaks  off.  For  what  follows 
seems  for  the  author  to  lie  in  the  future.  It  is  only  further 
remarked  that  the  Uvelve  last  shepherds  had  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  had  preceded  them  (xc.  17). 

In  their  endeavours  to  interpret  this  narrative,  so  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  all  the  leading  points,  the  expositors  seem 
almost  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  trying  who  would 
misunderstand  it  most.  Strangely  enough,  all  the  earlier 
expositors  down  to  Llicke  inclusive  have  taken  the  first  thirty- 
seven  shepherds  to  mean  the  native  kings  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  I  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  in  the  present 
day  all  are  agreed  that  the  seventy  shepherds  are  intended  to 
represent  the  period  during  which  Israel  was  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  the  Gentile  powers.  "  But  it  is  a  strange  misappre- 
hension, into  which  almost  all  the  expositors  have  been 
betrayed,  when  they  suppose  that  the  seventy  shepherds  are 
intended  to  represent  a  corresponding  number  of  Gentile 
rulers.  The  whole  narrative  leaves  no  room  whatever  to 
doubt,  that  the  she2Jherds  are  rather  to  he  ^tnderstood  as  angels 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  only  as  many 
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of  ihe  slieep  are  torn  to  pieces  as  God  iuteads  and  no  more. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  up  till  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  present  work,  Von  Hofmann  was  the  only- 
writer  who  recognised  this  {Schrifiheweis,  i.  422).^''  It  is,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  the  wild  beasts  and  the  birds  of 
prey  that  represent  the  Gentile  rulers.  Consequently  the 
shepherds  must  have  some  other  meaning  altogether.  But 
they  certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  representing  human  beings, 
for  throughout  the  entire  vision  these  latter  are,  without 
exception,  represented  under  the  symbolism  of  animals, 
whereas  the  angels  appear  even  in  chap.  Ixxxvii.  under  that 
of  men.  And  that  the  shepherds  are  as  matter  of  fact 
intended  to  represent  .angels  is  still  further  confirmed  by  what 
follows :  (1)  Before  they  commence  to  tend  the  iiock  they  all 
appear  before  God  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  from  Him 
receive  their  commission  to  feed  the  flock  one  after  the  other 
(Ixxxix.  59).  IIow  could  this  apply  to  Gentile  rulers?  Or 
are  we  to  think  of  them  as  in  a  pre-existent  state  ?  (2)  At 
the  judgment  they  are  classed  along  with  the  fallen  angels 
(xc.  20  sqq.).  (3)  The  angel  that  is  summoned  to  write  down 
the  number  of  sheep  that  are  destroyed  is  in  Ixxxix.  6 1  briefly 
spoken  of  as  "  another,"  which  would  surely  justify  us  in  assum- 
ing that  the  shepherds  mentioned  immediately  before  belong 
to  precisely  the  same  category  as  this  "  other."  (4)  Nor  can 
the  shepherds  be  identified  with  the  Gentile  rulers  for  this 
further  reason,  that  according  to,  Ixxxix.  75  they  are  also 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  sheep  from  the 
wild  beasts.  Consequently  they  are  evidently  an  impartial 
power  placed  over  the  sheep  and  the  wild  beasts  alike,  or 
they  are  meant  to  be  so  at  least.^^  The  thought  in  the 
author's  mind  then  is  this,  that  from    the   moment  that  in 

^*  Since  then  tliis  view  has  been  endorsed  by  Kcssclring  (^Lit.  Ccntralhl. 
1874,  p.  lo3),  Uiummond  {Tlie  Jiuixh  Mci^siah,  p.  40  sqq.)  and  Wieseler 
{Zeilschr.  dcr  dcutsc/un  morgcidaiuL  Gcmlbch.  188i;,  p.  18iJ). 

1''  Even  in  the  later  Jewish  lla-rpaHali  we  meet  with  the  idea  tliat 
SL'Venty  angels  were  set  over  the  Gentile  world,  that  is  to  say  one  over  each 
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accordance  with  the  divine  purpose  Israel  was  assailed  and 
subjugated  by  the  Gentile  powers,  God  appointed  angels  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  these  powers  executed  upon  Israel  the 
judgment  with  which  He  intended  them  to  be  visited  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  also  to  see  that  they  did  not  oppress  and  persecute 
Israel  unduly.  But  the  watchers  neglect  their  duty;  they 
allow  the  wild  beasts  to  destroy  a  greater  number  than  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and,  as  is  predicted  toward  the  conclusion, 
they  are  for  this  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire  along  with  the  fallen 
angels. 

It  would  lead  to  too  great  a  digression  M-ere  we  to  do  more 
in  the  way  of  refuting  the  misapprehensions  here  in  question. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  stating  what — follow- 
ing Dillmann  and  Ewald  above  all — we  conceive  to  be  the 
correct  interpretation.  The  numbers  in  the  text  serve  to 
show  that  the  author  divides  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the 
Gentile  supremacy  into  four  peo^iods  arranged  thus:  12  +  23  + 
23  +  12,  which  are  simply  intended  to  denote  in  a  general 
way  two  shorter  periods  (at  the  beginning)  and  two  longer 
ones  (in  the  middle).  For  every  calculation  pretending  to 
chronological  exactness  must  be  radically  erroneous,  whether, 
with  Hilgenfeld,  we  take  year -weeks  or,  with  Volkmar, 
take  decades  as  our  basis.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
where  the  different  periods  are  intended  to  begin  and  end. 
The  Jlrst  begins  with  the  time  when  the  Gentile  powers 
(consequently  that  of  Assyria  in  the  first  instance)  began  to 
turn  against  Israel,  and  extends  to  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  only  difficulty  here  being 
as  to  who  are  meant  by  the  three  returning  sheep  (Ixxxix.  72). 
Probably  the  author  here  alludes  to  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  the  less  prominent  colleague  of  Zerubbabel,  viz. 
Joshua,  being  left  out  of  account.  The  second  period  extends 
of  the  seventy  Gentile  nations.  See  Targitm  of  Jonathan  on  Deut. 
xxxn.  8.  Pirke  de-Rahbi  Eliezer,  chap.  xxiv.  Wagenseil's  note  on  Sola 
vii.  6  (in  Surenhusius's  Mishna,  iii.  263  sq.).  Schegg,  Evangelium 
nnch  Lukas  iihers.  und  erklart,  ii.  69.  Also  the  expositors  generally  on 
Luke  X.  1. 

DIV.  IL  VOL.  IIL  V 
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from  Cyrus  to  Alexander  tlic  Great.  Fur  the  siibstitiition  of 
the  birds  of  prey  for  the  wild  beasts  (xc.  2)  plainly  marks  the 
transition  from  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks.  The  third 
extends  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Nothing  but  stubborn  prejudice  can  prevent  any  one  from  see- 
ing that,  by  the  symbolism  of  the  lambs  (xc.  6),  the  Maccabees 
are  to  be  understood.  Lastly,  the  fourth  period  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Maccabaean  age  on  to  the  author's 
own  day.  Tliat,  everything  considered,  this  latter  coincides 
with  the  time  of  the  Hasmonaean  princes  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  And  it  is  very  likely  that,  by  the  great  horn  which 
is  mentioned  last,  it  is  John  Hyrcanus  that  is  referred  to. 
Only  we  feel  bound  to  agree  with  Gebhardt,  who,  owing  to 
the  uncertain  character  of  the  Ethiopic  text,  warns  us  against 
being  too  detailed  in  our  interpretation.  But  (seeing  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabaean  age  onwards  the  times 
of  twelve  shepherds  had  elapsed)  this  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  tlcat  the  author  wrote  some  time  in  the  last  third  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  If  we  compare  the  12  +  23  +  23  +  12 
times,  that  are  put  down  to  represent  the  four  periods,  with 
the  actual  duration  of  those  periods,  we  will  find  that,  for  the 
eye  of  the  author  looking  backwards,  the  length  of  the  time 
is  foreshortened.  He  represents  the  third  period  (333-175 
B.C.)  as  being  of  precisely  the  same  length  as  the  second, 
whereas  in  point  of  fact  this  latter  was  considerably  longer 
(537-333  B.C.).  And  for  his  eye  the  first  period  dwindles 
down  still  more.  All  this  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  case  of  one  who  is  looking  back  upon  the  events  of  the 
past. 

If  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  assume  that  the  author  of 
the  historical  vision  is,  in  the  main,  the  author  of  chaps, 
i.-xxxvi.,  Ixxii.-cv.  as  well,  then  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  whole  of  those  sections  would  thereby  be  determined 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  allegories,  chaps,  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (with  the  exception 
of  the    Noachian   portions).      Even    on    a  hasty    perusal  one 
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cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  allegories  form  one  distinct 
whole,  and  that  they  are  different  from  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  book.  In  fact  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  they  are  the  production  of  a  different  author.  The 
use  of  the  names  of  God,  the  angelology,  the  eschatology, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  book  (comp.  especially  Kostlin,  pp. 
265-268).  And  as  little  can  there  be  any  room  to  doubt 
that  they  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  original  work.  For  the 
favourite  notion  of  Ewald,  that  they  rank  first  in  point  of 
time,  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Kostlin  (pp.  269-273). 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  allegories  we  notice  this  in 
particular,  that  a  decided  prominence  is  ^iven  in  them  to  the 
Messianic  hope  and  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  whereas,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  book,  those  are  matters  that  are  touched 
on  once  or  twice  at  the  most.  This  again  is  connected  with 
a  further  peculiarity  to  which  Kostlin  in  particular  has 
directed  attention,  namely,  that  here,  instead  of  its  being  the 
wicked  and  the  ungodly  in  general  who  appear  in  contrast  to 
the  pious,  as  is  the  case  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  is  rather 
the  Gentile  rulers,  the  kings  and  the  powerful  ones  of  the 
earth  (chaps,  xxxviii.  4,  5,  xlvi.  7,  8,  xlviii.  8-10,  liii.  5,  liv. 
2,  Iv.  4,  Ixii.  1,  3,  6,  9-11,  Ixiii.  1-12).  This  circumstance 
serves  to  explain  why  it  is  that  precisely  in  these  allegories 
such  decided  prominence  is  given  to  the  Messianic  hope. 
But  when,  it  may  now  be  asked,  were  they  composed  ?  The 
only  passage  which  furnishes  any  clue  to  the  date  is  chap. 
Ivi.,  where  it  is  predicted  that,  in  the  closing  period,  the 
Parthians  and  Medes  would  come  from  the  east  and  invade 
the  Holy  Land,  but  that  they  would  encounter  obstacles  at 
the  holy  city,  when  they  would  turn  upon  and  destroy  each 
other  (Ivi.  5-7).  When  Kostlin  would  have  us  infer  from 
this  passage  that  the  writing  here  in  question  must  have  been 
composed  previous  to  the  year  64  B.C.,  as  otherwise  we  should 
have  expected  that  the  Eomans  would  have  been  mentioned 
as  well,  we  may  reply  that  such  an  expectation  is  absolutely 
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groundless  and  unwarrantable.  It  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  conclude,  with  Liicke,  that  this  passage  presupposes 
what  had  already  taken  place,  viz.  the  Parthian  invasion  of 
Palestine  (40—38  B.C.),  the  recollection  of  which  would  have 
some  influence  in  shaping  the  author's  eschatological  hopes,  so 
that,  according  to  this,  the  allegories  would  be  composed  at 
the  very  soonest  in  the  time  of  Herod.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prediction  to  the  effect  that  the  Parthian  power  would  collapse 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  the  city  was 
still  standing,  as  otherwise  it  would  surely  have  been  necessary 
first  of  all  to  predict  its  restoration.  But  the  main  question 
now  is  this,  are  the  allegories  of  pre-  or  of  post- Christian 
origin  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  is  all  the  more  desirable, 
that  it  is  precisely  in  these  that  we  find  so  many  points  of 
contact  with  the  Christology  and  eschatology  of  the  Gospels. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  decision.  However,  this  much  at  least  ought  to  be 
admitted,  that  the  view  of  the  Messiah  presented  in  the  part 
of  the  book  at  present  under  consideration  is  perfectly  explic- 
able on  Jewish  grounds,  and  that,  to  account  for  such  view, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  it  was  due  to  Christian 
influences.  -  Nothing  of  a  specifically  Christian  character  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  part  of  this  section.  But,  supposing  the 
reverse  to  have  been  the  case,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
quite  incredible  that  a  Jew  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
borrowed  it,  and  so  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pronounce  at  once  in  favour  of  a  Christian  origin.  And  this  is 
what  has  actually  been  done  by  all  those  who  cannot  see 
their  way  to  admit  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  writing 
(Ilofmann,  Weisse,  Ililgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Philippi).  But  no 
sooner  is  such  a  view  seriously  entertained  than  the  difficulties 
begin  to  accumulate.  An  anonymous  Christian  author  would 
scarcely  have  been  so  reserved  as  to  avoid  making  any 
allusion  to  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus,  Surely  if  the 
writer  had  any  object  in  view  at  all  it  would  be  to  win 
converts  to  the  faith.     But  how  could  he  hope  to  accomplish 
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this  object,  if  he  always  spoke  merely  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  glory,  merely  of  "  the  Chosen  One  "  as  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  without  making  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  first  place,  He  would  have  to  appear  in  His 
estate  of  humiliation  ?  Surely  any  one  who  candidly  weighs 
the  arfTuments  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  must  feel  con- 
strained  to  admit  that  the  pre-Christian  origin  is  decidedly 
more  probable  than  the  Christian  one.  Further,  the  objection 
based  upon  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Matt.  xvi. 
13-16,  John  xii.  34,  the  expression  "Son  of  man"  M-as  not 
as  yet  a  current  designation  for  the  Messiah  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  whereas  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  sense  in 
the  allegories,  is  without  force.  For  we  are  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  infer  from  those  passages  that  the  expression  "  Son 
of  man  "  was  not  at  that  time  currently  in  use  as  a  Messianic 
title.  In  the  case  of  the  passage  in  John  this  inference  is 
based  simply  upon  false  exegesis  (see,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meyer  for  example).  The  passage  in  Matthew  again  is 
disposed  of  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  its  original  form  as 
preserved  in  Mark  viii.  27  =  Luke  ix.  18,  the  expression 
"  Son  of  man  "  does  not  occur  at  all. 

3.  The  Noachian  ^portions.  The  investigations  of  Dillmann, 
Ewald,  and  Kostlin  have  already  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
passages  liv.  7-lv.  2,  Ix.  65-lxix.  25  break  the  sequence,  and 
were  only  inserted  among  the  allegories  at  a  later  period. 
And  if  further  proof  were  needed,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that 
in  chap.  Ixviii.  1,  "The  Book  of  the  Allegories  of  Enoch"  is 
expressly  quoted.  Those  portions  have  been  called  Noachian, 
partly  because  they  treat  of  Noah  and  his  time,  and  partly 
because  they  purport  to  have. been  written  by  him.  Probably 
chaps,  cvi.,  evil  should  also  be  included  among  them.  Chap. 
cviiL  is  an  independent  addition  inserted  at  a  later  period. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  at  what  dates  those  various 
interpolations  were  made. 

The  whole  Book  of  Enoch,  which  was  gradually  put 
together  in   the  way  we  have  just   stated,  undoubtedly  owes 
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its  origin  to  Palestine  (comp.  Dillraann,  ElnleituTig,  p.  51). 
But  as  our  present  Etliiopic  version  is  taken  from  the  Greek, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  latter  was  the  original  or 
whether  it  was  in  turn  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  Certainly  the  numerous  Hebrew  names  of  the 
angels  point  to  this  latter  as  probable,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that,  in  the  Hasmonaean  age,  Greek  was  hardly  ever 
used  for  literary  purposes.  Consequently  it  has  been  almost 
universally  assumed  that  the  original  was  composed  in  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic."  The  only  exceptions  are  Volkmar  (Zeitschr.  der 
DMG.  1860,  p.  131)  and  Philippi  (p.  126),  who  feel  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  view  that  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
original. 

For  the  Enoch-legend  generally,  comp.  (next  to  Gen.  v.  18-24)  Jesus 
tlie  Son  of  Sirach  xliv.  16,  xlix.  14  ;  Ileb.  xi.  5  ;  Irenaeus,  v.  5.  1 ;  Tertul- 
lian,  De  anima,  chap.  1.  ;  Hippolyt.  De  Christo  et  Antichristo,  chaps,  xliii.- 
xlvii.  ;  Evang.  Nicodemi  (  =  Acta  Pilati),  chap.  xxv. ;  Historia  Josephx 
(apucr.),  chaps,  xxx.-xxxii.  Thilo,  Codex  apocr.  Nov.  Test.  p.  756  sqq. 
Rud.  Hofmann,  Das  Lehen  Jesu  nacli  den  Apokrypken,  p.  459  sqq.  Winer. 
Realwbrtb.  art.  "  Henoch."  Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  filr  Bihel  und 
Talmud,  Part  ii.  art.  "  Henochsage."  The  Bible  dictionaries  generally. 
The  expositors  on  Revelation  xi.  For  a  great  number  of  earlier  disserta- 
tions, consult  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  222  sq. 

To  an  acquaintance  with  our  book  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  so  early  a  notice 
as  that  of  a  Jewish  or  Samaritan  Hellenist  (probably  not  Eupolemus,  but 
some  person  unknown,  see  §  xxxiii.)  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Alexander  Polyliistor,  and  after  him  by  Eusebius,  to  the  effect  that  Enocli 
was  the  inventor  of  astrology  (Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  17.  8,  ed.  Gaisford : 
roiiTou  ivpyiyJucct  vpuTov  t'/iv  d.a-pa'Kuyiu.'j).  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees  not  only 
is  our  book  largely  drawn  upon,  but  expressly  mentioned  (see  Ewald's 
Jahrhh.  der  hibl  Wissenscli.  ii.  24Usq.,  ili.  18  sq.,  90  sq.  Rousch,  Das  Buck 
der  Jubilaen,  p.  40o  sqq.).  In  the  following  nine  passages  in  the  Test. 
Xll.  Patr.  express  reference  is  made  to  Enoch's  prophetical  writings : 
Simeon  v.  ;  Levi  x.  14,  16  ;  Judah  xviii. ;  Zebulon  iii. ;  Dan  v.  ;  Naphtali 
iv.  ;  Benjamin  ix.  Further,  the  mention  of  the  iyp-y^yopi;  (watchers= 
angels)  in  Reuben  v.,  Naphtali  iii.,  may  also  be  said  to  point  to  Enoch. 

Christian  testimonies:  Epist.  of  Jade,  14:  iTrpoJi'/iTivaeti  hi  kuI  rovroii 
sfiho^uo;  ccTTo  'Ao«,t«  ILvux  "^iyuv  «.t.A.  Epist.  of  Barnabas  iv. :  to  Ti'Anov 
aJca.vOoc'hov  ^yyiKiit  ttsoI  ou  yiypx-Trrxi,  u;  'llvuy^  "hkyn.  Ibid.  xvi.  :  Xiyn 
yatp  vj  ypctipvi  (then  follows  a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch).     Irenaeus 

*'  For  the  view  that  the  original  was  in  Hebrew,  see  in  particular 
Iliillevi,  Journal  Asiuliiiue,  1867,  April-May,  pp.  352-395. 
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iv.  16.  2:  Sed  et  Enoch  sine  circumcisione  placens  Deo,  cum  esset  homo, 
Dei  legatione  ad  angelos  fungebatur  et  translatus  est  et  conservatur  usque 
nunc  testis  justi  judicii  Dei.  Tertullian,  De  cultu  feminarum,  i.  3 :  Scio 
scripturam  Enoch,  quae  hunc  ordinem  angelis  dedit,  non  recipi  a  quibusdam, 
quia  nee  in  armarium  Judaicum  admittitur.  Opinor,  non  putaverunt  illam 
ante  cataclysmum  editatn  post  eum  casum  orbis  omnium  rerum  abolitorem 
salvam  esse  potuisse.  .  .  .  Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  this 
was  still  quite  possible,  after  which  he  proceeds  as  follows  :  Sed  cum  Enoch 
eadem  sciiptura  etiam  de  domino  praedicarit,  a  nobis  quidem  nihil  omnino 
rejiciendum  est,  quod  pertineat  ad  nos.  Et  legimus  omnem  scripturam 
aedificationi  habilem  diviuitus  inspirari.  A  Judaeis  potest  jam  videri 
propterea  rejecta,  sicut  et  cetera  fere  quae  Christum  sonant.  .  .  .  Eo 
accedit,  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  possidet.  Comp. 
besides  the  whole  of  the  introduction  to  chap,  ii.,  the  subject  of  which  is 
taken  from  Enoch.  Idem,  De  cultu  feminarum,  ii.  10 :  (iidem  angeli) 
damnati  a  deo  sunt,  ut  Enoch  refert.  Idem,  De  idololatr.  iv. :  Anteces- 
serat  Enoch  praedicens,  etc.  Idem,  De  idololatr.  xv. :  Haec  igitur  ab 
initio  praevidens  spiritus  sanctus  (!)  etiam  ostia  in  superstitionem  ventura 
praececinit  per  antiquissimum  propheten  Enoch.  Clemens  Alex.  Eclogae 
prophet,  chap.  ii.  (Dindorf,  iii.  456) :  "  EvT^oynfcevoc  u  6  fi'Ki-Truv  alivaaovg, 
Kccdvifiivog  km  Xipovfiifi  ''  6  ^nvtTi'K  T^iysi  6fio6oi,uv  ru  'Eva^  ru  dpri>c6ri  "  x.oci 
ttlov  Tois  v'Koi.;  7r«(;«f."  Idem,  Eclogae  prophet,  chap.  liii.  (Dindorf,  iii.  474) : 
vjh-rt  "hi  x.(X.i  ^Ev^x  (pJiJ'v  70vg  ■TrxpxlSoivTK;  ccyyi'^ov;  Ztox^oii  Toiig  ecuSpuTrovg 
ciaTpouofiictv  x,cc\  fAuvTSic^v  Kotl  rd;  oi'h'Kxg  rixvot;.  Celsus,  in  Origen,  Contra 
Cels.  V.  52,  endeavours  to  show  that  Christians  would  contradict  them- 
selves were  they  to  maintain  that  Christ  was  the  only  a.yytho';  sent  down 
into  the  world  by  God.  As  evidence  of  this  he  quotes  the  following 
words :  iK6{iv  yap  x.a,\  cch^^ovg  "Kiyovat  •TiroXKot.x.t;  x,ee.l  o/xou  ys  i^'Jix-ovrot  i) 
'f/3hcfA7}x.ovrei'  cvg  o^  yiviadxi  xctKoii;  xocl  fcoXx^icdxi  ^ea/icoi;  ii'7iro(i'hri6iurcts 
iv  yri'  oSiv  X.UI  rd;  Sspfix;  T^yiyx-g  iiuoct  ret  iKiivuu  Zoocpvoe,  k.t.T^,  In  com- 
menting on  this  passage  Origen  {Contra  Cels.  v.  54,  55)  remarks  that  it  is 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Enoch.  He  thinks  however  that  Celsus  did  not 
read  it  there  himself,  but  heard  it  from  somebody  or  other,  for  he  does  not 
mention  the  author's  name.  Origen,  Contra  Cels.  v.  64 :  iu  txI;  iy.x.'Knatoe.t; 
ov  vuvv  (fipiTut  ag  duos,  t»  iTrtytypxfcpt.ivix,  roi  'Evu^  l^ifixloi  (observe  the 
plural).  Idem,  De  principiis,  i.  3.  3  :  Sed  et  in  Enoch  libro  his  similia 
describuntur.  Idem,  De  principiis,  iv.  35  :  Sed  et  in  libro  suo  Enoch  ita 
ait:  "Ambulavi  usque  ad  imperfectum "  .  .  .  scriptum  namque  est  in 
eodem  libello  dicente  Enoch:  "  Universas  materias  perspexi."  Idem,  In 
Numcr.  homil.  xxviii.  2  (de  la  Eae,  ii..384=Lommatzsch,  x.  366):  De  quibus 
quidem  nominibus  plurima  in  libellis,  qui  appellantur  Enoch,  secreta  con- 
tinentur  et  arcana :  sed  quia  libelli  isti  non  videntur  apud  Hebraeos  in 
auctoritate  haberi,  interim  nunc  ea,  quae  ibi  nominantur,  ad  exemplum 
vocare  differamus.  Idem,  In  Joannem,  vol.  vi.  chap.  xxv.  (de  la  Ene, 
iv.  142  =  Lommatzsch,  i.  241):  ug  iv  rSi  'Evux  ysypoivrx:,  u  tu  (p/Aoi/ 
'Koc.poe.Qi-^iaSxt  ug  ciyiov  to  (iili'/uov.  Anatolius  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  cccl.  vii. 
32.  19  :  Tot/  d£  zov  -TrpcL'rou  -rxp'  'E./ipxioig  ft^vx  -wipl  Irrrii^ipixv  Hvctt, 
vxpxaToc.Ttx.ci  Kxl  TX  iv  r^    Evu)^  ftxSvifcxTx.     Jerome,    De   viris  iUustr. 
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chap.  iv. :  Jud<as  frater  Jacobi  parvam,  quae  de  scptem  catholicis  est, 
epistolam  reliquit.  Et  quia  de  libro  Enoch,  qui  apocryphus  est,  in  ea 
assumit  testinionia  a  plerisque  rejicitur,  etc.  Idem,  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad 
Tilum,  i.  12  (Vallarsi,  vii.  1.  708)  :  Qui  autem  putaut  totum  librum  debere 
sequi  eum,  qui  libri  parte  usus  sit,  videntur  mihi  et  apocryphum  Enochi, 
de  quo  apostolus  Judas  in  epistola  sua  teslimouium  posuit,  inter  ecclesiae 
scripturas  recipere.  In  the  so-called  stichoinetry  of  Xicephorus  and  in  the 
Synopsis  Athanasii,  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  classed  with  the  Apocrypha 
(Credner,  Zur  Gcschichte  des  Kanons,  pp.  121,  145).  So  also  in  the  anony- 
mous list  of  the  canonical  books  which  has  been  edited  by  Montfaucon, 
Cotelier,  Hody,  and  Pitra  respectively  (see  v.  7  below).  Constit.  apostol. 
vi.  16  :  x»t  iu  Tols  '!r«>.«/o/;  oi  tivs;  avusyoat^pocv  (it{i'hlcc  ccTrox-pv^x  Moiaia; 
x»l  Ei/wpi  xflsi  'Aodft,  lloxi'ov  n  x.xl  Aec/iiZ  xxi  'H'At'ec  iccci  tuv  Tpiuu 
vccrptctp^c^'j,  06opo7roix  x,ut  t'^j  d'KinSiici;;  i^dpot.  For  yet  Other  tcsiimonia 
patrum,  consult  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudcpigr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  160-223,  iL 
55-61.  Philippi,  Bas  Bach  Henoch,  p.  102  sqq.  Also  the  two  large  frag- 
ments from  Syncellus  in  Dillmann,  Das  Buck  Henoch,  pp.  82-86. 

Editions  of  the  Ethiopia-  text:  Laurence,  Libri  Enoch  versio  Aethiopica, 
Oxoniae  1838.  Dilhnann,  Liber  Henoch  Acthiopice,  ad  quinque  codicum 
fidem  editus,  cum  variis  lectionibus,  Lipsia'j  1851. 

Versions :  (1)  English  ones :  Laurence,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  an  apocryphal 
production  svpjjoscd  to  have  been  lust  fur  ages,  but  discovered  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  in  Abyssinia,  now  first  tran.tlatcd  from  an  Ethiopia  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  1821.  Schodde,  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
translated  with  Litrodvction  and  Notes,  Andover  1882.  (2)  German  ones : 
Hoffmann  (Andreas  Gottlieb),  Das  Buch  Henoch  in  volbtdndigcr  Ueber- 
setzung  mit  fortlaufendem  Commentar,  ausfUhrlicher  Einleituvg  und  crlau- 
ternden  Excursen,  2  vols.  Jena  1833-1838.  Dillmann,  Das  Buch  Henoch, 
Ubersetzt  und  crkldrt,  Leipzig  1853. 

Critical  inquiries:  Laurence  m  his  English  translation.  Hoffmann 
(Andr.  Gottl.),  art.  "Henoch,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.  §  2,  vol.  v. 
(1829)  pp.  399-409.  Idem,  in  his  German  translation.  Gfrorcr,  Das 
Jahrhundert  des  Hells  (also  under  the  title,  Gcsch.  des  Urchrisienthums, 
voL  i.-ii.  1838),  i.  93-109.  Wieseler,  Die  70  Wochen  und  die  63  Jahr- 
wochen  des  Prophrtcn  Daniel,  1839,  p.  162  sqq.  Krieger  (Liitzelberger), 
Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  und  Exegese,  Niirnber^  1845.  LUcke,  Einleituvg  in  die 
Offenbarung  des  Johannes  (2nd  ed.  1852),  pp.  89-144;  comp.  1171-1173. 
Hofmann  (J.  Chr.  K.),  "  Ueber  die  Entstehungszeit  des  Buch  Henoch  " 
{Zeitschr.  dcr  deutschen  morqeiddnd.  Gesclbch.  vol.  vi.  1852,  pp.  87-91). 
Idem,  Schriftbeweis  (2nd  ed.j,  i.  420-423.  Idem,  Die  heil.  Schrift  N.  T.'s 
zusammenhdngend  untersucht,  vii.  2,  p.  205  sqq.  Dillmann  in  his  German 
translation.  Idem,  in  Herzog's  Real-Euc.  1st  cd.  xii.  308-310.  Idem, 
Zeitschr.  DMG.  1861,  pp.  126-131.  Idem,  in  Schenkel's  Bibelkx.  iii. 
(1871)  pp.  10-13.  Idem,  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  (1883) 
pp.  350-352.  Ewald,  "  Abhandlung  iiber  des  athiopischeu  Buches  Henokh 
Entstehung,  Sinn  und  Zusammensetzung"  (Abhandlungender  konigl.  Gesellsch. 
der  Wissensch.  zu  Gbttingen,  vol.  vi.  1853-1855,  Historico-philosoph.  section, 
pp.  107-178.     Also  separate  rejjriut).     Ideu),  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  3rd 
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ed.  iv.  451  sqq.  TVeisse,  Die  Evangelicnfrage  (1856),  pp.  214-224. 
Kostlin,  "Ueber  die  Entstehung  des  Buchs  Henoch"  (T/ieol.  Jahrbiicher 
1866,  pp.  240-279,  370-386).  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jiidlsclie  Apokahjptik  (1857), 
pp.  91-184.  Idem,  Zeitschr.  flir  wissenschaftl.  Tlieol.  vol.  iii.  1860, 
pp.  319-834;  iv.  1861,  pp.  212-222;  v.  1862,  pp.  216-221;  xv.  1872, 
pp.  584-587.  Volkmar,  "  Beitrage  ziir  Erklarung  des  Buches  Henocli  nach 
dem  athiopischen  Text"  {Zeitschr.  der  DMG.,  vol.  xiv.  1860,  pp.  87-134, 
296).  Idem,  in  Der  Zeitschr.  fur  wissensch.  Thcol.  vol.  iv.  1861,  pp.  111- 
136,  422  sqq. ;  v.  1862,  p.  46  sqq.  Idem,  Fine  Neuteslamevtliche  Ent- 
deckuvg  und  deren  Bestreitimg,  oder  die  Geschichts-  Vision  des  Buches  Henoch 
im  Zusammenhang,  Zurich  1862.  Geiger,  Judische  Zeitschr.  fiir  Wissensch. 
und  Leben,  for  year  1864-65,  pp.  196-204.  Langen,  Das  Judenthiim  in 
Paldstina  (1866),  pp.  35-64.  Sieffert,  Nonnulla  ad  apocryphi  lihri  Henochi 
originem  et  compositionem  nee  non  ad  opiniones  de  regno  Messiano  eo  prolatas 
pertinentia,  Regimonti  Pr.  1867  (the  same  work  under  the  title,  De  apocryphi 
llbri  Henochi  origine  et  argumento,  Regimonti  Pr.  s.  a.).  Hallevi,  ''Re- 
cherches  sur  la  langue  de  la  redaction  primitive  du  livre  d'Enoch  "  (Journal 
asiatique,  1867,  April-May,  pp.  352-395).  Philippi,  Das  Bach  Henoch,  sein 
Zeitalter  und  sein  Verhiiltniss  zum  Jiidasbriefe,  Stuttg.  1868.  Wittichen, 
Die  Idee  des  Menschen  (1868),  pp.  63-71.  Idem,  Die  Idee  des  Reiches 
Gottes  (1872),  pp.  118-133,  145-148,  149  sq.  Gebhardfc,  "Die  70  Hirten 
des  Buches  Henoch  und  ihre  Deutungen  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die 
Barkochba-Hypothese  "  (Merx'  Archiv  fiir  unssenschaftl.  Erforschung  des 
A.  T.  vol.  ii.  part  2,  1872,  pp.  163-246).  Tideman,  "  De  apocalypse  van 
Henoch  en  het  Essenisme "  {Tlieol.  Tijdschrift,  1875,  pp.  261-296). 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (1877),  pp.  17-73.  Lipsius,  art.  "  Enoch," 
in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  vol.  ii.  (1880) 
pp.  124-128.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  A.  T.'s,  §  498-500.  Wieseler, 
"  Zur  Abfassungszeit  des  Buchs  Henoch"  {Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1882,  pp. 
185-198). 


3.   The  Assumjptio  Mosis. 

It  had  long  been  known  from  a  passage  in  Origen  (De 
princip.  iii.  2.  1)  that  the  legend  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  (ver.  9)  regarding  a  dispute  between  the  archangel 
Michael  and  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  was  taken  from 
an  apocryphal  book  entitled  .the  Ascensio  Mosis.  Some  little 
information  regarding  this  ' Avd\7]-\ln<i  M(ova-eco<s  had  also  been 
gleaned  from  quotations  found  in  the  Fathers  and  subsequent 
writers  (see  below).  But  it  was  not  till  somewhat  recently 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  work  in  an  old  Latin  version  was 
discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  by  Ceriani,  and 
published  by  him  (18G1)  in  the  first  part  of  his  Momimenta. 
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It  is  true  the  fragment  bears  no  title,  but  its  identity  with 
the  old  *Avd\T}-^L'i  Ma)vae(o<i  is  evident  from  the  following 
quotation  {Ada  Synodi  Nicaenae,  ii.  18,  in  Fabricius,  i.  845)  : 
MeXkcou  6  'Trfjo<pTJTr)<;  M(ova7]<;  e^civat  rov  ^lov,  co?  'ye'^pairrai 
iv  j3t/3Xrp  ^Ava\^ylr€co<i  Mcovaeco<;,  irpoaKoXeadixevo^;  'Iijaovv 
vlov  NavT)  Koi  SiaXeyofxevo^  tt/jo?  avrbv  €(f)7]'  Kal  irpoeded- 
craTo  fie  o  6eo^  irpb  KaTa^o\r]<;  Koafiov  etvai  pie  Tr]<i  Siadi]K7)<; 
avTov  fjLeacTTjv.  These  same  words  also  occur  in  Ceriani's 
fragment,  i.  14:  Itaque  excogitavit  et  invenit  me,  qui  ab 
initio  orbis  terrarum  praeparatus  sum,  ut  sim  arbiter  testa- 
menti  illius.  Since  its  publication  by  Ceriani  this  writing 
has  been  edited  by  Hilgenfeld  {dementis  Romani  Epist.  1866, 
2nd  ed.  1876),  Volkmar  (Latin  and  German,  1867),  Schmidt 
and  Merx  (Merx'  Archiv,  1868),  and  Fritzsche  {Lihri  apocr. 
1871).  A  rendering  back  into  the  Greek  from  which  the 
Latin  version  bad  been  taken  was  executed  by  Hilgenfeld 
{Zcitschr.  1868,  and  Messias  Jiidaeorum,  1869). 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  writing 
(and  here  we  adopt  Hilgenfeld's  division  of  the  chapters, 
which  is  also  adhered  to  by  Schmidt-Merx  and  Fritzsche,  and 
departed  from  by  Volkmar  alone)  : — 

Chap.  i.  "1-9.  The  introduction,  in  which  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  what  follows  was  an  address  which  Moses  gave 
to  Joshua  when  he  appointed  him  to  be  his  successor  at 
Ammon  beyond  Jordan.  In  i.  10-17  Moses  discloses  to 
Joshua  the  fact  that  the  course  of  his  life  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  departing  to  his  fatliers.  By 
way  of  legacy  he  hands  over  to  Joshua  certain  books  of 
prophecies  which  he  is  requested  to  preserve  in  a  place 
appointed  by  God  for  the  purpose.  In  chap.  ii.  Moses  reveals 
to  Joshua  in  brief  outline  the  future  history  of  Israel,  from  the 
entrance  into  Palestine  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  chap.  iii.  it  is  stated  that  a  king 
(Nebuchadnezzar)  will  come  from  the  east  and  destroy  the 
city  and  the  temple  with  fire,  and  carry  away  the  inhabitants 
iulo  his  own  domains.     The  captives  will  then  remember  that 
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all  this  had  been  already  foretold  by  Moses.  Chap.  iv.  In 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  man  who  is  over  them  (Daniel), 
God  will  again  take  pity  upon  them  and  raise  up  a  king 
(Cyrus),  who  will  allow  them  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  tribes  will  return  and  will  rebuild 
the  holy  place,  and  will  remain  stedfast  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Lord,  only  sad  and  sighing  because  they  cannot  sacrifice 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers.^^  Chap.  v.  And  judgment  will 
overtake  their  kings  (their  Gentile  rulers).  But  they  them- 
selves (the  Jews)  will  be  divided  in  regard  to  the  truth.^^ 
And  the  altar  will  be  defiled  by  men  who  are  not  (true) 
priests,  but  slaves  born  of  slaves.  And  their  scribes  (magistri 
[et]  doctores  eorum)  will  be  partial  and  will  pervert  justice. 
And  their  land  will  be  full  of  unrighteousness.  Chap.  vi. 
Then  kings  will  arise  among  them,  and  priests  of  the  Most 
High  God  will  be  appointed,  who  will  nevertheless  commit 
wickedness  even  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  itself  (plainly  allud- 
ing to  the  Hasmonaeans).  And  these  will  be  succeeded  by 
an  insolent  monarch  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  priests, 
an  arrogant  and  ungodly  man.  And  he  will  deal  with  those 
who  have  preceded  him  as  they  deserve.  He  will  cut  off 
their  proud  ones  with  the  sword,  and  bury  their  bodies  in 
secret  places  so  that  nobody  will  know  where  they  have  been 
laid.^°  He  will  put  to  death  old  and  young  alike,  and  will 
not  spare.  Then  there  will  be  great  dread  of  him  among 
them  throughout  the  land,  and  he  will  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  for  four-and-thirty  years  (all 
which  obviously  points  to   Herod  the  Great).     And  he  will 

**  The  author  seems  to  think  that  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  second 
temple  could  not  be  regarded  as  trUe  worship  owing  to  their  being  under 
Gentile  supremacy,  and  because  the  conducting  of  the  worship  was  in  the 
hands  of  priests  friendly  to  the  Greeks. 

'^  Hilgenfeld  has  correctly  held  that  the  words  "  Et  ipsi  dividentur  ad 
veritatera"  are  to  be  regarded  as  beginning  a  new  sentence.  Schmidt  and 
>ferx  have  given  a  happy  reproduction  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  words  K«i 
eivTo]  liKfiSDiady}(rouTKt  -Trpog  rviv  ccX'/jSnuv  (comp.  Luke  xi.  17). 

^^  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.  xv.  10.  4  :  TroM.oi  Is  x.»i  (petvepcJi  x.ctl  y^ihrtdoTug 
tt;  TO  (Ppovpid  ecvxyofiivoi,  rviv  'TpKX'Jt'oe.-j,  bx,u  h.i^ditpovro. 
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beget  sons  who  will  reign,  though  for  shorter  periods,  as  his 
successors.  Cohorts  of  soldiers  will  come  into  their  land,  and 
a  powerful  monarch  of  the  West  (Quintilius  Varus),  who  will 
conquer  them  and  take  them  captive,  and  destroy  a  part  of 
their  temple  with  fire,  while  some  of  them  he  will  crucify 
around  their  city.^^  Chap.  vii.  After  this  will  come  the  end 
of  the  times.  Their  course  will  have  run  after  the  expiry  of 
yet  four  hours  .  .  .  (then  ,  follow  several  lines  in  the  manu- 
script that  are  hardly  legible).  And  there  will  reign  among 
them  wicked  and  ungodly  men,  who  say  that  they  are 
righteous.  They  are  deceitful  men,  who  will  live  only  to 
please  themselves,  dissemblers  in  all  their  concerns,  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  lovers  of  feasts,  mere  gluttons  .  .  . 
(here  again  follows  a  hiatus).  They  devour  the  possessions  of 
the  poor,  and  declare  that  they  do  this  out  of  pity.  Their 
hands  and  their  minds  indulge  in  impurity,  and  their  mouth 
utters  high-sounding  things  ;  and  further,  they  say,  "  touch  me 
not  lest  thou  defile  me."  .  .  .  Chap.  viii.  Vengeance  and 
wrath  will  come  upon  them,  such  as  has  never  been  among 
them  from  the  beginning  till  the  time  when  he  will  raise  up 
to  them  the  king  of  kings  (Antiochus  Epiphanes),  who  will 
crucify  those  who  profess  circumcision,  and  will  cause  them 
to  get  their  children  uncircumcised  again,  and  to  carry  about 
the  impure  idols  in  public,  and  to  contemn  the  word.  Chap, 
ix.  Then,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  that  king,  there 
will  appear  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whose  name  will  be 
taxo,  who  will  have  seven  sons,  to  whom  he  will  say :  Behold, 
my  sons,  vengeance  has  once  more  come  upon  the  people,  a 
cruel  vengeance  without  one  touch  of  pity.      For  what  nation 

^^  According  to  Fritzsche's  amended  form  of  it,  the  passage  runs  thap 
Et  producet  natos  (qui  su)cced antes  sibi  [=ei]  brcviora  tempera  domi- 
narent  [cod.  donaront].  In  partes  eorum  cohortcs  [cod.  mortis]  venient 
et  occidentis  rex  potens,  qui  expiignabit  cos,  ct  ducet  captivos,  et  partem 
aedis  ipsorum  igiii  inceiidet,  aliqnos  ciucifiget  circa  coloniam  eorum. 
Comp.  with  regard  to  the  burning  of  the  temple,  Joseph.  Antl.  xvii.  10.  2 ; 
ai)(i,  for  the  crucifixions,  Avtt.  xvii.  10.  10.  What  is  iu  view  therefore  i^i 
the  war  of  V^arus  iu  the  year  4  B.C. 
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of  tlie  ungodly  has  ever  had  to  endure  anything  equal  to  what 
has  befallen  us  ?  Now  listen,  my  sons,  and  let  us  do  this : 
Let  us  fast  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  let  us  go  into  a 
p.ave  which  is  in  the  field  and  die  there  rather  than  transgress 
the  commandments  of  our  Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers.^^ 
Chap.  X.  And  then  will  His  kingdom  appear  throughout  His 
whole  creation.  Then  will  the  devil  have  an  end,  and  sorrow 
will  disappear  along  with  him.  For  the  Heavenly  One  will 
rise  up  from  His  throne.  And  the  earth  will  tremble,  the 
sun  will  withhold  its  light,  and  the  horns  of  the  moon  will  be 
broken.  For  God  the  Most  High  will  appear  and  He  will 
punish  the  Gentiles.  Then  wilt  thou  be  happy,  0  Israel,  and 
God  will  exalt  thee.  And  now,  Joshua  (and  here  Moses 
turns  again  to  address  his  successor),  keep  these  words  and 
this  book.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  the  resting-place  of  my 
fathers.  Chap.  xi.  then  goes  on  to  relate  how,  after  this 
address  was  ended,  Joshua  turned  to  Moses  and  lamented 
over  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  and  regretted  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  weakness  and  incompetency,  he  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  great  task  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
him.      Thereupon    chap.    xii.    proceeds    to    tell    how    Moses 

''  It  is  usually  assumed  that  chaps,  viii.-ix.  have  direct  reference  to  the 
closing  period.  But  this  appears  to  be  only  indirectly  the  case.  For  the 
author  represents  Moses  as  prophesying  that,  in  the  closing  period,  there 
will  be  a  state  of  matters  the  like  of  which  will  never  have  been  before 
except  ODce,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is  the  description 
of  this  period  of  persecution  under  Antiochus  that  is  also  pursued  in  chap, 
ix.,  in  which  we  accordingly  meet  with  a  legend  similar  to  that  in  2  Mace, 
vii.  The  object  of  the  hiding  in  the  cave  is  not  merely  to  escape  persecution, 
but  also  to  find  a  place  where  the  law  can  be  observed  without  hindrance ; 
cDmp.  in  particular  2  Mace.  vi.  11  and  the  Rabbinical  legends  regarding 
Simon  ben  Jochai  (Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Jiiden,  iv.  470  sqq.)  ;  also  in  general, 
Lucius,  Der  Essenismus,  p.  128.  There  has  been  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  puzzling  of  the  brains  over  the  enigmatical  term  taxo.  It  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  corruption  of  the  text.  But  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  Hilgenfeld  could  ever  suppose  that  under  it  there  lay  a 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  That  would  surely  be  a  strange  Messiah  who 
could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  creep  into  a  hole  and  there  await  the 
approach  of  death.  Yet,  according  to  Philippi,  this  latter  is  to  be  under- 
ttuod  as  referring  to  Chiiat  and.  His  disciples  (pp.  177-180). 
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exhorted  Joshua  not  to  umler-estimate  liis  ability  and  not  to 
despair  of  the  future  of  his  people,  seeing  that,  however  much 
they  might  be  punished  for  their  sins,  they  could  never  be 
utterly  destroyed. 

Here  the  manuscript  ends.  But  all  that  has  gone  before 
leads  us  to  expect,  what  the  fragments  tend  to  confirm,  that 
in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  book  it  had  gone  on  to  give 
an  account  of  how  Moses  was  taken  away  from  tlie  earth,  the 
scene  from  which  the  whole  work  obtained  the  title  of  the 
* AvdX.rjyjn'}  Mfwucreco?.  It  is  also  in  this  concluding  part  of 
the  work  that  the  dispute  between  the  archangel  Michael  and 
Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  must  have  occurred,  which 
dispute,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  mentioned  in  verse  9  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude. 

Opinion  is  very  much  divided  regarding  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  book.  Ewald,  Wieseler,  Drummond  and 
Dillmann  refer  it  to  the  first  decade  after  the  death  of  Herod; 
Hilgenfeld  calculates  that  it  may  have  been  written  in  the 
course  of  the  year  44-45  a.d.  ;  Schmidt  and  Merx  say  some 
time  between  54  and  64  A.D. ;  Fritzsche  and  Lucius  trace  it 
to  the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  century  a.d,  ;  Langen  thinks  it 
must  have  Ijeen  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  (chap.  viii.  being  erroneously  interpreted  as  referring  to 
this  event) ;  Hausrath  prefers  the  reign  of  Domitlan ;  Philippi, 
the  second  century  of  our  era  (the  latter  fixing  on  this  date 
solely  with  the  object  of  his  being  able  to  ascribe  the  author- 
ship to  a  Christian,  and  of  reversing  the  relation  in  which 
our  book  and  ver.  9  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  stand  to  each 
other;  see  in  particular,  pp.  177,  182);  while  Volkmar  (in 
accordance  with  his  well-known  predilection  for  the  time  of 
Barcocheba)  thinks  the  date  would  be  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  year  137-138  A.D.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  critics 
just  mentioned  base  their  calculation  upon  the  well-nigh 
illegible  fragments  of  numbers  in  chap.  vii.  But  surely  one 
may  fairly  question  the  propriety  of  trying  to  found  anything 
whatever  upon  lines  so  mutilated  as  those  are ;  and  if  ive  had 
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DO  Other  data  but  tliese  to  help  us  to  fix  the  date  in  question, 
we  would  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  abandon  the  attempt 
altogether.      StiU  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  two 
such  data  at  our  disposal      (1)  Toward  the  end  of  chap.  vi.  it 
is  plainly  stated  that  the  sons  of  Herod  are  to  reign  for  a 
shorter  period  (hreviora  tempora)  than  their  father.     Xow  it  is 
well   known   that    Philip  and  Antipas    reigned   longer  than 
their  father ;  and  one  cannot  help  seeing  the  embarrassment 
to  which  those  words  have  led  in  the  case  of  all  those  critics 
who  refer  the  composition  of  our  book  to  a  latish  date.     They 
are  capable  of  being  explained  solely  on  the  assumption  that 
the  work  was  written  toward  the  commencement  of  the  reicrn 
of  the  last-mentioned  princes.      (2)  It  is  as  good  as  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  concluding  sentences  of  chap.  vi.  refer 
to  the  war  of  Varus  in   the  year   4  B.C.''     When  therefore 
chap.   vii.  goes   on  to  say:  Ex   quo  facto  finientur  tempora, 
surely  there  can  hardly  be  room  for  any  other  inference  than 
this,  that  the  author  wrote  subsequent  to  the  war  of  Varus. 
In  that  case  the  enigmatical  numbers  that  f.-llow  in  this  same 
chapter    cannot    be    supposed    to   be   a    continuation   of   the 
narrative,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  calculation  added  by 
way  of  supplement  after  the  narrative  has  been  brought  down 
to  the   date   at  which  the  author  was  writing.      Only,  con- 
sidering how  mutilated  those  numbers  are,  every  attempt  to 
explain  them  must  prove  a  faUure.      Consequently  the  view 
of  Ewald,  Wieseler,  Drummond  and  Dillmann  with  regard  to 
the   date   of  the    composition    of  our    book    is    substantiaUy 
correct. 

Some    light   is    thrown    upon   the   author's  partij   leanings, 
partly   by  chap.   vii.   and  partly  by  chap.   x.     The  homines, 
pestikntiosi  against  whom  he  inveighs  in  chap.  vii.  are  by  no 
means  the  Herodian  princes  (so  Hilgenfeld),  nor  the  Sadducees 

23  So  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Schmidt- Merx,  Wieseler,  Dillmann  and 
others,  also  Langen,  Theol.  Literaturhl  1871 ,  No.  3,  Sp.  90  (where  he  retracts 
his  previous  absolutely  untenable  reference  of  the  passage  to  Pompey  •  see 
Judenth.  in  Pulast.  p.  109).  o  f  j  > 
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(so  Volkmar,  p.  105  ;  Geiger,  p.  45  sq. ;  Lucius,  p.  116  sqq.), 
nor  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  (so  Wieseler,  p.  642  sq.,  wlio 
refers  vv.  3,  4  to  the  former  and  vv.  6-10  to  the  latter) ;  but 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Pharisees  alone,  to  whom  every  word  is 
unmistakably  applicable  (so  Ewald,  Gesch.  v.  81  ;  Schmidt- 
Merx,  p.  121;  Philippi,  p.  176).  Our  author  then  was 
inimical  to  the  Pharisees,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
neither  an  Essene,  for  as  such  he  would  not  have  jeered,  as  he 
does  in  chap,  vii.,  at  the  Pharisaical  purifications  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  10),  nor  a  Sadducee,  for,  according  to  chap,  x., 
he  looks  forward  with  the  most  fervent  longings  for  the 
advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  too  a  kingdom 
accompanied  with  outward  pomp  and  circumstance.  Wieseler 
is  perhaps  nearest  the  truth  in  seeking  him  among  the  Zealots 
who,  notwithstanding  their  kinship  to  the  Pharisees,  had  still 
an  intense  dislike  to  them,  because  they  looked  upon  them  as 
being  too  dogmatic  and  formal  as  regards  the  law  and  too 
undecided  with  respect  to  their  politics.  That  the  book  was 
written  in  Palestine  may,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  accepted 
as  the  most  obvious  and  natural  supposition.  Hilgenfeld  and 
Hausrath  have  suggested  Eome,  without  however  alleging  any 
ground  for  doing  so.  On  the  assumption  that  it  was  composed 
in  Palestine,  it  becomes  further  probable  that  it  was  written 
originally  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  But  we  are  not  in  a 
position  positively  to  assert  this.  Only  this  much  is  certain, 
that  our  old  Latin  version  was  taken  from  the  Greek. 

Of  the  legend  regarding  the  death  of  Moses  extensive  and  varied  use  has 
beea  made  in  Jewish  literature.  Besides  our  book  there  fall  to  be 
mentioned:  Pliilo  ( T'zVa  37a«'.s),  Josephus  {Antt.'w.  fn.'),  Midrash  Tanchuma 
deharum  (translated  into  German  by  AViinsche,  1882),  and  a  Midrash  which 
treats  specially  of  the  departure  of  Moses  (^!^^'0  n"l^D3,  Petirath  Moshe). 
This  latter  has  been  frequently  published  in  two  recensions,  among  otliers 
t)y  Gilb.  Gaulminus,  Paris  1629,  with  a  Latin  translation;  then  this  Latin 
traaslation  was  published  by  itself  by  John  Alb.  Fabricius,  Hamburg  1714, 
iind  by  Gfrbrer,  Prophetae  veteres  pscudepigraphi,  Stuttg.  1840  (see  Wolf, 
Bihliotheca  Hebra^a,  ii.  1278  sq.,  1395.  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlicken 
Vortrdge  dcr  Juden,  p.  146.  Steinschneider,  Catal.  librorum  Hebraeornm 
in  BilUoth.  Bodl.  p.  C30  sq.).     For  one  of  these  two  recensions  see  also 
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Jellinek,  Beth  ha-Miilrash,  vol.  i.  1853.  Also  a  third,  which  Jellinek 
regards  as  the  oldest,  in  his  Beth  ha-Midrash,  vol.  vL  1877.  Coinp.  in 
jreneral  on  these  legends :  Bernard's  edition  of  Josephus,  note  on  Antt.  iv. 
fn.  Fahricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  839  sqq.  Beer,  Lehen  Moses 
nach  Auffassung  der  jiidischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1863.  Benedetti,  Vita  e  viorte 
ili  Mose,  leggende  ehr.  tradotte,  illustrate  e  comparate,  Pisa  1879  (on 
ivhich  see  Magazin  fur  die  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1881,  pp.  57  -  60). 
l^eop.  v.  Ranke,  Weltgeschichte,  vol.  iii.  2nd  part  (1883),  pp.  12-33. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  our  Assumptio  Mosis  with  the 
Christian  Apocalypse  of  Mosis  in  Greek  which  has  been  edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf  {Apocalypses  apocryphae,  Lips.  1866)  ;  similarly,  from  a  Milanese 
manuscript,  by  Ceriani,  Monumenta  sacra  et  prqfana,  v.  1.  This  work 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Adamic  books,  for  it  records  the  history  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Adam  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  Moses.  On  this  comp. 
Tischendorf,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1851,  p.  432  sqq.  Le  Hir,  Etudes  BiUiques 
(1869),  ii.  pp.  110-120.  Kbnsch,  Das  Buch  der  Juhilaen,  p.  470  sqq. 
According  to  Eutlialius  and  others.  Gal.  vi.  15  {ovn  Tspnou'lj  n  kaziu 
ovTi  dxp',fivarict,  «AX«  x.xir/1  KTtai;)  found  a  'place  in  an  Apocryphum 
Mosis,  where,  of  coimie,  it  could  only  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  (Euthalius  in  Zaccagni's  Collectanea  monumehturum 
reterum,  1698,  p.  561  =  Gallandi,  Billioth.  Patr.  x.  260.  Similarly  Syncellus, 
ed.  Dindorf,  i.  48,  and  an  anonymous  list  of  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament  given  in  Montfaucon,  BiUiotheca  Bibliotkecarum,  i.  195  = 
Diarium  Itulicum,  p.  212,  and  in  Cotelier,  Patr.  apost.,  note  on  C'o«v< 
apost.  vi.  16).  Now,  seeing  that  Euthalius  also  makes  use  of  precisely  the 
same  formula  of  reference  (Muvaiu;  dTroy-p-Jifov)  as  in  the  case  of  verse  9  of 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (Zaccogni,  p.  485),  we  ni.-iy  perhaps  venture  to  assume 
that  he  had  before  him  a  Christian  version  of  the  Assumptio  Mosis,  in 
which  Gal.  vL  15  had  been  inserted.  Syncellus  and  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  list  just  referred  to  have  clearly  drawn  upon  Euthalius. 
Gnostic  Books  of  Moses  are  mentioned  as  being  in  use  among  the  Sethites 
by  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxxix.  5.  For  Apocrypha  Musis  generally,  see  Const, 
apost.  vi.  16.  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  825-849,  ii  111-130. 
Lticke,  Einleitung  in  die  Offenharung  Johamm,  pp.  232-235.  Dillmann, 
art.  "  Pseudepigraphen "  in  Herzog's  Rcal-Enc.  2ud  ed.  xii.  352  sqq. 
(Xos.  4,  18,  26,  29,  35). 

Use  of  the  Assumptio  Mosis  in  the  Christian  Church:  Epistle  of  Jude, 
ver.  9.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Adumhral.  in  epist.  Judae  (in  ZaLns 
Supplementum  Clementinum,  1884,  p.  84)  :  Hie  confirmat  assumptionem 
Moysi.  Other  legends  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarding  the  death  and 
ascension  of  Moses,  have  in  all  probabQity  been  borrowed  no  less  from  our 
writing  (Strom,  i.  23.  153,  vL  15.  132.  Comp.  Zahu,  p.  96  sq.).  Origen, 
J)e  principiis,  iii.  2.  1  :  Et  primo  quidem  in  Genesi  serpens  Evam  seduxisse 
describitur,  de  quo  in  Adscensione  Mosis,  cujus  libelli  meminit  in  epistola 
sua  apostolus  Judas,  Michael  archangelus  cum  diabolo  disputans  de  corpore 
Mosis  ait  a  diabolo  insjiiratum  serpentem  causam  exstitisse  praevaricationis 
Adae  et  Evae.  Idem,  In  Jusuam  homil.  ii.  1  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  xi.  22) : 
Denique  et  in  libello  quodam,  licet  in  canoue  nou  habeatur,  mysterii  tamen 
DIV.  ir.  VOL.  in.  F 
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hujus  figura  describitur.  Refertnr  enim,  quia  duo  Moses  videbantur : 
unus  vivus  in  spiritu,  alius  mortuus  in  corpore.  Didynms  Alex.,  In 
epist.  Judae  enarratio  (in  Gallandi,  Biblioth.  Patr.  vi.  307),  finds  in  Jude, 
ver.  9,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  even  the  devil  is  not  evil  by 
nature  or  siihstanlialiter,  and  alleges  that  the  adversarii  hujus  contempla- 
tionis  praescribunt  praesenti  epistolae  et  Moyseos  assumptioui  propter  euru 
locum  ubi  significatur  verbum  Archangeli  de  corpore  Moyseos  ad  diaboluin 
factum.     Acta  Synodi  Nicaen.  ii.  20  (in  Fabricius,  i.  844)  :  'Ei/  fii^yJu  St 

x.T.x.  For  another  passage  from  these  same  Acts,  see  p.  74  above. 
Evodii  epist.  ad  Augustin.  (Augustin.  epist.  cclix.  in  Fabricius,  i.  845  eq.) : 
Quanquam  et  in  apocryphis  et  in  secretis  ipsius  Moysi,  quae  scriptura  caret 
auctoritate,  tunc  cum  ascenderet  in  montera  ut  moreretur  vi  corporis, 
efficitur  ut  aliud  esset  quod  terrae  mandaretur,  aliud  quod  angelo  comitanti 
sociaretur.  Sed  non  satis  urget  me  apocryphorum  praeferre  sententiam 
illis  Buperioribus  rebus  definitis.  For  additional  passages,  and  chiLfly  from 
Greek  scholia,  see  Ronsch,  Zeitschr.  fiir  wissenschafll.  Theol.  1869,  pp. 
216-220.  HUgenfeld,  CUmentis  Romani  epist.  2nd  ed.  pp.  127-129.  In 
the  lists  of  the  apocryphal  books  we  find  a  AictdtiKm  'Muvaeu;  and  au 
^AvkXyi-^i;  "Muvaiu;  (the  one  immediately  after  the  other  in  the  stichometry 
of  Nicephorus,  and  in  the  "  Synopsis  Athanasii"  as  given  in  Credner's  Ziir 
Geschichte  des  Kanon.<i,  pp.  121,  145  ;  as  also  in  the  anonymous  list  edited 
by  Pitra  and  others,  see  v.  7  below).  Now,  seeing  that  the  writing  that 
has  come  down  to  us  is  in  point  of  fact  a  ''Testament  (will)  of  Moses." 
though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  under  the  title  ''.\va,'hrr<^i;  'Muvaioi;,  it  may  be  assumed  that  both 
these  designations  were  the  titles  of  two  separate  divisions  of  one  and  the 
same  work,  the  first  of  which  has  been  preserved,  whereas  the  quotations 
in  the  Fathers  almost  ail  belong  to  the  second. 

Edition,s  of  the  Latin  text :  Ceriani,  Monumenta  sacra  et  prof.  vol.  i.  fasc. 
i.  (Milan  1861),  pp.  65-64.  Hilgenfeld,  dementis  Romani  epistulae  (like- 
wise under  the  title  Novum  Testam.  extra  canonem  receptum,  fasc.  i.),  1st 
td.  1866,  pp.  93-115,  2nd  ed.  1876,  pp.  107-135.  Volkmar,  Mose  Frophttie, 
und  Himmel/cihrt,  eine  Quelle  fiir  das  Neue  Testament,  zum  erstenmale 
deutsch  herausgegeben  im  Zusammenhang  dcr  Apokri/pha  und  der  Chris- 
tologie  iiherhaupt,  Leipzig  1867.  Scluftidt  (Moriz)  and  Merx,  "Die 
Assumptio  Mosis  mit  Einleitung  und  erklarenden  Aumerkungen  heraus- 
gegeben  "  (Merx'  Archiv  fiir  wisseuschaftl.  Erforschung  des  A.  T.^s,  vol.  i 
Part  iL  1868,  pp.  111-152).  Fritzsche,  Libri  apocryphi  Vet.  Test,  graece 
(Lips.  1871),  pp.  700-730  ;  comp.  Prolegom.  pp.  32-36.  A  rendering  back 
into  the  Greek  was  attempted  by  Hilgenfeld,  for  which  see  Zeitschr.  fiir 
u'issensch.  Theul.  1868,  pp.  273-309,  356,  and  his  Messias  Judaeorum,  1869, 
pp.  435-468  ;  comp.  Prolegom.  pp.  70-76. 

For  contributions  toward  the  criticism  and  exposition  of  our  book,  see, 
betudes  the  editions  just  mentioned,  Ewald,  Gdttingcr  gelehrte  Anz.  1862, 
St  1.  Idem,  Gescli.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  v.  (3rd  ed.  1867),  pp.  73-82. 
I^ngen,  J)as  Judtnthum  in  Paldstina  (1866),  pp.  102-111.  Idem,  in 
Keutchs    2'/itolog.   LiteraturbL    1871,    No.    3.      Hilgenfeld,   Zeitschr.  fiir 
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whsenscTi.  Theol.  1867,  pp.  217-223.  Ihid.  Hanpt,  p.  448.  Rbnscli, 
Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol  vol.  xi.  1868,  pp.  76-108,  466-468  ;  xii.  1869,  pp. 
213-228 ;  xiv.  1871,  pp.  89-92  ;  xvii.  1874,  pp.  542-562  ;  xxviii.  1885,  pp. 
102-104.  Philippi,  Das  Buck  Henoch  (1868),  pp.  166-191.  Colani, 
"  L'AssomptioD  de  Moise"  {Revue  de  Tli^alngie,  1868,  2nd  part).  Carriere, 
Note  sur  le  'Taxo  de  VAssomption  de  Moise  (ibid.  1868,  2ud  part).  Wieseler, 
"  Die  jiingst  aufgefundene  Aufnahme  Moses  nacb  Ursprung  und  Inhalt 
untersucht"  (Jahrhb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.  18G8,  pp.  622-648).  Idem, 
"  0«(7(r/ und  Taxo"  (Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenland.  Geselhch.  1882,  p. 
193  sq.).  Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschr.  Jiir  Wissensch.  uud  Lehen,  1868,  pp. 
41-47.  Heidenheim,  "Beitrage  zum  bessern  Verstiindniss  der  Ascensio 
Mosis  "  (  Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  deutsch.  und  Englisch  -  theol.  Forschung  und 
Kritik,  vol.  iv.  (Part  I.  1869).  Hausrath,  Neutestamentl.  Zeitgesch.  2nd  ed. 
iv.  pp.  76-80  (1st  ed.  iiL  278-282).  Stahelin,  Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Theol. 
1874,  pp.  216-218.  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (1877),  pp.  74-84. 
Lucius,  Der  Essenismns  (1881),  pp.  111-119,  127  sq.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der 
heil.  Schriften  A.  T.'s,  §572.  Dillmann,  art.  "Pseudepigraphen  "  in  Herzog's 
Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  352  sq.  Deane,  "  T!ie  Assumption  of  Moses" 
{Monthly  Interpreter,  March  1885,  pp.  321-348). 

4.   The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 

The  large  Peshito  manuscript  of  Milan  [Cod.  Amhros.  B. 
21,  inf.)  also  contains  a  Revelation  of  Baruch,  regarding  which 
we  have  no  further  information  of  a  trustworthy  kind.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  it,  viz.  the  epistle  addressed  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  in  the  captivity,  inserted  at  the  close  (chaps. 
Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.),  has  been  otherwise  transmitted  to  us  and 
already  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  hardly  any  other  trace  of  it  to  be  met 
with  (see  below).  Tlie  book  was  first  introduced  to  public 
notice  through  a  Latin  version  prepared  and  edited  by 
Ceriani  (186  6).  This  scholar  subsequently  published  the 
Syrian  text  itself  (in  ordinary  type  in  1871,  and  in  a  photo- 
lithographed  fac-simile  in  1883).  Fritzsche,  after  makiug  a 
few  emendations  upon  it,  embodied  Ceriani's  Latin  version  in 
his  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  (1871).  The  book  purports  to 
be  a  writing  composed  by  Baruch  in  which  he  recounts  (using 
the  first  person  throughout)  what  happened  to  him  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
what  revelations  were  made  to  him.  The  contents  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : — First  section,  chaps.  i.-v. :   In  the  five 
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and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jecouiah  [a  complete  con- 
founding  of   dates    by  which   the  author   means  to  indicate 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem]   God  intimates  to 
Baruch  the  impending  ruin  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.      Chaps,  vi.-viii. :  On  the  following  day  the  Chaldean 
army  appears  before  the  walls  of  the  city.      However  it  is  not 
the  Chaldeans  but  four  angels  that  destroy  it.     No  sooner  is 
this  done  than  the   Chaldeans  enter  the  city  and  carry  away 
its  inhabitants  into  captivity.     Chaps,  ix.-xii. :  "While  Jeremiah 
accompanies  these  latter,  Baruch,  in  obedience  to  the    com- 
mand of  God,  remains  behind  among  the  ruins.      Second  section, 
chaps,  xiii.-xv. :  After  he  had  fasted  seven  days,  God  informs 
him  that  one  day  judgment  would  overtake  the  Gentiles  as 
well  and  that  in  his  own  time ;  and  He  calms  his  apprehen- 
sions generally  about  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  and  the 
calamities  of  the  righteous.      Chaps,  xvi.-xx. :  Baruch  brings 
forward  yet  further  grounds  of  perplexity,  but  God  discourages 
his  doing  so,  and  ultimately  orders  him  to  prepare,  by  another 
seven  days'  fasting,  for  receiving  a  revelation  of  the  order  of 
the  times.     Third  section,  xxi.-xxvi. :  After  fasting  and  praying 
to  God,  he  is  first  of  all  censured  by  God  for  his  doubts  and 
pusillanimity,  and  then,  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to  when 
the  judgment  of  the  ungodly  would  take  place  and  how  long 
it  would  last,  God  communicates  to  him  the  following  (chaps, 
xxvii.-xxviii.) :    The  time  of  the  tribulation  will  be  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  and  each  part   will  bring  with  it  its  own 
special  disaster.     But  the  measure  of  that  time  will  be  two 
parts,  weeks  of  seven  weeks  (duae  partes  hebdomades  septem 
hebdomadarum).     Chaps,  xxviii.-xxx. :  To  the  further  question 
of  Baruch  whether  the  tribulation  would  be  confined  to  only 
one   part   of  the   earth    or   extend   to  the   whole   of  it,  God 
answers  that  it  will  of  course  affect  the  whole  earth.      But 
after  that  the  Messiah  will  appear  and  times  of  joy  and  glory 
be"in  to  dawn.      Chaps,  xxxi.-xxxiv. :    After  receiving  those 
revelations  Baruch  summons  a  meeting  of  the  elders  of  the 
people  in  the  valley  of  Kidron,  when  he  announces  to  them 
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that :  post  modicum  tempiis  concutietur  aedificatio  Sion,  ut 
aedificetur  iterum.  Verum  non  permanebit  ipsa  ilia  aedificatio, 
sed  iterum  post  tenipus  eradicabitur,  et  peruiauebit  desolata 
usque  ad  tempus.  Et  postea  oportet  renovari  in  gloria,  et 
coronabitur  in  perpetuum.  Fourth  section,  chaps,  xxxv.- 
xxxviii. :  Hereupon,  Baruch,  as  he  sits  lamenting  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Holy  of  holies,  falls  asleep  and  in  a  dream  is 
favoured  with  a  new  revelation.  He  sees  a  large  forest 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  rocks.  Over  against  it  grew  a 
vine,  and  from  under  the  vine  flowed  a  spring  which  developed 
into  large  streams  that  made  channels  for  themselves  under- 
neath the  forest  and  the  mountains  till  these  latter  fell  in  and 
were  swept  away.  Only  a  single  cedar  was  left,  but  at  last  it 
too  was  uprooted.  Thereupon  the  vine  and  the  spring  came 
and  ordered  the  cedar  to  betake  itself  to  where  the  rest  of  the 
forest  had  already  gone.  And  the  cedar  was  burnt  up,  but  the 
vine  continued  to  grow  and  everything  around  it  flourished. 
Chaps,  xxxviii.-xl. :  In  answer  to  Baruch's  request  God  inter- 
prets the  dream  to  him  as  follows  :  Behold  the  kingdom  that 
destroys  Zion  will  itself  be  overthrown  and  subjugated  by 
another  that  will  succeed  it.  And  this  in  its  turn  will  be 
overthrown  and  a  third  will  arise.  And  then  this  also  will  be 
swept  away  and  a  fourth  will  arise,  more  terrible  than  all 
that  have  preceded  it.  And  when  the  time  for  its  overthrow 
has  come  then  Mine  Anointed  will  appear,  who  is  like  a 
spring  and  a  vine,  and  He  will  annihilate  the  armies  of  that 
kingdom.  And  that  cedar  means  the  last  remaining  general 
{dux,  prince  ?)  in  it  who  will  be  condemned  and  put  to  death 
by  Mine  Anointed.  And  the  reign  of  Mine  Anointed  will 
endure  for  ever.  Chaps,  xli.— xliii. :  Baruch  receives  a  com- 
mission to  exhort  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
pare himself,  by  renewed  fasting,  for  fresh  revelations.  Chaps, 
xliv.-xlvi. :  Baruch  exhorts  the  elders  of  the  people.  Fifth 
section,  chaps,  xlvii.-xlviii.  24  :  He  fasts  seven  days  and  prays 
to  God.  Chap,  xlviii.  25—50:  The  new  revelations  have 
reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  tribulations  of  the  last 
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time  generally.  Chaps,  xlix.-lii. :  When,  upon  this,  Banich 
expresses  a  desire  to  learn  something  more  about  the  nature 
of  the  new  resurrection  bodies  of  the  righteous  his  wish  is 
complied  with ;  not  only  so,  but  he  is  enlightened  with  regard 
to  the  future  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  misery 
of  the  ungodly  generally.  Sixth  section,  chap.  liiL :  In  a  new 
vision  Baruch  sees  a  huge  cloud  rising  from  the  sea  and 
covering  the  whole  earth  and  discharging  first  black  water 
and  then  clear,  then  black  again  and  then  clear,  and  so  on 
twelve  times  in  succession.  At  last  there  came  black  waters 
and  after  them  bright  lightning,  which  latter  brought  healing 
to  the  whole  earth,  and  ultimately  there  came  twelve  streams 
and  subjected  themselves  to  this  lightning.  Chaps,  liv.— Iv. : 
In  answer  to  his  prayer  Baruch  receives  through  the  angel 
Ramiel  the  following  interpretation  of  the  vision  :  Chaps. 
IvL-lvii. :  The  huge  cloud  means  the  present  world.  The  first, 
the  dark  water  means  the  sin  of  Adam,  whereby  he  brought 
death  and  ruin  into  the  world.  The  second,  the  clear  water 
means  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  who,  although  not  in 
possession  of  the  written  law,  nevertheless  complied  with  its 
requirements.  The  third,  the  dark  water  represents  the 
subsequent  generations  of  sinful  humanity,  particularly  the 
Egyptians.  The  fourth,  the  clear  water  means  the  appearing 
of  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  and  tlie  giving  of  the  law, 
and  God's  revelations  to  Moses.  The  fifth,  the  dark  water 
represents  the  works  of  the  Amdrites  and  the  magicians,  in 
which  Israel  also  participated.  The  sixth,  the  clear  water  repre- 
sents the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  seventh,  the  dark 
water  means  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam  and  the  sins  of  his  succes- 
sors and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
eighth,  the  clear  water  means  the  integrity  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  deliverance  from  Sennacherib.  The  ninth,  the  dark  water 
means  the  universal  ungodliness  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  and 
the  announcing  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  tenth, 
the  clear  water  denotes  the  reign  of  the  good  king  Josiah. 
The  eleventh,  the  dark  water  represents  the  pres(.ut  tribuliition 
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(i.e.  in  Baruch's  own  time),  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Babylonian  captivity.      Chap.  Ixviii. :  But  the  tivelfth,  the 
clear  water  means  that  the  people  of  Israel  will  again  experi- 
ence times  of  joy,  that  Jerusalem  will   be  rebuilt,  that  tbe 
offering  of  sacrifices  will  be  resumed,  and  that  the  priests  will 
return  to  their  duties.      Chaps.  Ixix.-lxxi. :    But  the  last  dark 
water  which  is  yet  to  come,  and  which  proves  worse  than  all 
that  went  before,  means  this  :  that  tribulation  and  confusion 
will  come  upon  the  whole  earth.      A  few  will  rule   over  the 
many,  the  poor  will  become  rich  and  the  rich  will  become 
poor,  knaves  will   be  exalted   above   heroes,  wise    men   will 
keep   silence    and    fools    will   speak.      And  in    obedience   to 
God's  command  tlie  nations  which  He  has  prepared  for  the 
purpose  will  come  and  war  with  such  of  the  leaders  as  are 
still  left  (cum  ducibus,  qui  reliqui  fuerint  tunc).      And  it  will 
come  to  pass  that  he  who  escapes  from  the  war  will  perisli  by 
the  earthquake,  and  he  who  escapes  from  the  earthquake  will 
perish  by  fire,  and  he  who  escapes  the  fire  will  perish  with 
hunger.     And  he  who  escapes  the  whole  of  those  evils  will 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Mine  Anointed.    Chaps.  Ixxii.-lxxiv. : 
But  this  dreadful  dark  water  will  at  length  be  followed  by  yet 
more  clear  water.     This  means  that  the  time  of  Mine  Anointed 
will  come  and  that  He  will  judge  the  nations   and  sit   for 
ever  upon  the  throne  of  His  kingdom.     And  all  tribulation 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  peace  and  joy  will  reign  upon  the 
earth.       Chaps.  Ixxv.-lxxvi.  :    Baruch    thanks    God    for    the 
revelation  with  which  he  had  been  favoured,  and  then  God 
directs  him  to  wait  for  forty  days  and  then  go  to  the  top  of  a 
certain  mountain  where  all  the  different  regions  of  the  earth 
would  pass  before  his  view.   "  After  this  he  is  to  be  removed 
from     the     world.       Seventh    section,    chap.    Ixxvii. :     Baruch 
delivers  a  hortatory  address  to  the  people,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  latter  he,  on  the   21st  day  of  the  eighth  month,  also 
composes  two  hortatory  addresses  to  be  sent  to  their  brethren 
in  the  captivity,  one  to  the   nine  and  a  half   tribes   and   the 
other  to  the  remaining  two  and  a  half.     Chips.  Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.: 
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The  import  of  the  first  of  the  two  addresses  is  as  follows  : 
Baruch  in  the  first  place  reminds  his  readers  that  the  ]nd^~ 
ment  of  God  which  has  overtaken  them  is  a  just  judgment, 
he  then  tells  them  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabitants 
into  captivity,  and  intimates  to  them  the  judgment  of  God 
that  is  awaiting  their  oppressors  and  then  their  own  ultimate 
deliverance.  In  conclusion,  he  founds  upon  this  an  exhorta- 
tion to  continue  steadfast  in  their  devotion  to  God  and  His 
law.  Chap.  Ixxxvii. :  He  sends  this  epistle  to  the  nine  and 
a  half  tribes  in  captivity  through  the  medium  of  an  eagle. 

At  this  point  the  book,  as  we  now  possess  it,  breaks  off. 
But  originally  it  must  have  contained  somewhat  more,  for 
from  Ixxvii.  19  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  epistle 
addressed  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  was  followed  by  a 
similar  one  addressed  to  the  other  two  and  a  half  tribes.  And 
from  chap.  Ixxvi.  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  book  would 
proceed  to  tell  how  Baruch  was  shown  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  was  thereafter  taken 
away  from  the  earth. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  apocalypse 
this  much  at  least  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  it  was 
not  written  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
For  in  chap,  xxxii.  2-4,  Baruch  announces  to  the  assembled 
people  that  (after  its  first  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar) 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  rebuilt  again. '  £ut  that  this  hiiildinfj 
ivill  not  continue  to  stand,  hut  that  it  will  in  like  matiner  be 
destroyed  again.  And  then  the  city  will  lie  waste  for  a  long 
period,  until  the  glorious  time  when  it  will  be  rebuilt  and 
crowned  for  ever.  •  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  passage, 
there  is  not  another  that  throws  any  light  upon  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  our  book.  For  nothing  bearing  upon  this  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  obscure  passage  in  which  we  are  informed 
that  the  time  of  tribulation  is  to  last  "  two  parts,  weeks  of 
seven  weeks "  (xxviii.  2 :  duae  partes  hebdomades  septem 
hebdomadarum),  for  tlie  meaning  of  these  words  is  as  uncer- 
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tain  as  it  is  obscure.  Consequently  the  calculations  wliicli 
Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Wieseler,  and  Dillmann  above  all  have  tried 
to  found  upon  this  passage  have  no  certain  basis  on  which  to 
rest.  Possibly  one  would  be  much  more  likely  to  find  some 
clue  to  the  date  in  question  in  the  affinity  which  thisioorlc  hears 
to  the  Fourth  Booh  of  Ezra.  For  the  points  of  contact  between 
both  those  books  in  regard  to  thought  and  expression  alike 
are  (as  Langen  has  pointed  out,  pp.  6-8)  so  numerous  that  we 
must  of  necessity  assume  either  that  they  were  written  by  one 
and  the  same  author,  or  that  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other. 
It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  that  it  may  be  proved 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty  that  our  book  has 
drawn  upon  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra*  (so  Ewald,  Langen, 
Hilgenfeld,  Hausrath,  Stahelin,  Eenan,  Drummond,  Dillmann). 
It  appears  to  me  however  that  as  yet  no  decisive  arguments 
liave  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  view.  In  the  case  of 
Langen,  who  was  the  first  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  question, 
and  who  has  done  much  to  influence  subsequent  opinion  on 
the  matter,  his  main  argument  was  that  the  Book  of  Baruch 
corrected,  as  he  supposed,  the  somewhat  crude  notions  of 
Ezra  respecting  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  estimating 
the  value  of  this  argument,  we  will  here  subjoin  in  parallel 
columns  what  each  of  the  two  books  says  on  this  point : — 


EZRA: 

iii.  7  :  Et  liuic  (Adamo)  mandasti 
diligere  viamtuam,  et  praeteriviteam ; 
et  statini  instituisti  in  eum  mortem 
et  in  nationibus  ejus. 

iii.    21-22 :  Cor   enim    maligniim . 
bajulans  primus,  Adam  transgressus 
et  victusest;  sed  et  omnes,  qui  de  eo 
nati   sunt.     Et  facta  est  permanens 
infirmitas. 

iv.  30  :  Quoniam  granum  semiiiis 
mali  seminatum  est  in  corde  Adam 
ab  initio,  et  quantum  impietatis  gene- 
ravit  usque  nunc,  et  generat  usque 
diun  veniat  area! 


BARUCII : 

xvii.  3 :  (Adam)  mortem  attulit  et 
abscidit  annos  eorum,  qui  ab  eo 
geniti  fuerunt. 

xxiii.  4:  Quando  peccavit  Adam  et 
decreta  fuit  mors  contra  ecjs,  qui 
gignereutur,  etc. 

xlviii.  42  :  0  quid  fecisti  Adam 
omnibus,  qui  a  te  geniti  sunt! 

liv.  15,  19  •  Si  enim  Adam  prior 
peccavit,  et  attulit  mortem  super 
omnes  immaturam;  sed  etiam  illi  qui 
ex  eo  nati  sunt,  unusquisque  ex  eis 
praeparavit  aniniae  suae  tormentura 
futurum  :  et  iterum  unusquisque  ex 
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vii.  48 :  0  tu  quid  fecisti  Adam  ? 
Si  cnim  tu  peccasti,  non  est  factua 
Bolius  tuus  casus,  sed  et  nostrum,  qui 
ex  te  advenimus. 


eifl  elegit  sibi  gloriam  futuram  .  .  . 
Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  aninuie 
suae  tantum  ;  nos  vero  unusquisque 
fuit  animae  suae  Adam. 


Now  Laiigen  supposes  that  the  last  of  the  passages  quoted 
from  Baruch  (liv.  19  :  Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animae 
suae  tantum ;  nos  vero  unusquisque  fuit  animae  suae  Adam) 
is  above  all  intended  to  modify  the  somewhat  harsh  view  of 
Ezra.  But  one  can  easily  see  that  the  utterances  of  Baruch 
on  other  occasions  are  quite  as  blunt  as  those  of  Ezra. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  to  be  met  with  in 
Ezra  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  quite  as  strongly  as 
Baruch  liv.  19,  though  in  different  terms,  the  thought  that 
every  man  is  to  blame  for  his  own  ruin.  To  take  only  a  single 
example,  compare  viii.  55—61.  Here  then  we  have  not  even 
an  actual  difference  of  view,  far  less  a  correction  of  the  one 
writer  on  the  part  of  the  other.  Further,  such  other  reasons 
as  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  Ezra  and 
the  dependent  character  of  Baruch  are  merely  considerations 
of  an  extremely  general  kind  which  may  be  met  with, 
considerations  equally  well  calculated  to  prove  quite  the 
reverse.  Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  "  there  is  more  of  a  des- 
pairing frame  of  mind,  that  his  striving  after  light  and  his 
desire  to  have  his  apprehensions  quieted  are  deeper,  more 
urgent,  and  of  a  more  overmastering  character,  that,  because 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  dreadful  events  are  rather 
iresher  in  his  mind,  his  narrative  is  also,  for  this  very  reason 
and  in  spite  of  its  verbosity,  the  more  impressive  of  the  two, 
and  so  on  "  (so  Uillmann).  j\Iy  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  quite 
the  converse  of  this,  and  that  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  Baruch  that  this  problem 
is  uppermost,  viz.  How  is  the  calamity  of  Israel  and  the 
impunity  of  its  oppressors  possible  and  conceivable  ?  while  in 
the  case  of  Ezra,  tliough  this  problem  concerns  him  too,  still 
there  is  a  question  that  almost  lies  yet  nearer  his  heart,  viz. 
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Why  is  it  that  so  many  perish  and  so  few  are  saved  ?  The 
subordination  of  the  former  of  these  questions  to  the  other, 
which  is  a  purely  theological  one,  appears  to  me  rather  to 
indicate  that  Ezra  is  of  a  later  date  than  Baruch.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  decidedly  of  a  more  finished  character,  and 
is  distinguished  by  greater  maturity  of  thought  and  a  greater 
degree  of  lucidity  than  the  last-mentioned  book.  But  this  is 
a  point  in  regard  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  conclusion.  And  hence  we  are  equally  unable  to 
say  whether  our  book  was  written  shortly  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (so  Hilgenfeld,  Fritzsche,  Drummond),  or  during 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (so  Ewald),  or  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
(so  Langen,  Wieseler,  Eenan,  Diilmann).  Undoubtedly  the 
most  probable  supposition  of  all  is  that  it  was  composed  not 
long  after  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  when  the  question 
"  How  could  God  permit  such  a  disaster  ?  "  was  still  a  burning 
one.  It  is  older  at  all  events  than  the  time  of  Papias,  whose 
chimerical  fancies  about  the  millennial  kingdom  (Irenaeus, 
v.  33.  3)  are  borrowed  from  our  Apocalypse  (xxix.  5).^*  The 
existing  Syrian  text  has  been  taken  from  the  Greek  (see 
Langen,  p.  8  sq. ;  Kneucker,  p.  192  sq. ;  Diilmann,  p.  358). 

With  the  exception  of  the  passage  in  Papias  just  mentioned,  no  certain 
trace  of  the  use  of  our  hook  in  the  Christian  Church  is  anywhere  to  be  met 
with.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  kindred  Ezra-apocalypse.  Still  the  fact  of  its  findiug  a  place 
in  the  Peshito  manuscript  of  Milan  serves  to  show  that  it  was  still  in  use  at 
a  later  period  at  least  ia  the  Syrian  Church.  In  the  lists  of  the  apocrypha 
given  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  and  the  "Synopsis  Athanasii"  (in 
Credner,  Zur  Gescliichte  des  Kanons,  pp.  121,  145)  there  are  added  at  the 
close:   Baoovji, 'A/3;3ct;co!)j£«,  'E^sx/i^X  xasi   Aotvi'/iK  ^iv^iTtypct-CPce..     But  it  is 

2*  In  his  edition  of  Irenaeus  (ii.  417),  Harvey  attempts  to  show  that  the 
text  of  Papias  presupposes  a  Syrian  original  on  which  it  is  based,  for  he 
thinks  that  a  certain  anomaly  occurring  in  his  text  may  be  most  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  such  an  original.  If  this  were  correct, 
it  would  be  of  considerable  interest  as  regards  the  matter  now  in  hand. 
The  anomaly  in  question  admits  however  of  being  otherwise  explained. 
See  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  edition  of  the  Epistle  of  Baraalas  ("Jud  ed. 
1878),  p.  87. 
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extremely  uncertain  -whether,  by  the  first-mentioned  book,  it  is  our  apoca- 
lypse that  is  meant,  for  besides  the  Baruch  of  the  Greek  Bible,  and  which 
in  the  lists  just  referred  to  is  included  amont^  the  canonical  buoks,  there 
•were  also  other  apocryphal  writinrfs  hearing  this  name.  (1)  There  are  con- 
siderable fragments  of  a  gnostic  Book  of  Baruch  given  in  the  Philosophmnena 
V.  26-27  (comp.  v.  24).  (2)  A  Christian  Book  of  Baruch,  which  is  akiu  to 
our  apocalypse  and  has  borrowed  largely  from  it,  has  been  published  in 
Ethiopic  by  Dillmann  under  the  title  "  Reliqua  verborum  Baruchi"  (in 
Dillmann's  Ckrcstomafhia  aetlnopica.  Lips.  186C),  as  it  had  been  previously 
in  Greek  in  a  Greek  Mcnanis  (Veneliis  1C09),  and  recently  again  by 
Ceriaui  under  the  title  "  Paralipomena  Jeremiae"  (^Monumenta  sacra  et 
profana,  vol.  v.  1,  Mediol.  1868),  and  finally  in  a  German  version  by 
Pratorius  (Zeitsclir.  fiir  icissf^nsch.  Theol.  1872,  pp.  230-247),  and  by  Kcinig 
{Stud.  u.  Krit.  1877,  pp.  318-338).  On  this  book  comp.  also  Ewald,  Gescli. 
des  Volkes  Israel,  vii.  183.  Fritzsche,  LUiri  apocr.  prolegom.  p.  32. 
Sachsse,  Zeifschr.  fiir  wissensch.  Tlieol.  1874,  p.  268  sq.  Kneucker,  Das 
Buck  Baruch,  p.  196  sq.  ,  Dillmann  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii. 
358  sq.  (3)  In  the  Allercatio  Simonis  Jiidaei  et  Theophili  Christiani,  lately 
published  by  Harnack,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  from  a  Book  of 
Baruch  (Gebhardt  and  Harnack,  Texte  nnd  Tlntcrsuchungcn,  vol.  i.  part  3, 
1883,  p.  25)  :  Prope  finem  libri  sui  de  nativitate  ejus  [scil.  Cliristi]  et  de 
habitu  vestis  et  de  passione  ejus  et  de  resuirectione  ejus  prophetavit  dicens : 
Hie  unctus  meus,  electus  mens,  vidvae  incontamiuatae  jaculatns,  natus  et 
passus  dicitur.  Judging  from  the  Christology  implied  in  this  passage, 
the  Baruch  here  in  question  can  only  have  been  composed  at  the  soonest 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  (see  Harnack,  p.  46).  Further,  in 
Cyprian's  Testim.  iii.  29,  we  find  that  in  one  manuscriiJt  there  has  been 
inserted  a  quotation  from  some  Book  of  Baruch  or  other,  wliich  quotj\tiou, 
however,  we  Itave  no  means  of  verifying.  (4)  Tichonrawow  contemplates 
editing  an  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  in  the  old  Slavonic  version  (see  Theol. 
Literaturzlg.  1877,  p.  658).  AVhether  it  has  as  yet  appeared,  and  what  its 
relati(m  to  other  Books  of  Baruch  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
1  am  unable  to  say. 

The  epistle  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  in  the  captivity,  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  our  apocalypse,  has  been  already  printed  in  the  Paris 
Polyglot,  vol.  ix.,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv.,  in  Lagardc's  etlition  of  the 
Syrian  version  of  the  apocrypha  {Lihri  Vet.  Test,  apocryphi  syriace,  ed, 
de  Lagarde,  Lips.  18(;i),  also  in  Latin  in  Fabricius,  Codex  psciuUpigr.  Vet. 
Test.  ii.  145-155,  Also  in  an  Engli.sh  and  French  version;  see  Fiitzsche's 
Exegct.  HandJiuch  zu  den  Apokryphcn,  i.  175  sq.,  and  Lihri  Apocr.  p.  xxxi, 
Kneucker,  Das  Buch  Baruch,  p.  190  sq. 

Ceriani's  Latin  version  of  our  apocalypse  appeared  in  the  Monwnenta 
sacra  et  pro/ana,  vol,  i,  fasc,  2  (Mediol,  1866),  pp,  73-98,  For  this  see 
also  Fritzsche,  Libri  apocryphi  Vet.  Test,  graece  (Lips,  1871),  pp.  654-699. 
The  Syrian  text  was  edited  by  Ceriani  in  the  Monumenta  .sacra  et  pro/ana, 
vol.  v.  fasc.  2  (Mediol,  1871),  pp,  113-180,  This  latter  was  also  included 
in  tlie  photo-litiiographed  fac-simile  of  the  wliole  manuscript,  publi.shed 
under   the    title    Travslatio    Syra    Pcscitto    Vcteris    Tc.^tamcnii  ex   codice 
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Amhrosiano  sec.  fere  VI.  photoIitlwgrapMce  ediia  cnrante  ct  adnatante  Antonin 
Maria  Ceriani,  2  vols,  iu  4  parts,  Milaa  1876-1883  (the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  being  in  the  last  part).  Comp.  Theol.  Liter aturzeitung,  1876, 
p.  329  ;  1878,  p.  228;  1881,  col.  4 ;  1884,  col.  27. 

Critical  inquiries:  Langen,  De  apocalypsi  Baruch  anno  superiori  primum 
edita  commentatio,  Friburgi  in  Brisgovia,  1SG7  (xxiy.  p.  4).  Evvald,  Gottinger 
gel.  Anzeigen,  1867,  p.  1706  sqq.  Idem,  Gesch.  des  Voiles  Israel,  vii.  83-87. 
Ililgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  fur  wissensch.  Theol.  1869,  pp.  437-440.  Idem,  Messias 
Judaeorum,  p.  Ixiii.  sq.  Wieseler,  TJicol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1870,  p.  288  (in  his 
article  on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra).  Fritzsche,  Lihri  apocr.  Prolegom. 
pp.  30-32.  Hausrath,  Ncutcstamentl.  Zdtgesch.  2ud  ed.  iv.  88  sq.  (1st  ed. 
iii.  290).  Stalielin,  Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Tlieol.  1874,  p.  211  sqq.  Renan, 
"  L'Apocalypse  de  Baruch"  {Journal  des  Savants,  April  1877,  pp.  222-231). 
Idem,  Les  evangiles,  1877,  pp.  517-530.  Drumniond,  The  Jewish 
Messiah,  1877,  pp.  117-132.  Kneucker,  Das  Buch  Baruch,  1879, 
pp.  190-198.  Kaulen  iu  Wctzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenkx.  2nd  ed.  i.  1058  sq. 
(art.  "  Apokryphcn-Literatur  ").  Dillmaun  in  Herzog's  Rcal-Enc.  2ud  ed. 
xii.  356-358  (art.  "  Pseudepigraphen ").  Deane,  "The  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,"  i.  {Monthly  Interpreter,  April  1885,  pp.  451-461). 


5.   The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  apocalypses  none  has  been  so  widely 
circulated  in  the  early  Church  and  in  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  By  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  it  is  used  as  a  genuine  prophetical  work  (see  below). 
The  fact  of  there  being  Syrian,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Armenian 
versions  of  the  book  is  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
circulated  in  the  East.  Then  the  circumstance  that  a  Latin  ver- 
sion has  come  down  to  us  in  a  large  number  of  Bible  manscripts 
is  calculated  to  show  the  favour  with  which,  in  like  manner,  it 
was  still  regarded  by  the  Church  of  Eome  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  for  this  reason  no  doubt  that  it  was  also  added  as  an 
appendix  to  the  authorized  Eoman  Vulgate.  Not  only  so,  it 
even  found  its  way  into  German  versions  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  (see  more  below).  The  whole  of  the  five  versions  which 
we  possess  are  taken,  some  of  them  directly,  others  indirectly, 
from  a  Greek  text  (now  no  longer  extant),  which,  moreover, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  one. 

The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  consists  of  sixteen  chapters. 
But,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  two  first  and  the  two  last  of 
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these,  wliich  do  not  appear  in  the  Oriental  versions,  are  later 
additions  by  a  Christian  hand.  Accordingly  in  its  original 
form  the  book  would  only  embrace  the  portion  between  chaps, 
iii.  and  xiv.  inclusive.  The  contents  of  the  original  work  are 
divided  into  seven  visions,  with  which,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  Ezra  had  been  favoured.  First  vision  (iii.  1-v.  20): 
In  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  (Jeru- 
salem) Ezra  is  in  Babylon,  and  in  his  prayer  to  God  he  com- 
jjlains  of  the  calamities  of  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Gentile  nations  on  the  other  (iii.  1-.36). 
The  angel  Uriel  comes,  and,  in  the  first  place,  reproves  him 
for  his  complaints  (iv.  1-21),  and  then  proceeds  to  remind  him 
that  wickedness  has  its  appointed  time  (iv.  22-32),  just  as 
the  dead  have  an  appointed  time  during  which  they  require 
to  stay  in  the  nether  world  (iv.  33-43).  But  the  most  of  the 
distress  is  already  past,  and  its  end  will  be  announced  by 
means  of  definite  signs  (iv.  44-v.  13).  Ezra  is  so  exhausted 
by  the  revelation  that  has  been  imparted  to  liim  that  he 
requires  to  be  strengthened  by  the  angel.  By  fasting  for 
seven  days  he  prepares  himself  for  a  new  revelation  (v.  14-20). 
Second  vision  (v.  21-vi.  34):  Ezra  renews  his  complaints, 
and  is  once  more  rebuked  by  the  angel  (v.  21-40).  This 
latter  points  out  to  him  that  in  the  history  of  mankind  one 
thing  must  come  after  another,  and  that  the  beginning  and 
the  end  cannot  come  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Ezra  is 
reminded,  however,  that  he  may  nevertheless  see  that  the 
end  is  already  approaching.  It  will  be  brought  about  by 
God  Himself,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (v.  41-vi.  G).  The 
signs  of  the  end  are  more  fully  enumerated  than  in  the 
previous  vision  (vi.  7-29).  Uriel  here  takes  leave  of  Ezra, 
with  the  promise  of  further  revelations  (vi.  30-34).  Third 
vision  (vi.  35-ix.  25):  Ezra  complains  again,  and  is  again 
rebuked  by  the  angel  (vi.  35-vii.  25).  Upon  this  he  is 
favoured  with  the  following  revelation  : — Whenever  the  signs 
(enumerated  in  the  preceding  vision.s)  begin  to  appear,  then 
those  delivered  from   the  calamities  in  question  will  see  won- 
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derful  tilings :  For  my  Son,  the  Anointed  One,  will  appear 
with  His  retinue,  and  He  will  diffuse  joy  among  those  that 
are  spared,  and  that  for  four  hundred  years.  And  at  the 
expiry  of  those  years,  my  Son,  the  Anointed  One,  will  die.  He 
and  all  who  have  the  breath  of  life.  For  the  space  of  seven 
days,  corresponding  to  the  seven  creative  days,  there  will  not 
he  a  single  human  being  upon  the  earth.  Then  the  dead  will 
rise ;  and  the  Most  High  will  come  and  sit  upon  the  judg- 
ment-seat, and  proceed  with  the  judgment  (vii.  26-35).^^ 
And  the  place  of  torment  will  be  revealed,  and  over  against 
it  the  place  of  rest.  And  the  length  of  the  day  of  judgment 
will  be  a  year- week  (vi,  1-17  =  Bensly,  vv.  36-44).  Only 
a  few  men  will  be  saved.  The  majority'will  be  consigned  to 
perdition  (vi.  18-48  =  Bensly,  vv.  45-74).  Moreover,  the 
ungodly  do  not  enter  at  death  into  habitations  of  rest,  but 
when  they  die  are  at  once  consigned  to  sevenfold  torment,  of 
which  this  also  forms  a  part,  that  they  find  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  repent,  and  that  they  foresee  their  future  condemnation. 
But  the  righteous,  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into  rest,  and 
experience  sevenfold  joy,  of  which,  among  other  things,  this 
forms  a  part,  that  they  foresee  their  ultimate  blessedness 
(vi.  49-76  =  Bensly,  75-101).  But  on  the  day  of  judgment 
eacli  receives  what  he  has  deserved  ;  and  no  one,  by  interced- 
ing for  him,  can  alter  the  fate  of  another  (vi.  77-83  =  Bensly, 
102-105).^^  Ezra's  ol^jection,  that  surely  tlie  Scriptures 
speak  of  the  righteous  having  often  interceded  in  behalf  of  tlie 
ungodly,  is  dismissed  with  the  remark  on  the  part  of  the  angel, 
that  what  might  avail  for  this  world  will  not  do  so  for  eternity 

^^  AV'^hat  follows  (vi.  1-83)  is  not  found  in  the  majority  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  version,  and  can  only  have  been  borrowed  at  some  former  period 
from  the  Oriental  manuscripts  and  inserted  here.  Fritzsche  gives  the  frag- 
ment according  to  the  Syriac  version,  though  retaining  the  numbering  of 
the  chapters  and  verses  usually  followed  in  the  Ethiopic  one.  Since  1875 
and  1877  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Latin  text  through  two 
Hianuscripts  (see  below).  I  give  above  both  the  numbering  of  the  verses 
adopted  by  Fritzsche  and  that  followed  by  Een.sly  in  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  text. 

^"  At  this  point  the  Latin  Vulgate  text  comes  in  again. 
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as  well  (vii.  3G-45).  When  Ezra  is  deploring  that  the  whole 
ruin  of  the  human  race  has  been  brought  about  by  Adam,  the 
angel  refers  him  to  the  impiety  of  men  through  which  they 
have  become  the  authors  of  their  own  ruin  (vii.  46—69).  Then 
follow  further  explanations,  having  reference  to  the  circum- 
stance that  of  the  many  that  are  created  so  very  few  are 
saved  (viii.  1-62).  Finally,  the  signs  of  the  last  time  are 
unfolded  to  Ezra  anew  (viii.  63-ix.  13),  and  his  anxiety  at 
the  thought  of  so  many  being  lost  is  once  more  set  at  rest 
(ix.  14-25).  Fourth  vision  (ix.  26-x.  60):  While  Ezra  is 
again  indulging  his  complaints,  he  sees  a  woman  on  his  right 
hand  weeping,  and  who,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  tells  him 
that  after  thirty  years  of  barrenness  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
brought  him  up  with  great  difficulty,  and  then  procured  a  wife 
for  him,  but  that  just  as  he  was  entering  the  bride-chamber  he 
fell  and  was  killed  (ix.  26— x.  4).  Ezra  chides  her  for  bewail- 
ing the  mere  loss  of  a  son,  when  she  ought  rather  to  be 
weeping  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ruin  of  so 
many  men  (x.  5-24).  Then  all  at  once  her  face  is  lifted  up, 
she  utters  a  cry,  the  earth  quakes,  and  instead  of  the  woman 
there  appears  a  strongly  built  oity.  At  this  sight  Ezra  is  so 
perplexed  that  he  cries  to  the  angel  Uriel,  who  at  once 
appears  and  gives  him  the  following  explanation  of  what  he 
had  just  seen  :  The  w^oman  is  Zion.  The  thirty  years  of 
barrenness  are  the  3000  years  during  which  no  sacrifices  had 
as  yet  been  offered  on  Zion.  The  birth  of  the  son  represents 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  and  the  instituting  of 
sacrificial  worship  on  Zion.  The  death  of  the  son  refers  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  newly  built  city  was 
shown  to  Ezra  in  the  vision  with  the  view  of  comforting  him, 
and  of  saving  him  from  despair  (x.  25-60).  Fifth  vision 
(xi.  1-xii.  51)  :  In  a  dream  Ezra  sees  an  eagle  rise  out  of 
tlie  sea,  having  twelve  wings  and  three  heads.  And  out  of  the 
wings  grew  eight  suhordinate  wings,  which  became  small  and 
feeble  winglets.  But  the  heads  were  resting,  and  the  centre 
one  was    larger   than    the    others.      And   the   eagle   flew  and 
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ruled  over  the  land.  And  from  witliin  its  body  there  issued 
a  voice  which  ordered  the  wings  to  rule  one  after  another. 
And  the  twelve  wings  ruled,  one  after  the  other  (the  second 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the  others,  xi.  17),  and 
then  vanished,  and  similarly  two  of  the  winglets,  so  that  at 
last  only  the  three  heads  and  the  six  winglets  were  left. 
Two  of  those  winglets  separated  themselves  from  the  vest, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  head  on  the  right-hand  side. 
The  other  four  wanted  to  rule,  but  two  of  them  soon  vanished 
and  the  two  were  consumed  by  the  heads.  And  the  middle 
head  ruled  over  the  whole  earth  and  then  vanished.  And 
the  two  other  heads  also  ruled.  But  the  one  on  the  right- 
hand  side  devoured  the  one  on  the  left  (xi.  1-35).  Then 
Ezra  sees  a  lion,  and  hears  how,  with  a  human  voice,  it 
describes  the  eagle  just  referred  to  as  being  the  fourth  of 
those  animals  to  which  God  has  in  succession  committed  the 
empire  of  the  world.  And  the  lion  announces  to  the  eagle 
its  impending  destruction  (xi.  36-46).  Thereupon  the  only 
remaining  head  also  vanished.  And  the  two  winglets  which 
had  joined  themselves  to  it  began  to  rule.^'^  But  their  rule 
was  of  a  feeble  character.  And  the  whole  body  of  the  eagle 
was  consumed  with  fire  (xii.  1-3).  The  meaning  of  the  vision 
wliich  Ezra  rehearses  is  as  follows.  The  eagle  represents  the 
last  of  Daniel's  kingdoms.  The  twelve  wings  are  twelve  kings 
who  are  to  rule  over  it,  one  after  another.  The  second  will 
begin  to  reign,  and  will  reign  longer  than  the  others.  The 
voice  which  issues  from  the  body  of  the  eagle  means  that  in  the 
course  of  the  duration  of  that  kingdom  (inter  tempus  rcgni 
illius,  as  we  ought  to  read  with  the  Syriac  and  the  other 
Oriental  versions)  evil  disorders  will  arise;  and  it  will  be  involved 
in  great  trouble,  only  it  will  not  fall,  but  regain  its  power. 
But  the  eight  subordinate  wings  represent  eight  kings,  whose 
respective  times  will  be  of  short  duration.     Two  of  these  will 

^^  Here  the  correct  text  is  that  presented  by  the  Oriental  versions.  See 
Hilgenfeld  and  Fritzsche  (in  answer  to  Volkmar,  who  adheres  to  the  cor- 
rupt LA.  of  tlie  Latin  version).  , 

Div.  II.  VOL.  in.  a 
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perish  when  the  intermediate  time  approaches  {apjjrojmi- 
quante  tempore  medio,  i.e.  that  interregnum  to  which  reference 
had  just  been  made).  Four  of  them  will  be  reserved  for  the 
time  when  the  end  is  approaching,  and  two  for  the  time  of 
the  end  itself.  But  the  meaning  of  the  three  heads  is  as 
follows.  At  the  time  of  the  end  the  Most  High  will  raise  up 
three  kings/^  who  will  rule  over  the  earth.  And  they  will 
cause  impiety  to  reach  a  climax,  and  will  bring  about  the  end. 
The  one  (=:tlie  middle  head)  will  die  in  his  bed,  but  in  the 
midst  of  torment.  Of  the  remaining  two  one  will  be  cut  off 
by  the  sword  of  the  other,  while  the  latter  will  liimself  fall  by 
the  sword  at  the  time  of  the  end.  Finally,  the  two  subordinate 
wings,  which  joined  the  head  on  the  right,  represent  the  two 
remaining  kings  of  the  closing  period,  whose  reign  will  be 
feeble  and  full  of  disorder  (xii.  4-30).  But  the  lion  which 
announces  to  the  eagle  its  impending  destruction  represents  the 
Messiah,  whom  the  Most  High  has  reserved  for  the  end.  He 
will  arraign  them  (the  kings  ?)  while  yet  alive  before  His 
tribunal,  and  convict  them  of  their  wickedness,  and  then 
destroy  them.  But  the  people  of  God  He  will  cause  to  rejoice 
(during  400  years,  as  was  foretold  in  the  third  vision)  till  the 
day  of  judgment  comes  (xii.  31-34).  After  receiving  those 
revelations  Ezra  is  commissioned  to  write  what  he  had  seen 
in  a  book,  and  preserve  it  in  a  secret  place  (xii.  35-51). — 
Sixth  vision  (xiii.  1-58):  Once  more  he  sees  in  a  dream  a 
man  rising  up  out  of  the  sea.  And  an  innumerable  company 
of  men  gathered  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  warring 
against  that  man.  And  when  they  marched  out  against  him, 
he  emitted  a  fiery  breath  and  flames  from  his  mouth,  so  that 
they  were  all  burnt  up.  Thereupon  other  men  advanced 
toward  him,  some  of  them  joyfully,  others  in  sadness,  and  some 
again  in  fetters  (xiii.  1-13).  In  answer  to  Ezra's  request 
this  vision  is  explained  to  him  as  follows.  The  man  who 
rises  out  of  the  sea  is  he  by  whom  God  will  redeem  His  whole 
creation.  He  will  annihilate  his  enemies,  not  with  the  spear 
^®  So  the  Oriental  versions.     The  Latin  has  tn'a  refjna. 
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or  implements  of  war,  but  by  means  of  the  law,  which  is  like 

unto  fire.     But  the  peaceful  crowd  that  advances  towards  him 

is  the  ten  tribes  returning  from  the  captivity  (xiii.  14-58). — 

Seventh  vision  (xiv.  1-50):   Ezra  is  commissioned  by  God  to 

instruct  the  people  and  set  his  house  in  order  and  withdraw 

from  mortal  things,  for  he  is  about  to  be  taken  from  the  earth. 

Moreover,  he  is  to  take  to  himself  five  men  who,  during  a  period 

of  forty  days,  are  to  write  down  what  they  are  told  to  write. 

And  Ezra  did  so.     And  the  men  wrote  what  they  did  not 

understand.      Thereupon  Ezra  was  carried  away  and  conveyed 

to  the  place  appointed  for  such  as  he  (xiv.  1-50). 

,  .  For  anything  at  all  decisive  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the 

composition  of  this  remarkable  book,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 

the  interpretation  of  the  vision  of  the  eagle.     For  the  data 

furnished  by  the   other  passages  that  have  been  brought  to 

bear  upon  this  point  are  of  too  uncertain  a  character  to  be  of 

much  service.     For  example  in  chap.  vi.   9  it  is  stated  that 

the  present  world  is  to  end  with  the  rule  of  Edom,  while  the 

world  to  come  is  to  begin  with  the  supremacy  of  Israel  (finis 

enim  hujus  saeculi  Esau,  et  principium  sequentis  Jacob).    But 

it  is  open  to  question  whether  by  Edom  it  is  the  Herodians 

(so    Hilgenfeld,    Volkmar)    or    whether    it    is    the    Eomans 

(so  Oeliler  in  Herzog's  Beal-Enc.  1st  ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  430,  2nd 

ed.  vol.  ix.  p.   660  ;    Ewald,  Excivrsus,    p.   198  ;    Langen,  p. 

125  sq.)  that  are  meant.     The  latter  is  no  doubt  the  correct 

view  of  the  matter.^**     But  even   if  the   former  were   to  be 

preferred,  very  little  after  all  would  be  gained  considering  the 

long  period  embraced  by  the  Herodian  dynasty  (down  till  tlie 

year  100   of  our  era).     Then  as  for  the  calculation  of  the 

-3  In  Eabbiuical  literature  Edom  is  quite  a  common  designation  for  Eome  ; 
see  Buxtorf's  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  col.  29  sqq.  Otho,  Lex  Eahb.  under 
"  Roma."  Levy,  Neuhehr.  Worterb.  i.  29.  Grunbaum,  Zeitsclr.  der  DMG 
xxxi.  pp.  305-309.  Weber,  Sijstem  der  altsynag.  palast.  Theol.  p.  348  and 
elsewhere.  This  designation  occurs  so  early  as  in  the  Sifre  (see  Weber,  p. 
GO).  Comp.  fiu-ther  Jerome's  Comment,  ad  Jenaj.  xxi.  11,  12  {0pp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  iv.  217)  :  Quidam  Hebraeorum  pro  Duma  Romam  leguut,  volentos 
prophetiam  contra  regnum  Romanum  dirigi,  frivola  persuasioue  qua  semper 
in  Idumaeae  nomine  Romanes  existimant  demonstrari. 
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world-periods  as  given  in  chap.  xiv.  11,  12  (Duodecim  enim 
partibus  divisuin  est  saeculum,  et  transierunt  ejus  deciraam  et 
dimidium  decimae  partis,  siiperant  autem  ejus  duae  post 
medium  decimae  partis).  The  mere  fact  of  the  reading 
fluctuating  so  much  here  (in  the  Syriac  and  Armenian 
versions  the  passage  does  not  occur  at  all)  should  of  itself 
have  been  enough  to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  any 
calculation  whatever  of  these  world-periods.  It  will  be  seen 
then  that,  apart  from  the  general  purport  of  the  book,  it  is  the 
vision  of  the  eagle  alone  that  can  be  said  to  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  date  of  its  composition.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
vision  the  following  iioints,  which  naturally  present  themselves 
on  a  general  survey  of  the  contents,  are  to  he  kept  steaelily  in 
view:  the  twelve  principal  wings,  the  eight  subordinate  ones, 
and  the  three  heads  represent  twenty-three  sovereigns  or  rulers 
who  reign  one  after  the  other,  and  that  in  the  following  order, 
rirst  we  have  the  twelve  principal  wings  and  two  of  the 
subordinate  ones.  Then  comes  a  time  of  disorder.  At  the 
expiry  of  this  period  four  subordinate  wings  have  their  turn, 
and  after  them  the  three  heads.  During  the  reign  of  the 
third  head  the  Messiah  appears,  upon  which  follows  the  over- 
throw of  the  third  head  and  the  short  feeble  reign  of  this  two 
remaining  subordinate  wings.  We  thus  see  that,  from  the 
author's  standpoint,  both  the  overthrow  of  the  third  head  and 
the  reign  of  the  last  two  subordinate  wings  were  still  in  the 
future ;  from  which  it  follows  that  he  must  have  written 
during  the  reign  of  the  third  head,  and  that  the  reign  of  the 
two  last  subordinate  wings  is  not  matter  of  history,  but  exists 
only  in  the  author's  imagination.  Further,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  specially  noted:  (1)  The  second  principal 
wing  reigns  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the  rest 
(xi.  17).  (2)  Many  of  the  wings,  particularly  of  the  sub- 
ordinate wings,  come  upon  the  scene  without  actually  getting 
the  length  of  reigning,  and  therefore  represent  mere  pretenders 
and  usurpers.  (3)  All  the  rulers  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
kingdom,  and  are,  or  at  least  aim   at  being,  the  rulers  of  the 
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whole  of  tliat  kingdom.  (4)  The  first  dies  a  natural  death 
(xii.  26),  the  second  is  murdered  by  the  third  (xi.  35,  xii.  28). 
Now,  with  the  help  of  this  exegetical  result,  let  us  test  the 
various  interpretations  that  have  been  attempted,  and  which  we 
may  divide  into  three  leading  groups,  according  as  the  eagle 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  either  (1)  to  Eome  under  the 
monarchy  and  the  republic,  or  (2)  to  the  Greek  rule,  or  (3)  to 
Eome  under  the  emperors. 

1.  Laurence,  van  der  Vlis  and  Liicke  (2nd  ed.)  under- 
stand the  vision  of  the  eagle  as  referring  to  the  history  of 
Eome  from  the  time  of  Eomulus  till  that  of  Caesar.  Those 
three  writers  are  all  agreed  in  this,  that  the  three  heads 
represent  Sulla,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  that  our  book  was 
composed  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (Liicke),  or  shortly  after  his 
assassination  (van  der  Vlis),  or  a  little  later  still  (Laurence). 
No  doubt  the  interpretation  12  +  8  wings  is  beset  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  this  is  supposed  to  be  got  over  by 
falling  back  upon  those  persons  who  at  a  later  period  aspired 
to  the  throne,  and  upon  the  party  leaders  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars.  But  even  if  this  were  not  a  somewhat  doubtful 
proceeding,  there  are  still  two  considerations  that  could  not 
fail  to  prove  fatal  to  this  view  :  first,  the  fact  that  for  a  Jewish 
apocalyptic  writer  the  whole  period  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pompey  would  have  simply  no  interest  whatever ;  and  then 
this  other  fact,  that  if  Eome  is  to  be  thought  of  at  all,  the 
reference  can  only  be  to  a  time  when  she  was  mistress  of  tlie 
world.  For  the  whole  of  the  wings  and  heads  are  intended 
to  represent  rulers  who  exercised  or  at  all  events  aspired  to 
exercise  sway  over  the  entire  world. 

2.  Hilgenfeld  supposes  the  vision  to  have  reference  to  the 
Greek  rule.  It  is  true  that  previously  (Apokalyptik,  pp. 
217-221)  he  took  the  12  +  8  wings  to  mean  the  Ptolemies. 
The  twelve  wings  and  the  first  two  of  the  subordinate  wings 
he  made  out  to  be  the  following : — (1)  Alexander  the  Great, 
(2)  Ptolemy  I.  Lagi,  (3-8)  Ptolemy  IL  to  Ptolemy  VII.,  (9) 
Cleopatra   I.,   (10-14)    Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus   to   Ptolemy 
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XII.  Auletes.  The  other  six  subordinate  wings  were  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  offshoots  from  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  down  to 
Cleopatra  the  younger  (t  30  B.C.).  Then  some  time  after 
(Zeitsclir.  1860,  pp.  335-358)  lie  substituted  the  Sdeucidae 
for  the  Ptolemies,  and  reckoned  the  kings  from  Alexander  the 
Great  on  to  the  descendants  of  Seleucus.  P)ut  still  he  always 
adhered  strictly  to  the  view,  that  the  three  heads  were  to  be 
taken  as  referring  to  Caesar,  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  that 
the  book  must  have  been  composed  immediately  after  Antony's 
death  in  the  year  30  B.C.  {Zeitsclir.  1867,  p.  285:  "exactly 
30  years  before  Christ").  Although  this  interpretation 
fcnables  us  more  easily  to  find  room  for  the  twenty  kings 
than  the  foregoing  one,  still  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  bit 
more  tenable.  One  great  objection  to  it  above  all  is  this,  that 
while  it  supposes  the  twenty  wings  to  refer  to  Greek  rulers,  it 
regards  the  three  heads,  on  the  other  hand,  as  referring  to 
Boraan  rulers,  whereas  the  text  obviously  requires  us  to 
regard  the  whole  as  rulers  of  one  and  the  same  kirgdom. 
But  Hilgenfeld's  interpretation  is  incompatible  above  all  with 
the  statement  that  the  second  wing  was  to  rule  twice  as  lorn,' 
as  any  of  tha  others  (xi.  1 7).  For  this  will  suit  neither  the 
case  of  Ptolemy  I.  nor  that  of  Seleucus  I.  Nicator.  Hilgenfeld 
too  has  fully  realized  the  awkwardness  of  this  passage,  and 
while  at  one  time  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
interpolation,  he  has  more  recently  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  supposing  that,  in  the  statement  in  question,  the 
author  had  in  view  only  the  first  six  wings,  namely  those  on 
the  right  side,  on  which  assumption  he  finds  that  the  notice 
exactly  suits  the  case  of  Seleucus  I.  {Zeitsclir.  1867,  p.  286 
sq.,  1870,  p.  310  sq.).  But  the  text  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  sanction  such  a  limitation  as  this  (nemo  post  te  tenebit 
tempus  tuum,  sed  nee  dimidium  ejus).  There  is  a  further 
contradiction  of  the  text  in  the  referring  of  the  first  head  to 
Caesar,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  assassinated,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  chap.  xii.  20,  the  ruler  in  question  was  to  die  su2:)er 
ledum.     But  let  vs  say  generally  that  every  interpretation  is  to  Ic 
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regarded  as  untenable  wldch  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
look  ivas  tcritten  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  hi/ 
Titus.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  book  is  just  this^ 
to  comfort  the  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  in 
question.  Ezra  over  and  over  again  prays  to  have  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  Jerusalem's  lying  low  in  the 
dust  while  the  Gentile  nations  exult  in  triumph.  It  is  with 
regard  to  this  that,  through  the  medium  of  a  divine  revelation, 
he  obtains  instruction  and  comfort.  Now  to  write  a  work  of 
this  nature  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  any  meaning  or 
object  whatsoever  except  at  a  time  when  Jerusalem  was 
actually  lying  in  ruins.  No  doubt  it  is  the  first  destruction 
of  the  city  (by  Nebuchadnezzar)  that  is  in  view.  But  as  it  is 
of  course  impossible  that  the  book  can  have  been  written  in 
the  decades  immediately  following  this  event  (if  for  nothing 
but  chap.  xi.  39,  xii.  11,  where  Daniel  is  presupposed),  the 
only  course  open  to  us  is  to  come  down  to  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  by  Titus,  and  to  assume  that  the  author 
intended  that  first  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be 
regarded  as,  so  to  speak,  a  type  of  the  second,  and  that  the 
consolations  purporting  to  have  been  communicated  to  Ezra 
were  in  reality  meant  for  that  generation  in  whose  minds  the 
recollection  of  the  destruction  of  the  year  7  0  was  still  fresh ; 
although  for  the  pseudo-Ezra  this  event  was  perhaps  more  a 
thing  of  the  past  than  it  was  for  the  pseudo-Baruch.  Then  a 
distinct  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Eomans 
may  also  be  found  in  the  words  which  the  lion  addresses  to 
the  eagle  (xi.  42) :  Destruxisti  habitationes  eorum  qui  fructi- 
ficabant  et  humiliasti  muros  eorum  qui  te  non  nocuerunt. 
Consequently  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that — ■ 

3.  Corrodi,  LUcke  (1st  ed.),  Gfrorer,  Dillmann,  Volkmar, 
Ewald,  Langen,  Wieseler,  Keil,  Hausrath,  Eenan,  Drummond, 
Eeuss,  Gutschmid,  Le  Hir  are  correct  in  holding  that  the 
eagle  is  to  be  understood  as  representing  imperial  Rome. 
They  are  all  at  one  in  this,  that  the  line  of  rulers  should  begin 
with  Caesar,  and  that,  by  the  second  wing,  the  duration  of 
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whose  reign  was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that  of  any  of 
the  others  (xi.  17),  it  is  Augustus  that  is  meant.  This  point 
may  in  fact  he  regarded  as  settled.  For  the  placing  of  Caesar 
as  the  first  in  the  line  of  Eoman  emperors  is  also  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  (Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2,  6.  10  ;  Orac.  Sihi/ll. 
V.  10-15.  Comp.  Volkmar,  p.  344).  Moreover  the  length 
of  time  during  which  Augustus  reigned  is  estimated,  as  a  rule, 
at  5G  years,  counting  from  his  first  consulate  in  the  year 
711  A,u.c.  =  43  B.C.  (see  Volkmar,  p.  344;  Gutschmid, 
Zcitsclir.  1860,  p.  37).  According  to  this  calculation  the 
actual  duration  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  found  to  have 
been  more  than  twice  longer  than  that  of  all  the  other  Eoman 
emperors  belonging  to  the  first  three  centuries. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  Gutschmid  and  Le  Hir  on  the  one 
hand  and  all  the  other  writers  mentioned  above  on  the  other. 
For  while  Corrodi  (i.  208)*  and  the  others  understand  the 
three  heads  as  referring  to  the  three  Flavian  emperors 
(Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian),  and  accordingly  regard  the 
book  as  having  been  written  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  Gutschmid  interprets  as  follows : — 
He  takes  the'twelve  principal  wings  to  represent:  (1)  Caesar, 
(2)  Augustus,  (3)  Tiberius,  (4)  Caligula,  (5)  Claudius,  (6)  Nero, 
(7)  Vespasian,  (8)  Domitian,  (9)  Trajan,  (10)  Hadrian, 
(11)  Antoninus  Pius,  (12)  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  first  two 
of  the  subordinate  wings  he  supposes  to  refer  to  Titus  and 
Nerva,  and  the  four  immediately  following  them  to  :  (1)  Corn- 
modus,  (2)  Pertinax,  (3)  Didius  Julianus,  and  (4)  Pescennius 
Niger.  The  three  heads  again  he  takes  to  represent,  Scptimius 
Severus  (193-211  A.D.)  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Gda. 
Geta  was  murdered  by  Caracalla,  but  this  latter  also  fell  by 
the  sword  (217  A.D.).  The  last  two  of  the  subordinate  wings 
he  supposes  to  be  intended  for  IMacrinus  and  his  son  Diadu- 
menianus,  who  were  assassinated  in  the  year  218  a.d.  He 
thinks  therefore  that  the  vision  of  the  eagle  must  have  been 
written    immediately    before,    in    the    montli    of    June    218 
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{Zeitschr.  1860,  p.  48).  Moreover  Gutschmid  regards  the 
vision  of  the  eagle  as  a  later  interpolation,  while  he  thinks — 
and  here  he  is  more  in  accord  with  Hilgenfeld — that  the  main 
body  of  the  book  must  have  been  written  in  the  year  3 1  B.C. 
Le  Hir,  in  Ids  interpretation  of  the  vision  now  in  question, 
coincides  with  Gutschmid  in  almost  every  particular  {Etudes 
Bihliques,  i.  pp.  184-192).  The  only  point  in  which  they 
differ  is  this,  that  Le  Hir,  founding  upon  the  list  of  emperors 
given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  counts  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus  as  simply  one,  thus  including  the 
latter  among  those  represented  by  the  principal  wings,  while, 
to  make  up  for  this,  he  inserts  Clodius  Albinus  after 
Pescennius  Niger  among  those  represented  by  the  subordinate 
wings.  Nor  does  he  think  that  the  entire  book  was  written 
in  the  year  218  A.D.,  but  is  of  opinion  that  there  was  in  the 
first  instance  a  Jewish  original,  and  subsequently  a  Christian 
revision  and  modification  of  this  latter.  He  holds  that  the 
former,  which  is  already  made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  was  written  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  while  the  Christian  revision,  in  which  the  vision 
of  the  eagle  was  inserted,  would  be  composed  in  the  year 
218  A.D.  {Etudes  BiUiqucs,  i.  p.  207  sq.). 

The  tempting  thing  about  this  interpretation  is,  that  it 
enables  us  actually  to  specify  all  the  rulers  represented  by 
the  12  +  8  wings,  which,  if  we  suppose  the  Flavian  period  to 
be  in  view,  it  is  impossible  to  do.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is 
unquestionably  erroneous.  It  is  precluded  above  all  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  book  is  already  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Consequently  it  must  have  been  in  existence 
toward  the  close  of  the  second  century.  No  doubt  Gutschmid 
and  Le  Hir  are  disposed  to  fall  back  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
interpolation  or  of  revision  and  modification.  But  the  book 
itself  furnishes  neither  occasion  nor  justification  for  such  a 
hypothesis.  The  vision  of  the  eagle  fits  in  admirably,  and 
could  scarcely  be  omitted  without  completely  mutilating  the 
work.     The  hypothesis  of  interpolation  is  therefore  gratuitous 
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in  the  extreme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  incom- 
patible witli  many  points  of  detail.  Tor  example  Galba, 
Otho  and  Vitelliiis  are  completely  left  out  of  account. 
Commodus  is  classed  by  Gutschmid  witli  those  who  are 
represented  by  the  subordinate  wings,  while  Le  Hir  counts 
his  reign  and  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  constituting  simply 
one  reign,  all  which  is  extremely  forced.  But  the  most 
awkward  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  two  subordinate  wings,  Titus 
and  Nerva,  did  not  reign,  as  the  text  however  requires  us  to 
suppose  (xii.  21),  appropinquante  tempore  medio,  i.e.  shortly 
before  the  interregnum,  before  the  period  of  disorder,  but  in 
the  heart  of  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  principal  wings.^" 

Consequently  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  ordinary  interpretation 
we  will  have  to  stop  at  the  Flavian  period.  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  all  that  is  said  with  regard  to  tJie  three 
heads  will  apply  admirably  to  the  three  Flavian  emperors, 
Vespasian,  Titus  and  Domitian.  Those  who  had  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  really  constituted  for 
the  Jew  the  acme  of  power  and  ungodliness.  Vespasian  died, 
as  we  are  told  xii.  26,  super  lectum  et  tamen  cum  tormentis 
(comp.  Sueton.  Vesp.  xxiv.  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is  true 
Titus  was  not  murdered  by  Domitian  as  is  presupposed  in 
chaps,  xi.  35,  xii.  28.  Yet  it  was  currently  believed  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  certainly  Domitian's  demeanour  at  the  time 
of  his  brother's  death  gave  ample  occasion  for  such  a  belief 
(Sueton.  Domitian  II.  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  26  ;  Orac.  Sibyll.  xii. 
120-123.  Aurelius  Victor,  Caesar,  x.  and  xi.,  states  explicitly 
tliat  Titus  had  been  poisoned  by  Domitian).  This  likewise 
corresponds  with  the  actual  fact  that  several  of  the  subordinate 
wings,  i.e.  of  the  usurpers,  had  been  disposed  of  with  the  help 
of  the  other  two  heads.  But  after  all,  the  finding  of  a  place 
for  the  whole  12  +  8  wings  is  not  a  matter  of  insuperable 
difliculty.  The  twelve  principal  wings  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  say  the  following  rulers: — (1)  Caesar,  (2)  Augustus, 
(3)  Tiberius,  (4)  Caligula,  (5)  Claudius,  (6)  Nero,  (7)  Galba, 
20  In  answer  to  Gutschmid,  see  also  Yolkniar,  p.  389  sq. 
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(8)  Otho,  (9)  Vitellius,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  three 
usurpers:  (10)  Vindex,  (11)  Nymphidius,  (12)  Piso.  But 
what  is  to  be  made  of  the  eiirht  subordinate  winss  ?  To 
dispose  of  them  Volkmar  and  Ewald  have  had  recourse  to 
expedients  of  the  most  singular  kind.  Volkmar,  who  is 
followed  by  Eenan,  makes  out  the  number  of  rulers  to  be  not 
12  +  8,  but,  by  taking  the  wings  as  pairs,  only  6  -i-  4.  The 
six  rulers  he  takes  to  be  the  Julian  emperors  from  Caesar  to 
Nero ;  the  four  again  he  takes  to  be :  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
and  Nerva.  So  Volkmar  and  Eenan,  and  that  although  we 
are  plainly  told  in  chap.  xii.  14  that:  Eegnabunt  autem  in 
ea  reges  duodecim,  unus  post  unum ;  and  in  ver.  20  of  the 
same  chapter  find  the  words:  exsurgeut  enim  in  ipso  octo 
reges.  Ewald  again  goes  the  length  of  thinking  that  not 
only  the  eight  subordinate  wings,  but  also  the  three  heads,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  included  among  the  twelve  principal  wings, 
and  consequently  that  the  three  groups  of  rulers  are  to  be 
identified,  and  that  we  should  reckon  only  twelve  rulers 
altogether  (counting  from  Caesar  to  Domitian).  The  most 
obvious  exegetical  principles  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  such  attempts  at  explanation  as  we  have  here. 
Nor  can  Langen  be  said  to  have  altogether  eschewed  this 
arbitrary  style  of  criticism  when  he  inclines,  as  he  does,  to 
take  the  numbers  merely  as  round  numbers,  and  to  regard 
the  twelve  principal  wings  as  intended  to  represent  the  six 
Julian  emperors.  For  the  text  undoubtedly  requires  us  to 
assume  that  there  were  12  +  8  rulers,  or  at  all  events  pre- 
tenders. No  less  untenable  is  the  view  of  Gfrorer  (i.  90  sq.), 
who  refers  the  eight  subordinate  wings  partly  to  Herod  and 
some  of  his  descendants,  partly  to  Jewish  (!  !)  agitators,  as 
John  of  Gischala  and  Simon  Bar-Giora ;  or  that  of  Wieseler, 
who  thinks  that  the  whole  eight  subordinate  wings  are  meant 
to  represent  the  Herodian  dynasty  alone.  In  point  of  fact 
however  the  only  distinction  between  the  subordinate  and  the 
principal  wings  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  tlie 
reign  is  short  and  feeble  (xii.  20),  or  they  fail  ever  to  get  the 
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length  of  reigning  at  all  (xi.  25-27).  As  for  the  rest  they 
are,  quite  as  much  as  the  principal  wings,  rulers  of  the  entire 
empire,  or  at  all  events  aspire  to  be  so.  Consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  is  vassal  princes  that  are  repre- 
sented by  those  subordinate  wings  ;  rather  must  we  hold,  with 
Corrodi  {Gesch.  dcs  Cltiliasmus,  i.  207),  that  it  is  "governors, 
rival  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  rebels,"  or  with  Dillmann 
(Herzog's  Eeal-Enc.  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  312),  that  it  is 
"  Ptoman  generals  and  pretenders "  that  are  in  view.  Of 
course  we  have  had  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  better  known 
among  the  usurpers  in  order  to  complete  the  number  twelve. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  author  reckons  along  with  them 
all  those  Itoman  generals  who,  during  the  period  of  disorder 
(68-70),  had  at  any  time  put  forward  claims  to  the  throne. 
And  of  these  surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  six. 
Por  it  is  only  a  question  of  six,  seeing  that,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  last  two  of  the  subordinate  wings  do  not  represent 
actual  historical  personages. 

If  the  view  which  represents  the  three  heads  as  referring 
to  the  Flavian  emperors  be  correct,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  determine  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  book.  We 
have  already  -seen  that  the  author  wrote  during  the  reign  of 
the  third  head,  inasmuch  as  he  is  already  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  second  was  put  to  death,  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
third  after  the  Messiah  has  made  His  appearance.  Conse- 
quently the  composition  of  the  book  is  not,  with  Corrodi  and 
Ewald,  to  be  referred  to  so  early  a  date  as  the  time  of  Titus, 
nor  again,  with  Volkmar,  Langen,  Hausrath  and  Eenan,  to 
one  so  late  as  the  time  of  Nerva,  but,  with  Gfrorer,  Dillmann, 
Wieseler  and  Eeuss,  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-9G  A.D.). 

The  designation  Fourth  Booh  of  Ezra,  under  which  our  work  is  known, 
is  current  only  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
canonical  books  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  were  reckoned  as  First  and  Second  Ezra 
rosjiectively,  while  the  Ezra  of  the  Greek  Bible  was  regarded  as  Third  Ezra 
(so  Jerome,  rra<f.  in  version,  itlr.  Ezrar,  Ojip.  cd.  Vallarsi,  ix.  lOiM:  Iscc 
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quemquam  movcat,  quod  unus  a  uobis  etlitus  liber  est ;  nee  apocrypliorum 
tertii  et  quarti  somniis  delectetur).  This  mode  of  designating  those 
different  books  has  also  been  retained  in  the  official  Roman  Vulgate,  where 
Third  and  Fourth  Ezra  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament.  lu 
the  manuscript  of  Amiens,  from  which  Bensly  edited  the  Latin  fragment, 
tlie  canonical  books  Ezra  and  Neherniah  taken  together  are  regarded  as 
First  Ezra,  the  so-called  Third  Ezra  is  counted  as  Second  Ezra,  while 
Fourth  Ezra  is  divided  into  three  books,  chaps,  i.-ii.  being  counted  as 
Third  Ezra,  chaps,  iii.-xiv.  as  Fourth  Ezra,  and  chaps,  xv.,  xvi.  as  Fifth 
Ezra  (Bensly,  The  Miss'nig  Fragment,  p.  6).  Similarly,  though  with  greater 
complication  still,  in  the  Codex  Saiujcrmanensis  and  the  manuscripts  derived 
from  it  (Bensly,  p.  85  sq.).  The  earliest  designation  seems  to  have  been 
"Ra^pxi  6  "^po^pviryis  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  16.  100)  or  "Eoopcc  dTroKx- 
T^v^ii,  for  it  is  doubtless  our  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  that  is  meant  by  the 
apocryphal  work  bearing  that  name  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Apocrypha 
edited  by  Montfaucon,  Cotelier,  Hody  and  Pitra  (see  p.  126).  For  more  on 
the  different  titles,  see  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  Buck  Ksra,  p.  3.  Hilgenfeld, 
Messias  Judaeorum,  pp.  xviii.-xxi.  • 

Use  aiHlliicjh  repute  of  the  hook  in  the  Christian  Church. — It  is  probable 
that  it  is  this  work  that  is  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  chap.  xii.  :  ' O,uoi'u;  'Tvu'hfj  -TrBpi  tov  arxvpov  opi^si  lu  aTiXoj 
v p 0 (P >} r 'yj  'hkyovTi'  K«i  '776riTUurot.avuTi'hi(T6'/'i(jiTott;  'Aiyn  x,vpioi'  "Orctv  ^vXou 
K'KiBi  ycoi'i  oLvccarrt.!  x.a,\  orenu  Ix,  I^TKiti  cii^a,  arx^^.  Comp.  Fourth  Ezra, 
iv.  33  :  Quomodo  et  quando  haec?  ...  v.  5:  Si  de  ligno  sanguis  stillabit. 
It  is  true  that  here  the  first  half  of  the  quotation  is  wanting,  but  for  all 
that  Le  Moyne  and  Fabricius  (Cod.  pseudepigr.  ii.  184)  were  undoubtedly 
correct  in  tracing  it  to  Fourth  Ezra.  Comp.  further,  Cotelier,  Hilgenfeld 
and  Harnack  in  their  editions  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die 
apostol.  Vdter,  p.  47.  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Fourth  Ezra  for  the  legend  to  the  effect  that,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  had 
perished  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Bzra  completely  restored  them  again  by  means  of  a  miracle.  So 
Irenaeus,  iii.  21.  2.  Tertullian,  De  cultufemin.  i.  3.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  22.  14  9.  Comp.  Fourth  Ezra  xiv.  18-22  and  37-47.  Fabricius,  Codex 
pseudepigr.  i.  1156-1160.  Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeoriim,  p.  107.  Strack 
in  Herzog's  Eeal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vol.  vii.  414  sq.  (art.  "Kanon  des  A.  T.'s"). 

The  first  express  quotation  occurs  in  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  16.  100 : 
Aioi  ri  yxp  oiix.  iyivtro  i]  f4,'/irpct  rijg  /unrpog  fiCjv  rotfo^.,  hx  f^'/i  ioij  tov  //.ox^ov 
Tcu  'Iax6j/3  x,xl  TOW  Konvov  TOV  yivovg  lapx'/i'K;  "Eaopxs  6  tt po(p'/iTYi; 
"Kkyit.  Com]).  4  Ezra  v.  35.  Our  book  is  repeatedly  used  and  quoted  as 
prophetical,  above  all  by  Ambrose.'  See  the  passages  in  Fabricius,  Cod. 
pseudepigr.  ii.  pp.  183,  185  sqq.  Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeorum,  p.  xxii.  sq. 
Le  Hir,  Etudes  Bihliques,  i,  142.  Bensly,  The  Missing  Fragment.,  pp.  74-76. 
It  is  also  quoted  as  propheta  Esdras  in  the  so-called  Opus  imperfectum 
in  Matthacum  printed  among  Chrysostom's  works  (ed.  Montfaucon,  vol.  vi.), 
Ilomil.  xxxiv.  5.  fin.  Jerome,  who  maintains  a  critical  attitude  toward  the 
Apocrypha  generally,  is  the  only  one  who  expresses  himself  unfavourably. 
See   the  passage   quoted  above  from   the  Praef.  in  version,  lihr.  Ezrae, 
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and  especially  Adv.  Vi(jilautium,  cliap.  vi.  (^Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  393)  :  Tu 
vigilans  dormis  et  dormiens  scribis  et  proponis  mihi  librum  apocryphuni. 
qui  sub  noniiue  Esdrae  a  te  et  similibus  tui  legitur,  ubi  scriptum  est,  quod 
post  mortem  nullus  pro  aliis  audeat  deprecari,  quem  ego  librum  numquam 
leg!.  Quid  euim  necesse  est  in  manus  sumere,  quod  ecclesia  non  reccpit. 
But  although  our  book  continued  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon,  it  neverthe- 
less enjoyed  a  wide  circulation,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Bensly  has 
proved  by  actual  verification  that  it  finds  a  place  in  mare  than  sixty  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  (Bensly,  The  Missing  Fragment,  pp.  42,  82  sqq.), 
and  this  without  taking  into  account  scarcely  any  of  the  Italian  libraries.  As 
we  have  already  mentioned,  it  appears  in  the  official  Vulgate  as  an  appendix. 
It  also  finds  a  place  in  not  a  few  German  editions  of  the  Bible,  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  as  well  as  Catholic  (for  the  evidence  in  regard  to  this,  see 
(iildemeister,  Esdrae  liber  quartus  arahice,  1877,  p.  42).  On  the  history  of 
the  use,  comp.  further,  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  ii.  174-192.  Idem, 
Cod.  apocryph.  Nov.  Test.  i.  936-938.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  Buck  Ezra, 
p.  273  sq.     Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeorum,  pp.  xviii.-xxiv.,  Ixix.  sq. 

Care  must  be  taken  not, to  confound  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  with  the 
Christian  work  entitled  the  Apocalypse  cf  Ezra  which  Tischendorf  has 
edited  (Apocalypses  apoci-yphae.  Lips.  1800,  pp.  24-33).  On  this  comp. 
Tischendorf,  Stud.  7i.  Krit.  1851,  p.  423  sqq.  Idem,  Prolcgom.  to  his 
edition,  pp.  12-14.  Le  Hir,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris  1869),  ii.  120-122. 
By  the  '"Ed'hooc,  xvox.a.'Kv^t;,  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Apocrypha 
edited  by  Moutfaucon,  Pitra  and  others,  it  is  possibly  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Ezra  that  is  meant  (see  p.  126).  On  the  Ezra-Apocryjjha,  comp.  also 
Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  i.  1162.  On  the  later  additions  to  the  Fourth 
JJook  of  Ezra  (chaps,  i.-ii.  and  xv.  xvi.),  which  in  the  manuscripts  appear 
as  yet  as  separate  Books  of  Ezra,  and  which  came  for  the  first  time  to  be 
blended  with  the  main  work  in  the  jirinted  text,  see  Dillmann  in  Herzog's 
lUal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vol.  xii.  356,  and  Bensly,  The  Missing  Fragjntnt, 
pp.  35-40. 

The  texts  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  the 
following : — 

(1.)  The  old  Latin  version,  which  is  the  most  literal,  and  therefore  the 
most  important  of  all.  The  vulgar  text,  as  it  had  long  been  printed,  was 
extremely  inaccurate.  In  the  edition  of  Fabricius  (Codex  psiudcpigraphus 
]'et.  Test.  vol.  ii.  1723,  pp.  173-307)  the  Arabic  version,  which  was  given  to 
the  public  through  Ockley's  English  translation  in  1711,  was  collated 
throughout  with  the  Latin  text.  Sabatier  was  the  first  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  critical  restoration  of  the  text  by  his  publication  of  the  variants 
of  the  important  Codex  Sangerma)icnsis  (Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum 
Latinae  rersiones  antiquae,  vol.  iii.  1743,  pp.  1038,  1069-1084).  Numerous 
emendations  based  upon  the  Codex  Sangermanensis,  .and  the  Ethiopic  version 
published  by  Laurence  in  1820,  were  proposed  by  Van  der  Vlis  (Disputatio 
critica  de  Ezrae  libro  apacryjiho  vnlgo  quarto  dicto,  Amstelod.  1839).  The 
first  critical  edition  was  published  by  A'olkmar  (llandbuch  der  Einleitung  in 
die  Apocryphen,  second  part :  Das  vierte  Buch  Ezra,  Tiib.  1863).  In  this 
edition  Sabatier's  collation  of  the  Cod.  Sangermanensis  and  a  Ziirich  manu- 
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script  collated  by  Volkmar  himself  were  made  use  of.  These  manuscripts 
however  were  not  collated  with  sufficient  care,  as  the  subsequent  editions  of 
Hilgenfeld  (Messias  Judaenrum,  Lips.  1869)  and  Fritzsche  {Libri  apocryphi 
Vet.  Test,  graece,  Lips.  1871)  have  shown.  Both  these  writers  give  the 
Latin  text  according  to  three  different  manuscripts :  (o)  the  Cod.  Sangcr- 
manensis  saec.  ix.,  collated  anew  for  Hilgenfeld's  edition  by  Zotenberg; 
(i)  the  Cod.  Turicensis  saec.  xiii.,  also  collated  anew  for  Hilgenfeld's 
edition  by  Fritzsche  ;  (c)  a  Cod.  Dresdensis  saec.  xv.,  collated  by  Hilgen- 
feld. Jn  the  whole  of  those  editions  a  considerable  fragment  is  wanting 
letween  chaps,  vii.  35  and  vii.  36,  which  could  only  be  supplied  from  the 
Oriental  versions.  This  fragment  was  first  discovered,  so  far  as  the  Latin 
text  is  concerned,  by  Bensly  in  a  manuscript  at  Amiens  (formerly  at  Corbie 
near  Amiens)  in  the  year  1875  (Bensly,  The  Missing  Fragment  of  the  Latin 
Translation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  discovered  and  edited  ivith  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Cambridge  1875.  Comp.  Theol.  Literaturztg.  1876, 
p.  43  sq.).  After  this  it  was  also  published  by  Hilgenfeld  (Zcitschr.  fur 
wissensch.  Theol.  1876,  pp.  421-435).  Two  years  after  this  again  the  same 
fragment  was  edited  from  a  Madrid  manuscript  (formerly  in  Alcala  de 
Henares)  by  Wood,  and  from  among  the  remains  of  John  Palmer  the 
Orientalist  (f  1840),  who  had  transcribed  it  as  early  as  the  year  1826 
(Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  vii.  1877,  pp.  264-278).  Besides  the  manuscripts 
hitherto  mentioned,  Bensly  (pp.  42,  82  sqq.)  has  verified  some  sixty  others 
(f  the  Latin  text.^^  Those  of  them  in  which  there  is  the  large  hiatus  in 
chap,  vii.,  and  this  holds  true  of  probably  the  whole  of  them,  at  all  events 
of  the  Turicensis  and  the  Dresdensis,  as  also  of  the  printed  vulgar  text,  are 
of  no  value,  for  the  hiatus  in  the  Cod.  Sangermanensis  was  due  to  the  cutting 
out  of  a  leaf,  so  that  all  the  manuscripts  and  texts  in  which  precisely  the 
same  hiatus  occurs  must  have  followed  that  codex  (as  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Bensly,  Gildemeister  appears  to  have  already  noted  in  the  year 
1865).  Consequently  in  the  case  of  any  future  edition  consideration  will 
be  due,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  :  (a)  the  Cod.  Sangermanensis  (now  in 
Paris),  dating  from  the  year  822  a.d.  (Bensly,  p.  5)  ;  (6)  the  Amiens 
manuscript,  also  belonging  to  the  ninth  century,  and  independent  of  the 
Cod.  Sanger. ;  and  (c)  the  Madrid  manuscript.  At  the  same  time  we  may 
observe  that  the  Latin  manuscripts  of  tJie  Bible  in  the  majority  of  the  Italian 
libraries  have  not  yet  been  examined  in  connection  with  our  book. 

(2.)  Next  to  the  Latin  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  version  is  the 
Syriac,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  large  Peshito  manuscript 
of  Milan  (Cod.  Ambros.  B.  21,  Inf.).  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Ceriani  first  of  all  in  a  Latin  version  (Ceriani,  Monumenta  sacra  etprofana, 
vol.  L  fasc.  2,  Mediol.  1866,  pp.  '99-124),  then  in  the  Syriac  text  itself 
(Ceriani,  Mon.  sac.  et  prof.  vol.  v.  fasc.  1,  Mediol.  1868,  pp.  4-111).  This 
latter  is  also  given  in  the  photo-lithographed  facsimile  of  the  whole  manu- 
script (Translatio  Syra  Pescitto  Veteris  Testamenti  ex  cod.  Ambr.  photo- 
lithographice,  ed.  Ceriani,  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  Milan  1876-1883  ;  comp.  vol. 

*i  On  two  Parisian  and  two  Berlin  manuscripts,  see  Gildemeister,  Esdrae 
liber  quartus  Arabice,  1877,  p  44  fin. 
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iii  p.  92).  Ililgenfelfl  has  embodied  Ceriani's  Latin  version  in  liis  Mcssiaa 
Judaeorum  (Lips.  18G9). 

(3.)  The  Ethiopic  version,  which  is  also  of  importance  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  original  text.  It  had  been  previously  published  by  Laurence, 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  and  English  version,  but  only  from  a  sin(/Ie 
manuscript,  and  not  quite  free  from  errors  (Laurence,  Primi  Ezrae  libri, 
qui  apud  Vidf/atam  appilhitur  quartns,  versio  Aethinpica,  mine  privio  in 
medium  prolata  et  Lotine  Angliceque  reddita,  Oxoniae  et  London!  1820). 
Numerous  corrections  have  been  made  by  van  der  Vlis  (Disputalio  ci-ilica 
de  Ezrae  libra  apocrijpho  vidgo  quarto  dicto,  Amst.  1839).  A  collection  of 
the  variants  in  the  other  manuscripts  has  been  furnished  by  Dillmann  in 
the  appendix  to  Ewald's  dissertation  in  the  Alhandlungcn  der  GiJtlingcr 
GcselUch.  der  Wissensch.  vol.  xi.  1862  - 1863.  Then,  in  the  last  place, 
Pratorius,  availing  himself  of  Dillraann's  collection  of  variants,  and  also 
collating  with  a  Berlin  manuscript,  has  made  various  emendations  in  the 
Latin  version  which  Hilgenfeld  has  embodied  in  his  Mcssias  Judaeorum 
(Lips.  1869).  A  critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  Among  the 
Ethiopic  manuscripts  of  the  so-called  Magdala  collection,  which  some  years 
ago  were  forwarded  to  the  British  Museum  at  the  close  of  the  war  between 
the  English  and  King  John  of  Abyssinia,  there  happen  to  be  no  fewer  than 
eight  of  our  book  (see  AVright's  catalogue  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1870, 
p.  599  sqq.,  Nos.  5,  10,  11,  13,  23,  24,  25,  27.  Bensly,  The  Missing  Frag- 
ment, p.  2,  note  3). 

(4.)  The  two  Arabic  versions  are  of  but  secondary  importance,  owing  to 
the  great  freedom  in  which  their  authors  often  indulge,  (n)  One  of  them, 
which  is  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  was  in  the  first 
instance  published  only  in  an  English  version  by  Ocklcy  (in  Whitsou's 
Primitive  Christiaiiitg  revived,  vol.  iv.  London  1711).  Ewald  was  the 
first  to  publish  the  Arabic  text  {Transactions  of  the  GiJLtingcn  Gcsellsch. 
der  Wissensch.  "vol.  xi,  1862-1863).  Emendations  upon  Ocklcy's  version 
and  Ewald's  text  were  furnished  by  Steiner  {Zeitschr.  fiir  wissensch.  Theol. 
1868,  pp.  426-433),  with  whose  assistance  Hilgenfeld  also  composed  a 
Latin  rendering  for  his  Messias  Judaeorum  (Lips.  1869).  The  Arabic 
version  here  in  question  is  also  found  in  a  Codex  Yaticanus,  which,  though 
merely  a  transcript  of  the  one  in  the  Bodkian  library,  is  nevertheless  of 
some  value  in  so  far  as  it  was  copied  before  the  leaf,  which  is  at  present 
wanting  in  the  Bodleian  codex,  went  amissing  (Bensly,  The  Jlissing  Frag- 
ment, p.  77  sq.  Gildemeistor,  Esdrae  liber  quartus,  p.  3  ;  this  latter  supplies 
at  pp.  6-8  the  text  of  this  fragment,  which  is  omitted  in  Ewald's  edition). 
{h)  An  extract  from  another  Arabic  version  is  likewise  found  in  a  Bodleian 
codex,  from  which  it  has  been  edited  by  Ewald  (as  above).  A  German 
version  of  this  extract  was  furnished  by  Steiner  {Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch. 
Theol.  1868,  pp.  396-425).  On  the  extract  itself,  comp.  further,  Ewald, 
'J'ransactinns  of  the  Oottingen  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  1«63,  pp.  163-180. 
IVie  complete  text  of  this  version  was  published  by  Gildemeister  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  from  a  Codex  Vaticanus  {Exdrae  liber  quartus  arabice,  e  codice 
Vaticauo  nunc  primum  edidit,  Bonnae  1877). 

(5.)  The  Armenian  version,  which  is  still  freer  than  the  Arabic  one,  and 
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is  of  but  little  service  for  the  restoration  of  the  original  text.  It  was 
published  as  early  as  the  year  1805  in  the  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Mechitarists,  but  Ceriani  was  the 
first  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  while  Ewald  again  furnished  specimens 
of  it  in  a  German  rendering  (^Tramactions  of  the  Gottivgen  GctcUsch  dvr 
Wisse7isch.  1865,  pp.  504-516).  A  Latin  version,  prepared  by  Petermann 
and  based  upon  a  collation  of  four  manuscripts,  is  given  in  Hilgenfeld'a 
Messias  Judaeorum  (Lips.  1869).  In  the  older  editions  of  the  Armenian 
Bible  (the  first  dating  as  far  back  as  1666)  there  is  an  Armenian  version  of 
our  book  which  was  prepared  by  the  first  editor,  Uscanus  himself,  and  taken 
from  the  Vulgate  (see  Scholtz,  Einl.  in  die  heiligen  Schriften,  vol.  i.  1845, 
p.  501.  Gildemeister,  Esdrae  liber  quartus  arahice,  p.  43.  This  may  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  Bensly,  p.  2,  note  2). 

German  versions  of  our  book  have  been  published  by  Volkmar  {Das  vierte 
Buck  Usra,  1863)  and  Ewald  (Transactions  of  the  Gottingen  Gesellsch.  der 
Wissensch.  vol.  xi.  1862,  1863),  while  Hilgenfeld  attempted  a  rendering 
back  into  the  Greek  (Messias  Judaeorum,  Lips.  1869). 

Critical  inquiries.  For  the  earlier  literature,  see  Fabricius,  Codex 
pseudepigr.  ii.  174  sqq.  Liicke,  Einl.  p.  187  sqq.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte 
Buck  Esra  (1863),  pp.  273-275,  374  sqq.  Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeorum, 
p.  liv.  sqq.  Corrodi  (also  spelt  Corodi),  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus, 
vol.  i.  (1781)  pp.  179-230.  Gfrorer,  Bas  Jakrhundert  des  Ileils  (al&o 
under  the  title,  Geschichte  des  U7-christe7ithums,  vols,  i.,  ii.),  1838,  i.  69-93. 
Liicke,  Versuch  einer  vollstdndigcn  Einleitnng  in  die  Offenharung  des  Johannes 
(2nd  ed.  1852),  pp.  144-212.  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1854,  pp.  982-990 
(review  of  LUcke's  Einl.).  Noack,  Der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums,  vol. 
i.  (1857)  pp.  341-363.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jiidische  Apokalyptik  (1857),  pp. 
185-242.  Idem,  Die  Propheten  Esra  vnd  Daniel,  1863.  Idem,  Zeitschr. 
fur  wisse7isch.  Theologie,  vol.  i.  1858,  pp.  250-270;  iii.  1860,  pp.  335-358; 
vi.  1863,  pp.  229-292,  457  sq.;  x.  1867,  pp.  87-91,  263-295;  xiii.  1870,  pp. 
308-319  ;  xix.  1876,  pp.  421-435.  Gutschmid,  "Die  Apokalypse  des  Esra 
und  ilire  spatereu  Bearbeitungen  "  (Zeitschr.  fir  wissensch.  Theol.  1860,  pp. 
1-81).  Dillmann  in  Herzog's  Beal  -  Enc.  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  1860,  pp. 
310-312;  2nded.  vol.  xii.  1883,  pp.  353-356  (art.  "  Pseudepigraphen "). 
Volkmar,  Handbuch  der  Ei7ileitung  in  die  Apokryphen,  second  part :  Das 
vierte  Buck  Es7-a,  TUb.  1863.  At  a  previous  date  by  the  same  author.  Das 
vierte  Buck  Esra  und  apokalyptische  Geheimnisse  ubei'haupt,  Zurich  1858. 
"Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  Apokalyptik"  (Zeitschr.  fur  wisse7isch.  Theol. 
1861,  pp.  83-92).  Ewald,  "  Das  vierte  Esrabuch  nach  seinem  Zeitalter, 
seinen  arabischen  Uebersetzungeu  und  einer  neuen  Wiederherstellung " 
(Transactions  of  the  Royal  GescUsch.  der  Wissensch.  of  Gottingen,  vol.  xi. 
1862-1863,  histor.-philol.  section,  pp.  133-230.  Also  as  a  separate 
reprint).  Idem,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  vii.  3rd  ed.  1868,  pp. 
69-83.  Ceriani,  "Sul  Das  vierte  Ezrabuch  del  Dottor  Enrico  Ewald" 
(Estratto  dalle  Mcmorie  del  R.  l/istitnto  Lombardo  discienze  e  lettere),  Millano 
1865.  Langen,  Das  Jude7iihum  in  Palastina,  1866,  pp.  112-139.  Le  Hir, 
"Du  IV.e  livre  d'Esdras"  (Etudes  Bibliques,  2  vols.  Paris  1869,  i.  139-250). 
Wieseler,  "Das  vierte  Buch  Esra  nach  luhalt  und  Alter  untersucht"  (Slud, 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  IIL  H 
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u.  Krit.  1870,  pp.  2G3-30-4).  Keil,  Lehrb.  der  histor.-krit.  Einlcitung  in  die 
kanon.  und  apokr.  Schri/ten  des  A.  T.  3rd  ed.  1873,  pp.  758-764. 
Hausratb,  Neutestamentl.  Zeitgesch.  2nd  ed.  iv.  80-88  (1st  ed.  iii.  282-289). 
Renan,  "  L'apocalypse  de  I'an  97"  (Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1875,  March, 
pp.  127-144).  Idem,  Les  evangiles,  1877,  pp.  348-373.  Drunimond,  The 
Jewish  Messiah^  1877,  pp.  84-117.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiligen  Schri/ten 
Alien  Testaments  (1881),  sec.  597. 


6.  TJie  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

In  the  pseiidepigraphic  prophecies  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering,  revelations  and  predictions — and  therefore 
the  apocalyptic  element — chiefly  predominated.  But  just  as 
these  revelations  themselves  had  practical  objects  as  their 
ultimate  aim,  such  objects  as  the  strengthening  and  comfort- 
ing of  the  faithful,  so  alongside  of  them  there  was  also 
another  class  of  works  in  which  the  exhortations  and  encour- 
agements were  more  directly  expressed.  We  have  a  pseud- 
epigraphic  prophecy  of  this  description  in  The  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  such  direct 
exhortations.  This  somewhat  extensive  work  has  come  down 
to  us  in  its  entirety  m  the  Greek  text,  which  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Grabe  (1698),  although,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  good  many  printed  copies  of  a 
Latin  version  prepared  in  the  thirteenth  by  Eobert  Grossetest, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  in  circulation. 

The  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  contains  a  great  many  direct 
allusions  to  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  for  %vhich  reason 
almost  all  modern  critics  look  upon' it  as  the  production  of  a 
Christian  author.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this 
is  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  whether  we  ought  not 
rather  to  assume  that  tiie  work  in  its  original  form  is  of  Jewish 
authorship,  and  that  the  passages  that  are  of  a  Christian 
character  were  interpolated  at  some  later  date.  As  is  indicated 
by  the  title  itself,  tlie  book  consists  of  the  spiritual  "  testa- 
ments "  which  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  left  behind  them  for 
th(;ir  descendants.  In  each  of  those  testaments  three  different 
elements  may    he  distingvAshed.     (1)   The    patriarch   in   each 
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instance  rehearses  in  the  first  place  the  hidory  of  his  own  life, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  either  charges  himself  with  sins  he 
has  committed  (as  is  done  hy  the  majority  of  them),  or  on 
the  other  hand  hoasts  of  his  virtues.  The  biographical  notices 
follow  the  lines  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  although,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Haggadean  Midrash,  they  are  enriched  with  a 
large  number  of  fresh  details.  (2)  The  patriarch  then  pro- 
ceeds to  address  to  his  descendants  a  number  of  appropriate 
exhortations  based  upon  the  preceding  autobiographical  sketch, 
urging  them  to  beware  of  the  sin  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
such  deep  distress  to  their  ancestor,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
being  able  to  boast  of  something  redounding  to  his  credit, 
recommending  them  to  imitate  his  virtuous  behaviour.  The 
subject  on  which  the  exhortations  turn  is,  as  a  rule,  one  that 
happens  to  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the  biogra- 
phical notices,  the  patriarch's  descendants  being  warned 
precisely  against  that  sin  or,  it  may  be,  to  imitate  that  virtue 
which  had  been  exemplified  in  his  own  life.  (3)  But  besides 
this,  we  also  find  toward  the  end  of  each  of  the  testaments 
(with  the  exception  perhaps  of  that  of  Gad,  where  this  point 
is  only  briefly  hinted  at)  certain  predictions  regarding  the 
future  of  the  particular  tribe  in  question,  the  patriarch  for 
example  predicting  that  his  descendants  would  one  day 
apostatize  from  God  or,  what  sometimes  appears  to  amount  to 
the  same  thing,  sever  their  connection  with  the  tribes  of 
Levi  and  Judah,  and  thereby  involve  themselves  in  misery, 
and  especially  the  evils  of  captivity  and  dispersion.  This 
prediction  is  frequently  accompanied  with  an  exhortation  to 
adhere  to  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  predictions  are  interspersed  with  a  large  number  of  very 
direct  references  to  redemption  through  Christ. 

The  circles  of  thought  in  these  "  testaments  "  are  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  character.  On  the  one  hand,  they  contain 
a  great  deal  that  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  except  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  composed  by  a  Jewish  author. 
The  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  amplified  precisely  in  the  style 
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of  the  Haggadean  Midrash.  The  author  assumes  that  salva- 
tion is  in  store  only  for  the  children  of  Shem,  while  those  of 
Ham  are  doomed  to  destruction  (Simeon  vi.).  He  manifests 
a  lively  interest  in  the  Jewish  tribes  as  such ;  he  deplores 
their  apostasy  and  dispersion ;  he  exhorts  them  to  cleave  to 
the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah  as  being  those  which  God  has 
specially  called  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  others ;  ^^  he  cherishes 
the  hope  of  their  ultimate .  conversion  and  deliverance.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  in  his  positive  injunctions  he  nowhere 
inculcates  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  such  injunc- 
tions being  more  of  a  moral  character  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  book,  and  consisting  for  example  of  warnings  against  the 
sins  of  envy,  avarice,  anger,  lying,  incontinency,  exhortations 
to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  compassion,  integrity,  and  such 
like.  But  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  fail  to  speak  of  the 
priestly  sacrificial  worship,  and  that  even  with  many  details 
introduced  into  it  not  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament  itself,  as 
being  an  institution  of  divine  appointment.^^  On  the  other  hand 
again  we  also  meet  with  numerous  passages  which  can  only 
have  been  written  by  a  Christian,  passages  which  teach  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  universal  character  of  salvation  as 
well  as  that  of  redemption  through  the  incarnation  of  God, 
nay  in  one   instance    there    is   a   distinct    reference    to    the 

^"  Reuben  vi.  :  Tu  yxp  Asvl  iOuKe  Kvpto;  rjji/  dpy^viu  kccI  ra  'Joi/Qcx.. 
Judah  xxi.  :  Ktx.1  vvv,  T^xva,  d.yaivfiaa.Ti  rou  Aivi,  'hoc  li^f<,iis/r,T£'  x,cti  /u,'/) 
iTTxipsjSs  STT  cciiTov,  'tu»  fi'/j  i^ciKod pivSviTi.  Kfiol  ycip  'iouKi  Kvpiog  rr^v  (ixat- 
'hitotv,  KocKeiua  tv)v  lipxTiiotv,  Kul  VTrtTci^e  T'/jv  fiocat'huoe.v  tv]  iepuiiiii-y;.  Issachar 
X.Jin.:  Kxl  6  Aevl  x.x\  6'\ovh*g  iho^ccadvi  "Kctpot.  Y^vpiw  Iv  vloi;  'loocufi.  K»l 
'■/ocp  Kvpio;  iicTiijpuiasv  Iv  uvroh,  x«i  tu  f^iv  'itux-i  tvjv  IspXTiiai/,  tu  Oi  t'/jv  /Baw/- 
"hiixv.  Dan  V.  :  OTox  yxp  on  iv  iax;ccrxis  ijfiicicii;  oi'rroaT'/jaiadt  toD  Kvpiov, 
x.cci  'xpoauxSiUTi  rav  Asvl  x-ul  7rp6;  ^lovlxv  uvrnK^tah.  Naphtali  v.  (in  a 
jiarable)  :  Kxl  6  Asvi  eKpocryiai  rov  '/fhiov,  x.x't  6  'lot/oaj  (pSdaxi  iTrictai  tt,v 
ci'h'/luYi'j.  Il'id.  viii.  :  Kxl  vfni;  ovu  iurii'hoi.adi  toi;  tskuoi;  vfcuv,  'iuoe.  vjoi/utxi 
ru  Aivl  Kxl  r<fi  ''luvOx. 

^^  Levi  ix.  Note  for  example  the  prescrijition  :  Kxl  -z-po  roD  iioi'hduv  it; 
rx  xyix  'hovt.v'  x.xl  iv  Tw  dvtiv,  vitttov  (with  which  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  278); 
further,  the  prescription  in  the  same  passage  to  the  effect  that  no  wood 
viis  to  be  used  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  but  that  of  trees  which 
were  always  in  leaf  (comp.  Book  of  Jubilees,  chap,  xxi.,  in  Ewald's  Jahrbb. 
iii.  19). 
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Apostle  Paul  (Benjamin  xi.).  The  Christology  upon  which 
those  passages  proceed  is  of  a  decidedly  patripassian  character/* 
Grabe,  who  was  the  first  to  edit  the  Greek  text,  already 
endeavoured  to  account  for  those  incongruities  by  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  Jew,  but  had 
been  subsequently  interpolated  by  a  Christian.  All  modern 
critics  however  (since  Nitzsch)  have  entirely  dismissed  this 
hypothesis,  and  the  only  point  on  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  them  is  as  to  whether  the  author  occupied 
the  standpoint  of  a  Jeivish  or  a  Gentile  Christian.  The  former 
is  the  prevailing  view  ;  the  latter  was  propounded  by  Eitschl 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Entstehunrj  der  altlMtholiscTien 
Kirclie,  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Vorstman  and  Hilgen- 
feld,  but  was  ultimately  abandoned  again  by  Ritschl  himself. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  no  doubt  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  solve  the  difficulty  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  interpolation  hypothesis.  Kayser 
above  all  tried  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  tolerably 
large  number  of  such  interpolations.  But  even  in  his  case 
the  matter  is  dealt  with  only  incidentally,  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  view  as  to  the  Jewish-Christian  character  of  the 
writing.  It  was  reserved  for  Schnapp  to  enter  in  a  systematic 
manner  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  wdiole  work 
had  not  been  reconstructed  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  to  the  book  in  its  original  form 
belonged  only  the  parts  mentioned  under  Nos.  1  and  2  above, 
i.e.  merely  the  biographical  narratives  and  their  accompanying 
exhortations.  But  he  seeks  to  prove  that  all  those  portions 
in  which  the  future  fortunes  of  the  tribes  are  predicted,  with 

^*  Simeon  vi.  :  Kvptog  6  Qtog  f^iyocc  rot/  ^I'jpx'/j'A,  (potivo/neuog,  iT^l  y^j  ug 
oiudpwTTog.  Ibid. :  Qeo;  aa^»  T^ccficuu  x«J  avviaSlniu  dvSpu'n-otg  'iausiv  oii). 
dpu-KOvg.  Issachar  vii.  :  lyfivc-g  y.'-.ff  kxvruv  t6i>  Qscv  rov  ovpuvoi>,  avf^Tro- 
piv6fcii/ov  rol;  civ6puvoi;  iv  ocTrXoTYiri  Kccp'^iag.  Zebulon  \X.  Ji7i. :  6\psa6i  &i-6v 
iv  a%ril^ix.Ti  dv6pu7:ov.  Dan  v.  fin.  :  Kvpiog  surxt  tfif^i(T(j  ctOrii;,  roi;  oLvdfu- 
voig  avvxuccaTpi(p6i^iiiog.  Naphtali  viii.  :  d(i)dyiaSTCii  &sog  kxtoikZv  Iv  dydpu- 
•TTQig  iTrl  T^f  yiis.  Asher  vii. :  sag  ov  6  vipiarcg  i'Triax.Ly^Yrrot.t  Tsjv  yv^v,  kkI 
»vrog  i'KSuv  ug  xvSpUTrog  furoi  du&pa-Truv  iadt'uv  x.oil  -tvii/uv.  Beujamia  X.  : 
•!r»pci'/iv6i/.iiiou  (diou  iv  cctpKt  tT^-ivdepuTViv  oOk  irnriarBvaxv. 
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some  other  things  of  a  kindred  nature  (visions  in  particular), 
are  to  be  regarded  as  later  interpolations,  though  he  dis- 
tinguishes at  the  same  time  between  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpolations.  He  thinks  that  the  bulk  of  these  interpolations 
would  be  made  by  a  Jewish  hand,  but  that  into  these  again 
numerous  references  to  the  redemption  through  Christ  had 
been  afterwards  inserted  by  a  Christian  hand.  He  considers 
therefore  that  the  original  work  itself  must  also  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
hypothesis,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  Christian  revision  is  con- 
cerned, has  at  all  events  hit  the  mark.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  heterogeneous  utterances  in  our  Testa- 
ments to  a  common  Jewish-Christian  standpoint,  all  of  them 
that  bear  a  specifically  Christian  stamp  being  without  excep- 
tion of  a  Gentile-Christian  and  universalist  character.  The 
salvation  is  destined  et?  irdvra  ra  eOvrj.  The  Christology  is 
the  patripassian  Christology  that  so  largely  prevailed  in  many 
quarters  in  the  Christian  Church  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  There  is  nothing  here  that  can  be  said  to  indicate 
a  "  Jewish-Christian  "  standpoint.  Again  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  Christian  passages  in  question  that  series 
of  utterances  characterized  above  which  can  only  have 
emanated  from  a  Jewish  author.  How  is  it  ever  to  be 
supposed  that  a  Christian,  ay,  or  even  a  Jewish-Christian, 
author  should  think  of  characterizing  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Juclali  as  those  to  whom  God  had  committed  the  guidance  of 
Israel.  Then  what  could  we  conceive  such  an  author  to  mean 
by  exhorting  the  rest  of  the  tribes  to  join  themselves  to  the 
two  just  mentioned  and  to  submit  themselves  to  their 
authority  ?  Why,  it  was  precisely  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Judah,  i.e.  the  official  Judaism  of  Palestine,  that  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  tlie  otliers  in  the  way  of  rejecting  the 
gospel.  We  can  hardly  imagine  therefore  that  even  a 
Jewish-Christian  author  would  be  likely  to  represent  them 
as  occupying  the  leading  position  above  referred  to.  Nor 
does  he  so  represent  them  as  one  who  is   merely  taking  a 
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theoretical  survey  of  history,  and  as  though  he  meant  to 
censure  the  defection  from  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah 
merely  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  he  also  urges  a  loyal 
adherence  to  those  tribes  as  a  present  duty.  Nor  can  we 
liere  suppose  that  Levi  is  intended  to  represent  the  Christian 
clergy.  For  what  in  that  case  would  Judah  be  supposed  to 
represent  ?  ®**  Then  there  is  the  further  circumstance,  that 
many  of  the  Christian  passages  obviously  disturb  the  connec- 
tion and  thus  proclaim  themselves  to  be  interpolations  at  the 
very  outset.  What  is  more,  the  much  canvassed  passage 
regarding  Paul  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  (xi.)  is  wanting  in 
the  case  of  two  independent  testimonies  among  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  as  at  present  known  to  us,  .namely  in  the  Eoman 
manuscript  and  the  Armenian  version.**  From  all  this  it 
may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  certain,  that  all  the  Christian 
passages  are  to  be  ascribed  to  soine  interpolator  who,  with  a 
Jewish  original  before  him,  introduced  modifications  here  and 
there  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  and  needs  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  assumption  will  also  enable  us  to  explain 
how  it  comes  to  be  stated  in  our  Testaments  that  Christ  was 
a  descendant  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah  alike.^*     How  it 

3**  That  the  various  utterances  regarding  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judali 
are  of  a  strictly  Jewish  character,  may  be  further  seen  from  others  of  a 
precisely  similar  nature  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  chap.  xxxi.  (Ewald's 
Jahrhucher,  iii.  39  sq.). 

^^  See  Sinker,  Testamenta  XII.  PatriarcJiarmn,  Appendix  (1879),  pp.  27 
and  69  ;  and  Harnack's  notice  in  Theol.  Litei-aturztg.  1879,  p.  615.  The 
Eoman  manuscript  has  the  original  text  in  still  another  passage  (perhaps  in 
more?),  where  the  others  show  that  passage  to  have  undergone  a  Christian 
revision.  Simeon  vii.  according  to  the  Eoman  MS.  runs  thus:  Kxl  i/iiv, 
TiKvioc  finv,  lx»y,(iva*Ti  Tov  Aivi  X.CX.I  Toil  Io(/Bfl£,  as  wlthout  doubt  it  was 
originally  written,  whereas  the  (Jambridge  MS.  reads:   Kul  viv,  zacviot,  f.(,ov, 

C-TZUKriViTi    A.ivl     Kdl     iU       \ciVOCt     "hVT  p  U  d  7^0  iO  9  S. 

^"  Simeon  vii. :  Avot.<iTVjaii  yoip  Kvpio;  Ik  tov  Atvl  u;  ocpxispex  x.ett  ex.  rav 
'Iot/B«  us  (ictsiT^ict,  Qiov  Kctl  oLvSpUTTOv.  Levi  ii.  :  S/«  aov  x.ocl  '\ovhtx.  o^dyj- 
jtroci  Kvpio;  Iv  xvdpuTrot;.  Dan  V.  :  Kxl  x.vxTt'hu  v(mv  \x.  t^;  (pL-Tiijf  'lo^Sst 
x«(  KivX  TO  auTTiptou  Kvptov.  Gad  viii. :  oTru;  ripc^auatu  lov^otv  x.»i  tov  Aivi' 
OTi  i^  iciiTuu  u.vxTi'h.tl  Kvpio;  aurvipx  ra  ^lapaii'h.  Joseph  xix. :  ripcoiTS  rov 
^\ovha,v  Kxi  t6»  Aivi'  or/  s|  otiiruv  dvuzihil  v^~iv  6  dfiuo;  tov  Qiov,  ^ccp:Tt 
ac-'^uv  'TToivrx  tx  idvvi. 
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would  ever  occur  to  a  Christian  autlior  himself  to  emphasize 
this  point  so  much,  even  supposing  Marv  to  have  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  for  in  the  primitive 
Christian  tradition  it  was  only  upon  the  descent  from  Judali 
that  stress  was  laid.  But  the  matter  becomes  perfectly 
intelligible  when  we  assume  that  the  autlior  had  a  text  before 
him  in  which  Levi  and  Judah  were  held  up  as  the  chosen  and 
model  tribes.  For  finding  this  in  his  text  he  proceeds  to 
justify  it  from  his  Christian  standpoint  by  representing  Christ 
as  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  His  capacity  as  priest, 
and  from  that  of  Judah  in  His  capacity  as  king,  it  being  left 
an  open  question  whether  he  assumes  the  Levitical  descent  of 
Mary  or  has  in  view  only  some  spiritual  connection  on  the 
part  of  Christ  with  both  those  tribes  in  virtue  of  His  twofold 
office  of  priest  and  king.'^  It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that, 
deviating  from  his  Jewish  original,  the  Christian  interpolator 
as  a  rule  puts  the  tribe  of  Judah  first.  How  long  or  short 
those  Christian  interpolations  may  have  been  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is 
probable  however  that  tliey  were  on  a  larger  scale  than 
Schnapp  is  inclined  to  suppose. 

It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  answer  this  other  question, 
namely,  whether  this  Jewish  original  itself  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  several  authors.  The  grounds  on  which  Schnapp 
bases  his  attempt  to  distinguish  and  eliminate  the  prophetic 
portions  of  the  book  are  not  quit^  so  cogent  in  the  case  of 
Christian  passages.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  denying 
that  in  most  instances  those  predictions  start  up  in  the  book 

''  This  latter  view  b  favoured  by  Simeon  vii. ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  that,  on  the  strength  of  Luke  i.  06  {^Y.'KisstSiz  q  av/yiti;  aov^,  the 
author  has  assumed  the  Levitical  tlesceut  of  Mary,  as  many  of  the  Fathers 
have  also  done  (on  Avhich  see  Spitta,  Ar  Brit/  dts  Julius  A/ricanus  an 
Aristides,  1S77,  p.  -t-t  sqq.).  But  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that,  previous 
to  the  autlior  of  the  Testaments,  no  writer  within  the  Church  had  ever 
directly  maintained  or  in  any  way  emphasized  the  Levitical  descent  of 
Jesus.  For  Hilgenfeld  and,  following  him,  Spitta,  have  contrived  to  elicit 
something  of  this  from  the  words  of  Clemens  Komauus,  chap,  xxsii.,  only  by 
an  exegesis  of  a  very  singular  kind. 
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with  a  remarkable  suddenness.  The  Testaments  seem  to 
have  been  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
moral  sermon.  They  concern  themselves,  as  a  rule,  with  some 
special  sin  or  other  of  which  the  patriarch  had  been  guilty 
and  against  which  he  warns  his  descendants.  "When  we  find 
then  that  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  quite  a  general  way,  there 
comes  in  some  prediction  about  the  falling  away  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  without  any  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  special 
sin  that  had  been  pre^iously  treated  of,  it  becomes  evident  at 
once  that  the  connection  is  thereby  interrupted  and  disturbed, 
aU  the  more  that  the  terms  with  which  the  Testaments  con- 
clude are  such  as  imply  that  they  had  been  preceded  by 
exhortations,  and  exhortations  alone.  C«mp.  above  all  Simeon 
v.-vii. ;  Levi  xiv.-xix.* ;  Judah  xxi.-xxv.  ;  Dan  v.  In  any 
case  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  in  the  Testaments 
a  good  many  interpolations  of  considerable  length,  even  apart 
from  those  passages  that  are  of  a  specifically  Christian  kind  ; 
take  for  example  the  two  visions  in  the  Testament  of  Levi 
ii.-v.  and  viii.,  which  only  interrupt  the  connection.  Then 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  the  Testament  of  Joseph  we 
find  two  perfectly  parallel  narratives  coming  the  one  imme- 
diately after  the  other  (chaps,  i.-x.^  and  x.^-xviii.),  of  which 
only  one  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  original  one.  Again  in 
the  course  of  what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  we 
come  across  this  glaring  contradiction,  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  recommended  to  the  other  tribes  as  their  leader, 
it  is  represented  on  the  other  as  having  itself  fallen  away, 
nay  as  having  been  instrumental  in  seducing  the  rest  into 
apostasy  (Levi  xiv.  ;  Dan  v.).  Both  those  classes  of  state- 
ments cannot  possibly  have  -emanated  from,  one  and  the  same 
person,  "VVe  may  therefore  say  that  in  any  case  the  Testa- 
ments have  undergone  repeated  revision  and  remodification. 
But  this  much  however  may  be  held  as  certain,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  book  is  of  Jewish  origin.  The  foremost 
place  in  it  is  assigned  to  these  moral  sermons,  which  remind  us 
partly  of   Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and   partly  of  Philo,  and 
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which  must  have  emanated  from  some  author  to  whom  mornl 
conduct  was  a  matter  of  deeper  interest  than  the  ceremonial 
Law.  Along  with  these  we  have  prophetic  passages  composed 
by  the  same  or  some  other  author,  in  which  the  falling  away 
from  Levi  and  Judah  is  represented  as  being  the  cause  of  all 
evil,  while  the  members  of  the  nation,  scattered  throughout  tlie 
whole  world,  are  recommended  to  enter  into  close  relationship 
with  these  tribes,  therefore  with  the  leading  circles  of  Palestine. 
On  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  book  it  is  impossible  to 
express  anything  like  a  definite  opinion.  As  it  is  probable 
that  the  Christian  revision  was  already  known  to  Irenaeus, 
the  Jewish  original  cannot  have  been  composed  later  than  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  date,  seeing  that  the 
author  probably  made  use  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (see  below). 
In  several  passages  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  is  presupposed  (Levi  xv. ;  Dan  v.  fin.).  But  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  work  in  its  original  shape.  Possibly  they 
were  subsequently  inserted  by  some  Christian  hand. 

On  the  rcfinnccs  in  our  hook  to  earlier  vrit'tngs,  see  Sinker,  Testamentn 
XII.  Patriarchaj-KVi  (18G0),  pp.  31-48;  Dilhnann  in  Ewald's  Jo/ir?>.  </er /y(7//. 
Wissensch.  in.  91-94  ;  Rdnsch,  Das  Buck  der  Jubildcn  (1874),  pp.  325  sqq., 
415  sqq.  References  to  the  predictions  of  Enoch  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence (Simeon  v.  ;  Levi  x.,  xiv.,  xvi. ;  Judah  xviii. ;  Zebulon  iii. ;  Dan  v.  ; 
Naphtali  iv. ;  Benjamin  ix.).  These  passages  all  belong  to  the  prophetic 
sections,  though  in  the  majority  of  instances  tliey  are  not  actual  quota- 
tions, but  free  aUusions  to  alleged  predictions  of  Enoch,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  how  the  patriarchs  obtained  their  information  with  regard 
to  the  future.  Surely  from  this  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  author 
must  have  already  been  acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  the  various 
books  bearing  the  name  of  Enoch.  In  the  biographical  portions  therefore, 
in  those  sections  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  original  work,  there  are 
numerous  coincidences  with  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  But  neither  are  these 
absent  from  those  portions  which,  according  to  Schnapp,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  author  of  the  Jewish  revision.  See  in  general  Dillinann  and 
Konsch,  as  above. 

In  patristic  literature  the  notion  of  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the  tribes  of 
Levi  and  Judah  is  met  with  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  which  notion 
is  probably  to  be  traced  to  our  book  ;  see  Irenaeus,  Fragm.  xvii.  (cl. 
Harvey,  ii.  487)  :  'E^  uv  6  Xpiaro;  vpotrvzu^n  kuI  i^iyi/ua^n  kxi  iyevif/j^ri' 
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h  f^s'j  ya.p  Tu  'luartJ)  Trposrv-u^n'  Ix,  0£  tgD  A.iv\  xcti  rov  'lovocc  rox-ura.  nocoxx 
a;  ^xutMii;  xxi  iBp-v;  iysvuiiS/i'  'hid,  oi  to5  'S.i/ueuy  h  tu  vxu  iTTiyvuudrt  x.-t.'K. 
The  passages  in  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion.  v.  1,  Scorpiace  xiii.,  which  since 
Grabe's  time  {Spicileg.  i.  132)  have  usually  been  traced  to  the  Testament 
of  Benjamin  xi.,  are  simply  based  on  Gen.  xlix.  27  ;  similarly  Hippolyt.  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  140,  fragm.  50.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  passage  about  Paul 
io  Benjamin  xi.  would  be  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Testament  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  the  patristic  interpretation  of  Gen. 
xlix.  27;  comp.  p.  119.  The  Testaments  are  expressly  quoted  by  Origen, 
In  Josiiam  homil.  xv.  6  (ed.  de  la  Rue,  ii.  435  ;  Lommatzsch,  xi.  143)  :  Sed 
et  in  aliquo  quodam  libello,  qui  appellatur  testamentum  duodecim  patri- 
archarum,  quamvis  non  habeatur  in  canone,  talem  tamen  quendam  sensum 
invenimus,  quod  per  singulos  peccantes  singuli  satanae  iutelligi  debeant 
(comp.  Reuben  iii.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Procopius  Gazaeus  may  be 
supposed  to  have  our  book  in  view  in  his  Comimnt.  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  (see  the 
passage  in  Sinker's  Ttst.  XII.  Patr.  p.  4).  In  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus 
the  HxTpiioxcii  are  included  among  the  a^oxoC?;^*  along  with  Enoch,  the 
Assumptio  Mosis  and  such  like  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  dts  Kanon^,  p.  121)  ; 
similarly  in  the  Synopsis  Atlanasii  (Credner,  p.  145)  and  in  the  anonymous 
list  of  canonical  books  edited  by  Montfaucon,  Pitra  and  others  (on  which 
see  p.  126  below).  In  the  Constitut.  opostol.  vi.  16,  mention  is  made  of  an 
apocryphal  work  entitled  oi  -rpug  'zx-pakp-^xt,  which  must  be  different  from 
the  book  now  in  question,  unless  there  has  been  some  mistake  with  reo-ard 
to  the  number. 

Four  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text  are  extant :  (1)  A  Cambridge  one 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century  ;  (2)  an  Oxford  one  belonging  to  the  four- 
teenth (on  both  of  which  see  Sinker's  Test.  XII.  Patr.  pp!  vi.-xi.)  ;  (3)  a 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  (4)  one  in  the  cloister  of  St.  John  in  Patmos  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
(on  both  of  which  again  see  Sinker,  Appendix,  1879,  pp.  1-7).  In  addition 
to  these  we  should  also  mention,  as  independent  testimonies,  (1)  the  as  yet 
unprinted  Armenian  version,  eight  manuscripts  of  which  have  been  verified 
by  Sinker,  and  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  the  year  1220  a.d.  (Sinker, 
Appendix,  pp.  23-27,  and  p.  vii.  sq.)  ;  and  (2)  the  Old  Slavonic  version,  which 
was  pubUshed  by  Tichonrawow  in  his  Pamjatniki  otretschennoi  russkoi  lite- 
ratury  (2  vols.  Petersburg  1863),  but  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
critical  investigation. 

As  yet  no  trace  has  been  discovered  of  any  early  Latin  version.  But 
coming  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  the  Latin  version  of  Robert 
Grossetest,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  which,  as  Sinker  has  shown,  is  based 
upon  the  Cambridge  manuscript  (see  Grabe's  Spicileg.  i.  144  ;  Sinker,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  8).  This  version  has  come  down  to  us  through  numerous  manu- 
scripts (Sinker's  Test.  pp.  xi.-xv.,  Appendix,  p.  9),  and,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  not  only  been  frequently  printed  (at  first 
without  place  or  date  being  given,  though  probably  about  1510-1520,  see 
Sinker,  Appendix,  p.  10 ;  on  the  later  impressions  consult  Sinker,  Test. 
p.  xvi.  sq.),  but  likewise  translated  into  almost  every  modern  language 
—English,  French,  German,  Putch,    Danish,   Icelandic,   Bohemian,  whUe 
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tliese  translations  again  were  also  frequently  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  (Sinker,  Appendix,  pp.  ll-2;5). 

The  fiv&t  eilition  of  the  Greek  text  was  prepared  by  Grabe,  who  based  it 
upon  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  collating  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Oxford  one.  This  edition  also  contained  Grossetest's  Latin  version,  fcr 
which  two  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library  were  made  use  of 
(Grabe,  Spicikginm  Patrum,  vol.  i.  Oxon.  1698,  2nd  ed.  1714  ;  on  the  use 
of  the  manuscripts,  see  p.  336  sq.).  Grabe's  text  has  been  reproduced  by 
Fabricius  {Codex  pseudepujraphus  Vet.  Test.  vol.  i.  Hamburg  1713),  Gallamli 
{Bibliothcca  veterum  patrum,  vol.  i.  Venetiis  1788),  and  Migne  {Patrulotj. 
grace,  vol.  ii.).  A  careful  edition  of  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  accom- 
panied with  the  variants  of  the  Oxford  one,  has  been  printed  by  Sinker 
{Testameiita  XII.  Patriarcharum,  ad  Jidem  codicis  Cantahrigiensis  edita, 
VCCyluiu  icctiones  cod.  Oxoniensis,  Cambridge  18G9).  Some  time  after  this 
same  scholar  published  in  an  Appendix  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Patmos  manuscripts  (Tcstamenta  XII.  Patriarcharum:  Appendix  containing 
a  collation  of  the  Iloman  and  Patmus  MSS.  and  hihliographical  notes, 
Cambridge  1879). 

Special  disquisitions :  Grabe  in  his  edition  (Spicilcg.  i.  129-1-44  and  335- 
374).  CorroJi,  Krilische  Gcschichte  dcs  Chiliasmus,  ii.  101-110.  K.  J. 
Nitzsch,  Commentatio  critica  de  Testamcntis  XII.  Patriarcharum,  libra  V.  T. 
pseudcpigrapho,  "Wittenberg  1810.  Wieseler,  Die  70  Wochen  und  die  Q'-) 
Jahrwochen  des  Prophetcn  Daniel  (1839),  p.  226  sqq.  Liicke,  Eiid.  in  die 
Offenharuiig  Johannis  (2nd  ed.  1852),  pp.  334-337.  Dorner,  EntwicUnwjs- 
gesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  i.  254-264,  Keuss,  Gesch.  der  hcil. 
Schri/tcn  Neuen  Testaments,  §  257.  Eitschl,  Die  Entstehung  der  alt-kutliol. 
Kirche  (2nd  ed.  1857),  pp.  172-177.  Kayser,  "Die  Test,  der  XIL  Patr.,"  in 
the  Beitruge  zu  den  theol>gischen  Wissenschaften,  edited  by  Reuss  and 
Cuuitz,  3  vols.  (1851)  pp.  107-140.  Vorstman,  Disquisitio  dc  Tcsla- 
mentnrum  Patriarcharum  XII.  origine  etprctio,  Kotterd.  1857.  Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr.  fiir  tcisscnscha/tl.  Theol.  1858,  p.  395  sqq.;  1871,  p.  302  tqq. 
Van  Hengel,  "  De  Testamenten  der  twaalf  Patriarchen  op  nieuw  ter  sprake 
gebragt"  {Godgdeerde  Bijdragen,  1860).  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
vii.  363-369.  Langen,  Das  Juilenthum  in  Paldstina  (1866),  pp.  140-157. 
Sinker  in  his  edition.  Geiger,  Jiidische  Z^iL-^chr.  fiir  Wissensch.  und  Lehen, 
1869,  pp.  116-135  ;  1871,  pp.  123-125.  Friedr.  Nitzsch,  Grundriss  der 
christi.  Dogmevgeschichte,  vol.  i.  1870,  pp.  109-111.  Renan,  Ve'glise 
chretienne  (1879),  pp.  2G8-271.  An  article  in  The  Presbyterian  Review  for 
January  1880  (mentioned  by  Bissell,  The  Apocrypha,  p.  671).  Dillmaun, 
art.  "  Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Herzog's  lleal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  361  sq. 
Schnapp,  Die  Testamente  der  zwljlf  Patriarchen  untersucht,  Halle  1884  (and 
notice  of  this  work  in  the  Theolog.  Liter aturzeitunj,  1885,  p.  203). 


7.   The  Lost  Fseudepif/raphic  Prophecies. 

Besides   the   pseudepigraphic   propliccics   that    have   come 
down   to  us,  many  others    of  a  similar  description   were   in 
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circulation  in  the  early  Church,  as  we  learn  partly  from  the 
lists  of  the  canon  and  partly  from  quotations  found  in  the 
Fathers.  In  the  case  of  most  of  them  it  is  of  course  no 
longer  possible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  they 
were  of  Jewish  or  of  Christian  origin.  But,  considering  that 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  Church  this  was  a 
species  of  literary  activity  that  flourished  chiefly  among  the 
heretical  sects,  and  that  it  was  not  till  a  somewhat  later  period 
that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Catholic  circles  as  well,  it 
may  be  assumed  with  some  degree  of  probability  tliat  those 
Old  Testament  pseudepigrapJiic  writings  which  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  high  respect  hy  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers,  dotvn  say  to 
Origen  inclusive,  are  to  he  regarded  generally  as  being  of  Jewish 
and  not  of  Christian  origin.  "With  the  criterion  thus  obtained 
we  may  combine  still  another.  We  happen  to  have  several 
lists  of  the  canon  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha 
are  enumerated  with  great  completeness.  Now,  among  the 
writings  thus  enumerated,  oc^.ur  those  which  have  come  down 
to  us  (Enoch,  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Assumptio  Mosis,  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon),  and  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Jewish 
origin.  This  then  must  surely  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
justifying  the  conjecture  that  the  others  would  also  be  of 
similar  origin.     The  lists  in  question  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  so-called  Stichometry  of  Nieephorus,  i.e.  a  list  of  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments along  with  the  number  of  verses  in  each  book,  and 
which  list  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  Chronographia 
compendiaria  of  Nicephorus  Constantinopolitanus  (about 
800  A.D.),  though  it  is,  without  doubt,  of  a  considerably 
earlier  origin  (printed  in  the  appendix  to  Dindorf's  edition  of 
George  Syncellus,  further  in  a  critically  amended  text  given 
by  Credner  in  two  programmes  for  the  University  of  Giessen 
1832-1838,  and  also  reproduced  in  Credner's  Zur  Geschichte 
dcs  Kanons,  1847,  pp.  117-122,  but  best  of  all  in  de  Boor's 
Niccphori  opnscula,  Lips.  1880).  Here  tlie  list  of  the  Old 
Testament  a-rroKpv^a  runs  thus  (ed.  de  Boor,  p.  134  sq.) : — 
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a    *Eva)')(^  GTL^wv  Sco'  (4800). 

0  JJarpidp'^aL  cttl'^uiv   ep    (5100). 

7  npoaev^T)  'Icoarjcp  cttI'^cov   ap    (1100). 

8'  AiaQriKT]  M(ovaeo)<;  ctt  1-^(^0)1/   ap   (1100). 

€  ^AvdX7]-\pL<i  Mcovaiaxi  ctl'^wv   av   (1400), 

S-'  ^A^paa/jb  (TTL'X^ojv  r    (300). 

^  'EXaB  (sic)  Kal  McoSaB  arixwv  v   (400). 

7}  'HXla  irpocfirjTov  (ttl'^cov  tit'  (316). 

6'  So(f:oiHOv  7rpo(f)7]rov  afi'^cov  ^'  (600), 

1  Za^^apiov  irarpo^;  ^Icocwvov  (tti^cov  jy   (500). 

LCL  Bapov'^,  ^Afx^uKovfi,  ^le^eKLTjX  Kal  AavirjX  'yfrevBe'Tri'ypacpa. 

2.  The  so-called  Sjjnojjsis  Athanasii,  which  simply  repro- 
duces from  the  Stichometry  of  Nicepliorus  the  section  containing 
the  Apocrypha,  without  giving  however  the  number  of  the 
verses  (Credner,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Kanons,  p,  145). 

3.  Akin  to  this  latter  is  an  anonymous  /fs^  which  was  published : 
{a)  from  a  Codex  Coislinianus  belonging  to  the  tenth  century 
by  Montfaucon,  Bihliotlieca  Coisliniana,  Paris  1715,  p.  194; 
(h)  from  a  Cod.  Paris.  Begins  by  Cotelier,  Patrum  Apost.  0pp. 
vol.  i.  1698,  p.  196  ;  (c)  from  a  Cod.  Baroccianus  by  Hody,  De 
Bihliorum  textibus,  1705,  p.  649,  col.  44  (those  three  manu- 
scripts are  based  upon  each  other  in  the  order  just  given  and 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  more  careful  comparing  of  them  with 
the  text) ;  and  lastly,  {d)  from  a  Codex  Vaticanus  by  Pitia, 
Jiiins  ecclcsiasiici  Graecoruvt,  historia  et  monumenta,  vol.  1. 
Eomae  1864,  p.  100.  As  appears  fiom  the  numbering,  there 
is  an  omission  in  the  three  first-mentioned  manuscripts  (No.  8 
being  left  out).  According  to  Pitra,  the  complete  list  of  the 
u.TTOKpvcfia  is  as  follows  : — 

a     ^ABd/jL. 
0   "Ev^x- 

8     TlarpidpxO't'- 
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S-'    'EXSafjL  Kul  MoSdfji,  (al.  'EXSaS  Kal  McoBdS). 
^'    AiaOrjKT)  M(oa6a)<i. 
t]     'H  dvaXr)y^L^  Mci}cria><;. 
&     Wak/xol  XokofJbwvro^i. 
I      'HXi'ov  diroKoXvyp'i'i. 
la    'Haaiou  6paai<;, 
t/3'  So<j)oviov  diroKaXv'^i'i. 
ly    Za'^apiov  diroKoXv^L^. 
ih'  "EcSpa  diroKoXv^lri,^. 
le    'la/cco/Sot  laropia. 

isr'  Herpov  d7roKaXv\^i,<;,  and  so  on  (these  being  followed  by 
other  New  Testament  Apocrypha). 

This  list  is  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicepliorus.  With  a  single  exception  (No,  6, 
^A^padpb),  the  whole  of  the  first  ten  numbers  of  the  Sticho- 
metry are  reproduced  in  it.  But  besides  this  these  nine 
numbers  have  this  in  common  with  each  other,  that  they  are 
probably  all  of  them  p^ophetic  pseudcpigrapJis,  i.e.  writings 
purporting  to  have  been  composed  by  the  various  men  of  God 
whose  names  they  bear,  or  at  all  events  containing  a  record  of 
revelations  with  which  those  men  are  alleged  to  have  been 
favoured,  a  circumstance  which  probably  accounts  for  their 
comparatively  wide  circulation  throughout  the  Church.  The 
last  of  the  nine  here  in  question  shows  by  its  title,  Za-^aplov 
iraTpo'i  'Icodvvov,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Christian  Apocrypha. 
AVith  regard  to  the  others,  four  of  them  have  already  been 
considered  by  us  (Enoch,  the  Patriarchs,  the  Testament 
and  the  Ascension  of  Moses;  on  the  two  latter,  see  p.  81), 
while  the  remaining  four  (Joseph's  Prayer,  Eldad  and  Modad, 
Elias,  Zephaniah)  are  all  quoted  with  deference  either  by 
Origen  or  by  some  still  older  Fathers,  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded,  with  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  as  Jewish 
products.  Consequently  they  fall  to  be  more  fully  considered 
by  us  here. 

1.  Joseph's  Prayer    (Jlpoaev^r)  'Ia)<Tr)j>).      For    the  infor- 
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mation  we  possess  regarding  this  production  we  are  indebted 
above  all  to  repeated  quotations  from  it  found  in  Origen, 
This  Father  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  writing  not  to  be  despised " 
(ovK  evKaracfipovTjTov  ypacji^v),  and  expressly  states  that  it  was 
in  use  among  the  Jews  (irap'  'E^paloL<;).  In  the  passages 
quoted  it  is  Jacob  who  figures  all  through,  describing  himself 
as  the  first-born  of  all  living  beings,  nay  as  the  head  of  all  the 
angels  themselves.  He  informs  us  that  when  he  was  coming 
from  Mesopotamia  he  met  Uriel  who  wrestled  with  him,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  foremost  of  the  angels.  But  he  says  that 
lie  corrected  him,  and  told  him  that  he,  Uriel,  was  only  the 
eighth  in  rank  after  himself.  In  another  passage  Jacob  states 
that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  heavenly 
records,  and  that  there  he  read  the  future  destinies  of  men. 

Origen,  In  Joann.  vol.  ii.  chap.  xxv.  (^Opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  iv.  84  ;  Lom- 
matzsch,  i.  147) :  E/  Bs  ng  vpoaiiTcci  x.oe.1  ruu  votp^  ESpxiot;  <p£oofiii/uv 
d.TroKpv(puv  T'/jj/  e7rt'/pxifo,u,ivriv  ^Icia^ip  ■7rpo(nvx,'^v,  uvtikov;  roi/ro  to  Soy,"*  "*' 
actCpug  ilpYiuitiov  iKiidiv  "K'/ji^iToi.i  .  .  .  ^Yiol  yovu  6  ^ lxx.ufi'  "  O  yoip  'hx'Koiv 
■TTDOi  ^/^^?i  ^7<^  'IotJC6j/3  Kocl  ''iapoi.ijh,  clyyi'ho:  diov  ilf^i  lyu  x,ot,l  7iriiiv(^ot.  dpy^iKov' 
y.ccl  '' Afiqua-i/,  x.xl  'laxoix.  7rpoix.Tia6r)accv  "Trpo  TrotuTcg  spyoV  lyu  "he  ^IctAuji,  6 
x.'hnhli  ^'^<>  civ6pu77U'j  'IctKufi,  TO  Se  avowee  (/.ov  'lupotTfh,  6  yJhridili  vtto  deou 
'Ii7p«6y)A,  eiv^p  cpuv  6tov,  or/  lyu  Trpuroyovo';  vuvro;  ^uov  ^uovfiiuov  vtto 
hov."  Kxl  e'7n<j:ipst'  "  'Eyw  Is  on  iipx^'/^^"  "'■'^o  MiaoTrorocfcix;  rvi;  '2vpix;, 
i^Y,'h6iv  OvpirfK  6  oLyyiT^og  roll  d-ov,  xxl  i'lTev,  on  xuri/inu  sri  rvtv  yfiv  xxl 
x-ocnaKrivaax  Iv  ciudpuTroi;'  x.ul  on  iKhriQnv  ovouecrt  Ixxu/i,  i^r,7^u(ji  kccI 
iu.oi.y^iuxr6  //.oi,  kcc'i  ivxAxis  Trpo;  fii  "htyuv'  -TrpoTipyiuiiv  i-zccua  tov  o^oux-ro; 
fx.ov  TO  o'jo^ct  UVTOV  Koci  ToD  'TTpo  [I.  'TTpo  rov\  -TrocvTog  xyyihw.  Ksii  firrcc 
uvTU  TO  ouof^oe.  oLVTiiV,  x.a.1  ■TToaog  iartv  iv  violg  diov'  oOx,'t  ov  (JvpiV)?i  oydo'j; 
(/^ov,  x.u.yu  ^lopxy/A  a.p'/^u,yyiKog  ovuccuiu;  y.vpiov  x«i  ccpxiX'^'"^PX^'  ^'V*'  ^^ 
viols  6iOU ;  ovxi  ^yw  'Iffp«^A  6  h  vpoauTru  6iov  'Aurovpyo;  Trpuro;,  x,oil 
tTSKx'Atcu./iCYtv  iv  ovofAoLTt  eLajiiora  rou  6i6v  f/,ov. 

Origen,  ibid.  (Lommatzsch,  i.  148) :  'E^ri  v'Kuov  "hi  'Trups^iiSr.usu  Tupx- 
'/.xfiovri;  Tov  vipl  '1xku/2  T^oyov,  kxI  ftxprvpectcsvoi  i)u.iv  ovx.  ii/KXTX(fpo[/r,TO» 
ypx<P'/)v. 

Origen,  Frofpn.  comment,  in  Gcnes.^^  vol.  iii.  cliap.  ix.  toward  the  end  (ed. 
de  la  Rue,  ii.  15  ;  Lonitnatzach,  viii.  30  sq.  =  Euseb.  Pracp.  cvang.  vi.  11.  64, 
ed.  Gaisford)  :  AioTrip  iv  rri  Tpoaivxji  toi/  ^luivi^  ovvxrxi  ovru  voua&xt  to 
"Kiyouivov  vTvo  TOV  ''Ixx.ud'  "^ Afiyvcov  yxp  iv  rxl;  xXa^i  toD  ovpxvov,  oax 
avfi/iYiiriTXi  vfth  x.xl  To7f  vioh  vfiiuv."     Comp.  also  ibid.  chap.  xii.  toward  the 


38  The  largo  fragment  from  the  third  book  of  the  Commentary  on  Genesis 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Pkilocalia,  chap,  xxiii.  (Origenis  0pp.  ed.  Lommatzsch, 
vol.  xxv.),  and  the  most  of  it  also  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  evamj.  vi.  11. 
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end  of  the  chapter  (ed.  de  la  Eue,  ii.  19 ;  Lommatzsch,  viii.  38),  where  the 
contents  of  the  somewhat  lengthened  fragment  fixst  quoted  are  given  in  an 
abridged  form. 

Fabriciua,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test,  i,  761-771.  Dillmann,  art. 
"  Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Herzog's  ReaUEnc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  362. 

2.  The  book  entitled  Eldad  and  Modad.  This  was  a 
writincc  that  was  circulated  under  the  name  of  two  Israelites 
called  "^i^J^  and  Ti;^  (Sept.  'EXhah  Ka\  MioBdS),  who  accord- 
ing to  Num.  xi.  26-29  uttered  certain  predictions  in  the 
camp  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness.  Besides 
being  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  Apocrypha,  this  book  is 
also  quoted  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  and  that  as  a  genuine 
prophetical  work.  According  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
Num.  xi.  26-29,  the  predictions  of  the, two  personages  here 
in  question  had  reference  chiefly  to  Magog's  final  attack  upon 
the  congregation  of  Israel.  But  whether  this  may  be  regarded 
as  indicating  what  the  theme  of  our  book  is  likely  to  have 
been  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Hermas,  Pa.'J^or,  F?.«.  ii.  3  :  "''Eyyv;  nvpio:  ro7;  i7ri(fTpi(pofiiuoi;,  u;  yiypa.- 
VTOii  Iv  Tw  'EAOaS  x«i  MojBkt,  to(j  '7rp(j(pYiriV(Toc.aiu  h  rri  ipv/^V  tw  "hcta. 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  London  Polyglot  along  with  a  Latin  translation.  Comp.  also  Beer, 
"  Eldad  und  Medad  im  Pseudojouathan "  (^Monatsschr.  fiir  GescTi.  und 
Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1857,  pp.  346-350).  Weber,  Si/Ktem  der  altsyna- 
gagalen  paldstinischen  Theologie,  1880,  p.  370. 

Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  801-804.  DiUmann,  art. 
"Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  363.  Cotelier, 
Hilgenfeld  and  Haruack  in  their  editions  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  notes 
on  Vision  ii.  3. 

3.  The  Ajyocalypse  of  Elijah.  The  prophet  Elijah  has  this 
in  common  with  Enoch,  that  like  him  he  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  without  dying.  Consequently  in  the  legends  of  the 
saints  he  is  often  associated  with  Enoch  (for  the  literature 
of  this,  see  Enoch,  p.  70),"  and  like  this  latter  could  not 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  suitable  medium  through 
which  to  communicate  heavenly  revelations.  A  writing  bear- 
ing his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Constitut.  apostol.  vi.  16, 
and  in  the  patristic  quotations  simply  as  an  Apocryphum. 
According  to  the  more  exact  titles  as  given  in  the  lists  of  tho 
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Apocryplua  (HXia  Trpoc^i^Tov  in  Nicephorus,  'HXlov  aTroKa.- 
\vyjn<i  in  the  anonymous  list)  and  in  Jerome  (see  below),  this 
book  was  a  somewhat  short  apocalyptic  work  consisting, 
according  to  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  of  316  verses. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Origen  and  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  being  the  source  of  a  quotation  made  by  Paul,  and 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Cor.  ii.  9 :  Ka6a)<;  jiypaTrrac  a  6(})6a\fj,o<;  ovk  eiSev  koX 
ov<i  OVK  i]Kovaev  koI  iirl  KapZiav  dvOpcoirov  ovk  uve/Srj  k.t.X.). 
No  doubt  Jerome  strongly  protests  against  the  notion  that 
Paul  is  here  quoting  an  apocryphal  work.  But  the  thing  is 
not  at  all  incredible,  for  do  we  not  find  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  has  also  been  undoubtedly  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  ?  If  that  be  so,  then  thic  circumstance  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  prove  the  early  existence  and  Jewish 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah.  Thitr-  same  passage  that 
is  quoted  in  First  Corinthians  is  likewise  quoted  by  Clemens 
llomanus,  chap,  xxxiv.  ^?i.  Now  as  non-canonical  quotations 
occur  elsewhere  in  Clement,  it  is  just  possible  that  he,  in  like 
manner,  has  made  use  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  more  likely  that  he  has  borrowed  the  quotation 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  According  to 
Epiphanius,  the  passage  Eph.  v.  14  (eyeipe  6  KaOevhwv  koI 
avdara  eK  rcov  veKpcov  kuI  iirKpavaei  aot  o  XpiaTo<;)  was  also 
taken  from  our  Apocryphum.  But  seehig  that  Origen  makes 
no  mention  of  this  in  his  collations  of  passages  of  this  sort, 
that  statement  is  of  a  very  questionable  character,  and  pro- 
bably rests  upon  some  confusion  or  other.  According  to 
Euthalius,  Eph.  v.  14  was  taken  from  an  apocryphal  work 
that  bore  the  name  of  Jeremiah. 

Origen,  Comment,  ad  Matth.  xxvii.  9  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  916 ;  Lommatzsch,  v. 
29)  :  Et  apostolus  scripturas  quasdam  sccretorum  profcrt,  sicut  dicit  alicubi : 
"quod  oculus  uon  vidit,  nee  auris  audivit"  (1  Cor.  ii.  9);  in  nuUo  enim 
regulari  libro  hoc  positum  invenitur,  nisi  in  seeretis  Eliae  prophetae.  Conip. 
further,  Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  37  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  848;  Lommatzseh,  iv.  '2o7 
S(iq.),  where,  in  connection  with  the  saying  of  Christ  that  Jerusalem  killed 
the  projihtln,  Origen  observes  that  the  Old  Testanieut  records  only  a  single 
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instance  of  a  prophet  being  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  proceeds 
to  add  :  Propterea  videndum,  ne  forte  oporteat  ex  libris  secretioribus,  7^1 
apud  Judaeos  feruntur,  ostendere  verbuin  Christi,  et  non  solum  Clu-isti,  sed 
etiam  discipulorum  ejus  (for  example  such  further  statements  as  Heb.  xi. 
37)  .  .  .  Fertur  ergo  in  scripturis  nou  manifestis  serratum  esse  Jesaiam, 
et  Zachariam  occisum,  et  Ezechielem.  Arbitror  autem  circuisse  in  melotis 
[|y  fcnT^oircci;,  Heb.  xi.  37],  in  pellibis  capriuis  Eliam,  qui  in  solitudiue  et  in 
montibus  vagabatur.  Aud  so  among  the  other  passages  that  go  to  prove 
that  apocryphal  books  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  New  Testamt-nt  we 
should  also  include  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Lastly,  Origen  goes  on  to  observe  :  Oportet 
ergo  caute  considerare,  ut  nee  omnia  secieta,  quae  feruntur  in  nomine 
sanctorum,  suscipiamus  propter  Judaeos,  qui  forte  ad  destructiouem  veri- 
tatis  scripturarum  nostrarum  quaedam  finxerunt,  confirmautes  dogmata 
falsa,  nee  omnia  abjiciamus,  quae  pertinent  ad  demonstrationem  scriptu- 
rarum nostrarum.  The  whole  connection  here  plainly  shows  that  it  is 
exclusively  Jewiah  Apocrypha  that  Origen  has  in  view. 

Euthalius  in  his  learned  statistical  work  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (458  a.d.) 
likewise  traces  1  Cor.  ii.  9  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah  (Zaccagni,  Collectanea 
monumentorum  veterum,  Romae  1698,  p.  556  =  Gallandi,  Biblioth.  patrum, 
X.  258).  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  48,  and  an 
anonymous  list  of  quotations  in  Paul's  Epistles,  which  is  given  (a)  by 
Ivlontfaucon  (Diarhim  Ilalicum,  p.  212  sq.,  and  Bibliothcca  Blhliothecai-uin, 
i.  195)  from  a  Codex  Basdiaims,  and  (6)  by  Cotelier  (in  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  note  on  Constitut.  apost.  vi.  16)  from  two  Parisian 
manuscripts. 

Jerome,  Epist.  57  ad  Pammachium,  chap.  ix.  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  314) : 
Pergamus  ad  apostolum  Paulum.  Scribit  ad  Corinthios :  Si  enira  cogno- 
vissent  Dominum  gloriae,  etc.  (1  Cor.  ii.  8-9).  .  .  .  Solent  in  hoc  loco 
apocryphorum  quidam  deliramenta  sectari  et  dicere,  quod  de  apocalypsi  Eliae 
testimonium  sumtum  sit,  etc.  (Jerome  then  traces  the  quotation  to  Isa. 
Ixiv.  3).  Idem,  Comment,  in  Jesaijam,  Ixiv.  3  [cd.  Ixiv.  4]  (Yallarsi,  iv.  761)  : 
Paraphrasim  hujus  testimouii  quasi  Hebraeus  ex  Hebraeis  assumit  apostolus 
Paulus  de  authenticis  libris  in  epistola  quam  scribit  ad  Corinthios  (1  Cor. 
ii.  9),  non  verbum  ex  verbo  reddens,  quod  facere  omnino  contemnit,  sed 
sensuum  exprimens  veritatem,  quibus  utitur  ad  id  quod  voluerit  roborandum. 
Unde  apocryphorum  deliramenta  conticeant,  quae  ex  occasione  hujus  testi- 
monii  ingeruntur  ecclesiis  Christi.  .  .  .  Ascensio  enim  Issd&e  et  Apoccdijpsis 
Eliae  hoc  habent  testimonium. 

Clemens  Rom.  chap,  xxxiv.  ,/zn. .-  Xgys;  yxp-  'Opdx^ud;  oi>K  iJhv  y,»l  ov? 

uvTov  (in  St.  Paul :  toi;  dyccTruatu^  uvtou).  Comp.  the  note  on  this  in 
Gebhardfc  and  Harnack's  edition.  The  passage  is  also  frequently  quoted 
elsewhere  in  patristic  literature,  and  was  a  special  favourite  with  the 
Gnostics ;  see  Hilgenfeld,  Die  apostol.  Vdter,  p.  102  ;  Ritschl,  Die  Entste- 
hung  der  altkathol.  KircJie,  p.  267  sq. 

Epiphanius,  Haer.  xlii.  p.  372,  ed.  Petav.  (Dindorf,  ii.  388)  :  "  A16  Uyst, 
'iyitoi   6  xe(6ivZuu  x,ui   u.vu.<srtx.  ix.  tuv    usKpZa,    x.xl    t'TttCpoLvaii  aoi  6  Xptaro;  " 

(Lph.  V.  14).      Ilo$iU  T^  XTFOSTO'hif  TO  '"  "^iO  KOtl  T^iySI,"  «A?l««  SCTTO  Tij;  TTot'hxixe 
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0'^>  oy  otadriKTi.  ;  roVi'o  ^s  if<,:peDSTx:  vctpcc  ru  IIa/oc.  Hippolytus,  De  Clirislo 
et  Anlichr.,  cnap.  Ixv.,  quotes  the  same  passage  (Eph.  v.  14)  with  the 
formula  6  -Trpotpyim;  "Kiyii,  and  with  a  slight  deviation  in  regard  to  the  terms 
(\^iyip6-/irt  instead  of  oiudnTa).  It  also  occurs  with  the  same  deviation  and 
with  the  formula  ^  ypxj:yi  "Kiyu  in  an  utterance  of  the  Naaseues  quoted  by 
Hippolytus  (Philosophum.  v.  7,  p.  146,  ed.  Duncker).  But  both  those 
quotations  are  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  simply  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
BJans  (Hilgenfeld,  Nor.  Test,  extra  canonem  receptum,  2nd  ed.  iv.  74,  thinks, 
though  without  any  distinct  ground  for  doing  so,  that  they  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter).  According  to  Euthalius,  Eph.  v.  14 
formed  part  of  an  Apocryphum  that  bore  the  name  of  Jeremiah  (Zaccagni, 
Collectanea  momimentorinn  veternin.  p.  5G1  =  Gallandi,  Blhliotli.  patr.  x.  260). 
Similarly  Syncellus,  ed.  Diudorf,  i.  48,  and  the  above-mentioned  anonymous 
list  of  Paul's  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  which  simply  reproduces 
Euthalius.  "We  may  safely  venture  to  assume  that  this  Apocryphum  bearing 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  was  itself  of  Christian  origin. 

The  work  by  the  Hellenist  Eupolemus,  7:-ipl  rii;  'Ilx/oy  ■77po(p-/irstet;  (Euseb. 
Praep.  evaiig.  ix.  30),  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Apocryphum.  On  this 
see  sec.  33.  Isr.  Levi  endeavours  to  make  out  tlie  probable  existence  of  a 
Hebrew  Apocali/pse  of  Elijah  on  the  strength  of  two  Talmudic  passages 
(Saiihedrin  97b ;  Joma  10b), -where  certain  utterances  of  Elijah  regarding 
questions  of  Messianic  dogma  happen  to  be  quoted  {Revue  des  etudes  juices, 
vol.  i.  1880,  p.  108  sqq.).  On  a  passage  of  this  sort  from  post-Talmudic 
times,  see  Jellinek,  Bet-ha-AIidrash,  vol.  iii. 

Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepirjr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  1070-1086.  Liicke,  Einlcitung 
in  die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes,  2nd  ed.  p.  235  sq.  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1853,  p.  330  sq.  Dillmann  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  359.  The 
commentaries  on  1  Cor.  ii.  9  and  Eph.  v.  14. 

4.  The  Apocalyjjse  of  Zephaniah.  Apart  from  the  Sticho- 
metiy  of  Nicephorus  and  the  anonymous  list  of  the  Apocrypha 
(see  p.  126),  all  we  know  of  this  writing  is  from  a  quotation 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  11.  77  :  ''Ao'  oy)c  of^oiot  tocvrx  To'ig  vtzo  2c.,po- 
vla.'hiyjiiai  TW  '!:po!p-/i'z(iV  \  "  x«(  u.v't'h.oi.^tv  f*e  Trvivy.x  kxI  dvfji/syKiu  /ni  ii; 
ovooivov  TZiUTTTOu  X-Ctt  idzupovv  ccyyi'Kovg  KctT^ovf^ivov;  x,vpir>v;,  Kul  to  Zixo/ifMH 
uvTuv  'i77ix.i'iuivo'j  iv  '!rvsv/nec.Tt  xyiu  Kul  r,v  ix-ocnrov  uiruv  o  6p6vog  iTTTOt.'Tr'Kct- 
oiuv  (puTo;  vfhiov  oii/a.riK'hovTo;,  oikovvtoc;  iv  uxoi;  auzfiOix;  Kxi   Cf^yovf-x;  d-ov 

Upp/ITOV   V-^tOTOV. 

Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  I  1140  sq.  Dillmann  in  Herzog's 
Real-Enc.  xii.  360. 

The  Apocalypses  we  have  just  been  considering  are  far 
from  exhaustincr  the  number  of  tliem  that  were  in  circula- 
tion  in  the  early  Church.  At  the  end  of  the  Stichometry 
of  Nicephorus  mention  is  made  of  ■^evhe7ri^paj)a  of   Baruth 
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Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
Euthalius  was  acquainted  with  an  Apociyphum  bearing  the 
name  of  Jeremiah.  Jerome  mentions  a  Hebrew  Apocry- 
phum  bearing  this  prophet's  name  in  which  Matt,  xxvii.  9 
occurred.^  But  as  regards  all  these  and  many  others  besides, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  various  reasons,  and  chiefly  from 
their  appearing  somewhat  late  in  the  Christian  Church,  whether 
they  are  of  Jewish  origin.  It  is  obvious  that  the  four  last- 
mentioned  pseudepigraphs  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition 
at  some  subsequent  period  to  the  original  Stichometry  of 
Nicephorus. 


VI.    THE  SACRED  LEGENDS. 

The  authors  of  the  pseudepigraphic  prophecies  had  chiefly 
in  view  the  practical  aim  of  imparting  greater  weight  to  the 
lessons  and  exhortations  which  they  desired  to  address  to  their 
contemporaries  by  ascribing  them  to  the  sacred  authorities 
whose  names  they  bear.  Not  only  however  did  they  repre- 
sent the  holy  men  of  God  themselves  as  speaking  to  posterity, 
but  it  was  not  uncommon  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  the 
accounts  we  have  regarding  those  personages  with  new  material, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  present  generation  a 
clearer  view  of  the  sacred  narrative  generally  by  the  addition 
of  copious  details,  and  partly  by  surrounding  these  saints  of 
the  olden  time  with  a  halo  of  glory,  to  hold  them  up  more  and 
more  unreservedly  as  shining  models  for  Israel  to  imitate  (comp. 
in  general,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  339  et  seq.).  Now  there  were  two 
ways  in  which  the  things  here  in  question,  viz.  the  amplifying 
and  embellishing  of  the  sacred  story  and  adapting  it  to  pur- 
poses of  edification,  could  be  effected,  either  by  a  continual 
modifying  of  the  text  of  the  Biblical  tmrrative,  or  by  singling 

39  Jerome,  adMatth.  xxvii.  9  (Vallarsi,vii.  1,  228)  :  Legi  nuper  in  quodam 
Hebraico  volumine,  quod  Nazaraenae  sectae  mihi  Hebraeus  obtulit,  Jere- 
miae  apocryphum,  in  quo  haec  a«i  verbum  scripta  reperi. 
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out  certain  jycrsonages  in  it  and  viahing  them  the  heroes  of  fi:ti- 
tious  legends.  At  first  it  was  the  former  of  these  courses  that 
was  chiefly  followed,  though  afterwards  the  latter  came  more 
and  more  to  be  adopted  as  well.  A  classical  example  of  each 
of  those  two  modes  of  enriching  the  sacred  story  has  come 
down  to  us  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  from  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  Christ.  The  so-called  Book  of  Jubilees  is 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  text  was  modified,  while  in 
the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  fictitious 
legend.  Other  writings  of  this  description  are  either  known 
to  us  merely  from  quotations  or  have  come  down  to  us  only 
in  the  shape  of  Christian  versions  of  them.  But  a  large 
amount  of  material  of  this  sort  is  also  to  be  found  in  writings 
the  principal  objects  of  which  are  different  from  those  men- 
tioned above.  Legendary  amplifications  of  the  sacred  narrative 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  of  the  pseudepigraphic 
prophecies.  This,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  is  true  above  all  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs into  which  the  biographical  element  enters  so  largely. 
And  so  for  this  reason  it  has  also  very  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  fir.st  of  the  two  principal  works  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

1.  TJie  Book  of  JvMlees. 

Didymus  Alexandrinus,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome  quote  an 
apocryphal  book  under  the  title  to.  'Ico^rjXala  or  17  XeirTt} 
Ptreo-i9,  from  which  they  borrow  various  details  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  Then  copious  extracts 
from  this  same  work  are  given  by  the  Byzantine  chroniclers 
Syncellus,  Cedrenus,  Zonoras,  Glycas,  from  the  beginning  oi 
the  ninth  down  to  the  twelfth  century.  But  at  this  latter 
point  the  book  disappears,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  looked 
upon  as  lost,  till  it  turned  up  again  in  the  present  century  in 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  where  it  was  found  in  an  Ethiopic 
version.     It  was  published  for  the  lirst  time  by  Dillmann  in 
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a  German  translation  (Ewald's  Jahrhiicher,  ii.-iii.  1850- 
1851),  and  afterwards  in  the  Ethiopic  text  (1859).  Besides 
this  Ethiopic  version,  a  large  fragment  of  the  work  is  like- 
wise extant  in  an  old  Latin  version  which  in  like  manner  was 
not  discovered  till  modern  times,  the  author  of  the  discovery 
being  Ceriani,  who  found  it  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  published  it  among  the 
Monumenta  sacra  et  frofana  (vol.  i.  fasc.  1,  1861).  This 
Latin  fragment  was  also  subsequently  edited  by  Eonsch, 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  rendering  by  Dillmann  of  the 
corresponding  portion  in  the  Ethiopic  version,  as  well  as  a 
commentary  and  several  excursuses  full  of  valuable  matter 
(1874). 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  our  canonical  Genesis,  for  v/hich  reason  it  is  aleo 
generally  styled  "  tliQ  smaller  Genesis"  not  because  it  is  of 
smaller  dimensions  (on  the  contrary,  it  is  larger  than  tlie 
other),  but  because  it  is  inferior  in  point  of  authority  to  tlie 
canonical  book.  It  stands  to  this  latter  very  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  a  Haggadean  commentary  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
an  actual  exposition  of  the  text,  which  in  fact  the  Haggadean 
Midrash  never  pretends  to  be,  but  simply  a  free  repro- 
duction of  the  early  Biblical  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  doivn  to  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.),  and 
that  from  the  standpoint  and  in  the  spirit  of  later  Judaism. 
The  whole  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  revelation 
imparted  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  by  an  "angel  of  the 
presence."  The  object  of  the  author  in  selecting  this  form 
was  to  secure  at  once  for  the  new  matters  which  he  has  to 
communicate  the  same  authority  as  was  already  accorded  to 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  In  his  reproduction  he  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  matter  of  chronology,  the  due  fixing  of  this 
being  without  doubt  one  of  the  leading  objects  for  which  his 
book  was  written.  He  takes  as  the  basis  of  reckoning  the 
juUlee-pcriod  of  49   years,  which  again  resolves    itself   into 
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seven  year-weeks  of  seven  years  each,  and  then,  in  fixing  the 
date  of  any  event,  he  determines  the  exact  month  of  the  exact 
year  of  the  exact  year-week  of  the  exact  jubilee-period  in 
which  it  occurred.  From  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  whole  book  was  called  ra  'Ico/SrjXala,  "  the  Jubilees."  As 
the  author  was  interested  in  chronology  generally,  so  he  lays  a 
peculiar  stress  upon  the  observance  of  the  annual  festivals, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  with  regard  to  each  of  the  leading 
feasts  that  it  had  been  instituted  in  the  very  earliest  times ;  so 
for  example  with  regard  to  Pentecost  or  the  feast  of  "Weeks 
(Ewald's  Julirhb.  ii.  245,  iil  8),  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {Ibid. 
iii.  11),  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (iii.  46),  and  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  (iii.  68  sq.).  This  also  serves  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  he  happens  to  finish  with  the  institution  of  tlie 
Passover  (Ex.  xii.). 

As  the  author  seeks  to  reproduce  the  history  of  primitive 
times  in  the  spirit  of  his  oion  day,  he  deals  with  the  Biblical 
text  in  a  very  free  fashion.  Many  things  that  did  not  happen 
to  interest  him,  or  that  he  considered  objectionable,  were 
either  omitted  or  altered,  while  others  were  still  further 
amplified  by  the  addition  of  numerous  particulars  of  one  kind 
or  another.  He  is  always  by  way  of  showing  exactly  where 
the  founders  of  the  primitive  families  or  races  got  their  wives 
from;  he  explains  how  far  Gen.  ii.  17  had  been  literally 
fulfilled  (comp.  Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph,  chap.  Ixxxi.),  with 
whose  help  Noah  brought  the  animals  into  the  ark,  how  the 
Hamitic  family  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  Japhetic  one  of  the 
Medes  found  their  way  witliin  the  sphere  of  the  Semitic  family, 
why  Eebecca  had  such  a  decided  preference  for  Jacob,^"  and 
so  on.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  wives  of  the 
whole  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  down  to  the  twelve  sons 
of  Jacob,  he  knows  the  name  of  the  particular  peak  of  ]\Iount 
Ararat  on  which  Noah's  ark  rested,  and  many  other  things  of 
a  similar  kind.^^     All  those  embellishments  and  amplifications 

■•o  Dillinann  in  Ewald's  Jahvhh.  vol.  iii.  p.  78  sq. 
<i  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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are  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  later  Judaism.  A  peculiarly- 
characteristic  feature  is  the  circumstance  that  the  patriarchs 
are  represented  as  paragons  of  moral  excellence  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  as 
being  already  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  of  offering  sacrifices  and  firstlings,  and  of 
celebrating  the  annual  festivals,  the  new  moons,  and  the 
Sabbaths.  It  is  further  characteristic,  that  everywhere  the 
Merarcliia  coelestis  is  represented  as  forming  the  background 
of  this  world's  history.  The  angels,  good  and  evil  alike,  are 
regularly  interfering  with  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and 
inciting  men  to  good  and  evil  actions.  We  learn  that  the 
angels  observed  the  law  in  heaven  long  iDefore  it  was  promul- 
gated upon  earth.  Fot  from  the  very  beginning  that  law 
stood  inscribed  upon  the  heavenly  tablets,  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  it  was  copied  from  these  and  communicated  to 
men.  It  appears  moreover  that  the  whole  of  the  divine 
teachings  had  not  been  openly  published  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  many  of  them  having  been  communicated  to  the 
patriarchs  only  in  secret  books  which  were  transmitted  by 
them  to  later  generations. 

ISTot withstanding  its  many  salient  features  of  a  characteristic 
nature,  it  is  still  difficult  to  say  amid  what  circles  the  book  had 
its  orifjin.  Jellinek  regards  it  as  an  Essenian  work  of  an  anti- 
Pharisaic  tendency.  But  although  a  good  many  things  in  it, 
such  as  its  highly  developed  angelology,  its  secret  books,  its 
doctrine  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  without  any  resur- 
rection of  the  body  (iii.  24),  seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of 
an  Essenian  origin,  yet  there  are  others  that  but  the  more 
decisively  preclude  such  a  hypothesis.  It  says  nothing  about 
those  washings  and  purifications  that  formed  so  important  a 
feature  of  Essenism.  It  is  true  the  author  strongly  repro- 
bates the  eating  of  blood,  still  he  by  no  means  expresses  his 
disapproval  of  animal  sacrifices  as  was  so  emphatically  done 
by  the  Essenes.  Still  less  are  we  to  think  of  a  Samaritan 
origin  as  Beer  is  disposed  to  do,  for  this  hypothesis  again  is 
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precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  author  speaks  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  mount  of  the  east,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Mount 
Zion  as  being  "the  four  places  of  God  upon  earth"  (ii.  241, 
251),  and  thus  excludes  Gerizim  from  the  number.  Again, 
Frankel's  view,  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  Hellenistic 
Jew  belonging  to  Egypt,  is  no  less  untenable.  Eor,  as  will 
be  seen  immediately,  the  language  in  whicli  it  was  originally 
composed  was  not  Greek  .but  Hebrew.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  peculiarities  by  which 
this  book  is  characterized  are  such  as  it  has  in  common  with 
the  prevailing  Pharisaism  of  the  time.  And  one  might  refer 
it  to  this  without  further  ado  were  it  not  that  several 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  such  as  its  opposition  to  the 
mode  of  reckoning  adopted  in  the  Pharisaic  calendar  (ii.  246), 
and  its  doctrine  of  a  continued  existence  of  the  soul  apart 
from  any  resurrection  (ii.  24).  But  it  would  be  absolutely 
erroneous  again  if,  in  consequence  of  these  facts,  and  because 
of  the  decided  prominence  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  (iii. 
39  sq.),  we  were  to  suppose  that  a  Sadducee  was  the  author 
of  our  work,  for  its  elaborate  angelology  and  its  doctrine  of 
immortality  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  render  such  a 
supposition  impossible.  The  truth  of  the  matter  would  rather 
seem  to  be  this,  that  the  author,  while  of  course  representing 
in  all  essential  respects  the  standpoint  of  the  dominant  Phari- 
saism of  his  time,  gives  expression  to  his  own  personal  views 
only  in  connection  with  one  or  two  particulars  here  and  there 
(so  also  for  example  Dillmann,  Eonsch,  Drummond). 

That  the  book  had  its  origin  in  Palestine  is  already 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew. 
Eor  although  theEthiopic  and  the  Latin  versions  have  been  taken 
from  the  Greek,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  original 
was  composed  in  Hebrew,  as  is  evident  from  explicit  statements 
to  this  effect  made  by  Jerome.  The  date  of  the  composition  of 
our  work  may  be  determined,  if  not  within  very  narrow 
limits,  yet  with  an  approximate  degree  of  certointy,  Eor  we 
find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our  author  undoubtedly  makes  use 
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of,  nay  that  he  actually  quotes  the  Book  of  Enoch,  Then  it 
is  extremely  probable,  on  the  other,  that  the  author  of  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  had  our  book  before  him 
when  he  wrote.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  further 
circumstance  that  we  nowhere  find  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed 
throughout  to  be  still  standing  as  the  central  place  of  worship 
(comp.  above  all,  iii.  42,  69).  From  all  this  we  may  venture, 
with  tolerable  probability,  to  refer  the  composition  of  our 
work  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 


On  the  various  titles  of  the  book,  see  Eonsch,  Das  Buck  der  Jubiliicn,  pp. 
461-482.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  we  also  find  in  Syncellus  and 
Cedreuus  the  title  d-Trox.d.'Kvi^ts  Muvaico;  (Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  5  and  49; 
Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  i.  9). 

The  Ethiopic  and  Latin  versions  are  both  based  upon  a  Greek  text,  on  the 
former  of  which  see  Dillmann  in  Ewald's  Jahrhh.  iii.  88  sq.,  and  on  the 
latter,  Ronscli,  Zeitsclir.  fiXr  unsscncliaftl.  Theol.  1871,  pp.  86-89.  Idem, 
Das  Buck  der  Juhilden,  pp.  439-444.  But,  according  to  Jerome,  we  must 
assume  that  the  original  text  was  in  Hebrew.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  Greek  version  would  be  prepared  only  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  say 
in  the  third  century  A.D.,  which  would  serve  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  the  book  did  not  come  into  use  in  the  Christian  Cliurch  till  the  fourth 
century  a.d. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  our  work  a  liberal  use  is  made  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  nay  in  one  passage  (Ewald's  Jahrhh.  ii.  240)  it  is  said  of  Enoch 
that :  "He  wrote  in  a  book  the  signs  of  heaven  in  the  order  of  their  months, 
in  order  that  the  children  of  men  might  know  the  seasons  of  the  years 
according  to  the  order  of  the  various  months.  .  ,  .  He  saw  in  his  dream  the 
past  and  the  future,  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  sons  of  the  children 
of  men  in  their  generations  one  after  another  down  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
All  this  he  saw  and  knew  and  wrote  it  down  as  a  testimony,  and  left  it  on 
the  earth  as  a  testimony  for  all  the  sons  of  the  children  of  men  and  for 
their  generations."  This  and  all  that  is  said  elsewhere  regarding  Enoch 
agrees  entirely  with  the  contents  of  our  Book  of  Enoch.  See  in  general, 
Dillmann  in  Ewald's  Jahrhh.  iii.  90  sq.  Konsch,  Das  Buck  der  Juhiluen, 
pp.  403-412. 

On  the  allusions  to  our  book  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
see  p.  122.  The  quotations  found  in  the  Fathers  and  the  Byzantine  writers 
are  collected  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Te.tt,  i.  849-864, 
ii.  120  sq.  Ronsch,  Zeitschr.  fiir  ivissensch.  TJieol.  1871,  p.  69  sq.  Idem, 
Das  Buck  der  Juhilaeii,  pp.  250-382. 

Didymus  Alex.,  In  epist.  canonicas  enarrationes,  ad  1  John  iii.  12 
(Gallandi,  Bihlioth.  patr.  vi.  300)  :  Nam  et  in  libro  qui  lcprogen(sis  [I. 
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leptogenesis]  appellatur,  ita  legitur,  quia  Cain  lapide  aut  ligno  percnsserit 
Abel  (to  which  quotation  Langen  has  drawn  attention  in  the  Banner  ThcoL 
Litcraturbl.  1874,  p.  270). 

Epiphanius,  Ilacr.  xxxix.  G:  'n-  ^s  iv  TO(f  '  luiSri^^ctiot;  sCpt'iKiTxi,  rJj  x.»i 
XsTTTij  YivsGit  KxT^ovf^iy/;,  kxi  tx  ovoiixtx  tuv  yv'jxix.Ziv  7oi  n  Kxii)  kxI  tou 

2vj^  5J  ^ifi'hOi  TZSpliX.il  X.T.A. 

Jerome,  Epist.  78  ad  Fahiolam,  Mansio  18  (Vallarsi,  i.  483),  speaking  of 
the  name  of  a  place  called  Ressa  (HQl,  Num.  xxxiii.  21),  observes :  Hoc 
verbum  quantum  memoria  suggerit  nusquam  alibi  in  scripturis  Sanctis 
apud  Hebraeos  invenisse  me  novi  absque  libro  npocrypho  qui  a  Graecis 
"hiTrrv!  id  est  parva  Genesis  appellatur;  ibi  in  aedificatione  turris  pro  stadio 
ponitur,  in  quo  exercentur  pugiles  et  athletae  et  cursorura  velocitas  com- 
probatur.  Ibid.  Mansio  24  (Vallarsi,  i.  485),  speaking  again  of  the  name  of 
a  place  called  Thare  (mn,  Num.  xxxiii.  27),  observes  :  Hoc  eodem  vocabulo 
et  iisdem  Uteris  scriptum  invenio  patrem  Abraham,  qui  in  supradicto 
apocrypho  Geneseos  voluniine,  abactis  corvis,  qui  hominum  frumenta 
vastabant,  abactoris  vel  depulsoris  sortitus  est  nomen. 

In  the  Dccretum  Gclasii  we  find  included  among  the  Apocrypha  a  work 
entitled  Liber  de  Jiliabus  Adae  Leptogenesis  (see  Credner,  Zvr  Gesch.  des 
Kanons,  p.  218.  Ronscli,  pp.  270  sq.,  477  sq.).  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
here  we  have  an  erroneous  combination  of  two  titles  belonging  to  two 
separate  works.  However,  we  can  see  from  this  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  tbeir  being  a  Latin  version  of  it,  that  the  book  was  also 
knvicn  in  the  We^t.  On  the  indications  of  its  Laving  been  made  use  of  by 
occidental  writers,  see  Rbnsch,  pp.  322-382  passim. 

Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  5 :  u;  Iv  X£xt>5  (pipirxt  Viviift,  ijy  ku\  Muvaiu; 
uvxi  (pxil  rii>i;  ei'7rcKx'kv\piv.  i.  7  :  Ix  t^s  Asttt'^j  Tti/iotu;.  i.  lo  :  t* 
Tuu  Tii'XTuv  Tiviaiug.  L  49  :  lu  tyi  '^luvaiac  TieyofiiUT]  xTroKX'Kvi^ii.  i.  183  : 
^  "hiTTrii  Tivsa'ig  ((mtv.  i.  185 :  ug  tv  AsttJI  Kilrxt  Tevsuii.  i.  192  :  w.; 
cpmti'  h  y^i^T'^  Ykviai;.     \,  203  :   h  "KivrYi  Tsviaii  (fipirxt. 

Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  i.  6  :  kx\  xit6  lifig  'hsTTT^g  Tiviascig.  i.  9  :  u;  in 
TiSvrYi  CpipsTXi  Tivian,  ^v  kxI  Muaiag  ilvxt  (fxai  rivcg  x'XOKot.'kvipiv.  i.  IG  : 
ug  'h  "hiTir'fl  Mauiug  Tivsai'g  (tnaiv.  i.  48  :  ag  iTrl  rft  "KiTir^  Kitrxt  Vivian. 
i.  53:  iv  T«  MTrTfiVii/ian  pcshxi.     i.  85:   iv  tyi  T^i—rri  Tivsaii  xurxi. 

Zonoras,  ed.  Finder  (given  in  common  ■with  the  two  foregoing  in  the  Bonn 
edition  of  the  Corpus  scriptorum  historiae  Bijzantinat),  vol.  i.  p.  18 :  tv  tv, 
"Ktinyt  Tivioii. 

Glycas,  ed.  Bekker  (also  given  in  the  Bonn  collection),  p.  198  :  ij  iMynf^u-n 
TiiTTryj  Yiviaig.  P.  206  :  i]  Zi  MvTVi  Titnaig  "hkyu.  P.  39i  :  ^  Ss  'htyo^.a-j/i 
?i£XT5j  Tifidi;.,  oiix.  oTS  oSiv  avyypxCPiltrx  kxi  ovug,  (p>7<r/j/. 

The  liicratnre  of  our  book  is  enumerated  and  considered  at  some  length 
by  Rbnsch  in  Das  Buck  der  Jubilikn,  pp.  422-439. 

Texts :  Kufule  site  Liber  Jubilaconim,  aethiopice  ad  duortnn  libror. 
manuscr.  Jidcm  pi-ivmm,  ed.  Dillmann,  Kiel  1859.  Dillmann,  Das  Buck  der 
Jubilden  odcr  die  Heine  Genesis,  aits  dem  Aethiopischen  iibersetzt  (Ewald's 
Jahrhb.  der  bibl.  Wissensch.  vol.  ii.  1850,  pp.  230-256;  vol.  iii.  1851,  pp. 
1-96).  Ceriani,  Monumenta  sacra  et  profana,  vol.  i.  fasc.  1  (1861),  pp. 
15-54.      Eonsch,  Das  Bitch  der  Jubilden   odcr  die   klcine    Genesis,   unter 
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Beifdgungcn  des  mvidirten  Textes  der  in  der  Ainhrosiana  anfgcfundenen 
lateiniiclien  Fragmente,  etc.  etc.,  erldutert  untcrsucJit  und  herausgegebeii, 
Leipzig  1874. 

Sjjecial  disqu'isitio7is :  Treuenfels,  Die  kleine  Genesis  (Fiirst's  Literaturhl. 
des  Orients.,  1846,  Nos.  1-6;  comp.  vol.  for  1851,  No.  15),  which  was 
written  before  the  Ethiopic  text  was  discovered.  Jellinek,  Ueier  das  Buck 
der  Juhdden  und  das  Noach-Buch,  Leipzig  1855  (repi'inted  from  part  3  of 
the  Bet  ha-Midrasch).  Beer,  Das  Bitch  der  Jiihilden  und  sein  Verlidltniss 
zu  den  Midraschim,  Leipzig  1856.  Idem,  Noch  tin  Wort  iiber  das  Buck  der 
Jubilden,  Leipzig  1857.  Frankel,  Monatssclir.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des 
Judeiithums,  1856,  pp.  311-816,  380-490.  DiUmann,  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen 
7norgenldnd.  Gesellsch.  xi,  1857,  pp.  161-163.  Kriiger,  "  Die  Chronologieim 
Buch  der  Jubilaen "  {Zeitschr.  der  DUG.  vol.  xii.  1858,  pp.  279-299). 
Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Paldstina  (1866),  pp.  84-102.  Rubin,  Das 
Buch  der  Juhilden  oder  die  kleine  Genesis  m's  Hebrdische  uhersetzt,  rnit  einer 
Einleitung  und  viit  Noien  versehen,  Wien,  Beck's  Univ.-Buchhandlung,  1870. 
Ginsburg,  art.  "Jubilees,  Book  of,"  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature.  Rcinsch,  Zeitschr.  far  wissensch.  Theoh  1871,  pp.  60-98.  Idem, 
Das  Buch  der  Juhilden^  Leipzig  1874.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  fur  loissensch. 
Theol.  1874,  pp.  485-441.  Drummond,  Tiie  Jewish  Messiah  (1877),  i)p. 
143-147.  Eeuss,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  A.T.'s,  §  571.  Dillmauii, 
Beitrdge  aus  dem  Buch  der  Juhilden  zur  Kritik  des  Pentateuch- Teztcs 
(Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1883,  pp.  323-840).  Idem,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  364  sc[. 


2.  The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah. 

An  a]30cryphal  work  containing  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Origen.  He  simply 
calls  it  an  a'K6Kpvj)ov,  tells  us  nothing  of  its  contents  beyond 
the  statement  that  Isaiah  had  been  sawn  asunder,  and  plainly 
describes  it  as  a  Jewish  production.  Again  in  the  Constitu- 
tioncs  a])ostol.  reference  is  made  merely  in  a  general  way  to  an 
Apocryphum  'Ha-ai'ov.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  list  of 
the  canon  edited  by  Montfaucon,  Pitra,  and  others  there 
is  a  more  precise  mention  of  9,  'Haatov  opacri^  (see  p.  127). 
Epiphanius  knows  of  an  dva/3ariKov  'Hcratov,  which  was  in 
use  among  the  ArchoF.cics  and  the  Hieracites.  Jerome  speaks 
of  an  Asccnsio  Isaiae.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  these 
references  are  not  all  to  one  and  the  same  work,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Origen  had  in  view  a  purely  Jewish  production, 
\\hile  the  others  referred  to  a  Christian  version  of  it,  or  to 
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some  Chiistian  work  qniie  independent  of  it.  For  there 
exists  a  Christian  Apociyphiim  on  Isaiah  -which,  at  all  events, 
is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  elements,  though  the  oldest  of 
them  may  be  pretty  clearly  seen  to  be  a  Jewish  history  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Isaiah.  This  Apocryphum,  like  so  many  others, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety  only  in  an  ]^^Lhiopic 
version,  and  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Laurence 
(1819).  The  second  half  of  it  is  likewise  extant  in  an  old 
Latin  version,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1522,  but  had 
long  disappeared  until  it  was  brouglit  to  light  again  by 
Gieseler  (1832).  This  whole  material,  accompanied  with 
valuable  disquisitions  and  elucidations,  has  been  embodied  in 
Dillmann's  edition  (Asccnsio  Isaiac,  Lips.  1877).  Lastly, 
Gebhardt  published  (1878)  a  Greek  text,  which  however  does 
not  profess  to  be  the  original  book,  but  an  adaptation  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  Christian  legend  of  the  saints. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  work,  as  given  in  the  Ethiopia 
text,  are  as  follows :  First  part :  the  martyrdom  (chaps, 
i.-v.).  Isaiah  intimates  to  Hezekiali  the  future  impiety  of 
his  son  Manasseh  (chap.  i.).  After  Ilezekiah's  death, 
Manasseh,  as  had  been  foretold,  abandons  himself  entirely  to 
the  service- of  Satan,  in  consequence  of  which  Isaiah  and  those 
of  his  way  of  thinking  retire  into  solitude  (chap.  ii.).  There- 
upon a  certain  person  called  Balkiiah  complains  to  King 
Manasseh  that  Isaiah  had  been  uttering  prophecies  against 
the  king  and  the  people  (chap.  iii.  1-12).  As  for  Balkirah, 
he  had  been  incited  to  this  hostility  to  Isaiah  by  Satan 
(Berial),  who  was  angry  at  the  former  because  he  had  pre- 
dicted the  coming  redemption  by  Christ.  Here  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  recount  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  and  His 
Church  as  it  had  been  foretold  by  Isaiah,  and  that  from 
Christ's  incarnation  down  to  the  Neronic  persecution  (chap. 
iv.  2)  and  the  last  judgment  (iii.  13-iv.  fin.).  In  deference 
to  the  clamours  for  the  punishment  of  the  prophet,  Manasseh 
orders  him  to  be  sawn  asunder,  a  martyr  death  which  he 
bears  with   singular   firmness   (chap.    v.).     Second  part:    the 
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vi.sion  (cliup.s.  vi.-xi.}.  In  tin;  iw(!rili(;tli  yuar  ol"  llczckiab's 
reign  Isaijih  sees  the  follovvin;,'  vision,  wliich  he  communicates 
to  King  Ilezekiali  and  to  Josab  his  own  (the  prophet's)  son 
(cliap.  vi.).  An  anj^^el  conducts  the  pro[)het  first  of  all 
through  the  firmament  and  throughout  the  whole  six  lower 
heavens,  and  shows  him  all  that  was  to  lie  seen  in  each  of 
them  (chii.ps.  vii.  viii.).  At  last  they  reacli  tlie  seventh 
heaven,  where  Isaiaii  sees  all  the  rigliteous  that  have  died 
from  Adam  downwards,  and  then  he  sees  Cod  the  Lord 
Himself  (chap.  ix.).  AfLiir  having  heard  God  the  Father 
giving  to  his  Son  Jesus  (Jhrist  His  commission  to  descend  into 
the  world,  Isaiah  comes  back  again  to  the  firmament  accom- 
])anied  l)y  the  angel  (chaj),  x.).  Here  ^there  is  revealed  to 
Iiim  tlie  future  birth  of  .Jesus  Christ  and  the  history  of  His 
lile  upon  (saitb  down  to  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
whereupon  the  angel  returns  to  the  seventh  heaven,  while 
Isaiah  goes  back  to  his  earthly  body  (chap.  xi.). 

This  outline  of  the  contents  of  our  book  will  suffice  to  show 
that  hei'c  we  have  to  do  with  two  elements  of  a  totally  distinct 
and  dissimilar  nature.  There  is  no  coniKiction  wliatever  between 
the  vision  and  the  martyrdom.  Not  only  so,  the  vision  is  with 
singular  awkwardness  made  to  follow  the  martyrdom  which,  in 
the  oi'd(;r  (jf  time,  it  should  of  course  have  preceded.  Nor  does 
the  martyrdom  again  form  one  connected  whole.  Above  all 
is  the  whole  passage  iii.  13 -v.  1,  which  interrupts  and 
(lisLurl)s  the  connection,  obviously  to  be  regarded  as  a  later 
interpolation,  as  is  also  the  kindred  passage  in  the  second 
part,  xi.  2-22.  And  lastly,  the  introduction  again  has  only 
an  apparent  connection  with  what  follows.  On  closer 
examination  we  find  reason  to  suspect  that  in  all  probability 
that  introduction  was  inserted  at  some  subsequent  period. 
On  the  strength  of  these  facts  JJillmann  has  propounded  the 
following  hypotheses  regarding  the  origin  of  our  book.  In 
the  first  place  wo  are  to  distinguish  two  elements  that  are 
independent  of  each  other.  (1)  The  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah,  chaps,  ii.  1-iii.  12,  aajd  v.  2-14,  which  is  of  Jewish 
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origin ;  and  (2)  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  chaps,  vi.— xi.  (exclusive 
of  xi.  2-22),  which  is  of  Christian  origin.  Then  we  are  to 
regard  these  two  elements  (3)  as  having  been  amalgamated  by 
a  Christian  who  at  the  same  time  composed  and  inserted  the 
introduction  (chap.  i.).  Lastly,  when  the  work  had  assumed  this 
shape,  another  Christian  would  afterwards  insert  the  two  sections 
(chaps,  iii.  1.3-v.  1,  and  xi.  2—22).  These  conjectures  may 
at  least  be  regarded  as  extremely  probable.  They  are  borne 
out  not  only  by  the  internal  indications  already  referred  to,  but 
by  external  testimony  as  well  In  the  free  version  of  the 
whole  book  edited  by  Gebhardt  no  trace  is  to  be  met  with  of 
sections  iii.  13-v.  1  and  xi.  2-22.  Besides  this  latter  section 
(xi.  2-22)  does  not  occur  in  the  Latin  version,  which,  as  has 
been  previously  observed,  embraces  only  chaps,  vi.-xi.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  the  sections  in  question  must  be  later 
interpolations.  But  the  circumstance  that  the  vision  and  the 
vision  alone  is  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin 
version,  goes  to  confirm  the  assumption  that  this  vision  of 
itself  originally  formed  an  independent  whole.  By  the  opaaa, 
the  ava^ariKov,  ascensio  Isaiae  mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  merely  that  visionary  journey  of 
Isaiah  through  the  seven  heavens  which  had  been  composed 
by  some  Christian  or  another.  In  the  case  of  Origen  however 
it  is  the  Jewish  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  (chaps, 
ii.  1-iii.  12  and  v.  2-14)  that  is  in  view.  This  latter  is 
simply  a  legendary  story  composed  for  the  purpose  of  glori- 
fying the  prophet.  It  contains  nothing  of  an  apocalyptic 
character,  and  consequently  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of 
prophetic  pseudepigraphs,  but  to  that  of  legendary  works. 

The  story  of  the  sawing  asunder  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  so 
early  a  date  as  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  chap.  cxx.  ;  Tertullian,  iJe 
jiatientia,  chap.  xiv. ;  Scorpiace,  chap.  viiL  (comp.  Div.ii.  vol.  i.  p.  345).  It  is 
probably  this  too  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  in  view 
iu  chap.  xi.  37.  In  so  far  as  it  is  probable  that  the  reference  here  is  to  our 
book,  so  far  have  we  at  the  same  time  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  that  Epistle. 

Origen,  Fj''^^-  ad  Africanum,  chap.  ix.  (de  la  Rue,  i.  19sq.  ;  Lommatzsch, 
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xvii.  51).  With  the  view  of  proving  that  the  Jewish  authorities  had  sup- 
])ressed  everything  that  represented  them  in  an  unfavourable  light,  some 
specimens  of  which  have  nevertheless  come  down  to  us  in  apocryphal 
writings  (Lv  itvot,  aa^iToci  tv  as5roxpj/?'o/,),  Origen  proceeds  as  follows  :  Kxl 
ravTOv  Trxpa-osiyfi*  daaouii/  rd  "Trspl  rov  'licrxtav  iuTopovf^ivx,  Kcci  vtcq  rijg 
vtiOi  F.l3pcciov;  iTrtaroKvi;  [A,xpTVDOVf^ivx,  ev  oi>Zzi/t  riiv  (pxvipoju  fiifbhioiv  yiypocu.- 
fj.ivct  (here  follows  the  quntation  Heb.  xi.  37).  .  .  .  '2oc(pis  S'  ort  oti  iv»ptt- 
Ootrei;  hiyovat  TSTrpiaSxi  Hacci'xu  toii  7rpo(py}Tnv'  Kctl  iv  Tivt  ti'7irox,pv<pu  toDto 
CpipiTctt'  oTep  rdi^ci  i'Triryihes  j/xo  'lowSot/<a»  pspotZiovpy^ut,  "hi^sig  rivoi^  zaii 
ft^  Tps'TTOvaois  Trotpsfcfii/iT^YiKToav  Tjj  ypxCpfi,  'iv   ij  oXyj  clvtoT^dri. 

Origeu,  Ad  Matth.  xiii.  57  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  4G5  ;  Lommatzsch,  iii.  49)  :  Kasi 
\laot,'iotg  Qi  "Tn-Trpiadcti  C-tto  tw  'hot.av  laToprjrxi'  el  §£  ri;  oh  -TrpoaUrxt  rviv  icropiin-j 
otct  7  0  iu  TU  d.'urox.pvCpa  Haoti'a  otyrjji;  (piptadxi,  'jrKTTivace.ru  roig  iu  ty)  "Trpo; 
Kfipuiov;  ovra  ysypxfifciuoi;  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

Origen,  Ad  Matth.  xxiii.  37  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  848 ;  Lommatzsch,  iv.  237  sq.)  : 
Propterea  videndum,  ne  forte  oporteat  ex  libris  secretioribus,  qui  apud 
Judaeos  fcruntur,  ostendere  verbum  Christi  et  npn  solum  Christi,  sed  etiam 
discipulonim  ejus.  .  .  .  Fertur  ergo  in  scripturis  non  manifestis  serratura 
esse  Jesaiam,  etc. 

Origen,  In  Jesaiam  homil.  i.  5  (de  la  Rue,  108  ;  Lommatzsch,  xiii.  245  sq.)  : 
Ajunt  [JuJaei]  ideo  Isaiam  esse  sectiim  a  populo  quasi  legem  praevari- 
cantem  et  extra  scripturas  annuntiantem.  Scriptura  enim  dicit:  "nemo 
videbit  faciem  meam  et  vivet."  Isteveroait:  "  vidi  Dominum  Sabaoth." 
Moses,  ajunt,  non  vidit  et  tu  vidisti?  Et  propter  hoc  eum  secuerunt  et 
condemnaverunt  eum  ut  impium.  And  this  is  precisely  as  the  affair  is 
represented  in  our  book,  chap.  iii.  8  sqq. 

Epiphauius,  Haer.  xl.  2  (speaking  of  the  Archontics) :  ■hoif/.fictvovoi  It 
/^x/ixi  ofTTO  TOW  dvx/ixTiKOV  'Hax'i'x,  trt  hi  kxi  xKKuv  rtuaiv  xTTOx-pv^uv. 
Idem,  Haer.  Ixvii.  3 :  /Sov^£t«<  os  [scil.  Hierakas]  rv^v  Ti>,cixv  xvrov  avnxarj 
•noitiaSxi  cctto  to5  xux^xtikov  liax't'ov,  O'/jdti/  u;  iv  tu  xvxjixriKU 
'hiyoft.iuu  iMyiv  iiciias  (here  follows  a  quotation  which  substantially  coin- 
cides with  a  passage  in  chap.  ix.  of  our  book). 

Jerome,  Coinm.  in  I.miam,  chap.  Ixiv.  3  [al.  Ixiv.  4]  (Vallarsi,  iv.  761)  : 
Ascensio  euim  Isaiae  et  apocalypsis  Eliae  hoc  habent  testimonimn,  namely, 
the  passage  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  With  regard  to  the  Apocalypsis  Eliae,  see  p.  129. 
Tlie  passage  actually  occurs  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  A.'ice7isio  Isaiae.  It  is 
wanting,  however,  in  the  Ethiopic,  and  so  is  obviously  an  iuteriwlation. 

Jerome,  Comm.  in  Isaiam,  chap.  Ivii.  fin.  (Vallarsi,  iv.  666) :  Judaei  .  ,  , 
arbitrantur  .  .  .  Isaiam  de  sua  prophetare  mortc  quod  serrandus  sit  a 
Manasse  serra  lignea,  quae  apud  eos  certissima  traditio  est. 

On  the  patristic  quotations,  comp.  also  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  let. 
Test.  i.  1086-1100. 

The  Ethiopic  text  was  published  by  Laurence,  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
and  English  version  {Ascensio  Isaiae  vatis,  opuscidum  pscudcpigraphiim, 
rum  vcrsione  Latina  Anglicanaque  puhlici  juris  factum,  Oxoniae  1819).  Mai 
(Scriptorum  veterum  nova  collectio,  vol.  iii.  2,  1828,  p.  238  sq.)  published 
two  fragments  of  an  old  Latin  version,  viz.  chaps,  ii.  14-iii.  13  and  vii.  1-19, 
without  being  aware  that  they  formed  part  of  our  Apocryphum.  After 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  III.  K 
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Niebuhr  had  discovered  the  source  from  which  they  came  they  were  fully 
discussed  by  Nitzsch  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830, p.  209  sqq.).  The  old  Latin  version 
of  the  Visio  (chaps.  vi.-xi.  of  the  Ethiopic  text),  which  had  been  printed  at 
Venice  in  1522,  and  had  then  disappeared  for  a  long  time,  was  found  again 
and  reprinted  by  Gieseler  in  a  Gbttingen  program  (Vetus  travxkUio  latina 
visionis  Jesaiae,  etc..  Getting.  1832).  The  Latin  version  of  Laurence, 
accompanied  with  the  old  Latin  texts,  was  also  reprinted  by  Gfrbrer,  Pro- 
phetae  veteres  pseudepig rapid,  Stuttg.  1840.  A  German  version  of  those 
texts  was  published  by  Jolowicz  {Die  Ilimmelfahrt  und  Vision  des  Propheten 
Jesaja,  aus  dem  Aethopischen  [or  as  it  should  rather  have  been  1  aus  Laurence^ 
lateinischer  Ueheraetzung']  und^  Lateinisclien  in's  Deutsche  iibersctzt,  Leipzig 
1854).  A  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  text,  along  with  an  amended  trans- 
lation, and  containing  also  the  old  Latin  versions,  was  issued  by  Dillmaun 
(Asce7isio  Isaiae,  Aethiopice  et  Latine  cum  prolcgomeni.t,  adnotationihus  criticis 
et  exegeticis,  odditis  versionuni  Latiiiaruin  reliquiis  edita,  Lips.  1877).  Geb- 
hardt  published  a  Greek  text,  in  which  we  have  a  free  version  of  the  whole 
book,  framed  in  the  style  of  the  later  Christian  legends  of  the  saints  {Zeit- 
schr.fur  loissenschaftl.  Theologie,  1878,  pp.  330-353). 

Special  dis(]uisiiioiis:  Gesenius,  Commentar  iiher  den  Jesaja,  vol.  i.  1821, 
p.  45  sqq.  Nitzsch,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  pp.  209-246.  Gieseler,  Gottinger 
Progr.  1832  (see  above).  Gfrbrer,  Das  Jahrhnudert  des  Heils,  1838,  i.  p. 
65 sqq.  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  art.  " Jesajas,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allg.  EncycU 
sec.  ii.  vol.  xv.  (1838)  pp.  387-390.  LUcke,  Einleitiuig  in  die  Offenharung 
des  Johannes,  2ud  ed.  1852,  pp.  274-302.  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1854,  pp. 
994-998.  Keuss,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  Neucn  Testaments,  sec.  274. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  dts  Volkcs  Israel,  vii.  369-373.  Langen,  Das  Judcuthum  in 
Paldstina  (1866),  pp.  157-167.  Dillmann  in  his  edition  (1877).  Idem,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vol.  xiL  359  sq.  Renan,  L\'gUse  chre'licnne 
1879),  p.  628  sq. 

8.   The  Lost  Legendary  Works. 

Ina  manner  similar  to  thatwhichwe  have  just  seen  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prominent 
personages  belonging  to  the  hallowed  days  of  old  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  legendary  spirit  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  around 
them  a  halo  of  glory.  The  plain  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture 
were  far  too  simple  and  unadorned  to  satisfy  the  tastes  and 
the  needs  of  later  times,  A  desire  was  manifested  to  know 
more  about  those  men,  above  all  to  know  something  regarding 
them  of  a  more  piquant  and  edifying  character  than  was 
furnished  by  the  canonical  records.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
it  is  the  lives  of  the  three  great  heroes,  Adam  the  progenitor 
of  the  human  race,  Abraham  the   father  of   Israel,  and  Moses 
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the  great  lawgiver,  that  have  been  most  elaborately  embellished 
by  fictitious  legends.  And  there  are  many  other  men  of  God 
besides  whose  lives  have  been  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment 
(comp.  in  general  voL  i  Div.  ii  p.  341  et  seq.).  Then 
Christians  have  laid  hold  of  the  existing  Jewish  legends,  and 
elaborated  them  with  equal,  nay  if  possible  with  greater  zeaL 
Consequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypses  so  also  here,  we 
often  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty 
between  what  is  Jewish  and  what  is  Christian.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  legends  themselves  are  in  most  cases  undoubtedly 
Jewish.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  earliest  writings 
of  this  class  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  Jewish  authors.  This 
holds  true  above  all  of  the  three  great  founders  of  new  epochs, 
Adam,  Abraham  and  Moses,  to  whom  therefore  we  will  here 
confine  ourselves. 

1.  Books  of  Adam.  A  variety  of  tolerably  voluminous 
Christian  works  on  the  life  of  Adam  have  come  down  to  us, 
an  Ethiopic  one,  a  Syriac  one,  another  in  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
one  in  Greek,  and  another  in  Latin.  Although  the  whole  of 
these  are  unquestionably  of  Christian  origin,  and  although 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  be  regarded  as  based  upon  a 
Jewish  original,  still  it  is  probable  that  they  have  drawn  upon 
Jewish  material  A  Jewish  Booh  of  Adam  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  The  Constitutiones  apostol.  vL  16  mention  an 
apocryphal  ^ASdfi  along  with  the  Apocrypha  bearing  the  names 
of  Moses,  Enoch  and  Isaiah.  Again,  in  the  list  of  the 
Apocrypha  published  by  Montfaucon,  Pitra  and  others,  ABdfj, 
finds  a  place  among  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha 
(see  p.  126).  Indeed  at  an  early  period .  there  already 
existed  Gnostic  diroKoXin^L^  rev  ^ABdfi  (Epiphanius,  Hacr. 
xxvi.  8).  In  the  Dccrdum  Gclasii  there  occurs  a  Liber,  qui 
appellatur  Poenitentia  Adae  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des  Kanons, 
p.  219). 

Editions  of  the  Christian  lools  of  Adam :  (1)  DiUmann  published  a 
German  translation  of  an  Ethiopic  Bcok  of  Adam  (Ewald's  Jabrbb.  der 
bibl  Wissensch.  vol.  v.  1853,  pp.  1-144),     The  Ethiopic  text  was  published 
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by  TrutDfp  (Transactions  of  the  Akadcmie  der  Wi'^sensch.  of  Munich, 
philosopho-philol.  department,  vol.  xv.  1879-1881),  and  an  English  version 
by  Mulan  (Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  also  caVcd  the  Conjiict  of  Adam  and 
Eve  with  Satan,  trandated  from  the  Ethiopic,  London  1882).  (2)  Akin  to 
the  above  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Uillmann,  possessing  a  greater  claim  to 
originality,  Ls  a  Syriac  work,  entitled  "  the  treasure  hole  "  {i.e.  the  hole  in 
which  the  treasures  of  Paradise  were  kept),  which  as  yet  is  known  only 
through  a  German  version  published  by  Bezold  {Die  Schatzhohle,  aus  dem 
si/r.  Texte  dreier  unedirter  Handschriften  in's  Dcntache  uhersetzt,  Leipzig 
1883).  (3)  Another  Syriac  and  Arabic  work  entitled,  "  The  Testament  of 
Adam,"  has  been  published  by  Renan,  in  the  Syriac  text  accompanied  with 
n  French  translation  {Journal  asiatique,  fifth  series,  vol.  ii.  1853, pp. 427-71). 
(4)  Tischendorf  published  a  Greek  Book  of  Adam  under  the  title  Apoca- 
lypsis  Mosis  {Apocalypses  apocryphae,  Lips.  1800),  and  which  was  also 
jiublished  by  Ceriani  {Monum.  sacra  ct  prof.  v.  1).  On  this  comp.  p.  81. 
(."))  Nearly  allied  to  this  Greek  work,  in  fact  to  some  extent  identical 
with  it,  is  the  Latin  Vita  Adae  et  Ecae,  published  by  Willi.  Meyer 
{Transactions  of  tJie  Munich  Academy,  philos.-philol.  department,  vol.  xiv. 
1878). 

Comp.  in  general  Fabricius,  Codex  psciidepifjr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  1-94,  ii.  1-43. 
Zunz,  Die  gottcsdienstlichen  Vortrmje  der  Judcn,  1832,  p.  128  sq.  (the 
Jlabbinical  quotations  here).  Dukes  in  Fiirst's  Literaturhl.  des  Orients, 
1849,  coll.  76-78.  Comp.  also  ibid.  1850,  pp.  705  sqq.,  732  sqq.  Lucke, 
Einl.  in  die  Offenharumj  des  Johannes,  2nd  ed.  p.  232.  Ilort,  art.  "Adam, 
Books  of,"  in  Smith  and  "\V ace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  vol.  i. 
1877,  pp.  34—39.  Renan,  EtgHse  rhrdienne  (1879),  p.  529  sq.  Dillmanu 
in  Uerzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  306  sq. 

2.  Abraham..  A  short  apocryphal  book  of  ^A^padfi  (con- 
sisting of  300  verses)  occurs  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus 
and  the  Synopsis  Athanasii  (see  p.  125).  And  as  in  these 
lists  it  is  found  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha, 
it  is  of  course  a  different  book  from  that  of  the  o-Tro/caXui/ri? 
MySpaa/i  which  was  in  use  among  the  Sethites  (Epiphanius, 
llaer.  xxxix.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  the 
former  of  these  that  Origen  has  in  view  in  the  case  of  those 
statements  regarding  Abraham  which  he  borrows  from  a 
certain  apocryphal  work. 

Origen,  In  Lucam  homil.  xxxv.  init.  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  973;  Lommatzsch, 
V.  217)  :  Legimus,  si  tamen  cui  placet  Imjuscomodi  scripturam  recipere, 
justitiae  et  iniquitatis  angelos  super  Abrahami  salute  et  interitu  disceptantes 
dum  utraeque  turmae  suo  enm  volunt  coetui  vendicare. 

Comp.  also  LU(;ke,  Einl.  in  die  OJfenb.  Joh.  p.  232 ;  and  for  the  Abra- 
Uaiiiio  legend  generally,  see  vol.  i.    Div.  ii.  p.   343  ;    and  Fabricius,  Cod. 
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pmidep'igr.  i.  pp.  341-428,  ii.  p.  81  sq.     B.   Boer,  Lelen  Ahrahams  nach 
Auffassung  der  Jiidischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1859. 

3.  Moses  and  his  time.     The  apocryphal  literature  regarding 
Moses  himself  has  been  already  considered  at  p.   80.     But 
among  the   books    referring   both  to   himself    and   his    time 
there   is   still   another  work  to  be  mentioned,  the  theme  of 
which  was  a  single  episode  in  the  lawgiver's  life,  we  mean 
the  Book  of  Jannes  and  Jamlres,  the  two  Egyptian  magicians 
who,  according  to   Ex.   vii.  8    sqq.,  wrought  miracles  before 
Pharaoh  equal  to  those  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  but  were  never- 
theless beaten  in  the  end.     The  names  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  they  occur  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
in  the  legends,  and  they  were  known  not  only  in  Jewish,  but 
in  Gentile  and  Christian  circles  as  v^ell,  as  the  names  of  the 
two  famous  Egyptian  magicians  in  question.      The  orthography 
fluctuates   exceedingly.       In   the  Greek  texts  the  prevailing 
spelling  is  ^lavvi)^  Kal  'Iafx^prj<i,  as  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
it  is  DnnD""!  D''3\      In  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
XiDOi  ''Jnv  (Jochane  and  Mamre),  while  in  the  Latin  texts  the 
names   are   almost   uniformly  spelt   Jannes   (or   Janmes)    et 
Mambres.     What  the  original  spelling  was  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.      In  any  case  the  names  appear  to  be  of  Semitic 
origin   (see  Steiner  in  Schenkel's  Bibcllex.  iii.  189  ;  Eiehm's 
Worterh.  p.  665  sq. ;  Orelli  in  Herzog's  Beal-Enc.  vi.  478  sq.). 
The  book  written  about  the  magicians  in  question  is  mentioned 
by  Origen,  and  in  the   Decrctum  Gelasii.       As  the  name  of 
Jannes  was  known  even  to  so  early  a  writer  as  Pliny,  and  as  it 
is  probable  that  those  anonymous  personages  owed  their  name 
and  individuality  first  of  all  to  the  apocryphal  book  itself,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
this  work  to  pre-Christian  times. 

For  the  liahhinical passages  referring  to  Jannes  and  Jambres,  see  Buxtorf  s 
Lex.  Chald.  col.  945-947.  Schoettgen,  Horae  hebr.  note  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 
VYetstein,  Noi\  Test,  note  on  same  passage.  Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.  i.  337. 
Idem,  Nndichr.  Worterb.  ii.  226.  Tlie  form  tslCOl  ''2r\V  is  found  in 
Alenachoth  Ixxxv.'' ;  D^~I2D"'1  D''3''  i^  tlie  Targum  of  Jotiaihan  on  Ex.  i.  15, 
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vii.  11;  Num.  xxii.  22;  and  also  Dr.HDVI  D13V  (Jouos  and  Jon.bros)  in 
the  Tanachuma  and  Snhar. 

Of  heathen  writers  Pliny  and  Apuleius  are  acquainted  with  Janncs,  while 
the  nco-Platonist  Numenius  knows  both  Jannos  and  Jambres.  (1)  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  XXX.  1.  11  :  Est  et  alia  magices  factio  a  Mose  et  Janne  et 
Lotape  ac  Judaeis  pendens,  sed  nuiltis  niilibus  annorum  post  Zoroastren. 
(2)  Apuleius,  Apolofj.  (or  De  magia)  chap.  xc.  ed.  Hildebrand  :  Ego  ille 
sim  Carinondas  vel  Damigeron  vel  is  Moses  vel  Jannes  vel  Apollonius  vel 
ipse  Dardanus,  vel  quicumque  alius  post  Zoroastren  et  Hostanen  inter 
inagos  celebratus  est.  (3)  Numenius  in  Eusebius,  Proep.  evaiiej.  ix.  8 :  T« 
V  ic,7i;  'letwiji;  kxI  'lotfi/ip^;  AlyicTniot  i:po'yp»u,uuTUS,  oiuhpsg  oviievo;  tiTTOvg 
fi^oc'/iva»i  KptdivTs;  nuxi,  iT^l  'lovOeclu'j  i^i'hoivvoyAi/uv  s'l  AiyVTTTOv.  ^lovaxto) 
yov'j  Tu  ^lovoxioju  i^r,-/mci(iiiva,  duopl  ysiioftii/u  6iu  iv^c/.a6xi  })vvxtutix.tu,  o/ 
'TrotpxaTVivxt  d^tuQivTi^  C~d  rot/  •z'K'/idovi  tov  rav  hlyvwrluv  cvrnt  i,axv,  tu» 
T£  avfi(^opuv  ug  6  Movaulog  fc^'^ys  tyJ  AiyvTr-ra,  rcc;  viccviKuruTU;  oti/TUv 
iTrihvia&a.L  o>(pdr,rixy  ovvxroi.  In  view  of  this  passage  Origen,  Contra  Celsitm, 
iv.  51,  says  with  regard  to  Numenius  that :  'EKrlhrxt  kxi  it.v  -Trspl  Muvtjiui 
x,x\  'Ixv'jov  xal  'Ixfifipov  iaroplxv.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
term  Movaxlo;.,  which  is  here  used  for  ^foscs,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
employed  by  the  Hellenist  Artapan,  Freudenthal  (^Alexander  PdyhisUn-. 
1875,  p.  173)  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  story  is  borrowed  from  Artapan, 
and  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  legend.  Jiut  this  argument  however 
cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Then  the  names  of  the  magicians,  which 
in  all  probability  are  Semitic,  seem  rather  to  point  to  a  Palestinian  origin. 

Then  passing  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  the  passage  that  first  claims 
attention  is  2  Tim.  iiL  8:  ov  rpo-T^ov  eg  'lav^^;  x,x\  'Ixfi/ip-Jj;  xt/TiaTw»» 
Mavatl.  Further,  among  Greek  authors  we  may  mention  Evang.  Nicodemi 
{  =  Acta  Pilaii),  chap.  v. ;  Constitid.  apostol.  viii.  1,  and  subsequent  Fathers; 
but  above  all  the  hagiologist  Palladius,  who  relates  in  his  llistoria  Lausiaca 
(written  about  420  a.d.,  see  Fabricius-Harles,  Bill,  graec.  x.  98  sqq.) 
that  Macarius  visited  the  y,ri-7roTxf!tcv,  which  Jannes  and  Jambres  had 
erected  for  themselves,  and  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the  demons  that 
had  their  abode  there  (see  the  passage  in  Fubriciiis,  Cod.  pscudcpigr. 
ii.  lOG-111).  Latin  writers:  The  Latin  text  of  the  Evang.  Nicodemi 
(^  =  Gesta  Pilati),  chap,  v.;  Ahdiae  hist,  apostol.  vi.  16  (in  Fabricius,  Cod. 
apocr.  Nov.  Test.  i.  622).  Cyprian,  De  unitate  eccksiae,  chap.  xvi.  The 
Latin  translator  of  Origen  in  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below.  The 
Decretum  Celasii  (in  Credner,  Zur  Gcsch.  des  Ka)ion''s,  p.  220)  and 
subsequent  Fathers.  The  Latin  writers  as  well  as  the  AVestern  authorities 
for  the  text  of  2  Tim.  iii.  8  (Cod.  FG  and  the  text  of  the  Itala)  read 
Jannes  (or  Jamnes)  et  Manibres  almost  uniformly.  See  the  various 
readings  in  connection  with  2  Tim.  iii.  8  in  tlie  critical  editions  of  the  New- 
Testament  ;  also  Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  Nov.  Test.  p.  553,  and  the  earlier 
literature  given  there.  As  the  Tahnud  adopts  the  spelling  KiJDD,  Westcott 
and  Hort  are  warranted  in  observing,  as  they  do  in  the  note  on  2  Tim. 
iii.  8  in  their  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  that  "  the  Western  text 
probably  derived  Mx/n/ipv!;  from  a  Palestinian  source." 

The  Book  of  Janufs  and  Jambres  (or  Mambres)  is  mentioned  :  (1)  By 
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Origen,  Ad  Matth.  xxvii.  9  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  916;  Lommatzsch,  v.  29): 
Quod  ait,  "sicut  Jannes  et  Mambres  restiterunt  Mosi "  non  invenitur  in 
publicis  scripturis,  sed  in  libro  secreto,  qui  suprascribitur  :  Jannes  et 
Marabres  liber.  (2)  Again  Origen,  Ad  Matth.  xxiii.  37  (de  la  Rue,  iii. 
848;  Lommatzsch,  iv.  239),  quotes  2  Tim.  iii.  8:  "sicut  Jannes  et 
Mambres  restiterunt  Mosi  sic  et  isti  resistunt  veritati,"  as  evidence  that 
apocryphal  writings  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  Nee 
enim  scimus  in  libris  canonizatis  historiam  de  Janne  et  Mambre  resistenti- 
bus  Mosi.  (3)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Decretum  Gelasii  (in  Credner, 
Zitr  Gesch.  dcs  Kanon's,  p.  220)  :  Liber,  qui  appellatur  Poenitentia  Jamnis 
et  Mambre,  apociyphus. 

Comp.  in  geueral :  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  813-825, 
ii.  105-111.  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  under  '  Ixvu'/is.  Wolf,  Curae  philol.  in  Nov. 
Test,  note  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  and  the  commentaries  generally  on  this  passage, 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  De  Jamie  et  Jambre  famosis  Acgijptiorum  magis,  Hal.  1747 
The  lexicons  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  and  Riehm.  Rud.  Hofmann,  Das  Lelen  Jesii  nach  den  Apokry- 
phen  (1851),  p.  352  sq.  Orelli  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vi.  478  sq. 
Dillmatm,  ibid.  xii.  365.  Holtzmaiin,  Die  Pastoralbriefe  (1880),  p.  140  sq. 
Heath  in  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterhj  Statement  1881,  pp.  311-317. 

Whatever  other  works  based  on  Biblical  legends  were  in 
use  in  the  early  Church  are  either  entirely  unknown  to  us 
(such  for  example  as  the  Book  of  AdfxeXy  quoted  in  the  list 
of  the  Apocrypha  edited  by  Montfaucon  and  Pitra,  see 
p.  126),  or  they  may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as 
Christian  productions,  as  for  instance  the  history  of  Noria  the 
wife  of  Noah  (Epiph.  Eaer.  xxvi.  1),  or  the  ava{3adfjLol 
'laKco^ov  (Epiph.  Raer.  xxx.  16),  or  the  history  of  Asenath 
the  wife  of  Joseph  (according  to  Gen.  xli.  4.5),  which  are  still 
extant  in  various  texts.  What  the  Jewish  substratum  may 
have  been  in  those  instances  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  Jewish  Books  of  Noah  for  example  were  once  to 
be  met  with.  For  further  information  regarding  this  whole 
literature,  consult  Fabricius,-  Cod.  ;pseudepigr.,  and  Dillmann, 
art.  "  Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc. 

VII.    BOOKS  OF  MAGIC  AND  MAGICAL  SPELLS. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  the  above  we  may  here  mention 
further  a    class    of   literary   productions    which    lie    on    the 
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extreme  confines  of  Jewish  literature,  and  which  serve  to 
show  that  the  superstition  that  had  sprung  from  the  soil  of 
the  heathen  nature  -  religions  also  continued  to  flourish  with 
no  little  vigour  among  the  people  of  Israel :  we  refer  to  the 
books  of  magic  and  magic  spells.  In  the  ancient  world  these 
represented  the  popular  arts  of  healing.  As  even  in  our  own 
day  Christians  are  often  met  with  who  prefer  the  quack 
doctor  to  the  skilled  physician,  so  in  the  ancient  world,  at 
least  in  that  part  of  it  that  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
East,  there  was  often  a  tendency  to  have  recourse  to  the 
magician  and  the  exorcist  rather  than  to  the  regular  doctor  in 
every  sort  of  ailment.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
hear  for  example  what  Celsus  says  about  the  Egyptians  (in 
Origen,  Contra  Cels.  viii.  58):  "That  some  (higher)  being  or 
other  controls  things  of  even  the  most  trifling  nature,  may  be 
learnt  from  what  is  alleged  by  the  Egyptians,  who  tell  us 
that  thirty-six  (or  as  others  affirm,  a  good  many  more)  demons 
or  divinities  of  the  air  have  allotted  among  themselves  the 
human  body,  which  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  parts,  and  that  each  has  taken  one  of  these  parts 
under  his  own  peculiar  charge.  And  they  know  the  names 
of  the  demons  in  their  native  tongue,  such  as  Chnumen  and 
Cliachumen  and  Knat  and  Sikat  and  Bin  and  Eru  and  Erebui 
and  Eamauor  and  lieinanoor,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
called.  By  invoking  these  they  cure  the  ailments  of  the 
different  members  of  the  body."  ^What  Celsus  here  alleges 
with  respect  to  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed  mutatis  mutandis 
by  hundreds  of  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
world  as  well.  Magic  and  exorcism,  and  that  above  all  for 
curative  purposes,  were  uncommonly  popular  and  prevalent 
throughout  the  entire  Eoman  Empire.  Nor  did  tlie  Jewish 
jK'ojde  form  an  exce[)tion.  We  know  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  well  as  from  Josephus  how  extensively  the 
various  forms  of  magic  prevailed  also  among  them.  In  later 
times  Solomon  was  regarded  as  being  above  all  the  author  of 
this  art   (on   the   .strengtli   of   1   Kings    v.  12,  1 '■'>).      Josephus 
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informs  us  that  this  monarch  composed  and  bequeathed  to 
posterity  certain  incantations  by  means  of  which  demons 
could  be  restrained  and  so  effectually  expelled  that  they 
would  never  re-enter  the  man  again.  By  way  of  showing 
the  efficacy  of  those  incantations  he  tells  a  very  amusing 
story  about  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Eleazar  who,  on  one 
occasion  and  in  presence  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons  and 
several  Eoman  officers,  drew  out  a  demon  through  the 
demoniac's  nose  by  holding  a  magic  ring  under  this  organ 
and,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  incantations  of  Solomon, 
forbade  him  ever  to  enter  again.  At  length,  to  prove  that  the 
demon  was  actvuilly  expelled,  he  ordered  this  latter  to  overturn 
a  vessel  of  water  that  was  near  at  hand,  which  order  was  at 
once  complied  with  (Joseph.  Antt.  viii,  2.  5).  From  the  way 
in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Solomonic  incantations  we 
feel  constrained  to  assume  that  they  must  have  been  embodied 
in  special  books.  Origeu  distinctly  alleges  as  much.  Those 
books  survived,  although  only  after  having  undergone  a  variety 
of  adaptations,  till  far  on  into  the  Middle  Ages.  We  still  hear 
of  one  of  the  name  of  Aaron  being  at  the  court  of  Manuel 
Comnenus,  and  who  was  in  possession  of  a  ^lJ3\ov  Xo\o- 
ficovretov  by  means  of  which  whole  legions  of  demons 
could  be  exorcised.  This  literature  also  found  its  way  into 
Christian  circles.  The  Dccrdum  Gelasii  knows  of  a  Con- 
tradidio  Salomonis,  while  a  Christian  Testamentum  Salomonis 
is  still  extant.  And  it  is  through  popular  Christian  works 
of  this  sort,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  Solomon's 
magic  spells  has  come  down  to  more  modern  times  and 
found  its  way  into  Goethe's  Faust  (the  exorcising  of  the 
poodle :  "Fiir  solche  halbe  Hollenbrut  1st  Salomonis  Schliissel 

Official  Judaism  did  not  of  course  quite  approve  of  those 
books  of  magic,  although  the  Babylonian  Talmud  itself  is  full 
of  superstition.  According  to  a  tradition,  which  is  found  both 
in  the  Mishna  and  in  certain  Byzantine  writers  (Suidas, 
Glycas),  we  learn  that  the  pious  king  Hezekiah  ordered  the 
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suppression  of  Solomon's  "  Book  of  Cures,"  because  the 
people  trusted  it  so  much  that  they  neglected  to  pray  to 
God. 

On  the  subject  of  magic  in  the  ancient  world  generally,  an  abundant  store 
of  material  is  to  be  found  in  Georgii's  art.  "  Magia,"  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyc. 
der  class.  Allerlhumsicissensch.  iv.  1377-1418.  On  tlie  same  amoncj  the  Jews, 
Gee  the  article  "  Zauberei,"  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Schenkel. 
and  Eiehm.  On  this  subject  in  Talmudic  Judaism  again,  see  Brecher, 
Das  Transcendentale,  Macjie  vnd  magische  Heilartcn  im  Talmud,  Wien 
1850.  Joel,  Der  Aherglauhe  und  die  Stellung  dcs  Judenthums  zu  demselben, 
1st  part,  Breslau  1881. 

On  Solomon,  see  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  L  1032-1063. 
The  Crijptn  uhi  Salomon  dacmones  torquehat  were  still  seen  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  (Tobler,  Palaestlnae 
descriptioncs,  1869,  p.  3). 

Joseph.  Antt.  viii.  2.  6  :  'E-Truhx;  n  cf  »T«|«,Msi/of  «7j  Trupri'yopeiToe.i  tu. 
voa7}f<,ot.rot.,  rpoTrovg  i^opKuatuv  KxriKfTisv,  ci;  hoovfisvce.  roc  ocii/nomce,  ug  //.riKir 
i-n-a.'ji'hdi'iu  ixZiojKova:/  x.t.a,  (here  follows  the  Story  about  Eleazar,  referred 
to  above). 

Origen,  Ad.  Matth.  xxvi.  63  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  910  ;  Lommatzsch,  v.  7)  : 
Quaeret  aliquis,  si  convenit  vel  daemones  adjurare ;  et  qui  respicit  ad 
multos,  qui  talia  facere  ausi  sunt,  dicet  non  sine  ratione  fieri  hoc.  Qui 
autem  adspicit  Jesum  imperantem  daemonibus,  sed  etiam  potestatem 
dantem  discipulis  suis  super  omnia  daemouia,  et  ut  infirmitates  sanarent, 
ilicet  quoniara  non  est  secundum  potestatem  datam  a  Salvatore,  adjurare 
daemonia ;  Jiidaicum  est  enim.  Hoc  etsi  aliquando  a  nostris  tale  aliquid, 
fiat,  simile  fit  ei,  quod  a  Salomone  scriptis  adjuratioiiibus  solent  daemones 
adjurari.  Sed  ipsi,  qui  utuntur  adjurationibus  illis,  aliquoties  nee  idoneis 
constitutis  libris  utuntur ;  quibusdam  autem  et  de  Hebraeo  acceptia 
adjurant  daemonia. 

On  the/3//3Aoi/  lo'ho/.cuvniou  of  Aaron  in  the  time  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 
see  the  passage  from  Nicctas  Choniatcs  quoted  in  Fabricus,  Cod.  pseudepigr. 
i.  1037  sq. 

Dccrctum  Gclasii  (in  Credner,  Zitr  Gcsch.  des  Kanons,  p.  224),  §  61 : 
Fcriptura  quae  appellutur  Contradictio  Salomonis,  apocr.  It/id.  §  62 : 
Philacteria  omnia  quae  non  angelorum,  ut  illi  confingunt,  sed  daemonum 
luagis  conscripta  sunt  nominibus  apocr. 

The  Christian  Tc.stamentum  Salomonis  was  published  by  Fleck,  Wis.'ten- 
schaftl.  lieise  durch  Dcut.tcJdand,  Italien,  etc.  vol.  ii.  3  (1837),  pp.  111-140. 
Also  in  Fiirst'8  Orient,  vols.  v.  and  vii.  A  German  translation  was  con- 
tributed by  Bornemann  {Zcitschr.  fiir  die  histor.  Thcol.  1844,  iii.  pp.  9-56). 
Comp.  also  Bornemann,  Conjectanca  in  Salomonis  Testamenlum  (^Biblische 
Studien  von  Geistlichen  des  Konigr.  Sachscn,  second  year  1843,  pp.  45-60, 
for  fourth  year  1846,  pp.  28-69).  AVith  regard  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
position, comp.  the  passage  from  Leontius  as  given  in  Fabricius,  Cod. 
pseudepigr.  i.  1063  sq.  In  how  strange  a  manner  Jewish-Christian  and 
heathen    elements  were  all  mixed  up  with  each  other  may  be  seen  for 
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example  from  two  Greek  manuscripts  containing  magical  treatises  which 
were  published  by  Parthey  {Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1865). 

Mislma,  Pesachim  iv.  9  :  "  Hezekiah  concealed  the  book  of  cures  (lao  TJ3 
niXIEn),  and  the  learned  approved  of  this."  Comp,  the  commentary  of 
Maimonides  on  this  in  Sureuhusius's  Mishna  ii.  150,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  tradition  had  in  view  Solomon's  Book  of  Cures.  Suidaa 
(Lex.  under  'E^eyJx;)  :  ^Hv  "2.07^0 f/.uut  (illi'Kog  icift,(x.Tuv  voidovt  '^oivTog  lyxixo- 
>.»fift,i'jTn  TYi  roll  vxov  (p'Kiei.  TxvrYiu  s^enoT^cixj/su  'E^enixg,  ov  TrpoaixovTOs  rov 
XosoD  ru  diZ  Old  TO  rx;  StpocTniot.;  tuv  TraSuv  sudivhs  Toi/g  -Trdcay^ouroe,;  oivrov^ 
KOfitXeodxi.  -TTiptopuvrxi  ahilu  rov  kov.  Glycas  in  FabriciuSj  Cod. pse%idepiqr 
i.  1042  8(1. 
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Preliminary  Remarks, 

Still  more  varied  than  the  Palestinian-Jewish  is  the  Graeco- 
Jewish  literature.  Scriptural  and  Eabbinic  .Judaism  on  the 
one  hand,  Greek  philosophers,  poets  and  historians  on  the 
other,  form  the  factors,  through  whose  co-operation  a  literature 
of  the  most  motley  and  varied  character  sprang  up  upon  the 
soil  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  ;  a  literature  many-sided  with 
respect  not  only  to  its  forms,  but  also  to  the  standpoints 
taken  up  by  its  authors  and  the  objects  they  pursued. 

Hellenistic  Judaism  and  its  literature  partake  of  the  general 
intellectual  and  literary  character  of  the  period,  viz.  of  that 
Alexandrino-Puoman  epoch  of  Greek  literature,  during  which  the 
latter  left  the  soil  of  Greek  nationality  and  became  a  universal 
literature.^  For  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  region  did  not 
merely  assimilate  Greek  culture,  but  also  contributed  on  their 
part  to  the  literary  productivity  of  the  age.  In  all  lands 
authors  made  their  appearance,  whose  Greek  education  pre- 
pared them  to  participate  in  every  kind  of  literary  effort,  and 
whose  co-operation  imparted  to  GYeek  literature  a  cosmopolitan 
character ;  cosmopolitan  in  the  twofold  respect  of  origin  aud 
effect.  The  tide  of  the  mental  acquisitions  of  the  East  now 
flowed  in  increasingly  upon  Greek  literature.  Eeligion  and 
philosophy  received  thence  fresh  impulses,  poets  and  historians 
fresh  material.     And  on  the  other  hand  the  effect  aimed  at 

1  On  its  characteristics,  comp.  Diilme,  Oeschichtliche  Darstelhing  derjiid.- 
alexnndr.  liclujionsjihilosophie,  i.  1-15.  Bernhardy,  Gruvdri.ss  dcr  gr'uch- 
ischen  Litcratiir,  vol.  i.  (4th  edit.  1876)  pp.  498-577.  Volkniann,  ait. 
"  Alexandriuer,"  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  i.  1  (2nd  edit.),  pp.  743-753  (where 
otlier  literature  is  also  given).  Nicolai,  Griech.  LileraturgcschUhlc,  vol.  ii. 
(1876)  p.  80  sq. 
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was  also  cosmopolitan,  for  they,  who  now  took  pen  in  hand, 
wrote  not  only  for  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks,  but  for  the 
educated  classes  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  literary  productivity  Hellenized  Jews  also  took  a 
part.  And  what  has  just  been  said  applies  to  them  above  all 
others,  viz,  that  they  introduced  a  new  element  into  Greek 
literature.  The  religious  knowledge  of  Israel,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  possession  of  only  a  small  circle,  now  brought 
its  influence  to  bear  in  the  department  of  Greek  literature. 
The  religious  faith  of  Israel,  its  history  and  its  great  and 
sacred  past,  were  depicted  in  the  forms  and  witli  the  means 
furnished  by  the  literary  culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  world.  Such  J*ews  wrote  not  only 
for  their  compatriots  and  co-religionists,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  to  all  mankind  the  illustrious  history  of 
Israel  and  its  pre-eminent  religious  enlightenment. 

The  connection  hctwec7i  their  own  national  culture  and  that 
of  the  Gh-eeks  was  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  as  well  as 
of  other  Orientals,  no  merely  external  one,  Judaism  and 
Hellenism  now  really  entered  upon  a  process  of  mutual  internal 
amalgamation.^  Judaism,  which  in  its  unyielding  Pharisaic 
phase  appears  so  rigidly  exclusive,  proved  itself  uncommonly 
pliable  and  accommodating  upon  the  soil  of  Hellenism,  and 
allowed  a  far-reaching  influence  to  the  ascendant  Greek  spirit. 
The  Hellenistic  Jews  were  as  unwilling  as  others  to  let  them- 
selves be  deprived  of  that  common  possession  of  the  entire 
educated  world,  the  great  poets,  philosophers  and  historians 
uf  Greece.  They  too  derived  from  the  living  spring  of  the 
Greek  classics  that  human  culture,  which  seemed  to  the  ancient 
world  the  supreme  good.  Under  its  influence  however  Judaism 
imperceptibly  underwent  a  change.  It  stripped  itself  of  its 
particularistic  character.      It  discovered  that  there  were  true 

^  On  Hellenistic  Judaism  in  general,  comp.  Diihne,  Geschichtliche  Darstel- 
liing,  i.  15  sqq.  Lutterbeck,  Die  neutestamcntliclen  Lehrhegrijfe,  i.  99-120. 
llerzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Yolkes  Jisrael,  iii.  425-579.  Ewald,  GVvsc/i.  des  Volkes 
Israel,  iv.  308  sqq.  Sie-fried,  J'hilo,  etc.  pp.  1-27.  The  same,  "  Der 
judische  Ilelleni-mus  "  {ZtiUschr.  fur  ivis.se7iiifh.  Theol.  1875,  pp.  465-489). 
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and  Divine  thoughts  in  the  literature  of  the  heathen  world 
and  ajDpropriated  them,  it  embraced  all  men  as  brethren,  and 
desired  to  lead  all,  who  were  still  walking  in  darkness,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

But  while  the  Jews  were  thus,  like  other  Orientals,  becom- 
ing Greeks,  it  was  at  the  same  time  seen  that  Judaism  was 
something  very  different  from  the  heathen  religions.  Its 
internal  jpower  of  resistance  was  incomparably  greater  than 
theirs.  While  the  other  Oriental  religions  were  merged  in 
the  general  religious  medley  of  the  times,  Judaism  maintained 
itself  essentially  inviolate.  It  adhered  strictly  and  firmly  to 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  repudiation  of  all  images 
in  worship,  and  maintained  the  belief  that  God's  dealings 
with  mankind  tend  to  a  blissful  end.  Judaism  by  thus  firmly 
adhering,  in  presence  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  Hellenism, 
to  that  wliicli  formed  its  essence,  proved  the  pre-eminence  of 
its  religious  strength. 

The  consciousness  of  this  pre-eminence  impresses  its 
character  upon  the  Graeco-Jewish  literature.  It  pursues  for 
the  most  part  the  2^^^o.ctical  aim  of  not  only  strengthening  its 
co-religioniats  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their  great 
past,  but  also  of  convincing  its  non-Jewish  readers  of  the  folly 
of  heathenism  and  of  persuading  them  of  the  greatness  of 
Israel's  history  and  of  the  futility  of  all  attacks  upon  that 
nation.  Great  part  of  it  is  therefore  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense  apologetic.  In  the  predominance  of  the  practical 
aim  it  is  akin  to  the  Palestinian.  For  as  the  latter  has 
chiefly  in  view  the  strengthening  and  reviving  of  fidelity  to 
the  law,  the  Graeco-Jewish  literature  at  least  for  the  most 
part  pursues  the  object  of  inspiring  the  non- Jewish  world 
with  respect  for  tlie  people  and  the  religion  of  Israel,  nay  if 
possible  of  bringing  them  to  embrace  the  latter. 

The  chief  seat  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  consequently  of 
Graeco-Jewish  literature,  was  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies,  which  through  their  exertions  had  been  raised  to  the 
first  rank  as  a  place  of  scholarship  in  the   Hellenistic  period. 
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The  means  of  culture  afforded  by  the  age  were  here  at  disposal 
in  a  profusion  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Jews  were  nowhere  else  found  living  together  in  so  great 
numbers  out  of  Palestine.  Hence  there  was  an  inward 
necessity  that  Hellenic  Judaism  should  here  reach  its  utmost 
prosperity,  and  its  literature  be  here  chiefly  cultivated.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pursuits  were 
cultivated  only  in  Alexandria.  They  were  indeed  by  no 
means  specifically  "  Alexandrine,"  but  the  common  possession 
of  Hellenistic,  that  is  extra-Palestinian  Judaism  in  general. 
Nay  even  in  Palestine  they  found  advocates,  although  the 
Maccabean  movement  opposed  a  strong  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  this  tendency.* 

The  diversity  both  in  literary  form  and  theological  stand- 
point of  the  works  now  to  be  discussed  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  their  greater  adherence,  now  to  scriptural  types,  now  to 
Greek  models.  Between  the  two  extremes  here  mentioned 
however  are  found  a  great  variety  of  productions,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  subject  to  definite  classification.  The  following 
groups  may  perhaps  be  most  fitly  distinguished. 


I.    TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES, 

1.  The  Septuagint. 

The  foundation  of  all  Judaeo-Hellenistic  culture  is  the 
ancient  anonymous  Greek  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint  (ot  i^SofiijKovTa,  septuaginta 
interpretes),  and  preserved'  entire  by  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  Hellenistic  Judaism  is  as  inconceivable 
without  it  as  the  evangelical  Church  of  Germany  without 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible.* 

*  Comp.  on  Hellenistic  Judaism  in  Palestine,  especially  Freudenthal, 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (1875),  pp.  127-129. 

*  The  name  "Septuagint"  referred  in  the  first  place  to  the  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  other  books  also. 
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The  single  name  must  not  mislead  us  to  the  notion,  that 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  single  work  not  only  the  work  of 
different  authors,  hut  tJie  ivork  also  of  different  times  being  sub- 
sequently comprised  under  this  name.  The  oldest  part  is  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  origin  of  which  tlie  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Aristeas  gives  a  detailed  narrative.  King 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  (283-247  B.C.)  was  induced  by  his 
librarian  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  have  the  laws  of  the  Jews 
also  translated  into  Greek  for  his  library.  At  his  request  the 
Jewish  high  priest  Eleasar  sent  him  seventy-two  able  men, 
six  out  of  each  tribe,  by  whose  labours  the  whole  was  finished 
in  seventy -two  days  (for  particulars,  see  No.  vii.).  The  historical 
nature  of  this  account,  embellished  as  it  is  by  a  multitude 
of  graphic  details,  is  now  generally  given  up.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  foundation  of  the  fictitious  embellish- 
ment may  not  perhaps  be  some  historical  tradition,  the 
essence  of  which  was,  that  the  translation  of  the  Jewish  law 
into  Greek  was  projected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  the 
instance  of  Demetrius  Phalereus."  This  would  in  itself  be 
very  possible.  For  the  learned  and  literary  zeal  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  especially  of  I'tolemy  Philadelphus  would 
certaitdy  make  it  conceivable,  that  he  should  wish  to  incor- 
porate the  law  of  the  Jews  also  in  his  library.  In  favour 
of  this  view  may  also  be  cited  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
l*hilometor,  relates  just  what  we  'have  designated  as  the 
possible  essence  of  the  tradition,  without  betraying  any 
acquaintance  with  the  fictitious  embellishments  of  the  Epistle 
of  Aristeas,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  following  some 
tradition  quite  independent  of  the  said  Epistle.^      It  is  how- 

"  So  e.g.  Wellhauscn  in  his  revision  of  Bleek's  Einleituvg  in  das  Alte 
Testament  (-Ith  ed.  1878),  p.  571  sqq. 

*  The  passage  from  Aristobiihis  is  given  in  Ktiseb.  Praep.  evang.  xiii.  12, 
1-2  (ed.  Gaisford).  Aristobulus  is  here  spoaking  of  the  fact,  that  Plato 
was  already  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  logislation.  To  show  the  possi- 
bility of  this  he  asserts,  that  its  virtual  contents  had  been  translated  into 
Cieuk  before  Demetrius  Phalereus.     Then  he  continues  :  'II  5'  of^r,  ipur.vna. 
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ever  suspicious,  that  according  to  a  very  trustworthy  account, 
Demetrius  Phalereus  did  not  live  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  at 
all,  but  had  already  been  banished  by  him  from  Alexandria 
immediately  after  the  death   of  Ptolemy  Lagos/     Thus  the 
supposed  essence  of  the  tradition  also  falls,  and  there  remains 
merely  a  bare  possibility  that  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the    Pentateuch   owes    its    origin  to    the    literary   efforts  of 
Ptolemy   Philadephus.     It  is  also  as   possible,   that  it   was 
called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Jews  themselves.     For 
Jews,  who  had  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  law  even  among  the  Dispersion,  observing  that  the 
knowledge    of    the    sacred    language  ^was    more    and    more 
decreasing,  and  that  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  appro- 
priating Greek  as  their  mother  tongue,  might  feel  themselves 
induced  to  translate  the  law  into  Greek  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving   the   knowledge   of   it    among    Greek    Jews    also. 
This  translation,  having  been  in  the  first  place  undertaken  as 
a  private    labour,   gradually   obtained    official    validity   also. 
But  obscure  as  is  the  origin  of  the  translation,  it  may  be 
safely   admitted,  on   internal   grounds,  that   its   locality   wa& 
Alexandria  and  its  date  the  third  century  before  Christ,  for 
the  Hellenist  Demetrius,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
IV.  (222-205),  certainly  made  use  of  it  (see  below,  No.  iii.). 
The  preceding  remarks  apply  only  to  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  to  which  alone  the  Aristeas  legend  refers.     But 
after  the   sacred  Thorah  had   once   been  made  accessible  to 
Hellenistic    Jews,   the    need   of   possessing    the   rest   of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Greek  tongue  was  gradually  experienced. 
Hence  translations  first  of  the  prophets  and  afterwards  of  the 
Kagiographa  followed.     These  too  chiefly  originated  in  Egypt. 

tZv  Zioe.  Tou  uof^ov  ttuvtuv  iTrt  tov  ■TrpoffX'yoptvdevTo:  Oi^iadsXipow  fictaihtui, 
ffoD  Se  -TTpo'/ovov,  ■7rpo(Tiv£yx.ct,u£vov  jAiii^ovx  (PiT^orifiiuv,  Ari(Anrpiov  tov  ^xKri- 
piug  vpciy/^XTzvoxf/,ii/ou  roc  Trspl  rovruv. 

7  Tte  authority  for  this  is  Hermippus  Calliraachus,  who  lived  under 
Ptolemy  III.  and  lY.  See  the  passage  from  Diogenes  Laert.  v.  78,  in 
liiiiller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iii.  47,  and  in  the  same  work,  p.  48,  the  dis- 
cutsious  on  the  credibility  of  the  information. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  III.  li 
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Some  of  the  Hagiographa,  such  as  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
some  of  the  psalms,  not  having  been  composed  till  the  era  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  Greek  translations  of  these  more  recent 
Hagiographa  cannot  have  been  made  earlier  than  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  It  seems  how- 
ever that  in  fact  the  translations  into  Greek  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Hagiographa  together  with  the  prophets  were  at  about 
this  time  already  in  existence.  Sirach  the  grandson  of 
Jesus,  who  came  to  Egypt  in  the  year  132,  excuses  the 
defects  of  his  translation  by  the  fact,  tliat  what  is  said  in 
Hebrew  does  not  retain  the  same  meaning  when  translated 
into  another  language,  which  is,  he  says,  the  case  not  only 
in  his  work,  but  also  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the 
other  Scriptures  (Wisdom,  Prolog. :  ov  yap  laoSvvafiel  aura 
iv  kavTol^  kjSpalcnt  Xeyo/xeva  kol  orav  /lera^Ofj  et9  krepav 
lyXcoaaaV  ou  fiovov  8e  Taura,  dWa  Kal  avrd<i  o  vofxo<i  Kal  al 
Trpo^rjTelaL  Kal  ret  Xoiird  rcov  /3i/3Xicov  ov  fiiKpdv  e'^et  rrjv 
hiacpopdu  iv  eavroi^  Xejofieva).  Hence  he  evidently  was 
already  acquainted  with  a  translation  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
"  other  Scriptures."  The  Septuagint  translation  of  Chronicles 
was  certainly  known  to  Eupolemus,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (see  below,  paragraph  3, 
and  Frendenihal,  Alexander  Poli/histor,  ip.  119);  that  of  the 
Book  of  Job  to  the  historian  Aristeas,  whose  date  it  must  be 
admitted  is  not  exactly  known,  but  who,  being  quoted  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  must  have  lived  at  latest  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  (see  below,  No.  in.,  and 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyliistor,  p.  139).* 

After  what  has  been  said  no  further  proof  of  all  these 
translations  being  of  Jewish  origin  is  needed.  The  character 
of  the  translation  differs  widely  in  the  different  books,  being 
now  tolerably  free,  now  helplessly  verbal,  but  chiefly  the 
latter.     As  yet  a  precise  investigation  has  been  made  only 

*  Gratz  insists,  on  utterly  insufficient  groiuula,  on  transposing  the 
translation  of  Job  to  the  first  century  after  Clirist  {Monatsschr.  fur  O'escL 
unci  Wissenach.  des  Judeuthums,  1877,  pp.  8o-yi). 
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of  individual  books.  A  special  difficulty  in  sucli  investiga- 
tion lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
translators.  In  one  point  however  all  these  works  are  alike, 
viz.  in  the  barbarous  Greek  produced  under  the  influence  of 
the  Hebrew  originals.  Quite  a  ncvj  language,  sicarming  loith 
such  strong  Hebraisms  that  a  Greek  could  not  understand  it,  is 
here  created.  Not  to  mention  the  imitation  of  Hebrew 
constructions,  many  Greek  words,  which  correspond  to  one 
meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word,  are  without  further  ceremony 
made  equivalent  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  meanings  com- 
prised in  the  Hebrew  word,  and  thus  significations  are  forced 
upon  words,  which  they  do  not  at  all  possess  in  Greek  {e.g.  the 
words  Zo^a,  elpi'ivq  and  many  others).  How  far  colloquial 
intercourse  with  Hellenized  Jews  may  have  anticipated  the 
labours  of  the  translators  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
probable  that  an  alternative  action  here  took  place.  Much 
which  the  translators  ventured  upon  was  already  found  by 
them  in  colloquial  language.  But  then  the  reaction  upon  the 
development  of  Judaic  Greek  exercised  by  a  translation,  which 
came  into  general  use,  would  at  the  least  be  quite  as  great. 

For  the  translations  in  question  were  not  only  combined 
into  a  whole,  but  were  also  universally  accepted  hy  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  as  their  text  of  Scri'pture.  The  oldest  Hellenists, 
Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  in  their  compilations  of  Scripture 
history  rely  solely  upon  the  Septuagint ;  Pliilo  throughout 
assumes  it,  Josephus  does  so  for  the  most  part.  With  Philo 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  so  far  a  sacred  text,  that  he 
argues  from  its  casual  details,  nay,  not  only  did  this  transla- 
tion universally  penetrate  into  private  use,  but  it  was  also  used 
as  Holy  Scripture  in  the  synagogue  service  (see  vol.  ii.  Div.  ii. 
p.  285).  It  was  then  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Christian  Church  and  regarded  by  it  as  the  authentic 
text  of  Scripture.  But  the  very  circumstance  of  the  Christian 
Church  taking  possession  of  this  translation  and  deriving 
thence  its  polemical   weapons  in  its  conflict  with  the  Jews, 
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gradually  co-operated  in  bringing  the  Septuagint  into  discredit 
with  them  and  in  giving  rise  to  new  Jewish  translations, 
especially  that  of  Aquila,  which  in  the  time  of  Origen  stood 
in  higher  respect  with  the  Jews  than  did  the  Septuagint. 

21ie  text  of  the  Septuagint  has  come  down  to  us  solely  by  the 
tradition  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its  history  the  learned 
labours  of  Origen,  which  finally — and  not  without  his  own 
fault — led  to  a  base  corruption  of  the  text,  are  epoch-making. 
Origen,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Septuagint  text, 
and  its  great  deviations  from  the  Hebrew,  prepared  a  large 
edition  of  the  Bible,  in  which  were  written,  in  six  adjacent 
columns:  (1)  The  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters;  (2)  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Greek  characters ;  (3)  the  translation  of 
Aquila ;  (4)  that  of  Symmachus ;  (5)  the  Septuagint ;  (G)  the 
tianslation  of  Theodotion,  and  indeed  in  this  order  (see 
Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Tit.  iii.  9  [Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi, 
vii.  1.  734]  ;  Epiphan.  de  mensuris  et  ponderibus,  §  19, 
and  the  other  evidences  in  Field,  Origcnis  hexajjloj'iun  quae 
sujjersiint  pirolcgom.  p.  50).  This  was  to  lay  a  sure  foundation 
for  learned  Scripture  exegesis,  and  especially  for  learned  contro- 
versy against  the  Jews,  who  often  reproached  Christians  with 
their  ignorance  of  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture  (see  on  the 
motive  and  object  of  his  undertaking,  Origen,  Comment,  in 
Matth.  vol.  XV,  0.  xiv, ;  epist.  ad  African.  §  5).  The  work, 
affording  a  sixfold  Scripture  text,  was  called  the  Hcmpla. 
Origen  also  prepared  another  edition  without  the  two  Hebrew 
columns,  which  was  called  the  Tetrapla  (Euseb.  Hist.  eccl. 
vi.  16).  On  the  other  hand  it  was  also  called  Octapla,  because 
in  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament  two  anonymous  Greek 
translations  were  added  to  the  above-named  six  texts  (Epiphan, 
de  mensuris  et  ponder ihus,  §  19  ;  Euseb.  Hist,  eccl.xi.  16.  Comp, 
on  the  whole  work  the  Prolegomena 'in  Field,  Origcnis  Hcxa- 
plorum  quae  supersunt,  2  vols.  Oxonii  1875,  and  the  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Old  Test,  of  e.g.  De  Wette-Schrader,  §  5G  ;  Bleek- 
Wellhausen,  §  282).  The  fatal  circumstance  was,  tliat  Oiigcn 
was  not  content  with  placing  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  others,  but,  to  facilitate  its  msq,  noted  in 
the  Septuagint  text  itself  the  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  by 
(«)  furnishing  sucli  words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs  as  were 
missing  in  the  Hebrew  with  an  obelus  (the  sign  of  erasure),  and 
{h)  by  interpolating,  with  the  addition  of  an  asterisk,  from  other 
translations,  and  mostly  from  llicodotion,  those  fcjund  in  the 
Hebrew  and  missing  in  the  Septuagint  (see  his  own  remarks  in 
liis  Comment,  in  3fatth  vol.  xv.  c.  xiv.  [Lommatzsch,  iii.  357] :  >.ai 
Ttva   a£v   djjSt'/.iauiMiv   tn  rjD   tfifu'/xui  [iri   xt'i[Mva,  ou   roX^t-ijffavrgs   aOra 
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raiT^j  cTJ/'/sXs/i'*  r/va  5s  (nr  affTSpiffxoiv  rrpodi&rjzaiJ^iv.  Hierony- 
mus,  Fraef.  in  vers.  Paralipom.  [ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  1407  sq.] :  sed, 
quod  majoris,  audaciae  est,  in  editione  SeptuagintaTheodotionis 
editionera  miscuit,  asteriscis  desigiians  quae  minus  ante  fuerant, 
et  virgulis,  quae  ex  superfiuo  videbautur  apposita).  He  often 
proceeded  also  in  a  similar  manner  with  inaccurate  translations 
of  the  LXX.  "  by  adding  with  an  asterisk,  behind  the  obelized 
reading  of  the  LXX.,  the  parallel  passages  corresponding  with 
the  Hebrew  from  another  version"  (Bleek-Wellhausen,  p.  586). 
This  text  then,  especially  copied  from  the  Hexapla,  and  often 
showing  very  careless  dealing  with  the  critical  marks,  being 
disseminated  since  Eusebius  (see  Field,  Proleg.  p.  99),  a  mass  of 
such  "hexaplarian"  readings  was  introduced  into  the  traditional 
text  of  the  Septuagint ;  the  common  text  {xoivn  hdosig)  being 
corrected  by  this  hexaplarian  one.  The  exclusion  of  hexa- 
plarian additions  is  therefore  the  cbief  task  of  Septuagint 
criticism ;  and  this  is  still  approximately  attainable  for  most  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  critical  notes  of  Origen 
being  still  extant,  partly  in  certain  Greek  manuscripts,  partly 
in  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  hexaplarian  Septuagint  text 
(see  Bleek-Wellhausen,  Uinl.  in  das  A.  T.  pp.  593,  588  sqq.). 
The  inserted  matter  has  been  very  completely  collectecf  in 
Field,  Origenis  Hexapiorwm  quae  supersunt,  sive  vetenirri  inter- 
pretum  GraccoruTii  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  fragmenta, 
2  vols.  Oxonii  1875.  By  the  separation  however  from  the 
hexaplarian  text  of  the  Septuagint  of  the  passages  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  the  original  text  is  by  no  means  obtained. 
The  MSS.  already  varied  very  much  in  the  time  of  Origen 
(see  Comment,  in  Matth.  vol.  xv.  c.  xiv,,  ed,  Lommatzsch,  iii. 
357).  Origen  first  compiled  from  them  a  text  for  himself, 
and  then  quietly  altered,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  many 
particulars  in  it,  which  could  not  be  made  known  by  obelus  or 
asterisk  (Field,  p.  60  sqq.).  Hence  such  a  proceeding  will  only 
obtain  the  Recension  of  Origen. 

Others  besides  Origen  have  occupied  themselves  M'ith  learned 
labours  upon  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  We  know  especially 
of  two  other  recensions,  those  of  Hesychius  and  Lucianus  ;  the 
former  of  these  was  disseminated  in  Egypt,  the  latter  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople  (Hieronymus, ^7'ae/.  in  vers.  Fara- 
lipom.,  ed  Vallarsi,  ix.  1405  sq. :  Alexandria  et  Egypta  in 
Septuaginta  suis  Hesychium  laudat  auctorem.  Constantinopolis 
usque  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris  exemplaria  probat.  Mediae 
inter  has  provinciae  Palestinos  codices  legunt,  quos  ab  Origine 
elaboratos  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt ;  totusque  orbis 
hac  inter  se  trifaria  varietate  compugnat).  Hesychius  is 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Egyptian  bishop  of  this  name,  who 
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suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  jMaximinus,  312  (Euseb, 
Hist.  eccL  viii.  13.  7).  No  particulars  are  known  concerning  the 
nature  of  his  recension.  Lucianus  was  the  noted  presbyter  of 
Antioch.who  also  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
niinus,  312  (Euseb. ZT-is;;.  ecc/.  viii.  13.2, ix.  6.3).  His  recension  was 
an  emendation  of  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  Hebrew  with 
the  help  of  other  Greek  translations  (Suidas,  Lex.  s.v. :  Aovxiavbg 
6  fLaprug'  avrhg  ccrrdaag  [^SCll.  rag  hpag  /S/'/SAoyj]  uvaXa-Bm  ex  rr,g 
'EfSpatdog  avrag  e'TravacJioaTO  yXuTrrjg,  ^v  xai  avrriv  rj7ipil3uy.dig  h  ra 
fLOLKiera  riv).  Comp.  Field,  ProUg.  cap.  ix.  Harnack  in  Herzog's 
Iteal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  viii.  767  sqq,  on  "Hesychius  and  Lucianus." 
Also  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  iJe  Wette- 
Schrader,  §  57  ;  Bleek-Wellhausen,  §  283.  According  to  the 
recent  investigations  of  Field  and  Lagarde  (see  Thcol.  Litztg. 
1876,  p.  605),  the  recension  of  Lucianus  is  still  preserved  ia 
several  MSS.  Lagarde  has  edited  the  text  according  to  these 
(one  volume  has  as  yet  apjjeared,  Librorum  Veteris  Testamenti 
canonicorum  2^cirs  1  graece  edita,  Getting.  1883). 

The  labours  however  of  Hesychius  and  Lucianus  have  but 
contributed  to  further  confusion  in  the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
I'or  the  text  of  the  y.oiv^  is  now  not  only  mixed  up  with  the 
Hexapla  text,  but  also  with  those  of  Hesychius  and  Lucianus, 
and  the  former  having  been,  even  in  the  text  of  Origen,  very 
uncertain,  there  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  a  certain  recovery 
of  the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  true  that  being  still 
acquainted  with  the  chief  recensions,  we  are  in  a  position  safely 
to  pronounce  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  MSS.  is  comparatively 
freest  from  tlie  peculiarities  of  these  recensions,  and  therefore 
represents  vith  the  greatest  comparative  purity  the  original 
text.     The  old  Latin  texts  also  furnish  important  assistance. 

Among  those  Greek  mamiscripts,  which  contain  the  whole  Old 
Testament  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  the  Vaticanus  (1209)  is 
acknowledged  to  hold  the  first  rank  with  respect  to  the  purity 
of  the  text.  Its  text  has  been  ostensibly  published  by  ]\Iai 
( Vetus  et  JVovum  Tcstamcntuni  ex  antiquissimo  codice  Vaticano, 
5  vols.  Eome  1857).  His  edition  is  however  very  untrust- 
worthy. ]\Iore  accurate  is  the  new  Eoman  edition  de  hcxe  in 
facsimile  type  {Bibliornm  Sacrorum  Graccus  codex  Vaticanus, 
edd.  Vercellone  and  Cozza,  6  vols,  liom  1868-1881,  price  of  each 
vol.  £6  ;  comp.  also  Theol.  Litztg.  1882,  p.  121).  Next  to  the 
Vaticanus  must  be  mentioned  the  Sinaiticus,  discovered  by 
Tischendorf  in  the  year  1859,  of  which  about  half  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  preserved.  Edition  de  luxe,  BihlioriLm 
Codex  Sincdticiis  Petropolitanus,  ed.  Tischendorf,  4  vols.  Peters- 
burg 1862.  Tischendorf  had  previously  discovered  a  smaller 
))oition  of  this  manuscript,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
Frederico-Augustanus  {Codex  Frederico-Angustanus,  ed.  Tischen- 
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dorf,  Lips.  1846). — The  Alexandrinus,  whicli  is  already  much 
infected  by  hexaplarian  readings,  ranks  third  among  these  great 
Bible  manuscripts.  It  forms  the  foundation  of  Grabe's  edition 
of  the  Septuagint.  The  Vetus  Testamentum  Graecum  e  Codice 
MS.  Alexandrino,  cura  Henrici  Herveii  Bdber,  3  vols.  London 
1812-1826,  gives  the  text  of  the  MS.  itself.  Eecently  an 
edition  has  been  prepared  in  photo-lithographic  facsimile,  of 
which  the  portion  comprising  the  New  Testament  has  been 
first  issued  {Facsimile  of  the  Codex  A  lexandrimis,  New  Testament 
and  Clementine  Epistles,  published  by  order  of  the  Trustees, 
London  1879;  comp.  Theol.  Litztg.  1880,  p.  230).— The  Old 
Testament  appeared  in  3  vols.  1881  sqq.  Comp.  also  on 
the  manuscripts  the  Prolegomena  of  the  editions,  especially 
Holmes  -  Parsons  and  Tischendorf.  The  publications  of 
Tischendorf  {Monumenta  sacra  ineditct)  and  Ceriani  (Monumenta 
sacra  et  prof  ana)  contain  much  material. 

Bibliographical  information  concerning  the  numerous  editions 
of  the  Septuagint  will  be  found  in  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  sacra, 
ed.  Masch.  vol.  ii.  2,  1781,  pp.  262-304  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 
graeca,  ed.  Harles,  iii.  673  sqq.  Rosenmiiller,  Handbuch  filr  die 
Literatur  der  bibl.  Kritik  und  Exegese,  vol.  ii.  1798,  pp.  279-322. 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  Theol.  Literatur,  i.  47  sq.  Frankel, 
Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta,  1841,  pp.  242-252.  Tischen- 
dorf, Prolegomena  to  his  edition,  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einleitung 
in  das  A.  T.§  58.  All  the  editions  fall  back  upon  the  following 
four  chief  editions:  (1)  The  Complutensiau  Polyglot,  6  vols. 
ill  Complutensi  universitate,  1514-1517.  (2)  The  Aldina,  Sacrae 
Scripturae  Veteris  Novaeque  omnia,  Venice  1518.  (3)  The 
Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  Vetus  Testamentum  juxta  Septuaginta 
ex  auctoritate  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max.  editum,  Eome  1587.  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  relatively  the  best  among  the  printed 
texts,  conforming  as  it  does  frequently,  though  by  no  means 
entirely,  to  the  Vaticanus,  1209.  Since  the  majority  of  the 
more  recent  editions  reproduce  this  Sixtine  text,  the  printed 
common  text  is  a  relatively  good  one.  (4)  Grabe's  edition, 
Septuaginta  Interpretum,vols.  i.-iv.  ed.  Grabe,Oxonii  1707-1720. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Of  recent  editions 
the  most  important  is  Vetus  Testamentum-  Graecum,  edd.  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  5  vols.  Oxonii  1798-1827.  The  text  is  reproduced 
from  the  Sixtine  edition,  but  accompanied  by  an  unusually 
copious  collection  of  manuscript  various  readings.  Though 
what  is  offered  is  not  quite  trustworthy,  and  rather  confuses  than 
instructs  by  its  copiousness,  still  this  edition  has  the  merit  of 
having  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  the  material  furnished 
by  the  MSS.  in  general  (comp.  Bleek  and  Wellhausen,  Einl.  in 
das  A.  T.  p.  592  sq.).  The  manual  edition  of  Tischendorf,  Vetus 
Testamentum  Graece  juxta  LXX.  interpretes,  2  vols.  Lips.  1850, 
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2ncl  ed.  1880,  also  gives  the  Sixtine  text  with  only  unimportant 
corrections.  Nestle  has  added  to  the  sixth  edition  a  collation 
of  the  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrinus 
already  collated  by  Tischendorf  {Veteris  Tcstamenti  Graeci 
codices  Vaticanus  et  Sinaiticus  cum  tcxtu  rcccpto  collati  ab  E. 
Nestle,  Lips.  1880). 

The  literature  on  the  Septuagint  is  almost  unbounded 
(comp.  Fabricius-Harles,  Billioth.  gr.  iii.  658  sqq.  Rosen- 
iiililler,  Handh.  fur  die  Literatur  der  hihl.  Kritik  und  Exegese,  ii. 
395  sqq.  De  Wette-Scbrader,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  ^  bl  sqq. 
Fritzsche  in  Herzog's  lleal-Enc.  2  vols.  i.  280  sqq.).  The  chief 
work  of  earlier  date  is  :  Hody,  De  hihliorum  textihus  originali- 
hus,  versionihus  Graecis  et  Latina  vulgata,  Oxon.  1705.  Of  recent 
times  may  be  mentioned :  (1)  On  single  books,  Thiersch,  De 
Pentateuclii  versione  Alexandrina,  Erlang.  1841.  Hollenbcrg, 
Der  Charaliter  der  alexandrinischen  Uchersetzung  des  Buches 
Josua  und  ihr  textkritischer  Werth,  Moers  1876  (Gymnasial- 
progr.).  Wichelhaus,  De  Jeremiae  versione  Alexandrina,  llalis 
18-17.  Vollers,  Das  Dodckapropheten  der  Alexandrincr,  1st  half, 
Berlin  1880.  The  same  in  Stade's  Zcitschr.  fur  die  alttcstamentl. 
Wissensch.  vol.  iii.  1883,  pp.  219-272,  vol.  iv.  1884,  pp.  1-20. 
Lagarde,  Anmcrkimgcn  zur  griechischen  Uchersetzung  dor  Fro- 
vcrhien,  Leipzig  1863.  Bickell,  De  indole  ac  ratione  versionis 
Alex,  in  interpretando  lihro  Johi,  Marb.  1863.  (2)  On  the 
whole  :  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Scptuaginta,  Leipzig  1841. 
Herzfeld,  Gcsch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  465  sqq.,  534-556. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  322  sqq.  Gfrorer,  Philo, 
ii.  8-18.  Dahne,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  jiid.-alex. 
Beligions-Philosophie,  ii.  1—72.  Fritzsche,  art.  "  Alexandrinische 
Uebersetzung  des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's  Beal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  i. 
280-290.  The  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  Eicbhorn, 
Bertboldt,  Havernick,  Keil  and  others,  especially  De  Wette, 
Belirhuch  der  Mst.-krit.  Einl.  in  die  kanon  und  apokr.  Biichcr 
des  A.  T.  viii.,  edited  by  Schrader  (1869),  §  51-53.  Bleek, 
Einleitu7ig  in  das  Alte  Testament,  4th  ed.,  superintended  by 
Wellhausen  (1878),  pp.  571-598.  Reuss,  Gcsch.  der  hell. 
Schriften  Alien  Testaments  (1881),  §  436-^39. 

2.  Aquila  and  Theodotion. 

The  Septuagint  translation  was  indisputably  regarded  as 
the  sacred  text  of  the  Scriptures  by  Hellenistic  Jews  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  period 
of  its  ascendancy  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  prime  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism.      Subsequently  to  the  second  century  the 
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latter  entered  upon  a  slow  but  continuous  course  of  retrogres- 
sion, which — to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  limits  prescribed 
to  the  encroachments  of  Judaism  by  political  legislation — 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of  two  factors, 
viz.  the  increased  power  of  Eabbinic  Judaism  and  the  victorious 
advance  of  Christianity.  A  significant  symptom  in  this 
movement  was  the  new  Greek  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  object 
of  whieh  was  to  place  in  the  hand  of  Grcch-spcaldng  Jews  a 
text  in  conformity  with  tlie,  authorized  Hebreio  one.  It  is  true, 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  undertaking  of  such  translations 
was  a  proof  of  the  still  existing  strength  and  importance  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism.  On  the  other  hand  however  they  show, 
that  Hebrew  authority  had  now  attained  acceptance  and 
acknowledgment  in  a  far  stricter  sense  than  formerly  in  the 
recrion  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
were  renouncing  their  own  culture  and  placing  themselves 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Eabbins.  These  translations 
are  at  the  same  time  a  monument  in  the  history  of  the 
struo-o-le  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  were  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  a  polemical  weapon  in  their 
contest  with  Christian  theologians,  who  were  making  the  most 
of  the  very  uncertain  Septuagint  text  in  their  own  cause  (com p. 
especially  Justin,  Dial.c.  Tryph.o,.  6S,s.fin.,  71  and  elsewhere). 

Of  the  three  Greek  translations  of  the.  Bible,  which  Origen 
placed  in  his  Hexapla  of  the  Septuagint  (Aquila,  Symmachus 
and  Theodotion,  see  above,  p.  164)  only  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
will  here  engage  our  notice ;  for  Symmachus  was,  according 
to  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  17,  an  Ebionite  and  therefore  a 
Christian.  Of  Theodotion  too  it  is  not  certain  whether  he 
was  a  Jew.  Aquila  on  the  contrary  is  unanimously  desig- 
nated as  such,  and  indeed  as  a  proselyte. 

According  to  Irenaeus,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  Aquila, 
he  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  of  Pontus.  The  statement  with 
respect  to  his  native  land  is,  by  reason  of  its  striking  parallel 
with  Acts  xviii.  2,  somewhat  suspicious,  though  Epiphanius 
more  precisely  names  Sinope  in  Pontus  as  his  home.     On  the 
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other  hand  it  seems  certain — notwithstanding  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew — that  Aquila  was  a  proselyte.  For  he 
is  designated  as  such  (i3n  D^^pV)  not  only  by  all  the  Fathers, 
but  also  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  in  Piabbinic  literature 
in  general.  Of  the  fables  related  of  him  by  Epiphanius — 
that  he  was  a  relation  (TrevdepiSrjs:)  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
that  he  at  first  turned  Christian,  then  was  excluded  from  the 
Christian  Church  on  account  of  his  inclination  to  astrology 
and  became  a  Jew — thus  much  is  credible,  that  he  lived  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  Rabbinical  tradition  also  places  him  in 
the  time  of  R.  Elieser,  R.  Joshua  and  li.  Akiba,  and  thus  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  aim  of 
his  translation  was  to  imitate  the  Hebrew  text  as  exactly  as 
possible,  so  that  he  not  only  ventured  upon  the  bold  formation 
of  a  multitude  of  new  words,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Greek  terms,  which  should  exactly  correspond  with  Hebrew 
ones,  but  he  slavishly  rendered  Hebrew  particles  by  Greek 
particles,  even  when  their  meaning  did  not  allow  it  (for  proof 
of  this  see  Field  and  others).  A  noted  example  ridiculed  by 
Jerome  is,  tliat  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  Genesis  he  rendered 
the  sign  of  the  accusative  riX  by  a-uv  (avv  rov  ovpavov  koI 
avv  rrjv  <yr]v).  This  attention  to  the  most  trifling  detail  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  Akiba,  whose  pupil 
Aquila  is  said  to  have  been.  Jerome  often  mentions  a  prima 
and  secunda  editio  of  Aquila.  And  the  numerous  passages  in 
which  two  different  translations  'are  referred  to  Aquila 
(collected  in  Field),  confirm  the  existence  of  two  different 
editions  of  the  work.  On  account  of  its  close  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  text  the  work  was  at  its  first  appearance 
favoured  by  R.  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua  the  eminent  Rabbinical 
authorities,  and  was,  as  testified  by  Origen  and  also  indirectly 
confirmed  by  Justinian's  14Gth  Novella,  soon  much  preferred 
to  the  LXX.  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  About  a  dozen  passages 
are  quoted  from  it  in  Rabbinic  literature.  The  work  as  a 
whole  perished  with  Rabbinic  Judaism.  For  what  remains 
of  it  we  are  indebted  to  its  admission  into   Origeu's  Hexapla. 
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Numerous  notices  of  Aquila's  translation  are  preserved  from 
the  latter  work,  some  by  quotations  in  Eusebius,  Jerome  and 
other  Fathers,  who  still  made  use  of  the  original  Hexapla  in 
the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  (Hieron.  comment,  in  Tit. 
iii.  9,  ed.  Vallarsi,  vii.  1.  734),  some  in  marginal  notes  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Hexaplarian  Septuagint  text. 

Irenaeus,  iii.  21. 1  (in  Greek  in  Eusebius,  R.  K  v.  8.  10) :  aXX' 

O-JX  W5  E^'O''  9^'^'  '^'^^  ^^^  roX/JMvrcov  fiidip,wriv--jeiv  rrjv  ypa(pr,V  "  Idoii  ri 
viSivig  £v  yaarpi  l^si  y.ai  ri^srai  v'lov,"  us  Qiobcrluv  'hpiMnnuav  o  'E(pi0ios 
xa/  'AxiXac  6  Uovrixog,  aiJ^fonpoi'lovhaToi  '^rpoffriXuToi.  Eusebius, 
Vemonstr.' evang.  vii.  1.  32,  ed.  Gaisford  (p.  316,  ed.  Paris) : 
flrpoffi^Xuro?  hi  6  ' A'/.v'kag  r,v,  ov  <puaii  'loxihaToi.  Epiphanius,  Dg 
mcnsuris  et  pondcrihus,  §  14,  15. 

Hieronymus,  Epiist.  57  ad  PammacUum,  c.  11  {0pp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  i.  316) :  Aquila  autem  proselytus  et  contentiosus 
interpre's,  qui  non  solum  verba  sed  etymologias  quoque  verborum 
transferre  conatus  est,  jure  projicitur  a  nobis.  Quis  enim  pro 
frumento  et  vino  et  oleo  possit  vel  legere  vel  inteljigere  %£:,aa, 
i'KuptaiJ.ov,  aiXmornra,  quod  nos  possumus  dicere  fusionem  poma- 
tionem  et  splendentiam.  Aut  quia  Hebraei  non  solum  habent 
ccpSpa  sed  et  -TTpcapSpa,  ille  xaKor-;^Xug  et  syllabas  interpretatur  et 
literas  dicitque  a-ov  tov  ohpavh  xa/  ehv  rrjv  yriv,  quod  Graeca  et 
Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit.  Jerome  generally  gives  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of 
Aquila.  See  Upist.  32  ad  Marcellam  (Vallarsi,  i.  152),  Comm. 
in  Jcsaj.  xlix.  5,  6  (Vallarsi,  iv.  564),  Comm.  in  Hoseam  ii. 
16,  17  (Vallarsi,  vi.  656).  See  the  passages  of  Jerome  in  which 
he  mentions  the  prhna  and  secunda  editio  of  Aquila,  in  Field, 
Origenis  Hcxaplae  quae  supersunt,  proleg.  p.  xxv.  sq. 

Talmud   jer.   Megilla   i.   11,  fol.  7P :   minm:n  oS^pj;  Dn>n 

mx  ^na  n^V?'  ""^  "'""^'^^  ^'"^^^  '^°^'^'^  ^^^^'  '"•  '^^^^  "^^^'''^  '"•  '^^''' 
"  Aquila  the  proselyte  translated  the  Thorah  in  the  time  of  R. 
EHeser  and  R.  Joshua ;  and  they  praised  him  and  said  to  him, 
'Thou  art  the  fairest  among  the  children  of  men ' "  (Ps.  xlv.  3, 
with  an  allusion  to  tlie  translation  of  the  Thorah  into  the 
Japhetic).  Jer.  KiddusUn  \.  1,  ibl.  59^^ :  'i  ':-h  njn  D^^py  DJi^n 
r\2'[>V,  "  Aquila  the  proselyte  translated  in  the  time  of  Akiba," 
etc.  Hieronymus,  Comment  in  Jcs.  viii.  11  sqq.  (Vallarsi,  iv. 
122  sq.):  Akibas  quern  magistrum  Aquilae  proselyti  autumant. 
(Comp.  vol.  i.  Div.  ii.  p.  376.)  A  collection  of  Rabbinical  pass- 
ages, in  which  the  translation  of  Aquila  is  quoted,  is  already 
given  by  Asariah  de  Rossi,  Ileor  Enajivi,  c.  45  ;  comp.  also  Wolf, 
BiUioth.  Eebraea,  i.  958-960,  iii.  890-894;  Zunz,  Die  gottes- 
dicnstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  82  sq. ;  and  most  exhaust- 
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ively  by  Anger,  De  Akila,  pp.  12-25.  The  nanie  of  Aquila  is 
in  Ilabbinical  literature  often  distorted  into  Dii^pJlX  (Onkelos)  ; 
so  also  cfj.  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Tosefta,  see  Zuckermandel's 
edition,  Index,  s.v.  D^'^iiK. 

Origenes,  epist.  ad  African,  c.  2  :  'Ax6/.a;  .  .  .  <piXorifji,6rspov 
'TTi'zianufxsvog  'zapa  'lovduloig  rjp/jbriviuxevai  rr^v  ypafrji'  w  fidXiaTot, 
tiuidaffiv  01  dyvooiJvTti  tt^v  'K'^palc/jv  didy.ixrov  ^pr,sia.i,  'lie,  'Tuvtuv  ,aaXXo» 
i'TnTi-'.vyij.hu).  It  is  mentioned  in  Justinian's  Novella  146,  that 
it  was  disputed  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  read  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  in  the  synagogue 
service.  Justinian  directs  that  the  latter  shall  not  be  hindered, 
nnd,  as  a  Christian  emperor,  recommends  in  the  first  place  the 
use  ("f  the  Septuagint,  but  permits  also  the  use  of  Aquila's 
translation  (which  was  thus  manifestly  preferred  by  the  Jews). 

The  fragments  are  very  completely  collected  in  Field, 
Orifjcnis  Hexaplorvm  quae  sv.persunt,  2  vols.  Oxonii  1875.  The 
chief  work  formerly  was  Montfaucon,  Hexaploruin  Origcnis 
quae  supersunt,  2  vols.  Paris  1713.  Freudenthal  regards  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  as  the  work  of  Aquila, 
see  Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  65,  note. 

The  Literature  :  Hody,  De  bibliorum  textihus  (1705),  pp.  573- 
578.  Montfaucon,  ZTca-a^Z.  Orig.,praelim.\\^.A:Q-bl.  Fabricius, 
Biolioih.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  iii.  600-69-!.  Anger,  Be  Onkclo, 
Chaldaico  quern  ferunt  PentatcucM  paraphraste  et  quid  ei 
rationis  intcrcedai  cum  Akila,  Oraeeo  Veteris  Testamenti  inter- 
prete,  Part  I. :  l)e  Akila,  Lips.  1845.  Field,  Proleg.  pp.  xvi.- 
xxvii.  Arnold,  art.  "Bibeliibersetzungen,"  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Enc.  1st  ed.  ii.  187  sq.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vii. 
386-390.  Herzield,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  62-64.  Griitz, 
Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  2nd  ed.  p.  437  sqq.  Lagarde,  Clementina 
(1865),  p.  12  sqq.  Joel,  Blieke  in  die  Beligionsgesehiehte  (1880), 
p.  43  sqq.  Die  Einleitungen  ins  Alte  Testament  von  Eichhorn 
(4th  ed.),  i.  521-531  ;  Bertholdt,  ii.  534-537  ;  Herbst,  i.  155- 
157;  Keil  (3rd  ed.),  p.  557  sq. ;  l3e  Wette-Schrader,  §  55; 
Eleek-Wellhausen,  §  281. 

It  might  appear  questionable  whether  Theodotion,  who  as 
well  as  Symmaclius  is  as  a  rule  called  an  Ebionite  by  Jerome, 
should  be  named  here  at  all.  But  Jerome  elsewhere  calls 
him  a  Jew,  and  in  a  passage,  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
most  precisely,  states  the  former  as  only  the  opinion  of  somo. 
The  other  opinion,  viz.  that  Theodotion  was  a  Jew,  and 
indeed  a  Jewish  proselyte,  is  evidenced  by  Irenaeus  and  also 
by  Epiphanius,  whose  fictions  (that  Theodotion  was  at  first  a 
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Marcionite  and  then  went  over  to  Judaism)  are  not  deserving 
of  credit.  According  to  Irenaeus,  Theodotion  was  a  native  of 
Epliesus.  Epiphanius  makes  him  a  Marcionite  and  a  native 
of  Pontus.  With  regard  to  his  date  Epiphanius,  who  places 
him  under  Commodus  (a.d.  180-192),  is  generally  credited. 
But  the  statements  of  Epiphanius  are  here  untrustworthy. 
Nor  must  the  circumstance,  that  Origen  places  Theodotion  in 
the  last  place  in  his  Hexapla,  mislead  us  to  the  notion  of  his 
being  the  most  recent  of  these  translators  of  Scripture.^  He 
is  at  all  events  a  predecessor  of  Irenaeus  and  very  probably 
not  more  recent  than  Aquila,  for  the  use  of  his  translation  in 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  has  lately  been  raised  to  almost  a 
certainty.  The  work  of  Theodotion  pursues  in  general  the 
«?ame  object  as  that  of  Aquila,  viz.  that  of  furnishing  a  trans- 
Ution,  which  should  render  the  Heb.rew  text  more  accurately 
than  is  done  by  the  LXX.  Theodotion  however  bases  his 
work  upon  the  LXX.,  correcting  the  latter  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  so  that  it  can  only  be  called  a  thorough  revision  of 
this  translation  with  which  it  is  however  in  very  close 
accordance.  One  peculiarity  of  his  work  is,  that  he  tran- 
scribes Hebrew  words  into  Greek  without  translating  them  even 
more  frequently  than  Aquila  and  Symmachus  (Field  gives  a  list 
of  all  the  known  cases,  Proleg.  p.  40  sq.).  "VYe  have  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  this  translation  among  the  Jews.  His  translation 
of  Daniel,  having  been  received  by  the  Christian  Church  and 
having  therefore  supplanted  the  original  Septuagint  translation 
of  Daniel  in  the  Septuagint  manuscripts,  has  come  down  to  us 
complete  (the  latter  is  preserved  in  only  one  MS.,  a  codex 
Chisianus)}'^  For  the  rest  numerous  fragments  of  Theodotion 
have  been  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Aquila. 

*  The  order  in  the  Hexapla  is  arranged  simply  from  the  view-point  of 
matter.  Origen  gives  first  the  Hebrew  text,  then  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
as  i^aost  closely  conforming  to  the  Hebrew  text,  then  the  LXX.  and  after 
this  Theodotion,  because  his  work  was  properly  but  a  revision  of  the  LXX. 

1"  In  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel,  the  apocryphal  additions  are  also 
retained.  From  this  Jerome  translated  them  (see  0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix 
1376.  1399). 
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Hieronymus,  Be  viris  illnstr.  c.  liv.  (Vallarsi,  ii.  893) :  Aqnilae 
scilicet  Pontici  proselyti  et  Theodotionis  Ucbionei  et  Symiuachi 
ejusdem  doqmatis.  Idem,  Comment,  in  Hdbak.  iii.  11-13 
(Vallarsi,  vi.  656) :  Theodotio  autera  vere  quasi  pauper  et 
£lnonita  sed  et  Symmaclius  ejusdem  dogmatis  pauperem 
sensum  secuti  Judaice  transtulerunt.  .  .  .  Isti  Semichristiani 
Judaice  transtulerunt,  et  Judaeus  Aquila  interpretatus  est  ut 
Christianus.  Idem,  praef.  in  vers.  lob  (Vallarsi,  ix.  1100)  : 
Judaeus  Aquila,  Symmachus  et  Theodotio  judaizantcs  haeretici 
Elsewhere  however  Jerome  calls  Theodotion  simply  a  Jew,  see 
Apist.  112  ad  Augustin.  c.  19  (Vallarsi,  i.  752):  hominls  Judaei 
atque  hlasphemi.  Jerome  expresses  himself  most  precisely  in 
ihepraef.  comment,  in  Daniel  (Vallarsi,  v.  619  sq.)  :  Illud  quoque 
lectorem  admoneo,  Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  interpretes  sed 
juxta  Theodotionem  ecclesias  legere,  qui  utique  post  adveiitum 
Christi  incredidus  fuit,  licet  eum  quidam  dicant  Ehionitam,  qui 
altero  genere  Judaeus  est. 

Irenaeus,  iii,  21.  1  (=  Euseb.  H.  E.  v,  8.  10) ;  see  the  passage 
above,  p.  171.     Epiphanius,  De  mensuris  et  ponderihus,  §  17,  18. 

As  for  the  chronology,  the  circumstance  which  is  chiefly 
decisive  is,  that  Theodotion  was  certainly  the  predecessor  of 
Irenaeus.  For  the  latter  not  only  expressly  mentions  him,  but 
also  makes  use  of  his  translation  of  Daniel  (see  Zahn,  art. 
"Irenaeus,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  vii.  131).  The 
relation  of  Justin  Martyr  to  Theodotion  is  doubtful.  The  text 
of  the  long  portion,  which  he  quotes  from  Daniel,  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  c.  xxxi.,  agrees  indeed  in  many  minutiae  with  Theo- 
dotion in  opposition  to  the  Septuagint  of  the  cod,  Cliisianus, 
and  yet  the  use  of  the  former  cannot  be  inferred,  because  the 
agreement  with  the  latter  preponderates.  See  Credner,  Beit- 
rage  zur  Einl.  in  die  hihlischen  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  (1838)  pp. 
253-274.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Vis.  iv.  2.  4,  liowever 
use  is  freely  made  of  Daniel  vi.  23,  and  that  in  a  form  which 
strikingly  agrees  with  Theodotion  iii  opposition  to  the  LXX. 
(see  Hort  in  John  Hopkins'  University  Circular,  December 
1884,  and  Harnack,  Thcol.  Litztg.  1H85,  p.  146).  Hence  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  preceded  Hermas.  But  perliaps 
lie  was  also  a  predecessor  of  Aquila,  for  after  the  acceptance  of 
Aquila's  translation  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  forming  as  it  does 
the  first  halting-place  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Hebrew, 
his  would  have  been  tolerably  superlluous.  This  assumption 
will  also  explain  his  disaj)pearance  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Irenaeus  names  him  before  Aquila. 
Finally,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  Bevclation  of  St. 
John  sentences  and  expressions  from  Daniel  are  used  in  a  form 
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wliicli  accords  more  with  Theodotion  than  the  Septuagint  (ix. 
20,  X.  5,  xiii.  7,  xx.  4.  Cornp.  Salmon,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Boohs  of  the  Old  Testament,  1885,  pp.  654-668  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  it  Harnack,  Theol.  Litztg.  18 S5,  p.  267). 
It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  accordances  are  not  of 
a  kind  to  allow  us  to  infer  with  certainty  an  acquaintance  with 
Theodotion's  work  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

On  the  relation  of  Theodotion  to  the  Septuagint,  Jerome  says 
in  his  Comment,  in  JEcclesiastes,  ii.  (Vallarsi,  iii.  396)  :  Septua- 
ginta  vero  et  Theodotio  sicut  in  pluribus  locis  ita  et  in  hoc 
quoque  concordant  (i.e.  in  opposition  to  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus). 

The  acceptance  of  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  hy  the 
Cliristian  Church  in  place  of  the  Septuagint  is  repeatedly 
testified  by  Jerome,  see  Contra  Rufin.  ii.  33  (Vallarsi,  ii.  527) ; 
jpraef.  comment,  in  Daniel  (Vallarsi,  v.  619  sq.) ;  praef.  in 
version.  Daniel  (Vallarsi,  ix.  1361  sq.). 

The  Literature :  Hody,  De  biUiorum  textibus  (1705),  pp. 
579-585.  Montfaucon,  Hexapl.  Grig.  2>'>'aelim.  pp.  56,  57. 
Fabricius,  Bihliotheca  grace,  ed.  Harles,  iii.  692-695.  Field, 
Orig.  Hexapl.  proleg.  pp.  xxxviii.-xlii..  Arnold,  art.  "  BibelUber- 
setzungen,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  1st  ed.  ii.  188.  Fiirst  in  the 
LiteraturU.  des  Orients,  1848,  p.  793.  Credner,  as  above.  Zahn, 
as  above.  Supernatural  Religion  (complete  edition,  1879),  ii. 
210  sq.  The  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt,  Herbst,  Keil,  De  Wette  -  Schrader,  Bleek-Well- 
hausen  and  others.  The  older  literature  in  Furst,  Bihlioth. 
Judaica,  iii.  420-422. 


II.    REVISION  AND  COMrLETION  OF  SCRIPTURE  LITERATURE, 

The  work  of  Aquila  and  its  favourable  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  prove,  that  from  about  the 
second  century  after  Christ,.  Hellenistic  Judaism  also  kept 
strictly  to  the  text  and  canon  of  the  Palestinians.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  expressions  of  Origen  in  his  Epistle  to 
Julius  Africanus.  He  here  speaks  of  such  component  parts 
of  the  canon  as  are  missing  in  the  Hebrew,  especially  of  the 
additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  and  the  Books  of  Tobit  and 
Judith,  as  if  they  had  never  belonged  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
He  regards  them  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  Christians  and 
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gays  plainly   that  they  are   rejected   by   the   Jews,  without 
making  any   distinction    between   Greek   and   Hebrew  Jews 
{Einst.  ad  African,  c.   2,   3,  and   13).     Hence  the  canon  of 
the  Palestinians  was  at  that  time  absolutely  valid  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  also.     This  was  not  the  case  in  earlier 
times.     The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  indeed  always  possessed 
on  the  whole  the  same  Scriptures  as  those  of  Palestine.     But 
in  Palestine  the  canon  attained  a  settled  form  about  the  second 
century  hefore  Christ.      Later  works,  even  when  they  appeared 
under  the  name  of  sacred  authorities  and  found  approbation, 
were  no  longer  incorporated  therein.     Among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  on  the  contrary,  the  boundaries  still  fluctuated  for  some 
centuries.     A  whole  niultitude  of   works,   originating  in  the 
last  two  centuries  before  or  even  in  the  first  after  Christ, 
were  united  by  them  to  the  collection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  among  them  some  also  which,  being  originally  written  in 
Hebrew   and  originating   in   Palestine,   did   not  become    the 
property  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  till  they  had  been  translated 
into  Greek.      We  have  certainly  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
fact.     But  the   fact   that   the   Christian   canon    of   the   Old 
Testament   .was    from    the    beginning    of    wider    and    more 
vacillating  extent  than  the   Hebrew,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the   circumstance,   that    the    Christian  Church    received    the 
canon  in  just  this  form  from  the  hands  of  Hellenistic  Judaism. 
Hence  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church,  had  in  its  collection  of  Hdy  Scriptures  those  books, 
which  are  in  the  Protestant  Church  designated,  according  to 
the  precedent  of  Jerome,  as  "  apocryphal,"  because  they  are 
absent  from  the  Hebrew  canon.    One  thing  however  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  on  the  whole  no  settled  boundary  existed. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  long  maintained  freedom  in 
dealing  with  the  canon,  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews  allowed 
themselves  a  liberty  of  procedure  with  single  works  longer  than 
the  Palestinians  did.  In  the  same  manner  as  Palestinian 
Judaism  had  formerly  acted  with  respect  to  its  literature,  did 
Hellenistic  Judaism  during  our  period  also,  freely  handle  and 
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enrich  by  additions  works  already  canonical  in  Palestine. 
This  treatment  had  as  a  rule  the  same  motives  and  objects  as 
the  legendary  embellishment  of  more  ancient  sacred  history. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  in  the  case  of  books  already 
canonical,  the  legend  was  placed  beside  the  Scripture  text, 
while  in  that  of  books  not  as  yet  received  into  the  canon,  it 
was  interpolated  in  the  text  itself. 

The  majority  of  those  books  which,  though  admitted  by 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  into  the  collection  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, originally  made  no  claim  to  be  esteemed  as  such,  has 
therefore  been  treated  of  by  us  elsewhere.  We  here  group 
together  only  (1)  the  revisions  and  completions  of  such  books 
as  had  in  their  more  ancient  forms  become  canonical  in 
Palestine  (Ezra,  Esther,  Daniel,  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  [an 
addition  to  2  Chron.  xxxiii.]),  and  (2)  certain  books,  which . 
from  the  first  aspired  to  be  regarded  as  Scripture,  and  which 
entered  as  such  into  the  Hellenistic  collection  of  the  Scriptures 
(Baruch,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah). 

1.  The  Grceh  Ezra. 

Besides  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  canonical 
Book  of  Ezra,  there  is  also  a  free  Greek  revision,  differing 
from  the  canonical  Ezra  partly  by  transpositions,  partly  by 
interpolations.  The  exact  relation  between  the  two  will 
appear  from  the  following  survey  of  the  composition  of  the 
Greek  Ezra : — 

Chap.  i.  =  2  Chron.- xxxv.-xxxvi. :.  Eestoration  of  the 
temple  worship  under  Josiah  (639-609),  and 
history  of  the  successors  of  Josiah  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  (588). 

Chap.  ii.  l-14  =  Ezra  i. :  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (537)  permits  the  return  of  the  exiles 

and  delivers  up  the  sacred  vessels. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  in.  M 
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Chap.  ii.  15-25=  Ezra  iv.  7—24:  In  consequence  of 
a  complaint  against  the  Jews,  Artaxerxes  forbids 
(465-425)  the  continuance  of  the  rebuilding  of 
(the  temple  and)  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Chap,  iii.-v.  6  :  independent :  Zerubbabel  obtains  the 
favour  of  Darius  (521—485)  and  receives  from 
him  permission  for  the  return  of  the  exiles. 

Chap.  V.  7-70  =  Ezra  ii.  1-iv.  5:  A  list  of  those 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  the  operations  of 
Zerubbabel  and  the  interruption  of  the  building  of 
the  temple  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (536—529)  till 
the  second  year  of  Darius  (520). 

Chap,  vi.— viL  =  Ezra  v.— vL  :  Eesumption  and  com- 
pletion of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius  (516). 

Chap.  viii.  —  ix.  36  =  Ezra  vii.  —  x. :  Eeturn  of  Ezra 
with  a  train  of  exiles  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (458) ;  commencement  of  Ezra's  opera- 
tions. 

Chap.  ix.  37-55  =  Neh.  vii.  73-viii.  13:  Public 
reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra 

According  to  this  survey  the  reviser  of  the  canonical 
Ezra  took  in  hand  the  following  changes :  1.  The  portion 
chap.  iv.  7-24  of  the  canonical  Ezra  is  removed  to  an  earlier 
place.  2.  The  portion  chaps,  iii.— v.  6  of  the  Greek  Ezra  is 
interpolated  from  an  unknown  source.  3.  The  book  opens 
with  2  Chron.  xxxv.— xxxvi.  4.  Neh.  vii.  73-viii.  13  is 
added  at  the  close.  By  the  two  first-named  operations  the 
confusion  partly  begotten  by  the  canonical  Ezra  is  consider- 
ably increased.  For  in  this  latter  the  portion  chap.  iv.  6—23 
stands  out  of  place.  It  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
treats  not  of  the  interruption  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
but  of  an  interruption  in  the  building  of  the  walls.  The 
editor  of  the  Greek  Ezra  has  indeed  rescued  this  passage 
from  the  connection   in  which   it  is  incorrectly  placed,  but 
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only  to  transpose  it  to  a  position  if  possible  still  more 
erroneous,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  adding  to 
it  by  way  of  completion  the  interruption  of  the  building  of 
the  temple.  Not  however  contented  with  this,  he  has  also 
interpolated  the  paragraph  chaps,  iii— v.  6,  which  transposes 
us  to  the  times  of  Darius,  while  subsequently  (v.  7—70)  the 
times  of  Cyrus  are  again  spoken  of.  Thus  then  the  history 
goes  directly  backwards  ;  first  we  have  (ii.  15—25)  Artaxerxes, 
then  (iii.— V.  6)  Darius,  and  lastly  (v.  7—70)  Cyrus.  And  in 
the  last-named  portion  we  are  told  in  the  most  unembarrassed 
manner  that  Zerubbabel  returned  with  the  exiles  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus  (comp.  v.  8,  67—70),  while  previously  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  Zerubbabel  received  permission  for  their 
return  from  the  special  favour  of  Darius.  With  respect  to 
the  documents  which  were  in  the  hands  of  our  compiler  only 
two  things  remain  to  be  noticed :  1 .  That  he  did  not  translate 
the  canonical  Ezra  from  the  Hebrew  (so  Fritzsche  and  most 
others),  but  compiled  from  the  Septuagint  (so  rightly  Keil, 
Einl.  3rd  ed.  p.  704  sq.).  2.  That  he  certainly  discovered 
beforehand  the  portion  chaps,  iii.— v.  6,  since  it  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  It  seems 
to  be  a  Greek  original  and  not  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  object  of  the  whole  compilation  has  been  on 
the  whole  correctly  expressed  by  Bertholdt  {Einl.  iii.  1011): 
"  He  intended  to  compile  from  older  works  a  history  of  the 
temple  from  the  last  epoch  of  the  legal  worship  to  its  rebuild- 
ing and  the  restoration  of  the  prescribed  ritual  therein." 
Evidently  however  he  meant  to  give  also  still  more  concerning 
Nehemiah,  for  the  abrupt  conclusion  could  not  possibly  have 
been  intentional.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  book,  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  already  used  by  Josephus 
{Antt.  xi.  1-5). 

Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy 
(Antt.  xi.  1-5)  entirely  conforms  to  the  course  of  this  Greek 
Ezra.  For  he  brings  what  is  contained  in  chaps,  ii.  15-25  and 
iii.-v.  6  of  this  book  into  the  same  position  and  the  same  order, 
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i.e.  iiiteri)olatos  it  between  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  tlie 
canonical  Ezra  (Anti.  xi.  2-3).  In  so  doing  however  he  does 
not  proceed  without  historical  criticism,  for  he  simply  changes 
Artaxerxes,  who  in  the  Greek  Ezra  is  inserted  in  a  quite 
impossible  place,  into  Cambyses,  so  as  to  restore  the  correct 
order:  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius.  He  removes  the  further 
historical  stumbling-block  of  the  Greek  Ezra,  of  Cyrus  re- 
appearing after  Darius,  by  doing  away  with  Cyrus  in  this  place 
and  making  the  return  of  the  exiles  first  take  place  under 
Darius.  This  indeed  restores  the  correct  order  of  the  Persian 
kings,  but  a  narrative  is  thus  concocted,  which  differs  still 
more  widely  from  actual  history  than  that  of  the  Greek  Ezra 
itself. 

Apparently  this  book  was  generally  and  from  the  first 
used  in  the  Christian  Church  also.  Clemens  Alex.  Stmrn. 
i.  21.  124:  ''EvTuZda  Zopo(3il3tX  ao^Icf  vixrjgag  roiig  co'Tayuviffrug 
rvyyavsi  'rrapa  Aapsiou  wvjjffa/zsvoc  dva/iCtiSiv  'lipovaaXri/j,  xai  fMsra 
"Eadpa  ilg  rriv  'Trarputav  yrjv  dval^iuyvuat  (can  only  refer  to  chaps. 
iii.  iv.  of  the  Greek  Ezra).  Origenes,  Comment,  in  Johann.  vol. 
vi.  C.  1  (Lommatzsch,  i.  174):  Ka/  xard  ro-jg  "Esdpa  ^povovg,  ore 
vf/.a  T]  dy.rihia  rlv  ohov  xai  rhv  t')(6pov  (BaaiXsa  xal  rag  yvvaTy.ag, 
d\iot7<.odo/x.iTTai  6  mhg  ro5  ^«w  (comp.  Jilsra  graec.  iv.  33  sqrp).  Idem, 
in  Josiiam  homil.  ix.  10  (Lommatzsch,  xi.  100) :  et  nos  dicamus, 
sicut  in  Esdra  scriptum  est,  quia  "  a  te  domine  est  victoria  et 
ego  servus  tuus,  benedictus  es  deus  veritatis"  (Esi^a  graec. 
iv.  59-60),  Cyprian  epist.  Ixxiv.  9  :  Et  apud  Hesdram  Veritas 
vicit,  sicut  scriptum  est :  "  Veritas  manet  et  invalescit  in 
aeternum  et  Vivit  et  obtinet  in  saecula  saeculorum,"  etc.  {Esra 
graec.  iv.  38-40).  For  numerous  passages  from  later  Fathers 
see  Pohlmann,  Tuh.  Theol.  Quart alschr if t,  1859,  p.  263  sqq.  In 
the  authorized  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  book  is  placed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Bible  after  the  New  Testament. 

The  book  is  sometimes  entitled  the  ^rs^  Book  of  Ezra  (so  the 
Greek  ]\1SS. :  "EffS^a;  a),  sometimes  the  tliinl  Book  of  Ezra, the 
canonical  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  reckoned  the  first 
and  second  (so  Jerome  \p)racf.  in  version,  lihr.  Esrae,  ed.  Vallarsi, 
ix.  1524:  nee  quemquam  moveat,  quod,  unus  a  nobis  editus 
liber  est ;  nee  apocryphorum  tertii  et  quarti  somniis  delectetur], 
and  especially  the  authorized  editions  of  the  Vulgate). 

Among  the  Greek  manuscripts  the  Vaticanus  (called  No.  2 
in  Fritzsche's  edition,  as  well  as  by  Holmes  and  Parsons)  and 
the  Alexandrinus  (No.  3)' hold  the  first  rank,  the  book  not 
being  contained  in  the  Sinaiticus.  On  the  editions,  see  above, 
pp.  10  and  11. 

Ancient  translations:  1.  The  old  Latin  preserved  in  two 
recensions,   one  of   which  is  found  in   the    manuscripts   and 
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editions  of  tlie  Vulgate,  the  other  in  the  cod.  Colbertiiius  3703. 
Both  texts  in  Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latinae  versiones 
antiquae,  vol.  iii.  (in  the  Appendix  after  the  New  Testament 
corresponding  to  the  position  in  the  Vulgate).  On  the  relation 
of  both  to  one  another,  see  Fritzsche,  Handb.  i.  10.  2.  The 
Syriac,  on  which  comp.  p.  11.  This  book  is  not  contained  in 
the  large  Milan  Peshito  manuscripts. 

On  the  exegesis  in  general,  see  p.  1 1.  Commentary:  Fritzsche, 
Exegd.  Handhuch  zu  den  Apohryphen,  Part  i.  Leipzig  1851. 

Separate  investigations:  [Trendelenburg]  "On  the  apocryphal 
Esras"  (Eichliorn's  Allg.  Bihlioth.  derhihl.  Literatur,  vol.  i.  1787, 
pp.  178-232).  Dahne,  GescMcMl.  Darstellung  dcr  jUd.-ahx. 
jReligionsphilosophie,  vol.  ii.  (1834)  pp.  116-125.  Herzfeld, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrad,  i.  320  sqq.,  iii.  72  sqq.  Treuenfels, 
"  Ueber  das  apokryphische  Buch  Esra  "  (Fiirst's  Literaturll.  des 
Orients,  1850,  Nos.  15-18,  40-49).  The  same,  "  Entstehung  des 
Esra  apocryphus  "  (Fiirst's  Orient,  1851,  Nos.  7-10).  Pohlmann, 
"Ueber  das  Ansehen  des  apokryphischen  dritten  Bucks  Esras" 
(Tub.  Theol.  Quartalschr.  1859,  pp.  257-275).  Ewald,  Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel,  iv.  163-1 67.  Bissell,  "  The  First  Book  of  Esdras  " 
{Bihliotheca  sacra,  1877,  pp.  209-228  ;  reprinted  in  Bissell, 
Tlie  A'pocryplm  of  the  Old  Testament,  1880,  p.  62  sqq.,  Clark, 
Edinburgh),  The  Introductions  of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  De 
Wette-Schrader,  Keil,  Eeuss  (see  above,  p.  12). 


2.  Additions  to  Esther. 

The  canonical  Book  of  Esther  relates  how  a  Jewish  virgin, 
a  foster-daughter  of  Mordecai,  was  chosen  for  his  wife  by  the 
Persian  king  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes) ;  how  Haman,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  king,  published  a  decree  in  his  name  for  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  Jews,  and  was  already  making  prepara- 
tions to  hang  Mordecai ;  how  Mordecai  however,  who  had 
formerly  saved  the  king's. life,  was  raised  to  great  honour  and 
Haman  hanged  on  the  gibbet  destined  for  Mordecai,  where- 
upon Mordecai  by  an  edict  promulgated  in  the  king's  name 
revoked  the  edict  of  Haman  and  gave  permission  to  the  Jews 
to  destroy  their  enemies ;  and  finally,  how  the  Jewish  feast  of 
Purim  was  instituted  for  the  commemoration  of  this  wonderful 
deliverance  of  the  Jews.  A  multitude  of  passages  are  inter- 
polated  in   the  Greek   revision    of  the  book,  e.g.   the    edict 
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of  Haman,  a  prayer  of  Mordecai  and  a  prayer  of  Esther,  the 
edict  of  Mordecai  and  the  like.  In  these  portions  the  spirit 
of  the  narrative  is  maintained  and  they  present  nothing  need- 
ing remark.  There  is  no  reason  for  adopting  the  view  of  a 
Hebrew  model  (so  e.g.  Langen).  According  to  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  Greek  edition  it  was  the  work  of  Lysimachus,  the 
son  of  Ptolemy  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  brought  to  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  year  of  King  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  by  the  priest 
Dositheus  and  his  son  Ptolemy.  Since  no  less  than  four 
Ptolemies  had  a  Cleopatra  to  wife,  the  information,  even  if  it 
be  regarded  as  trustworthy,  is  not  of  much  chronological 
value.  It  is  certain  only  that  Josephus  was  already  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  revision  with  the  additions. 

Josephus  in  his  reproduction  of  its  contents  (Antt.  xi.  6)  has 
admitted  also  all  the  additions  of  the  Greek  revision. 

Origenes,  Epist.  ad  African,  c.  ."3,  mentions  these  additions 
ai^d  expressly  names  the  most  important ;  assuming  as  self- 
evident  the  canonicity  of  the  book  in  this  form  (the  additions 
included).  He  also  mentions,  De  oratioiu,  c.  lo  (Lommatzsch, 
xvii.  134),  the  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  inserted  between 
chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  and  gives  in  the  same  work,  c.  14  (Lommatzsch, 
xvii.  143),  the  first  words  of  both  prayers. 

The  Greek  text  is  extant  in  two  widely  differing  recensions : 
(1)  the  common,  which  is  supported  by  the  best  manuscripts, 
the  Vaticanus  (No.  2),  the  Alexandrinus  (No.  3)  and  the 
Sinaiticus  (No.  10)  ;  and  (2)  a  much  retouclied  one  in  codd.  19, 
93,  108  (or  more  precisely  19,  93=*  and  108^  the  last  two 
manuscripts  containing  both  the  common  and  the  touched-up 
texts).  Langen  thouglit  he  could  prove  that  Josephus  already 
had  access  to  the  latter.  But  Josephus  chiefly  coincides  with 
tlie  common  text(comp.  e.g.  the  portion,  Esth.  ii.  21-23= Joseph. 
A71U.  xi.  6.  4,  which  is  entirely  expunged  from  the  revised  text , 
the  name  of  the  eunuch  Achrathaios,  Esth.  iv.  5  =  Joseph.  Antt, 
xi.  6.  4,  which  is  also  absent  in  the  revised  text  and  other 
matters).  It  has  also  been  rendered  very  probable  by  recent 
investigations,  that  the  revised  text  is  derived  from  Lucianus 
(see  above,  p.  165).  If  then  one  or  two  instances  of  contact 
between  Josephus  and  the  revised  text  are  really  not  accidental, 
this  would  only  prove  that  the  words  in  question  were  formerly 
found  in  the  common  text  also.  Fritzsche  published  both 
texts,  at  first  separately  ('EaSrip,  dupUcern  lihri  taiium,  ed.  0.  F. 
Fritzsche,   Zurich    1848),   then   in    his   edition   of   the  Zibri 
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apocryplii   Vet.   Test,  graece  (1871).     Comp.  on   the  editions, 
p.  10  above. 

Ancient  translations.  1.  TJie  Latin,  (a)  The  old  Latin 
according  to  a  cod.  Corheiensis  with  the  various  readings  of  two 
other  manuscripts  in  Sabatier,  BiUiorum  sacrorum  Latinae 
versiones  antiquae,  vol.  i.  The  beginning  of  the  book,  according 
to  the  same  translation,  is  also  found  in  BiUiotheca  Casinensis, 
vol.  i.  (1873),  Florileg.  pp.  287-289.  On  the  character  of  the 
translation,  see  Fritzsche,  Exeget.  Eandh.  i.  74  sq.  (h)  The 
translation  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  translation  of  the  book  from 
the  Hebrew,  gives  also  a  free  Latin  version  of  the  Greek 
additions,  but  places  them  all  at  the  end,  and  marks  them  with 
the  obelus  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  1581 :  Quae  habentur  in 
Hebraeo,  plena  fide  expressi.  Haec  autem,  quae  sequuntur, 
scripta  reperi  in  editione  vulgata,  quae  Graecorum  lingua  et 
Uteris  continetur  .  .  .  quod  juxta  consuetudinem  nostram 
obelo  -4-  id  est  veru  praenotavimus).  2.  The  Syriac  translation, 
see  above,  p.  11. 

For  the  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentary:  . 
Fritzsche,  Exeget.  Handhucli  zu  den  Apohyphen,  Part  i.,  Leipzig 
1851.  The  other  literature  :  Zunz,  I)ie  gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge  der  Juden  (1832),  pp.  120-122.  Langen,  "Die  beiden 
griechischen  Texts  des  Buches  Esther "  {Theol.  Quartalschr. 
1860,  pp.  244-272).  The  same.  Die  deuterokanonisclien  Stilcke 
des  Buches  Esther,  Freiburg  1862.  The  introductory  works  of 
von  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz,  Noldeke,  De 
Wette-Schrader,  Eeusch,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Kleinert,  Eeuss  (see 
above,  p.  12). 

3.  Additions  to  Daniel. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  contains  the  follow- 
ing additions  :  {a)  The  Prayer  of  Azariah  and  the  Thanksgiving 
of  the  Three  Children  in  the  Furnace.  For  when  the  three 
companions  of  Daniel  were  cast  into  the  furnace  (Dan. 
iii.),  one  of  them,  Azariah,  who  was  also  called  Abed-ISTego, 
first  uttered  a  prayer  for  deliverance  and,  when  this  was 
heard,  all  three  joined  in  a  song  of  praise.  The  words  of 
both  are  given.  (&)  The  History  of  Susannah.  A  beautiful 
Jewess  named  Susannah,  the  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  is,  while 
bathing,  surprised  by  two  lustful  Jewish  elders,  and  then, 
when  she  cries  for  assistance,  slanderously  accused  by  them 
of  having  committed   adultery  with  a  youth.      Upon  the  false 
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witness  of  the  elders  Susannah  is  condemned  to  death,  but 
saved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  youthful  Daniel,  who  procures  a 
fresh  investigation,  and  by  a  skilful  examination  convicts 
the  elders  of  perjury,  (c)  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
Properly  two  independent  narratives,  both  of  which  are 
intended  to  expose  the  worthlessness  and  imposture  of 
idolatrous  worship.  In  the  one,  we  are  told  how  King  Cyrus 
(so  Theodotion,  the  king's  name  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
Septuagint  text)  was  convinced  by  a  clever  contrivance  of 
Daniel,  that  the  image  of  Bel  did  not  itself  consume  the  food 
laid  before  it.  In  the  other,  how  Daniel  having  fed  the 
Dragon,  to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid  by  the  Babylonians, 
with  cakes  made  of  pitch,  fat,  and  hair,  and  so  killed  it, 
was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  and  there  miraculously  fed  by 
the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  after  seven  days  drawn  out  of  the 
pit  unhurt.  Of  these  fragments  only  the  first  (the  Prayer  of 
Azariah  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children)  is  properly  speak- 
ing a  completion  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Daniel,  the  two 
others  having  no  internal  connection  with  it.  In  the  text  of 
Theodotion  i!7ie  History  of  Susannah  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  that  look,  tJie  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  at  its  close.  This 
position  is  also  evidenced  by  the  Fathers  (Hippolytus,  Julius 
Africanus  and  Origen).  Neither  of  the  fragments  gives 
occasion  for  assuming  a  Hebrew  original.  The  History  of 
Susannah  is  even  very  certainly  a  Greek  original,  as  Julius 
Africanus  and  Porphyry  already  slioWed  from  the  play  upon 
the  words  aylvo<i  and  a'^iXeiv  (vers.  54,  55),  irplvo^  and 
wpiecv  (vers.  58,  59)  (African,  cjjist.  ad  Origen,  Porphyr.  quoted 
by  Jerome,  |p?*a(7/'.  coinment.  in  Daniel,  ed.  Vallarsi,  619).^^ 

Specially  copious  material  is  in  existence  for  the  history  of  the 
nse  and  canonical  validity  of  these  fragments  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Justin  Martyr  mentions,  Apol.  i.,  Ananias,  Azarias  and  Misael, 
the  three  companions  of  Daniel.     But  it  is  not  clear  from  his 

^1  The  Catholic  apologists  from  Origen  (Epist.  ad  African,  c.  vi.  and  xii.) 
to  Wiedcrholt  (TIicol.  Qnarlalschr.  1SG9,  pp.  290-321),  have  in  vaiu 
eiiJcavourcd  to  do  away  with  the  proof  furnished  by  this  play  upon  woi*ds. 
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brief  notice  of  them  whether  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
additions. 

Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  quote  both  the  History  of  Susannah 
and  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Irenaeus,  iv.  26.  3 :  audient 
eas  quae  sunt  a  Daniele  propheta  voces,  etc.  (comp.  Susanna, 
vers.  56  and  52,  53  according  to  Theodotion).  Idem,  iv.  5.  2 : 
Quem  (Deum)  et  Daniel  propheta,  cum  dixisset  ei  Cyrus  rex 
Persarum  :  "  Quare  non  adoras  Bel  ? "  annuntiavit  dicens  : 
"  Quoniam,"  etc.  Tertullian,  De  corona,  c.  iv.  (Susanna).  Idem, 
Dc  idololatria,  c.  xviii.  (Bel  and  the  Dragon) ;  de  jejunio,  c.  vii. 
fin.  (the  same). 

Hippolytus  in  his  commentary  on  Daniel  deals  also  with  the 
Greek  additions.  The  explanation  of  the  History  of  Susannah 
{0pp.  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  145-151)  and  a  few  notes  on  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  (Lagarde,  p.  186,  fragm.  122,  p.  201,  fragm. 
138)  are  extant.  It  is  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  notes 
on  Susannah,  that  Hippolytus  read  this  portion  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  See  in  general,  Barden- 
hewer,  Des  hdligcn  Hippolytus  von  Rom  Commenfar  zum  Buche . 
Daniel,  Freiburg  1877  ;  and  Zahn,  Theol.  Litztg.  1877,  p.  495  sqq. 

Julius  Africanus  alone  among  the  older  Fathers  disputes  the 
canonicity  of  these  fragments.  In  his  Epistola  ad  Origcnem 
(printed  in  the  editions  of  Origen,  e.g.  in  Lommatzsch,  xvii. 
17  sqq.)  he  calls  Origen  to  account  for  appealing  in  a  disputa- 
tion to  the  History  of  Susannah,  which  is  but  a  spurious  addition 
to  Daniel :  ©aiz/o-a^w  bs,  rrux;  'iXa$s  ffs  ro  /J.spog  toZ  /3//3X/ou  tovto 
Ttl^drjXov  ov  .  .  .  rhi  r]  itipino'irTi  ffvv  aXXaig  dvo  raTg  lirt  ruj  tsasi 
TtJj  rrapa  ruv  'Jcvdaiuv  iiXri/x/Mhw  AavirjX  o\jx  sft^p'spsrat.  Tlie  last 
remark  refers,  as  appears  from  the  reply  of  Origen,  to  the  two 
pieces  of  Bel  and  of  the  Dragon.  Hence  Africanus  read  these 
at  the  close  and  the  History  of  Susannah  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book. 

Origen  in  his  reply  (Epistola  ad  Africanum)  seeks  to  defend 
the  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  these  pieces  with  a  great 
amount  of  scholarship.'^  In  so  doing  he  mentions,  not  only 
the  History  of  Susannah  and  those  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  but 
also  the  Prayer  of  Azariah,  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
and  indeed  speaks  of  them  as' standing  in  the  midst  of  the  text 
of  Daniel,  remarking  that  all  three  were  foitnd  both  in  the  LXX. 
and  in  the  text  of  Theodotion  {Epist.  ad  African,  c.  ii.).  In 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Stromata  he  gives  an   exegesis  of  the 

^2  Wetstein  in  his  separate  edition  of  the  letters  (Julii  Africani  de  lustoria 
Snsannae  epistola  ad  Origenem  et  Origenis  ad  ilium  responsio,  ed.  .J.  E.  Wet- 
stenius,  Basil.  1674)  incorrectly  denies  that  Origen  really  desired  to  prove 
the  canonicity  of  these  fragments.  See  on  the  contrary  the  Monitum  in 
de  la  Kue  and  Lommatzsch. 
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History  of  Susannah  and  that  of  Bel,  from  which  Jerome  makes 
extracts  in  his  commentary  on  Daniel,  chaps,  xiii.-xiv.  (Hieron. 
Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  730-73(3  ;  also  in  Orig.  Oirp.  ed.  Lommatzsch, 
xvii.  70-75).  All  the  fragments  are  elsewhere  frequently 
quoted  by  Origen,  and  that  according  to  the  text  of  Theodotion. 

(1)  Susannah,  Comm.  in  Joann.  vol.  xx.  c.  5  (Lommatzsch, 
ii.  204)  ;  ibid.  vol.  xxviii.  c.  4  (Lommatzsch,  ii.  316) ;  Comm. 
in  Matth.  series  lat.  c.  61  (Lommatzsch,  iv.  347)  ;  Comm.  in 
Upist.  ad.  Bom.  lib.  iv.  c.  2  (Lommatzsch,  vi.  249)  ;  Fragm.  in 
Genes,  vol.  iii.  c.  iv.  (Lommatzsch,  viii.  13) ;  in  Genes,  homil. 
XV.  2  (Lommatzsch,  viii.  261)  ;  in  Josuam  liomil.  xxii.  6  (Lom- 
matzsch, xi.  190) ;  Sclerta  in  Fsalmos,  Ps.  xxxvi.  (xxxvii.)  homil. 
iv.  2  (Lommatzsch,  xii.  210)  ;  in  Ezekiel,  homil.  vi.  3  (Lom- 
matzsch, xiv.  82) ;  Selecia  in  Ezek.  c.  6  (Lommatzsch,  xiv.  196). 
Comp.  especially  with  respect  to  canonicity  in  Levit.  homil.  i.  1 
(Lommatzsch,  ix.  173)  against  those  who  adhere  to  the  literal 
and  historical  sense  of  Scripture  :  sed  tempus  est  nos  adversus 
improbos  presbyteros  uti  sanctae  Susannae  vocibus,  quas  illi 
quidem  repudiantes  historian!  Susannae  de  catalogo  divinorum 
voluminum  desecarunt.  Nos  autem  et  suscipimus  et  opportune 
contra  ipsos   proferimus  dicentes,  "  Angustiae   niihi  undique." 

(2)  Prayer  of  Azariah  and  Song  of  the  Three  Children  :  Comm.  in 
Matth.  vol.  xiii.  c.  2  (Lommatzsch,  iii.  211);  Comm.  in  Matth. 
series  lat.  c.  62  (Lommatzsch,  iv.  352) ;  Comm.  in  Epist.  ad 
Rom.  lib.  i.  c.  10  (Lommatzsch,  vi.  37)  ;  ihid.  lib.  ii.  c.  9  (Lom- 
matzsch, vi.  108) ;  Hid.  lib.  vii.  c.  1  (Lommatzsch,  vii.  87) ;  De 
Oratione,  c.  xiii.  and  xiv.  (Lommatzsch,  xvii.  134,  143).  (3)  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  :  Exhortatio  ad  martyri^im,  c.  33  (Lommatzsch, 
XX.  278). 

Cyprian,  de  dominica  oratione,  c.  8,  adduces  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  as  a  standard  example  of  publica  et  com- 
munis oratio.  Comp.  also  De  Zapsis,  c.  31.  He  quotes  the 
story  of  Bel,  ad  Fortunatum,  c.  11  ;  and  Epid.  Iviii,  5. 

The  Greek  text  used  by  the  Fathers  since  Irenaeus  was  that 
of  Theodotion,  which  has  also  passed  into  the  manuscripts 
and  editions  of  the  LXX.  (see  above,  p.  173).  The  genuine 
Septuagint  text  of  Daniel  is  preserved  to  us  in  only  one  manu- 
script, a  cod.  Chisianiis ;  and  after  the  previous  labours  of 
others  (Bianchini  and  Vincentius,  de  Fcgihus,  see  Thcol.  Litztg. 
1877,  p.  565)  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  by  Simon  de 
Magistris  {Daniel  secundum  LXX.  ex  tetraplis  Origenis  mmc 
primum  editus  e  singidari  Chisiano  codice,  Pom.  1772).  On  this 
edition,  which  is  not  free  from  errors,  are  based  the  more  recent 
ones,  and  also  that  of  Hahn  (Aavirih  xara  rovg  iSdo/MTixovra,  e  cod. 

Chisiano  ed.  etc.,  H.  A.  Hahn,  Lips.  1845).  Still  more 
incorrect  is  the  text,  in  part  formed  from  Holmes  and  Parsons' 
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Apparatus  of  Various  Eeaclings,  which  Tischendorf  has  added 
to  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  to  Cozza  {Sacrorum 
Bihliorum  vetiistissima  fragmenta  Graeca  et  Latina,  ed.  Cozza, 
pars  iii.  Eomae  1877;  comp.  the  notice  of  Gebhardt,  Iheol. 
Litztg.  1877, p.  565  sq.)  that  we  are  first  indebted  for  a  trustworthy 
impression  of  the  AISS.  Tlie  Syriac  translation  of  the  hexa- 
plarian  LXX.  text,  of  which  Daniel  and  other  books  have  been 
preserved  in  a  Milan  manuscript,  serves  as  a  check  and  criticism 
of  the  cod.  Chisianus.  The  Book  of  Daniel  from  this  transla- 
tion has  already  been  published  by  Bugati  {Daniel  secundum 
editioncm  LXX.  interpretum  ex  Tetraplis  desumtam,  ex  codice 
Syro-Estranghelo  Billiothccac  Amhrosianae  Syriace  edidit,  etc., 
Caj.  Bugatus,  MedioL  1788).  A  photo-lithographic  copy  of  the 
whole  manuscript  has  been  published  by  Ceriani  {Codex  Syro- 
Hexaplaris  Amlrosianus photolithographice  editus,  Mediol.  1874, 
as  vol.  vii.  of  the  Monum.  sacra  et  p'fof^.  Fritzsche  in  his 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  gives  both  the  Greek  texts  (LXX. 
and  Theodotion)  of  Susannah,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the 
Septuagint  only,  with  the  various  readings  of  Theodotion,  of 
the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
in  which  Theodotion  has  made  but  few  alterations,  Comp. 
on  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text  {i.e.  of  Theodotion),  p.  10 
above. 

Ancient  translations.  A  Vetus  Latinv.s,  only  fragmentary  in 
Sabatier,  Biblior.  sacror.  Latinae  versiones  anticpuae,  vol.  ii.  The 
Greek  original  is  Theodotion.  Jerome  has  likewise  translated 
the  Greek  additions  from  Theodotion  and  admitted  them, 
marked  with  the  obelus,  into  his  translation  of  Daniel  from  the 
Hebrew.  See  his  remarks,  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  1376, 1399.  On  the 
editions  of  the  Syriac  common  text,  see  above,  p.  11.  The 
Syriac  translation  of  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  from  a 
collection  of  ]\Iidrasbim,  is  also  found  in  ISTeubauer,  The  Book  of 
Tohit,  1878,  pp.  39-43. 

Tor  the  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentary: 
Fritzsche,  Excget.  Handluch  zu  den  Apocryphen,  Pt.  i.  Leipzig 
1851.  The  other  literature:  Znuz, Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge 
der  Juden  (1832),  p.  122  sq.  Delitzsch,  De  Halacuei  prophetae 
vita  atque  aetate  (Lips.  1842),'  pp.  23  sqq.,  105  sqq.  Frankel, 
Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1868,  pp. 
440-449  (on  Susannah).  Wiederholt,  Tlicol.  Quartalschr.  1869, 
pp.  287  sqq,  377  sqq.  (History  of  Susannah);  1871,  p.  373  sqq. 
(Prayer  of  Azarias  and  Song  of  the  Three  Children);  1872,  p. 
554  sqq.  (Bel  and  the  Dragon).  Ptohling,  Das  Buch  des  Prop)heieii 
Daniel,  1876.  Brlill,  "Das  apokryphische  Susannabuch"  {Jahrbb. 
filrjud.  Gesch.  undLiteratur,I't.  iii.  1877,  pp.  1-69;  also  separate). 
The  Introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz, 
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Noldeke,  De  "Wette-Sclirader,  Eeuscli,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Kleinert, 
Keuss  (see  above,  p.  12). 

4.  The  Prayer  of  ManasseTi. 

In  like  manner  as  the  prayers  of  I\Iordecai  and  Esther 
were  interpolated  as  supplements  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  and 
the  Prayer  of  Azariah  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  to 
that  of  Daniel,  so  was  a'  prayer  of  Manasseh,  in  which  the 
king  in  his  captivity  humbly  confesses  his  sin  before  God 
and  prays  for  pardon,  composed  as  a  completion  of  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  12,  13.  There  was  the  more  occasion  for  the  com- 
position of  such  a  prayer,  since  it  is  stated  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
18,  19,  that  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  is  written  in  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Hosal  The 
prayer  stands  in  most  manuscripts  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Psalms,  where  many  other  similar  fragments  are  collected  (so 
e.g.  in  the  cod.  Alexandrimis). 

The  Prayer  is  first  quoted  in  the  Constitut.  apostol.  ii.  22, 
where  it  is  given  in  its  literal  entirety.  For  later  Christian 
testimony  to  its  canonicity,  see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grace,  ed. 
Harles,  iii.  732  sq.  In  the  authorized  Eomish  Vulgate  it  is  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Bible,  after  the  New  Testament  (like  3  and 
4  Ezra). 

The  Latin  translation,  which  has  passed  into  the  Vulgate,  is 
"  of  quite  another  kind  from  tlie  usual  old  Latin,  and  is 
certainly  of  more  recent  origin"  (Fritzsche,  i.  159).  Sabatier 
lias  compared  three  manuscripts  for  it  {Bihlior.  sacror.  Lat.  vers, 
ant.  iii.  1038  sq.). 

The  editions  and  the  exegesis  are  the  same  as  of  the  other 
Apocrypha.  Commentary  :  Fritzsche,  Exegct.  Handhuch  zu  den 
Apocryphen,  Pt.  i.  Leipzig  1851. 

For  other  legends  (Jewish  and  Christian)  with  respect  to 
Manasseh,  see  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudcjngr.  i.  1100-1102.  Id. 
BiUioth.  gr.  ed.  Ilarl.  iii.  732  sq.     Fritzsche,  Handh.  i.  158. 

5.   The  Boole  of  Baruch, 

The  Greek  Book  of  Baruch  properly  belongs  to  the  class  of 
Pseudepigraphic  prophets,  and  is  distinguished  among  them 
by  its  very  meritorious  contents.     AVe  place  it  here  as  being, 
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at  least  according  to  its  second  half,  of  Graeco  -  Jewish 
origin,  and  as  having  been  admitted  into  the  Greek  Bible  as  a 
canonical  book. 

The  whole  claims  to  be  the  composition  of  Baruch,  the 
confidential  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
Its  contents  are  tolerably  miscellaneous,  and  are  divided  into 
two  halves,  the  second  of  which  again  comprises  two  sections. 
The  first  half  (chaps,  i.  1-iii.  8)  begins  with  a  superscription, 
in  which  what  follows  is  described  as  a  Book  of  Baruch, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (i.  1,  2).  This  book  was  read  by 
Baruch  before  King  Jeconiah  and  all  the  exiles  in  Babylon ; 
and  the  reading  produced  such  an  iitipression,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  send  money  to  Jerusalem,  that  sacrifices  and 
prayers  might  there  be  offered  for  King  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  son  Belshazzar.  At  the  same  time  the  Jews  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem  were  enjoined  to  read  out  in  the  temple  on  the 
feast  days  the  writing  therewith  sent  (i.  3—14).  This  writing, 
which  is  next  given  in  full,  is  evidently  identical  with  that 
read  by  Baruch,  and  therefore  announced  in  the  superscrip- 
tion.^^ It  is  an  ample  confession  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
exiles,  who  recognise  in  the  fearful  fate  which  has  overtaken 
themselves  and  the  holy  city,  the  righteous  chastisement  of 
God  for  their  sins,  and  entreat  Him  again  to  show  them 
favour.  They  confess  especially  that  their  disobedience  to  the 
King  of  Babylon  was  a  rebellion  against  God  Himself,  because 
it  was  His  will  that  Israel  should  obey  the  King  of  Babylon 
(ii.  21-24).  The  second  half  of  the  book  (chaps,  iii.  9 -v.  9) 
contains  instruction  and  consolation  for  the  humbled  'people  : 
{a)  Instruction — Israel  is  humbled,  because  they  have  forsaken 

^*  The  writing  announced  in  the  superscription  and  read  by  Baruch 
cannot,  as  many  critics  suppose,  be  chap.  iii.  7  sqq.  For  the  effect  of  the 
reading  is,  that  a  sacrifice  for  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  is  resolved 
upon,  and  this  can  only  refer  to  chap.  ii.  21-24.  The  superscription 
1.  1,  2,  too,  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  iii.  9  sqq.,  this  latter  section 
giving  no  kind  of  hint  of  its  having  been  written  by  Bai'uch.  Comp.  Reuss, 
G'esch,  dir  Jteil.  Sckrf ten  .Alien  Testaments,  §  510. 
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the  source  of  wisdom.  True  wisdom  is  with  God  alone.  To 
it  must  the  people  return  (iii.  9-iv.  4).  (h)  Consolation — 
Jerusalem  is  not  laid  waste  for  ever,  nor  are  the  people  to  be 
always  in  captivity.  They  must  take  courage,  for  the  scat- 
tered members  shall  again  be  assembled  in  the  Holy  Land 
(iv.  5-v.  9). 

The  second  half  is  joined  to  the  first  without  any  inter- 
vening matter  at  chap.  iii.  9.  An  internal  connection  only 
so  far  exists,  that  both  halves  presuppose  the  same  historical 
situation,  viz.  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  carrying 
away  of  the  people  into  captivity.  In  other  respects  however 
they  stand  in  no  connection  with  each  otlier,  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  they  formed  from  the  first  part  of 
the  same  whole.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  style  and 
mode  of  expression  widely  differ,  being  in  the  first  half 
Hebraistic,  and  in  the  second  fluent  and  rhetorical  Greek. 
Hence  Fritzsche,  Hitzig,  Kneucker,  Hilgenfeld  and  lleuss  have 
correctly  inferred,  that  the  two  halves  are  the  works  of 
different  authors.  Nay,  one  might  feel  inclined,  with  Hitzig, 
Kneucker  and  Hilgenfeld,  to  regard  even  the  first  half  as  no 
single  work,  but  to  look  upon  chap.  i.  3—14  as  a  later  inter- 
polation. Tor  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  narrative  of  the 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Baruch  and  of  the  effect  produced 
thereby,  comes  in  like  an  interruption  between  i.  1,  2  and 
i.  15-iii.  8.  After  the  superscription  i.  1,  2,  the  book  itself 
is  expected.  A  discrepancy  of  statement  also  ensues  owing 
to  the  inserted  narrative,  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
being  assumed  by  the  book  itself  (i.  2,  ii.  26),  and  the 
continuance  of  the  sacrificial  service  by  the  narrative  (i. 
10-14).  But  lastly,  all  these  inconsistencies  are  possible  in 
une  and  the  same  author;  and  other  matters,  such  especially 
as  the  like  dependence  on  Daniel  in  i.  11,  12  and  i,  15- 
ii.  20  favour  identity  of  authorship. 

Most  of  the  older  critics  adopt  the  view  of  a  Hebrew 
original  for  the  whole ;  and  Kneucker,  in  spite  of  his  assump- 
tion of  three  different  composers,   firmly   maintains  it,  nay. 
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tries  with  much  care  to  reconstruct  the  Hebrew  original. 
There  are  however  sufficient  points  of  contact  for  this  in  the 
first  half  only.  The  second  half  is  evidently  a  Greek  original. 
Hence  we  are  constrained,  with  Fritzsche,  Hilgenfeld  and 
Eeuss,  to  admit,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  book,  that  its 
first  half  was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  then  translated 
into  Greek,  and  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  second 
half. 

In  determining  the  date  of  its  composition,  its  close  depend- 
ence on  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  decisive.  There  are  in  it  corre- 
spondences with  the  latter,  which  make  the  employment  of  it 
by  the  author  of  Baruch  indubitable.  Especially  is  there  an 
almost  verbal  agreement  between  Dan.'ix.  7-10  and  Baruch 
L  15-18.  The  juxtaposition  too  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar  is  common  to  both  books  (Dan.  v.  2  sqq.  =  Baruch 
i.  11,  12).  That  so  thoroughly  original  and  creative  a  mind 
however  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  should  have 
copied  from  the  Book  of  Baruch  is  certainly  not  to  be 
admitted.  Thus  we  have  already  arrived  at  the  Maccabaean 
period,  and  most  Protestant  critics  stop  there  (so  e.g.  Fritzsche, 
Schrader,  Keil).  But  the  situation  assumed  in  the  Book  of 
Baruch  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  Maccabaean  era.  The 
Book  of  Baruch,  and  especially  its  first  half,  with  which  we  are 
first  of  all  concerned,  pres2cpposes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  leading  of  the  people  into  captivity  (i.  2,  ii.  23,  26). 
In  this  catastrophe  the  people  recognise  a  judgment  of  God 
for  their  sins,  and  particularly  for  their  rebellion  against  the 
heathen  authority,  which  God  Himself  had  set  over  Israel 
(ii.  21-24).  The  penitent  people  hasten  therefore  to  order 
sacrifices  and  prayers  for  their  heathen  rulers  (i.  10,  11). 
All  this  —  as  the  destruction  by  the  Chaldeans  is  out  of 
question — only  suits  the  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
hy  Titus.  This  very  catastrophe  was  moreover  brought  about 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  heathen  authorities. 
And  the  special  act  of  rebellion  was,  as  Josephus  expressly 
states,  the  doing  away  with  the  daily  sacrifice  for  the  Eoman 
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emperor  {Bell.  Jad.  ii.  17.  2-4;  comp.  above,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  302  sq.).  In  this  political  revolution  our  author  saw  a 
rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  in  the  fearful 
catastrophe,  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  it.  And  he 
sought,  by  all  he  relates  of  the  exiles  in  the  time  of  Baruch,  to 
bring  this  view  to  bear  upon  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  must 
therefore  certainly  be  admitted,  as  by  Hitzig  and  Kneucker,  that 
this  book  was  written  after  the  year  a.d.  70.  For  the  quite 
non-historical  juxtaposition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar, 
recalling  the  relation  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  also  agrees  with 
that  date.  The  narrative  that  in  the  straits  of  war  parents 
ate  the  flesh  of  their  children  (ii.  3)  frequently  recurs  indeed 
in  the  description  of  the  horrors  of  war,  but  is  also  found  just 
in  the  description  of  the  siege  of  a.d.  70  by  Josephus  {Bell. 
Jvd.  vi.  3.  4). 

What  has  been  said  applies  chiefly  to  only  the  first  half  of 
the  book.  But  the  second  half  also  essentially  assumes  the 
same  situation,  viz.  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
leading  of  the  people  into  captivity  (iv.  10-16).  Its  object 
is  to  ffive  instruction  and  consolation  in  view  of  these  events. 
Hence  its  composition  cannot  well  be  placed  much  later  than 
that  of  the  first  half.  At  all  events  this  second  half  is  later 
than  the  Salomonian  Psalter.  For  Baruch  v.  agrees  almost 
verbally  with  Psalt.  Salom.  xi. ;  and  the  dependence  must, 
by  reason  of  the  psalm-like  character  and  the  probably 
primitive  Hebrew  of  the  Salomonian,  Psalter,  be  sought  for  on 
the  side  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. 

The  fact  that  it  found  acceptance  in  the  Christian  Church 
is  not  opposed  to  our  conclusion  as  to  the  somewhat  recent 
composition  of  the  book.  For  exactly  the  same  thing  took 
place  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  the  fourth 
Book  of  Ezra. 

The  existence  of  a  Hebrew  text  of  this  book  is  disputed  by 
Jerome,  see  pracf.  comment,  in  Jercm.  (Vallarsi,  iv.  834) : 
Libellum  autem  Baruch,  qui  vulgo  editioni  Septuaginta  copu- 
latur  nee  haljetur  apud  Hebraeos.      Idem,  ^"'^c/-  '^'^  version. 
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Jercm.  (Yallarsi,  ix.  783) :  Librum  autem  Baruch  notarii  ejus, 
qui  apud  Hebraeos  nee  legitur  nee  habetur.  So  too  Epiphanius, 
De  mensuris  et ponderibus,  §  5:  rujv  6pr,mv  alrov  xal  ruv  swisroXuv 
Bapo-jx,  i'>M'  ou  XiTvrai  siTt6To\ai  "Kap  'EiSpccloig.  But  both  JeroniB 
and  Epiphanius  for  the  most  part  try  only  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Certainly  they  seem  to 
have  known  of  no  Hebrew  text  at  all,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  none  ever  existed.  For  its  existence  may  be  cited  the 
remark  found  three  times  in  the  Milan  manuscript  of  the  Syrus 
hexaplaris  (on  i.  17  and  ii.  3),  "  this  is  not  in  the  Hebrew " 
(see  Ceriani's  notes  to  his  edition  in  the  Monum.  sacra  et  prof. 

i.  1,  1861).  .  ^    ,  . 

Among  the  Jews  {i.e.  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  ?)  this 
liook,  together  with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,_  was,  accord- 
intr  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  read  at 
public  worship  ou  the  10th  Gorpiaios  <by  which  is  certainly 
meant  the  10th  Ab,  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem), 
Const,  apost.  v.  20  :  /.«/  yap  xal  vvv  hyidrrt  toZ  [Mnm  Top'rriuiou 
euva6poi^6fJi,ivoi  rovg  dpyivovg  'lipi;j.!ov  avayivuiSTiovciv  .  .  .  xal  rev 
liapoux-  lu  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Const,  apost.  the  Book  of 
Baruch,  it  is  true,  is  not  named.  See  Bunsen,  Anakcta  Ante- 
Awaena,  ii.  187.  On  the  date  of  the  10th  Gorpiaios,  comp. 
also  Freudenthal,  Die  Flavins  Josephus  heigelegte  Hchrift  uber 
die  Hcrrschaft  der  Vernnnft  (1869),  p.  147  sq. 

On  its  use  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  the  copious  proofs  in 
Beusch,  ErJddrung  des  Buch's  Baruch  (1853),  pp.  1-21  and 
268  sqq.  The  book  is  very  frequently  quoted  as  a  work  of  the 
'prophet  Jeremiah,  because  it  was  from  early  times  combined 
with  his  book.  The  passage  concerning  the  appearance  of  God 
upon  earth  (Bar.  iii.  37:  /iera  toZto  hrri  -r^g  yn^  wf^JJ  xa/  h  roTg 
a.y6p(LToig  avmvi6rpa(pYi),  which  Kneucker  righcly  regards  as  a 
Christian  gloss,  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Fathers.  The 
oldest  quotation  is  in  Athenagoras,  Suppl.  c.  9,  where  Bar. 
iii.  35  is  cited  as  the  saying  of  a  rrpoprtrrig.  Irenaeus,  iv.  20, 
refers  to  Bar.  iii.  37.  He  also  quotes  (v.  35.  1)  Bar.  iv. 
36  to  V.  Jin.  with  the  formula,  significavit  Jeremias  propheta 
dicens.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Paedag.  i.  10.  91,  92,  quotes 
various  passages  of  this  book  as  sayings  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  In  Paedag.  ii.  3.  36  he  quotes  Bar.  iii.  16-19 
with  the  formula  n  kia  irov  Xsyii  ypapri-  Hippolytus  mentions 
in  his  work  Contra  Aoetum,  that  Noetus  and  his  followers 
appealed  to  Bar.  iii.  35-37,  among  other  passages,  in  proof  of 
their  patripassian  Christology  {Hippol.  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  44).  He 
then,  to  help  himself  out  of  difficulty,  himself  gives  (ed.  Lagarde, 
p.  47)  a  very  sophistical  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Hence 
the   book  is  for  Hippolytus  as  well  as   Noetus   a  standard 
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authority.  Origenes,  in  Jerem.  liomil.  vii.  3  (Lommatzscli,  xv. 
190):  y'iypanrctt'  " cixoui  'iffparjX  x.t.x."  =  Bar.  iii.  9-13.  Idem, 
Seleda  in  Jerem.  c.  31  (Lommatzsch,  xv.  456) :  y'iypa'irrai  sv  tQj 
Bapohyj  "  ri  on  iv  yr\  x.r.x."  =  Bar.  iii.  10.  Commodian.  Carmen 
apologet.  (ed.  Liidwig)  vers.  367,  368:  Hieremias  ait:  Hie  deus 
est,  etc.  =  Bar.  iii.  35-37.  Cyprian.  Testim.  ii.  6:  Item  apud 
Hieremiam  proplietam :  Hie  deus  noster,  etc.  =  Bar.  iii. 
35-37.  Material  from  later  Fathers  will  be  found  in  Eeusch  as 
above  quoted,  to  which  need  only  be  added  Altercatio  Simonis 
Judaei  et  TheopMli  Christiani,  ed.  Harnack,  p.  17  (in  Gebhardt 
and  Harnack,  Texie  und  Uhters^tckungen,  vol.  i.  No.  3,  1883). 

Among  the  Gh^eek  manuscripts  the  most  important  are :  the 
Vaticanus  (which  however,  not  having  been  collated  for  this 
book  by  Holmes  and  Parsons,  has  also  been  paid  no  regard  to 
in  Fritzsche's  edition),  the  Alexandrinus  (No.  iii.  in  Holmes 
and  Parsons)  and  the  Marchallanus  (No.  xii.).  The  Sinaiticus 
does  not  contain  the  Book  of  Baruch.  On  the  editions,  see 
above,  p.  10. 

Ancient  translations.  1.  The  Latin  which  is  extant  in  two 
widely  differing  recensions :  (a)  that  which  has  passed  into  the 
Vulgate,  and  (6)  one  first  published  by  Joseph  Caro,  Eome 
1688.  The  latter  according  to  three  MSS.  in  Sabatier,  Biblior. 
sacror.  Latinae  versiones  antiquae,  vol.  ii.  p.  734  sqq.  Also'  in 
JJihliotheca  Casinensis,  vol.  i.  (1873),  Florileg.  pp.  284-287.  On 
the  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other,  see  Pritzsche,  Handb. 
i.  175.  Ptcusch,  Erkldrun^  des  Bucks  Baruch,  p.  88  sq. 
Kneucker,  Bas  Buck  Baruch,  p.  157  sqq.  2.  The  two  Syriac 
translations,  (a)  the  Feshito  or  the  Syriac  common  text,  comp. 
above,  p.  11.  (5)  The  Syrus  hexaplaris,  contained  for  this 
book  in  the  Milan  manuscript  of  the  Syrus  hexaplaris.  The 
Book  of  Baruch  with  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  of  this  MS.  were 
first  published  by  Ceriani  {Monumcnta  sacra  et  profana,  vol.  i. 
fasc.  i.  1861).  Also  in  the  photy-lithographic  copy  of  the 
entire  manuscript,  see  above,  p.  187.  3.  A  Coptic  translation 
published  by  Brugsch  (Zeitschr.  fur  dgyptische  Sprache  und 
Alterthumskunde,  10-12th  year,  1872-1874,  comp.  1876,  p.  148). 

The  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentaries : 
Fritzsche,  Exeget.  Handb.  zu  den  Apohrypken,  Part  i.  Leipzig 
1851.  Eeusch,  Erkldrung  des  Buchs  Baruch,  Freiburg  ]  853. 
Ewald,  Die  Fropheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  ed. 
1868),  pp.  251-298.  Kneucker,  Das  Buch  Baruch,  Geschichte 
und  Kritik,  Uebersetzung  und  Erklarung,  Leipzig  1879.  The 
other  literature :  Havernick,  De  libro  Baruchi  apocrypho  comm. 
crit.  Eegim.  1843.  Hitzig,  Zcitschr.  far  wissenschaftl.  Theol. 
1800,  pp.  262-273.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Israel,  vol.  iv. 
(1864)  p.  265  sqq.    Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  fiXr  ivissensch.  Thcol.  vol. 
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V.  1862,  pp.  199-203;  xxii.  1879,  pp.  437-454;  xxiii.  1880,  pp. 
412-422.  Kneucker,  the  same  periodical,  1880,  pp.  309-323. 
The  Introductions  of  Jahne,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz, 
De  Wette-Schrader,  Eeusch,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Kleinert,  Eeuss  (see 
above,  p.  12). 

6.   The  Letter  of  Jereniiali. 

The  letter  of  Jeremiah,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
to  the  exiles  destined  to  be  led  away  to  Babylon,  is  a  ivarning 
against  idolatry,  turning  upon  the  theme,  that  images  of 
wood,  silver  and  gold,  are  the  weak,  poweriess  and  perishable 
creatures  of  man's  hand,  which  can  absolutely  do  neither  good 
nor  harm.  The  author  seeks  by  these,  particulars  to  restrain 
his  co-religionists  in  the  Dispersion  from  all  participation  in 
heathen  rites.  This  small  fragment  is  certainly  of  Greek 
origin. 

Many  have  seen  in  the  passage  2  Mace.  i.  1  sqq.  a  reference 
to  this  letter.  But  what  is  there  said  does  not  actually  suit  it. 
When  Origen  asserts,  that  the  Lamentations  and  "  the  letter  " 
also  were  combined  in  the  Hebrew  canon  with  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  (Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  25.  2:  'lepsfj^/ag  a-ov  dp'/jvoig  jca/  ttj 
imaroXji  ev  hi),  this  certainly  rests  upon  an  oversight.  Origen 
only  means  to  say,  that  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  were  reckoned 
by  the  Jews  as  one,  so  that  the  number  twenty-two  is  conse- 
quently that  of  the  collected  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Christian 
quotations:  Tertullian,  Scorpiace,  c.  8.  Cyprian,  De  dominica 
oi'atione,  c.  5,  and  later  writers. 

In  the  majority  of  editions  and  manuscripts,  the  letter  is 
appended  to  the  Book  of  Baruch  (in  the  Vulgate  as  its  sixth 
chapter).  Hence  what  has  been  said  of  manuscripts,  editions, 
ancient  translations  and  exegesis  with  respect  to  that  book 
applies  almost  throughout  in  this  case. 

III.   HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  literary  productions  as  yet  discussed  are  in  part 
compilations,  in  part  imitations  of  older  scriptural  works. 
Hence  there  is  but  little  specifically  "Hellenistic"  to  be 
observed  in  them.  The  peculiarity  of  Judaeo-Hellenistic 
literature   is   ajjparent    in    an    entirely   different    manner    in 
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those  works,  which  incliue  in  form  towards  non-scriptural 
Greek  models  and  are  thus  found  in  the  department  of 
historical,  poetic  and  philosophic  literature.  And  first  for 
the  historical.  Pharisaic  Judaism  as  such  had  scarcely  an 
interest  in  history.  It  saw  in  history  merely  an  instruction, 
a  warning,  how  God  ought  to  be  served,  Hellenistic  Judaism 
was  certainly  in  a  far  higher  degree  interested  in  history  as 
such.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  past  formed  part  of 
the  culture  of  the  times.  And  no  people  could  lay  claim  to 
he  reckoned  among  the  civilised  nations,  unless  they  could 
point  to  an  old  and  imposing  history.  Even  nations  hitherto 
regarded  as  barbarian  now  compiled  their  histories  and  clad 
them  in  Greek  garments  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
accessible  to  the  entire  cultured  world.  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  also  took  their  part  in  such  efforts.  They  too  worked 
up  their  sacred  history  for  the  instruction  of  both  their  own 
fellow-countrymen  and  the  non-Jewish  world.  The  most 
comprehensive  work  of  the  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  the  great  historical  work  of  Josephus.  He  had  however  a 
series  of  predecessors,  who  laboured  some  upon  longer,  some 
upon  shorter  periods  of  Jewish  history  in  various  forms. 
Of  these  some  set  to  work  in  modest  annalistic  manner 
(Demetrius),  some  with  fantastic  and  legendary  embellishments 
in  majorcm  Judaeorum  gloriam  (Eupolemus,  Artapanus),  while 
some  sought  in  a  philosophical  manner  to  represent  the  great 
Jewish  lawgiver  as  the  greatest  <5f  philosophers,  nay  as  the 
lather  of  all  philosophy  (Philo).  But  the  Greek  Jews 
occupied  themselves  not  only  with  the  older  Jewish  history, 
but  also  depicted — a.*?  Pharisaic  Judaism  had  ceased  to  do — 
important  occurrences,  which  they  had  as  contemporaries 
experienced,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  them  to  posterity 
(Jason  of  Gyrene,  Philo,  Josephus,  Justus  of  Tiberias).  ]\Iany 
who  carried  on  authorship  as  a  vocation  were  active  in  both 
departments.  We  therefore  here  place  together  historical 
works  of  both  kinds,  viz.  compilations  of  the  older  sacred 
history  and  deliueations  of  contemporary  events. 
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The  most  ancient  of  these  Judaeo-Hellenistic  historians  have 
been  only  rescued  from  utter  oblivion  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor.  This  voluminous  writer,  who  lived  about  the  years 
80-40  B.C.  (according  to  the  statements  of  Suidas,  Lex.  s.v. 
^AXe^avBpo'i,  and  Sueton.  Be  gramm.  c.  20,  comp.  Miiller, 
Fragm.  iii.  206,  and  Unger,  Philologies,  1884,  p.  528  sqq.), 
composed  among  other  works  one  Trepl  'lovZalcov,  in  which  he 
strung  together,  apparently  with  scarcely  any  additions  of  his 
own,  extracts  from  foreign  authors  concerning  the  Jews. 
Eusebius  in  his  turn  embodied  in  his  Praeparatio  evangelica 
(ix  17-39)  a  large  portion  of  this  collection  of  extracts. 
And  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  that  ve  are  almost  entirely 
indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  oldest  Judaeo- 
Hellenistic  and  Samaritan  compilations  of  scriptural  history 
whether  in  poetic  or  prosaic  form,  with  those  of  Demetrius, 
Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Aristeas,  Kleodemus,  Philo,  Theodotus 
and  Ezekiel.  Besides  Eusebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  also 
once  quotes  Alexander's  work  irepX  'lovSaicov  (Strom,  i.  21. 
130)  ;  and  he  undoubtedly  makes  use  of  it,  even  when  he 
quotes  Demetrius,  Philo,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  and  Ezekiel, 
from  whom  Alexander  gives  extracts  (Strom,  i.  21.  141, 
23.  153-156).  The  quotation  also  in  Josephus,  Antt. 
i.  15,  is  certainly  derived  from  the  work  Trepl  'lovSaicov,  with 
which  Josephus  elsewhere  betrays  his  acquaintance  (contra 
Apian,  i.  23,  and  various  traces  in  the  Antiquities).  But 
this  is  all  that  is  preserved  of  independent  quotation  from 
Alexander's  work.  The  extracts  in  Eusebius  are  in  chrono- 
logical order.  They  begin  with  fragments  on  the  history 
of  Abraham  from  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Molon,  Philo, 
Edeodenius.  Then  follow  portions  on  the  history  of  Jacob 
from  Demetrius  and  Theodotus,  then  others  on  Joseph  from 
Artapanus  and  Philo.  That  this  order  is  not  first  derived 
from  Eusebius,  but  was  followed  by  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  text.  For  the  single  portions 
are  joined  together  by  the  connecting  words  of  Alexander 
himself. 
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This  is  moreover  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
quotations  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  For  as  in  Eusebius 
so  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  the  extracts  on  the  history  of 
Moses  follow  each  other  in  direct  succession : — 

Eupolemus  =  Euseb.  ix.  26  =  Clemens,  Str.  i.  23.  153. 
Artapanus  =  Euseb.  ix.  27  =  Clemens,  Str.  i.  23.  154. 
Ezekiel       =  Euseb.  ix.  28  =  Clemens,  Str.  i.  23.  155,  156. 

Hence  Ave  see  that  this  is  the  original  order  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor.  The  genuineness  of  Alexander's  work  has  of  late 
been  frequently  disputed,  especially  by  Eauch  and  Cruice. 
It  is  thought  inconceivable,  that  a  heathen  author  like 
Alexander  should  have  had  so  special  an  interest  in  Jewish 
affairs ;  it  is  also  thought  strange  that  he  should  call  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  lepai  ^[/SXai  (Euseb.  ix.  24,  29.  15),  and 
that  he  should  here  give  such  detailed  accounts  of  Jewish 
history,  while  he  elsewhere  betrays  the  strangest  ignorance 
of  it.  Its  genuineness  has  been  defended  against  these 
objections  by  Hulleman  (p.  156  sq.),  Miiller  {Fragm.  iii.  209), 
and  especially  with  convincing  proofs  by  Ereudenthal  (pp. 
174—184)..  The  question  is  moreover  one  of  minor  import- 
ance, since  it  is  tolerably  indifferent  whether  these  extracts 
were  collected  by  Alexander  or  by  some  one  else  ;  for  in 
either  case  the  extraordinary  differences  in  form  and  contents 
existing  in  these  fragments  is  a  guarantee,  that  we  have  here 
to  deal  with  extracts  from  works  then  actually  existing  and 
not  with  the  single  work  of  a  forger.  Only  the  determination 
of  the  date  would  be  affected,  if  it  could  be  really  proved, 
tliat  the  collection  was  not  the  production  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  inasmuch  as  the  time  of  Alexander  would  then 
cease  to  be  a  limit.  Tlie  fragments  in  themselves  furnish 
no  cause  for  relegating  them  to  a  later  date.  For  the  most 
recent  of  the  authors,  from  whom  the  extracts  are  made,  and 
whose  date  can  be  determined  independently  of  Alexander,  is 
ApoUonius  Molon  (Euseb.  ix.  19),  a  Greek  orator  of  probably 
about  120-100  e.g.  (see  No.  vi.  below). 
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Eeferences  to  Jewish  affairs  are  also  found  in  other  works 
of  Alexander  Polyhistor.  He  quotes  the  Jewish  Sibyl  in  his 
Chaldaean  ancient  history  (Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schone,  i.  23. 
Cyrill.  adv.  Julian,  ed.  Spanh.  p.  9°.  Syncell.  ed.  Diudorf,  i.  81. 
Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.  i.  4.  3 ;  Freudenthal,  p.  25  sq.).  In  his 
work  on  Italy  is  found  the  odd  assertion,  that  the  Jewish  law 
was  derived  from  a  female  named  Moso  (Suidas,  Lex.  s.v. 
'  A.Xs^avdpog.  Mliller,  Fragm.  n.  25) ;  and  to  his  work  on  Syria 
belongs  probably  the  information  that  Judaea  received  its 
name  from  Juda  and  Idumaea,  the  children  of  Semiramis 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  'loudaia.  Mliller,  Fragm.  n.  98-102).  It  is 
just  these  strange  statements  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
denial  of  Alexander's  authorship  of  the  work  'Tnpl  'loudaiuv — but 
very  incorrectly,  for  he  simply  copied  what  he  found  in  his 
authorities.  Consequently,  according  to  their  nature,  his  infor- 
mation is  now  correct  now  incorrect.  'It  rests  upon  only  a 
somewhat  \vanton  combination,  when  the  pseudo  -  Justinian 
Cohort,  ad  Graec.  c.  9  ascribes  also  to  Alexander  a  statement 
concerning  the  date  of  Moses  (see  my  article  on  "Julius 
Africanus  as  the  source  of  the  pseudo-Justinian  Cohortatio  ad 
Graecos"  in  Brieger's  Zeitschr.  fur  Kirchengesch.  vol.  ii.  1878,  p. 
319  sqq.). 

The  text  of  the  fragment  <!:spl  'lovda/cav  is  in  Euseb.  Fvangelicae 
Fraeparationis  lihri,  xv.  ed.  Gaisford,  4  vols.  Oxford  1843. 
dementis  Alex.  Opera,  ed.  Dindorf,  4  vols.  Oxford  1869. 
Mliller,  Fragmenta  historicorum  Graecorum,  vol.  in.  pp.  211-230. 
The  prose  fragments,  partly  according  to  a  recent  collation  of 
manuscripts,  are  best  given  in  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Folyhistor,  pp. 
219-236.  On  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  Eusebius,  see 
Freudenthal,  pp.  199-202. 

Comp.  in  general :  Eauch,  De  Alexandri  Folyhistoris  vita 
atque  scriptis,  Heidell).  1843,  quoted  by  Mliller  and  others  as 
"  liumpf."  Cruice,  Fe  Fl.  Josephi  in  auctorihus  contra  Apioneni 
afferendis  fide  et  auctoritate  (Paris  1844),  pp.  20-30.  Hulleman, 
"  De  Corn.  Alexandro  Polyhistore "  (Miscellanea  philologa  et 
paedagoga  edd.  gymnasioriim  Batavorum  doctoi^es,  vol.  i.  1849, 
pp.  87-178).  C.  Mliller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec,  iii.  206-244. 
Vaillant,  De  historicis  qui  ante  Josephum  Judaicas  res  scripsere, 
nempe  Aristea,  Demctrio,  Eupolemo,  Hecataeo  Ahderita,  Cleo- 
demo,  Artapa7W,  Jicsto  Tihcriensi,  Cornclio  Alexandro  Folyhistore 
(Paris  1851,  Didot),  pp.  88-98  (a  follower  of  Cruice).  Creuzer, 
Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  1853,  p.  76  sqq.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des 
Volkcs  Jisrael,  iii.  570  sqq.  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc. 
der  class.  Alterthums-wissensch.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.  1864),  p.  734  sq. 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Folyhistor  und  die  von  ihm  erhaltenen 
Feste  judaischer  und  samciritanischer    Gcschichtswerhe,    Bresl. 
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1875.  Eeuss,  Gesch.  der  heiligen  Schriften  A.  T.'s  (1881), 
§  520,  521.  UiiCTer,  "  Wann  schrieb  Alexander  Polyhistor  ^  " 
[Philologus,  vol.  xliii.  1884,  pp.  528-531). 


1.  Demetrius. 

In   the    same    century   in   which    Berosus    composed    the 
ancient  history  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  Manetho  that  of  the 
E'jyptians,  but  about  sixty  years  later,  Demetrius,  a  Jewish 
Hellenist,  compiled  in  a  brief  chronological  form   a   history 
of  Israel,  his  work  being  equally  with  theirs  according  to  the 
sacred  records.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  141  states  its  title 
to  have  been  Trepl  rcou  iv  rfi  ^lovSai'a  /3aai\ecov.      And  it  can 
be  scarcely  a  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  title, 
that  the  fragments  deal  almost  all  with  only  the  most  ancient 
period  (so  Freudenthal,  p.  205  sq.).     For  Justus  of  Tiberias 
c.ff.  also  treated  of  the  time  of  Moses  in  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Jewish  kings.     The  first  fragment  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  2 1 
concerns  the  history  of  Jacob  from  his  emigration  to  Mesopo- 
tamia till  his  death.     At  tlie  close  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is   carried   on   to   the   birth   of    Moses   and   Aaron. 
Chronology  is  made  a  special  aim,      Nay,  the  whole  is   far 
more  a  settlement  of  chronology  than  a  history  properly  so 
called.     The  date  of  every  single  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Laban,   e.g.  the  birth  of  each  of  his  twelve  sons  and   such 
matters,  is  precisely  determined.      Of  course  many  dates  have 
to  be  assumed  for  which  Scripture  offers  no  support.     A  large 
portion  of  the  chronological  statements  is  obtained  by  com- 
binations, and  in  some  instances  very  complicated  combina- 
tions of  actual  dates  of  Holy  Scripture.      A  second  fragment 
(Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  29.  1-3)  from  the  history  of  Moses 
is    chiefly   occupied   in  proviug,  that   Zipporah    the   wife    of 
Moses   was  descended   from   Abraham  and  Keturah.       This 
fragment  is  also  used  in  the   Clironicon  paschalc,  ed,  Dindorf, 
i.  117,  and  is  quoted  from  Eusebius  in  the  Citron.  Anon,  in 
Cramer,  Anecdota,  Pari.s,  ii.  256.      In  a   third  (Euseb.  Praep. 
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evang.  ix.  29.  15)  the  history  of  the  bitter  waters  (Ex.  xv. 
22  sqq.)  is  related.  Lastly,  the  chronological  fragment  pre- 
served in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i  21.  141  gives  precise  statements 
concerning  the  length  of  time  from  the  carrying  away  into 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
to  Ptolemy  IV.  It  is  just  this  fragment  which  gives  us  also 
a  key  to  the  date  of  Demetrius.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  chose 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (222-205  B.C.)  as  a  closing  point  for 
his  calculations,  because  he  himself  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  Hence  we  obtain  also  an  important  standpoint  for 
determining  the  date  of  the  LXX.  For  that  Demetrius  made 
use  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  ^Pentateuch  is  acknow- 
ledged even  by  Hody,  although  such  acknowledgment  is 
unfavourable  to  his  tendency  of  pointing  out  the  limited 
diffusion  obtained  by  the  LXX.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  fragment  renders  it  needless  to  prove  that  its  author  was 
a  Jew.  It  would  certainly  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
heathen  to  take  such  pains  in  calculating  and  completing  the 
Biblical  chronology.  Nevertheless  Joseph  us  took  him  for  one 
and  confounded  him  with  Demetrius  Phalereus  {Contra  Apion. 
i.  23  =  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  42  ;  comp.  Mliller,  Fragm.  ii. 
369^  Freudenthal,  p.  170,  note).  Among  moderns  too,  c.^. 
Hody,  is  found  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  was  a  heathen. 
The  correct  one  is  however  alreadj'  met  with  in  Eusebius, 
Hist.  eccl.  vi.  13.  7,  and  after  him  in  Hieronymus,  De  vir. 
illustr.  c.  38  (ed.  Yallarsi,  ii.  879). 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  141 :  Ar,ixr,Tpioc  hi  frisiv  iv  t<Z  mpi 

riv  sv  rrj  ^Irrjba'ia  ^affi}Jav  rr,v  ^lovda  ipv/.r,v  y.ai  Bs'jia/J,'v  xai  Asu/  /u,^ 
aiyjLay.uTtcSHy/ai  l/'rro  ro\)  1i'.a^r,psl/M,  a/./.'  ihai  ccrb  rr,Q  a'lyjMay.usia^ 
ra-^Trii  d;  Tr,'i  saydTr^v,  j]v  icro/i^ffaro  'Sa^o-jyobovCeop  s^  'lipoaoXv/Moiv,  gV^j 
ixarhv  i'r/.oGi  ly.-oj  [j,r,'jag  it,,  a.^  ob  hi  ai  (^-j'/.ai  a)  o'sy.a  Ix  'S.afLo.piiag 
aiyjj.a.>.UTOi  yiyCmeiv  iu;  UroXi/Maiov  n-dprcv  [B.C.  222]  eV?]  ^gv- 
ray.oaia  i0hofi7;yovTa  rpia  /nr.i/ac  iv/sa,  u.(^  oj  hiz  r^  "iiposoX-jiMuv  sryj 
rpiay.osia  rpidy.ovra  oxrw  /i^vaj  rpiT;.      The  text   of  this  fragment  is 

in  many  instances  corrupt.  1.  It  is  impossible  that  Demetrius, 
with  his  minute  accuracy  in  scriptural  chronology,  could  have 
reckoned  from  573-338,  i.e.  235  years  from  the  "carrying  away 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  tribes  of  Benjamin 
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and  Judah,  when  the  interval  amounts  to  about  a  hundred 
years  less.  Hence  the  number  573  must  either  be  reduced,  or 
that  of  338  increased,  by  one  hundred.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  since  it  may  be  shown,  that  other  ancient 
chronologists  have  made  the  post-exilian  period  too  long  (see 
above  on  Daniel,  p.  5-i).  If  Demetrius  therefore  put  down 
about  seventy  years  too  much  for  this  time,  there  is  for  just  this 
reason  utterly  no  motive  for  doing  away  with  this  mistake  by 
altering  "Ptolemy  IV,"  into  "Ptolemy  VII."  For  even  in  the 
accurate  Demetrius  such  a  mistake  concerning  the  length  of 
the  post-exilian  period  cannot  seem  surprising,  since  the  scrip- 
tural figures  here  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  2.  By  abbreviation 
of  the  text  arose  the  absurdity  that  an  aiyjia\'jiri(5ir,\ai  h-zh  ro-j 
ii\ayj,pii!M  is  first  denied,  and  then  that  tliis  a]y^(ha'K(iicla.  is 
computed  from.  The  thought  of  the  original  text  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  not  made 
captives,  but  only  laid  under  contribution,  by  Sennacherib;  and 
that  120  years  elapsed  between  this  pillaging  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  carrying  away  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
With  this  computation  it  best  agrees,  that  from  the  carrying 
away  of  the  ten  tribes  to  that  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  573  - 
438  =  135  years  are  reckoned.  For  the  carrying  away  of  the 
ten  tribes  by  Shalmanezer  actually  took  place  about  seven  or 
eight  j-ears  hefore,  Sennacherib's  attack  upon  Judah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  9-13). 

Comp.  in  general:  W^^xxx^  Anmtrkwngcn  to  his  edition  of  the 
Praep.  evang.  of  Eusebius  (1628).  Huetius,  Demonstr.  evang. 
(5th  ed.  Lips.  1703)  Prop.  iv.  c.  2,  §  22,  30.  Hody,  JJe 
hihlior.  teo:tibus  (1705),  p.  107.  Valckenaer,  De  Aristolnilo,  p. 
18.  Dahne,  Geschichtl.  Darstellung  der  jild.-alex.  Eel.-Phil.  ii. 
220  sq.  Cruice,  De  Fl.  Josephi  fide  (1844),  pp.  53-58.  C. 
Muller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iii.  207  sqq.  Vaillant,  De  historicis 
gui  ante  Josephum  Judaicas  res  scripsere  (Paris  1851).  pp. 
45-52.  Herzt'eld,  Gesch.  dcs  Volkcs  'Jisrael,  iii.  486-488,  575  sq. 
M.  Xiebuhr,  Gesch.  A^urs  und  Bahel's  (1857),  pp.  101-104. 
Freudenthal,  AIeo:ander  Polyhistor  (1875),  pp.  35-82,  205  sqq., 
219  sqq.  IMendelssohn,  Anzeige  FrcudenthoTs  in  der  Jenaer, 
Lit.-Ztg.  1 885,  No.  6.  Siegfried,  Zcitschr.f.  wissenschaftl.  2  hcol. 
1875,  p.  475.  Gutschmid,  Jahrbh.  fiir  Protestant.  Theol.  1875, 
p.  744  sqq.  Gratz,  Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  u.  Wisscnsch.  d. 
Judenth.  1877,  p.  68  sqq.  Bloch,  Die  Quclkn  des  FL  Josephus 
(1879),  p.  56  sqq. 
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2.  Eupolemus. 

In  place  of  the  dry  chronological  computations  of 
Demetrius,  we  find  in  Eupolemus  a  chequered  narrative  which 
freely  handles  the  scriptural  history  and  further  embellishes 
it  with  all  kinds  of  additions.  Formerly  three  different  works 
of  this  writer  were  spoken  of:  1.  Tlepl  rwv  rrj<i  'Aacrvpla^ 
'lovSaLcov;  2.  Uepl  tt}^  'HXcov  7rpo(f>7jT6La<;  ;  and  3.  Ilepl  rwv 
iv  rfi  'lovSaia  ^aaiXecov  (so  Kuhlmey,  p.  3).  The  first  of 
these  falls  away,  because  in  the  fragment  in  Euseb.  PraejJ. 
cvang.  ix.  17 :  EvTroXefio^  Be  iv  tw  Trepl  'lovSatcop  t?}? 
' AaavpLWi  (prjcrl  ttcXlv  Ba^vXcova  irpcoTOv  fiev  Kriadrjvai  vttu 
Tojv  K.T.\.,  the  words  t?'}9  'Aaavpia^  certainly  refer  to  what 
follows  (Eauch,  p.  21  ;  Freudenthal,  p.  207).  The  title  'rrepl 
ruiv  iv  7fi  'lovBuLa  ^aaiXecov  is  certified  by  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  23.  153.  To  this  work  also  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  fragment  referring  to  the  history  of  David  and  Solomon 
in  Euseb.  Praep.  cvang.  ix.  30-34,  which  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  asserts  that  he  took  from  a  work  irepl  Tp]<i  'HXlov 
'7rpo(f)7)T€La'i  (Freudenthal,  p.  208).  Thus  we  in  truth  obtain 
only  one  work  instead  of  the  supposed  three.  The  first 
fragment  (Euseb.  Praep.  cvang.  ix.  17)  probably  does  not 
belong  to  Eupolemus  at  all  (comp.  hereon  Xo.  6  below)  ;  a 
second  almost  verbally  identical  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix. 
26,  and  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  23.  153,  represents  Moses  as 
the  "first  sage,"  who  transmitted  to  the  Jews  the  art  of 
alphabetical  writing,  which  was  then  handed  on  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  Hellenes,  The 
Chronicon  paschale,  ed.  D'indorf,  i.  117,  also  has  this  frag- 
ment from  Eusebius,  and  Cyrillus  Alex.  adv.  Julian,  ed. 
Spanh.  p.  231*^,  has  it  from  Clemeut.  The  long  passage  in 
Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  30-34  refers  to  the  history  of  David 
and  Solomon.  It  commences  with  a  summary  of  chronology 
from  Moses  to  David,  then  briefly  relates  the  chief  events  of 
the  history  of  David  (Euseb.  ix.  30),  and  then  gives  a  corre- 
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spondence  between  Solomon  and  the  kings  Uaphres  of  Egypt 
and  Suron  of  Phoenicia  about  assistance  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  (Euseb.  ix.  31-34;  comp.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
21.  130;  Citron,  pasch.  ed.  Dind.  i.  168);  and  lastly 
describes  in  detail  the  building  of  the  temple  (Euseb.  ix. 
34).  The  correspondence  with  Suron  =  Hiram  is  taken  from 
2  Chron.  ii.  2,  15,  comp.  1  Kings  v.  15-25  ;  and  that  with 
Uaphres  freely  imitated  from  this  model.  Probably  the 
fragment  in  Euseb.  ix.  39,  in  which  it  is  related  how  Jeremiah 
foretold  the  captivity,  and  how  his  prediction  was  fulfilled  by 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  also  belongs 
to  Eupolemus.  The  fragment  is  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  best  manuscripts  anonymous,  but  may  on  internal  grounds 
be  ascribed  to  Eupolemus  (Freudenthal,  p.  208  sq.).  A 
chronological  fragment  in  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  2114.  1, 
which  computes  in  a  summary  manner  the  time  from  Adam 
and  Moses  respectively  to  the  fifth  year  of  Demetrius,  or  the 
twelfth  of  Ptolemy,  gives  us  information  concerning  the  date 
of  Eupolemus.  For  by  this  Demetrius  we  must  probably 
understand  (see  below)  Demetrius  I.  Soter  (162-150  B.C.), 
and  hence  Eupolemus  would  have  written  in  the  year 
158-157  B.C.  or  shortly  afterwards.  He  may  therefore  be, 
as  many  have  supposed,  identical  with  the  Eupolemus 
mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  17.  In  this  case  he  would  be  a 
Palestinian,  which  is  certainly  favoured  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  seems,  besides  the  translation  of  tlie  LXX., 
of  which  tlie  Book  of  Chronicles  was  certainly  in  his  hands, 
to  have  made  use  also  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  (Freuden- 
thal, pp.  108,  119).  Concerning  his  nationality,  whether 
Jew  or  heathen,  opinions  are,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Demetrius, 
divided;  Josephus,  c.  Apion.  i.  23  (=  Euseb.  Pracp.  cvang.  ix, 
42),  esteemed  him  a  heathen,  as  do  also  Hody  and  Kuhlmey. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  13.  7,  and 
Jerome,  De  viris  illustr.  c.  38,  regard  him  as  a  Jew.  And 
this,  as  Freudenthal  has  recently  shown,  is  undoubtedly 
correct  (pp.  83-85). 
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Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  141  :  "En  di  xa!  E-j-7r6Xi,ang  h  rr, 
hiioicf,  'TrpayfiUTiia  ra  Travra  srri  (pr^aiv  diro  Ahu'j,  ri-^pi  rav  'jrifL'TrToxi 
sTovc  Arj/ie,rjrpiov  iSaaiXiiag,  IlroXs/xa/ou  ro  d'/joixarov  (SocsiXsuovTog 
AiyoiTTov,  GvvdyiG&ui  'irri  ,ip[JjQ  .  dp'  ou  d'B  yjuvao  itriyoLji  M&JL/dJjs  rou? 
loudaioug  s^  AiyvTrrou  kiri  rriv  rrpo^iprj/jbsvrjv  'irpoQiCfLiav  Ouvdyssdai  eVjj 
hiayjkicL  'TTivray.oaia  oydorixovTa.  [aTo  b's  roij  yjpmou  rovrov  aypi  ruv  h 
P<ju,arj  v-TrdTuv  Tatov  Ao/jbiriavou  Kasiavov  Gwadpoi^iTai  eVj)  Ixarov  s/'xoff/]. 
In  this  fragment  also  the  text  is  defective.  Above  all,  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  2580  must  be  corrected  to  1580,  since 
Eupolemns  could  not  have  reckoned  2580  years  from  Moses  to 
his  own  time.  Then  the  synchronism  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Demetrius  with  the  twelfth  of  Ptolemy  causes  difficulties. 
For  no  twelfth  year  of  any  Ptolemy  coincides  with  the  liftli 
year  of  Demetrius  II.  (=  142-141  B.C.).  The  twelfth  year 
indeed  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (=  159-158)  concurs  with  the  fifth  year 
of  Demetrius  1.  (=  158-157  B.C.).  But  JPtolemy  VII.  Physcon 
was  at  that  time  only  ruler  of  Cyrenaica.  He  reigned  in  Egypt 
contemporaneously  with  his  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor, 
who  however  began  his  reign  four  years  previously.  We  must 
therefore  either  regard,  with  Gutschmid,  the  whole  statement 
concerning  Ptolemy  as  a  gloss  or,  which  is  more  simple,  alter 
the  number.  However  this  may  be,  the  supposition  that 
Demetrius  I.  Soter  is  intended  is  especially  favoured  by  the 
circumstance,  that  at  all  events  such  was  the  view  of  Clemens 
Alex.  Por  he  reckons  from  the  fifth  year  of  Den]etrius  to  the 
consulship  of  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio 
(these  names  being  certainly  hidden  under  the  corrupted  words 
Tafou  Ao/Asr/rcvoL/  Kcx-aiavov),  i.e.  to  the  year  40  B.C.  in  which  Herod 
was  named  king  (Joseph.  A7iti.  xiv.  14.  5)  120  years,  which  of 
necessity  reach  back  to  Demetrius  I.,  even  if  the  reckoning  is 
not  quite  accurate.  Gutschmid  has  best  restored  the  closing 
words  by  the  complement  Vvalov  Ao/Asr/ou  xai  ' Aamou  birh  KaaiavoZ 
G-jvadpolZ^iTai.  Cassianus  is  mentioned  as  a  chronologist  by  Clem. 
Strom,  i.  21.  101. 

Comp.  in  general:  Huetius,  Demonstr.  evang.  Prop.  iv.  c.  ii. 
§  29.  Hody,  De  hiblior.  textib.  p.  106.  Valckenaer,  De  Aristohulo, 
pp.  18, 24.  Dahne,  G escliiclitl.  Darstdlung,  ii.  221  sq.  Kuhlmey, 
Eupolemi  fragmenta  VTolegomcnis  et  commentario  instructa,  Berol. 
1840.  Eauch,  De  Alex.  Polyh.  pp.  20-22.  Cruice,  De  Fl.  Jos. 
fide,  pp.  58-61.  C.  Mllller,  Fragm.  hist.  gr.  iii.  207  sqq.  Vail- 
lant,  De  historicis,  etc.,  pp.  52-59.  Herzl'eld,  Gesch.  des  Volhes 
Jisrael,  iii.  481-483,  572-574.  M.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs, 
pp.  353-356.  Cobet  in  Aoyiog  'Ep/ini  ^^S-  ""o  Kovrou,  vol.  i. 
(Leyden  1866)  p.  168  sq.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  i.  76, 
vii.  91,  92.  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh.  pp.  82  sqq.,  105-130,  208 
sqq.,  225  sqq.      Siegfried,  Zeitschr.  f.  wissenschaftl.  Theol.  1875, 
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p.  476  sqq.  Giitsclimid,  Jahrhb.  f.  prot.  Thcol.  1875,  p.  749  sqq. 
Gratz,  Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  u.  Wissensch.  d.  Jicdenth.  1877, 
p.  61  sqq.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus  (1879), 
p.  58  sqq. 

3.  Artapanus. 

In  his  work  Trepl  *IovBaicov  Artapanus  is  still  farther 
removed  than  Eupolemus  from  the  sober  and  unadorned  style 
of  Demetrius.  The  sacred  history  is  quite  methodically 
embellished,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  remodelled,  by 
fantastic  and  tasteless  additions  —  and  this  recasting  is 
throughout  in  the  interest  of  the  tendency  to  a  glorification  of 
the  Jewish  people.  One  chief  aim  is  directed  towards 
proving,  that  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  the  Jews  for  all 
useful  knowledge  and  institutions.  Thus  the  very  first  frag- 
ment (Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  1 8)  relates  that  Abraham,  when 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt,  instructed  the  king,  Pharethothes,  in 
astrology.  A  second  (Euseb.  ix.  23)  narrates  how  Joseph, 
when  raised  by  the  king  to  be  the  chief  governor  of  the 
country,  provided  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land.  And 
finally,  the  long  article  concerning  Moses  (Euseb.  ix.  27)  gives 
detailed  information  of  his  being  the  real  founder  of  all  the 
culture  and  even  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  Egypt.  For 
he  it  was  whom  the  Greeks  call  Musaeus,  the  instructor  of 
Orpheus,  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  useful  inventions  and 
attainments,  of  navigation,  architecture,  military  science,  and 
philosophy.  He  also  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six 
provinces,  and  commanded  each  province  to  worship  God ;  he 
also  instructed  the  priests  in  hieroglyphics.  He  introduced 
order  into  State  affairs.  Hence  he  was  beloved  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  called  him  Hernias,  hia  ttjv  tmv  lepwv 
rypafxfidrwv  ip/jajvelav.  King  Chenephres  however  sought,  out 
of  envy,  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  none  of  the  means  he  used 
succeeded.  When  Chenephres  was  dead,  Moses  received 
commandment  from  God  to  deliver  His  people  from  Egyptian 
bondage.     The  history  of  the  exodus  and  of  all  that  preceded 
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it,  especially  of  the  miracles  by  which  the  permission  to 
depart  was  extorted,  is  then  related  at  length  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scripture  narrative,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
many  additions  and  embellishments.  Single  traits  from  this 
history  are  related,  with  express  appeal  to  Artapanus,  in 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  23.  154,  in  Chron.  pasch.  ed.  Dindorf, 
i.  117,  and  in  the  Chron.  anonym,  in  Cramer,  Anecdota,  Paris, 
ii.  176.  Traces  of  the  employment  of  this  work  may  be 
jDointed  out  especially  in  Josephns  (see  Freudenthal,  pp.  169— 
171).  The  more  plainly  its  Jewish  authorship  is  manifested 
by  the  tendency  of  the  whole  work,  the  more  strange  does  it 
appear,  that  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  should  be  exhibited  as 
founders  of  the  Egyptian  worships.  Jacob  and  his  sons 
are  represented  as  founding  the  sanctuaries  at  Athos  and 
Heliopolis  (23.  4).  Moses  directs  each  province  to  honour 
God  {tov  ©eov  a-ec^drjaea-dai) ;  he  prescribes  the  consecration 
of  the  Ibis  (27.  9)  and  of  Apis  (27.  12).  In  a  word,  the 
religion  of  Egypt  is  referred  to  Jewish  authority.  This  fact 
has  been  explained  by  Freudenthal  by  the  surely  incorrect 
notion,  that  the  author  was  indeed  a  Jew,  but  wanted  to  pass 
for  a  heathen,  and  indeed  for  an  Egyptian  priest  (pp.  149  sq., 
152  sq.).  For  nowhere  does  such  an  attempt  come  plainly 
forward.  And  with  such  a  tendency,  an  entirely  unknown 
name  such  as  Artapanus  would  certainly  never  have  been 
chosen  as  a  shield.  Nor  does  it  at  all  explain  the  pheno- 
mena. For  if  the  work  had  appeared  under  a  heathen  mask, 
we  should  surely  expect,  that  it  would  have  energetically 
denounced  in  the  name  of  this  acknowledged  authority  the 
abomination  of  idol-worship,  .as  is  actually  done,  e.g.  in  the 
case  of  the  Sibyllist  (iii.  20),  and  of  pseudo-Aristeas  (pp.  38, 
14  sq.,  ed.  Mor.  Schmidt).  Thus,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
strange  fact  remains,  that  a  Jewish  author  has  represented 
Moses  as  the  founder  of  Egyptian  rites.  But  however  strange 
this  may  appear,  it  is  explained  by  the  tendency  of  the  whole. 
]\Ioses  was  the  introducer  of  all  culture,  even  of  religious 
culture.      This  and  nothing  else  is  the  meaning.      Besides,  it 
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must  be  considered,  that  the  heathen  worship  is  in  reality 
represented  in  a  tolerably  innocent  light.  For  the  sacred 
animals  are  not  so  much  worshipped,  as  on  the  contrary 
"  consecrated  "  for  their  utility — rco  0ew,  as  we  cannot  but 
conclude.  But  even  thus,  we  certainly  have  still  to  do  with 
a  Jewish  author,  who  cared  more  for  the  honour  of  the  Jewish 
name,  than  for  the  purity  of  divine  worship.  Perhaps  too  an 
apologetic  purpose  co- operated  in  causing  the  Jews,  who  were 
decried  as  despisers  of  the  gods,  to  figure  as  founders  of  reli- 
gious worship.  Considering  the  marked  prominence  of  Egyptian 
references,  there  needs  no  other  proof  that  the  author  was  an 
Egyptian.  With  regard  to  date,  it  can  only  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  of  him  and  of  those  who  follow,  that  they  were 
predecessors  of  Alexander  Polyhistor. 

Comp.  in  general:  Huetius,  Dcmonstr.  evang.  Prop.  iv.  c.  ii. 
§  62,  Valckenaer,  Be  Aristobulo,  p.  26.  Diiline,  Gcschichti 
Darstellung,  ii.  200-203.  Pauch,  De  Alexandra  Polyhistore, 
p.  22  sq.  C.  IMliller,  Fragm.  iii.  207  sqq.  Vaillant,  De  historicis, 
etc.,  pp.  74-83.  Herzfeld,  Gcsch.  des  VoIIccs  Jisracl,  iii.  483-486, 
574.  Cobet  in  the  Aoyio;  'E^.aJjc,  i.  170,  171.  Ewald,  ii.  129. 
Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh.  pp.  143-174,  215  sqq.,  231  sqq. 
Lloch,  Die  Quellcn  des  Joscphus,  p.  60  sqq. 

4.  Aristeas. 

A  fragment  from  the  work  of  one  otherwise  unknown, 
Aristeas  nrepl  'lovhalwv,  in  which  tlie  history  of  Job  is  briefly 
related  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  is  given  in  Euseb. 
Praep.  ev.  ix.  25.  The  history  itself  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  remark,  but  the  personal  accounts  both  of  Job  and  his 
friends  are  suj)plemented  on  the  ground  of  other  scriptural 
material.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Job,  that  he  was  formerly  called 
Jubab,  'Icio^  being  evidently  identical  with  'Ico/Sd^,  Gen. 
xxxvi.  33.  Upon  the  ground  of  this  identification  Job  is 
then  made  a  descendant  of  Esau,  for  Jobab  was  a  son  of 
Serach  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33),  and  the  latter  a  grandson  of  Esau 
(Gen.   xxxvi.   10,   13).      According  indeed  to  the  extract  of 
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Alexander  Polyhistor,  Aristeas  is  said  to  have  related  that 
Esau  himself  "  married  Bassara  and  begot  Job  of  her "  {tov 
"Hcrav  <yrjjxavra  Bacraupav  iv  'ES(b/j,  jevvrjaat,  'Ico^).  Most 
probably  however  this  rests  upon  an  inaccurate  reference  of 
Alexander  Polyhistor ;  for  Aristeas,  who  was  quoting  from 
the  Bible,  must  certainly  have  called  Jobab  not  the  son,  but 
correctly  the  great-grandson  of  Esau.  From  Gen.  xxxvl  33 
is  also  derived  the  name  Bassara  as  the  mother  of  Job  (^IcofSa^ 
vtc9  Zapa  eK  Boa6pf)a<;,  where  indeed  Bosra  is  in  reality 
not  the  mother,  but  tlie  native  place  of  Jobab).  Our  author 
already  used  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job.  It 
is  moreover  remarkable,  that  in  the  swpplement  to  Job  in 
the  Septuagint  the  personal  accounts  of  Job  are  compiled 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  Aristeas.  Freudenthal  thinks  it 
certain  that  this  supplement  was  derived  from  Aristeas. 

Comp.  in  general :  C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  iii.  207  sqq.  Herzfeld, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  488  sqq.,  577-579.  Evvald,  vii.  92. 
Freudenthal,  Alex,  Polyhistor,  pp.  136-143,  231. 

5.    Cleodemtis  or  Mcdclius. 

The  work  of  a  certain  Cleodemus  or  Malchus,  of  which  un- 
fortunately only  a  short  notice  is  preserved,  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented a  classic  example  of  that  intermixture  of  native  (Oriental) 
and  Greek  traditions,  which  was  popular  throughout  the  region 
of  Hellenism.  The  notice  in  question  is  communicated  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  but  is  taken  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  etavg. 
ix.  20,  not  directly  from  the  latter,  but  from  Josephus,  Antt. 
i.  15,  who  on  his  part  quotes-  literally  from  Alexander.  The 
author  is  here  called  KXeoBijfio^  6  •7rpo(i)rJTr]<;  6  Kal  MdX-^o<;, 
6  icTTopoov  ra  irepl  ^lovBaloyv  Ka6cb<i  Kal  Mcovaij'i  lajoprjaev  6 
ToiJiodeT7]<;  avTcov.  Both  the  Semitic  name  Malchus  and  the 
contents  of  the  work  prove,  that  the  author  was  no  Greek, 
but  either  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan.  Freudenthal  prefers  the 
latter  view  chiefly  on  account  of  the  intermixture  of  Greek 
and    Jewish   traditions.      But    about    200-100    B.C.    this   is 
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quite  as  possible  in  a  Jew  as  in  a  Samaritan.  In  the  work, 
of  this  Malchus  it  is  related,  that  Abraham  had  three  sons 
by  Keturah,  'Acpepav,  ^Aaovpeijx,  'Id(ppav,  from  whom  the 
Assyrians,  the  town  of  Aphra  and  the  land  of  Africa  derive 
their  names.  The  orthography  of  the  names  (which  I  have 
given  according  to  Freudenthal)  vacillates  considerably.  Hence 
nyiUii^  nQ"'y  and  iSP,  Gen.  xxv.  3,  4,  are  evidently  identical 
with  them.  But  while  in  Gen.  xxv.  Arab  tribes  are  intended, 
our  author  derives  from  them  entirely  different  nations,  which 
were  known  to  him.  He  then  further  relates,  that  the  three 
sons  of  Abraham  departed  with  Heracles  to  Libya  and  Antaeus, 
that  Heracles  married  the  daughter  of  Aphra,  and  of  her 
begat  Diodorus,  whose  son  again  was  Sophonas  (or  Sophax), 
from  whom  the  Sophaki  derive  bheir  name.  These  last 
traditions  are  also  found  in  the  Libyan  (or  Eoman  ?)  history 
of  King  Juba  (Plutarch.  Sertor.  c.  ix.,  also  in  Mliller,  Fragm. 
hist.  gr.  iii.  471)  ;  only  that  the  genealogical  relation  of 
Diodorus  and  Sophax  is  reversed  :  Heracles  begets  Sophax 
of  Tinge,  the  widow  of  Antaeus,  and  Diodorus  is  the  sou  of 
Sophax. 

Comp.  in  general :  C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  iii.  207  sqq.  Vaillant, 
J)&  historicis,  etc.,  pp.  72-74.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Jisrael, 
iii.  489,  575.  Ewald,  vii.  91.  FreudeuthaL  Alex.  Polyh. 
pp.  130-136,  215,  230.  Siegfried,  Zeitschr.  f.  wisseTisch.  Tkeol. 
1875,  p.  476  sq. 

G.  An  anonymous  Writer. 

Among  the  extracts  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  are  found, 
Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  17  and  18,  two,  which  to  judge  by 
their  contents  are  evidently  identical,  although  the  one  is  much 
shorter  than  the  other.  The  longer  (Euseb.  ix.  17)  is  given 
as  an  extract  from  Eupolemus,  who  relates  that  Abraham 
descended  in  the  [thirjteenth  generation  from  the  race  of 
giants,  who  after  the  deluge  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  that  he 
himself  emigrated  from  Chaldaea  to  Phoenicia  and  taught  the 
Phoenicians  rpoira<i  rjkiov   kuI    creXy-?/?   kuI   ra   aWa   ttuvtu. 
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He  also  proved  of  assistance  to  tliem  in  war.  He  then 
departed  by  reason  of  a  famine  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  with 
the  priests  in  Heliopolis  and  taught  tliem  much,  instructing 
them  in  ttjv  da-rpoXoyiav  koI  to,  \onrd.  The  real  discoverer 
however  of  astrology  was  Enoch,  who  received  it  from  the 
angels  and  imparted  it  to  men.  We  are  told  the  same 
virtually,  but  more  briefly,  in  the  second  extract,  Euseb.  ix.  18, 
which  Alexander  Polyhistor  derived  from  an  anonymous  work 
(eV  he  dhea'n-6roL<i  evpo/xev).  If  this  parallel  narrative  is  itself 
striking,  it  must  also  be  added,  that  the  longer  extract  can 
scarcely  be  from  Eapolemus.  Eapolemus  was  a  Jew,  but  in 
the  extract  Gerizim  is  explained  by  spot  vyjrLarov.  Also 
according  to  Eupolenms  Moses  was  the  first  sage  (Euseb.  ix. 
26),  while  in  the  extract  Abraham  is  already  glorified  as  the 
father  of  all  science.  Hence  the  supposition  of  Ereudenthal, 
that  the  original  of  both  extracts  was  one  and  the  same,  viz. 
the  anonymous  work  of  a  Samaritan,  and  that  the  longer 
extract  of  Alexander  has  been  ascribed  by  an  oversight  to 
Eupolemus,  is  one  which  commends  itself.  In  this  work 
also,  as  remains  to  be  mentioned,  Greek  traditions  and 
Scripture  history  are  again  blended. 

Comp.  in  general :  C.  Mtiller,  Fragm.  iii.  207  sqq.  Freuden- 
thal,  Alex.  Polyh.  pp.  82-103,  207  sq.,  223  sqq.  Siegfried, 
Zaitschr.  fur  wissenschaftl.  Thcol,  1875,  p.  476. 

7.  Jason  of  Cyrene  and  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  authors  from  whom  extracts  were  made  by  Alexander 
Polyhistor  compiled  chiefly  from  the  older  Scripture  history. 
The  work  of  Jason  of  Cyrene,  on  which  our  second  Book  of 
Maccabees  is  based,  is  an  example  of  the  treatment  of  those 
important  epochs  of  later  Jewish  history,  in  which  they  had 
themselves  lived,  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  Eor  this  book  is,  as 
the  author  himself  informs  us,  only  an  abridgment  (eViTo/477, 
2  Mace.  ii.  26,  28)  from  the  larger  work  of  a  certain  Jason 
of  Cyrene  (2  Mace.  ii.  23).     The  original  work  comprised  five 
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volumes,  wliicli  are  in  our  second  Book  of  Maccabees  condensed 
into  one  (2  Mace.  ii.  23).  Thus  the  contents  of  the  former 
seem  to  have  been  parallel  with  those  of  the  latter.  The 
abridgment  handed  down  to  us  tells  first  of  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  undertaken  in  the  time 
of  Seleucus  IV.  (b.c.  175)  by  his  minister  Heliodorus ;  it  then 
relates  the  religious  persecution  of  Antioclms  Epiphanes  and 
the  apostasy  of  a  portion  of  the  Jews  ;  and  lastly  recounts 
the  Maccabaean  rising  and  its  progress  down  to  the  decisive 
victory  of  Judas  over  Nicanor  (160  B.C.).  Thus  the  book 
comprises  a  period  of  not  much  more  than  fifteen  years, 
175-160  B.C.  The  events  related  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  in  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  But  the  narrative 
differs  in  many  particulars,  and  in  some  parts  even  in  the 
order  of  the  events,  from  tlie  account  in  the  first  book.  The 
differences  are  of  such  a  kind  that  an  acquaintance  with  that 
book  can  hardly  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  our  author 
(Hitzig,  Gesch.  dcs  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  415,  liolds  the  opposite 
view).  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  on  the 
whole,  the  simple  narrative  of  1  Mace,  based  as  it  is  on  good 
native  sources,  deserves  the  preference  over  the  rhetorical 
narrative  of  the  second.  On  the  other  hand  the  latter  offers  a 
copiousness  of  independent  detail,  especially  in  the  preliminary 
history  of  the  Maccabaean  rising,  the  historical  truth  of  which 
there  are  no  grounds  for  doubting.  The  view  must  therefore 
be  accepted,  that  contemporary  sources  of  information  were 
at  the  disposal  also  of  Jason  of  Gyrene,  but  that  these  were 
probably  not  in  writing,  but  only  the  oral  accounts  of  con- 
temporaries, who  narrated  from  memory  the  events  of  those 
fifteen  years.  If  such  narratives  reached  Jason  not  directly, 
but  through  a  series  of  intermediaries,  this  would  explain  both 
the  copiousness  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  details. 

If  the  view  that  Jason  of  Gyrene  derived  the  history  he 
relates  from  the  lips  of  contemporaries  is  correct,  he  must  have 
written  not  long  after  160  B.C.  At  all  events,  unless  we  are 
willin;];  to  allow  for  the  use  of  written  documents  also,  we  must 
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not  make  the  interval  between  the  events  and  the  date  of 
the  author  too  long,  as  otherwise  an  acquaintance  with  such 
numerous  and  yet  relatively  correct  particulars  would  be  no 
longer  possible.  Nor  does  the  mythical  character  of  many 
of  the  narratives  {e.g.  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  the  seven 
brethren,  2  Mace,  vi.-vii.)  tend  against  the  view  of  so  early 
an  ori'nn.  For  a  period  of  a  few  decades — especially  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  events — is  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  formation  of  such  myths.  The  unhistorical  notice, 
XV.  37,  that  after  the  victory  over  Nicanor  Jerusalem  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews,  can  indeed  only  have  been 
written  by  one  at  a  great  distance  from  the  events.  But 
on  the  other  hand  this  scarcely  affects  Jason  but  his  epito- 
mizer.  Why  the  narrative  breaks  off  at  the  victory  over 
Nicanor  is  somewhat  enigmatical.  Perhaps  this  ending  was 
not  contemplated  by  Jason. 

"With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  epitomizer  it  can  only  be 
said,  that  he  is  certainly  more  ancient  than  Philo,  who  seems 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  book.  Both  the  original 
work  and  the  epitome  were  without  doubt  originally  written 
in  Greek.  For  it  is  very  characteristically  distinguished  by 
its  rhetorical  Greek  style  from  the  annalistic  Hebrew  style  of 
the  first  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  second  book  is  very  unlike 
the  first  in  another  respect  also  ;  it  aims  directly  at  ediiication 
by  the  narrative  of  the  heroic  faith  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of 
the  marvellous  events  by  which  God  preserved  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Jewish  religion  and  worship. 

The  two  letters,  which  are  now  placed  before  this  book 
(2  Mace,  i.-ii.  18),  stand  in  no  connection  with  it.  They 
are  letters  of  the  Palestinian  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  in  which 
the  latter  are  summoned  to"  the  feast  of  the  Dedication.  They 
are  evidently  two  originally  independent  pieces  of  writing, 
afterwards  combined  by  a  later  hand,  but  not  that  of  the 
epitomizer,  with  this  second  Book  of  Maccabees.  Their 
purpose  is  to  influence  the  Egyptian  Jews  with  respect  to  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication. 
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lu  Philo's  work,  Quod  omnis  prdbus  liber,  §  13  (Mang.  ii.  459), 
is  described  the  manner  in  which  many  tyrants  have  persecuted 
the  pious  and  virtuous.  The  several  features  of  this  description 
so  greatly  recall  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  second 
Book  of  Maccabees,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  book  on 
the  part  of  Philo  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  conip.  Lucius,  Dcr 
Ussciiismus  (1881),  pp.  36-39.  Josephus  has  indeed  a  few 
points   in   common  with  this   book,  which   are   absent   from 

1  Mace,  (see  Grimm,  Exegct.  Handh.  zu  2  Mace.  p.  13).  It  is 
nevertheless  very  improbable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
second  Book  of  Maccabees  (see  Grimm,  p.  20).  On  the  other 
hand  the  philosophical  exhortation,  known  as  the  fourth  Book 
of  ]\Iaccabees,  is  entirely  based  upon  it. 

Christian  tcstiniony  begins  with  Heb.  xi.  35  ;  for  hufiTavlaSriaoLv 
evidently  refers  to  2  Mace.  vi.  19,  28  (i-^/  r6  rv^/.Tavov  'rpoarr/s, 
irri  7-0  TviJ.'rravov  euSiug  v'^6s),  while  other  allusions  in  Heb.  xi.  35  .sq. 
recall  2  Mace,  vi.-vii.  Comp.  Bleek,  Stud,  und  Kritik,  1853, 
p.  339,  and  Bleek's  Commentary  on  Heb.  xi.  35.  The  oldest 
quotation  is  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  97 :  '  Api(r7o,3o{jXuj  .  .  . 

ob    [MkiJATirai    6    cuvrr/.^d;j.svo;    rrjv    tu/v    Mazxa^a'r/.oJv    £'riro/j,r;v  (comp. 

2  ]\Iacc.  i.  10).  Hippolytus  in  his  work,  de  Christo  et  Anti- 
christo,  c.  49  (Lagarde,  p.  25),  refers  to  this  book  in  the  words : 
xa/  TaZra  jMiv  .  .  ,    giff-^fiavrot.i  sv  ToTg  MaKza^uixoTg. 

Origen  appeals  in  many  passages  to  this  book  in  proof  of 
important  doctrines :  1.  Of  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo 
to  2  Mace.  vii.  28  (c^  oix  ovrwv  l-olriafv  aura  6  Qioz):  Comment,  in 
Joann.  vol.  i.  c.  18  (Lommatzsch,  i.  37);  de  principiis,  ii.  1.  5 
(Lommatzsch,  xxi.  142).  2,  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession 
of  saints  to-  2  Mace.  XV.  14  (6  -s-oXXa  'jpoasv^o/xivog  mpl  rou  XaoZ 
xaJ  rng  ayiag  t&Xew;  'Itps/Miag) :  Corament.  in  Joann.  vol.  xiii. 
c.  57  (Lommatzsch,  ii.  120);  in  Cant.  Cant.  lib.  iii.  (Lommatzsch, 
XV.  26) ;  de  oratione,  c.  11  (Lommatzsch,  xvii.  125).  3.  He  also 
makes  special  and  very  full  mention  of  the  history  of  Eleazar 
and  the  seven  Maccabaean  brothers  (2  Mace.  vi.  1 8-vii.  _^?i.)  as 
glorious  examples  of  dauntless  martyrdom  in  the  I'Jxhortatio 
ad  martyrium,  c.  22-27  (Lommatzsch,  xx.  261-268)  ;  comp. 
also  Comment,  in  cpist.  ad  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  10  (Lommatzsch, 
vi.  305).  4.  Other  quotations  in  Origen :  fragm.  in  Exod. 
(Lommatzsch,  viii.  302)  ;  contra  Ccls.  viii.  46,  Jin.  (Lommatzsch, 
XX.  176). 

Cyprian  also  quotes  the  history  of  the  JMaccabaean  martyrs, 
2  Mace,  vi.-vii.  {ad  Fortunatum,  c.  11,  and  Tcstim.  iii.  17).  The 
Fathers  in  general  have  delighted  in  treating  of  these  Macca- 
baean martyrs  (often  with  the  use  of  the  so-called  fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees) ;  nay,  they  were  at  last  transplanted  among 
Christian  saints.     For  material  bearing  on  this,  see  Wetstein's 
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notes  on  Origen,  Exliort.  ad  martyr,  c.  23  (Lommatzscli,  xx.  262), 
and  the  Vitae,  Sanctorum  (Lipomannus,  Surius,  Bollandist., 
Nilles'  KaUndarium  manuale,  1879  to  August  1);  some  also  in 
Freudenthal,  Die  Flavins  Josephus  heigelegte  Schrift  uber  die 
ITerrschaft  der  Vernunft  (1869),  p.  29  sqq.  Creiizer,  Stud,  und 
Krit.  1853,  p.  85  sq.  Bahr,  Die  christlichen  Dichter  und 
Geschichtschreiber  Boms  (2nd  ed.  1872),  p.  50  sqq. 

Its  title  as  the  second  Book  of  the  Maccahees  is  first  found  in 
Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  viii.  9,fn.:  ' Af>i(rr6[3ov>.oc  .  .  .  olrog  5'  avTog 
izir^oc,  oh  Kai  7}  bivrspa  tuv  MuxxafSaiuv  Iv  apyj]  r^g  /3//3/.oo 
(j^vriiMonUi.  Hieronymus,  Brol.  galeatus  to  the  Books  of  Samuel 
(Vallarsi,  ix.  459)  :  Machabaeorum  primum  librum  Hebraicum 
reperi.  Sccundus  Graecus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque  (ppdgn 
probari  potest. 

With  respect  to  manuscripts-,  editions  and  ancient  translations, 
what  was  said  above,  p.  10,  in  the  case  of  the  first  Book  of 
Maccabees,  applies  in  most  instances  to  the  second.  We  need 
only  remark :  (1)  that  the  second  Book*of  Maccabees  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  cod.  Sinaiticus,  and  (2)  that  besides  the  old  Latin 
translation,  which  has  passed  into  the  Vulgate  (and  which  alone 
Sabatier,  Bihlior.  sacror.  Bat.  versiones  antiquae,  vol.  ii.,  knows), 
there  is  another  in  a  cod.  Ambrosianus  from  which  Peyron  has 
published  it  {Ciceronis  orationum  pro  Scauro,  pro  Tidlio  et  in 
Clodiiim  fragmcnta  inedita,  1824,  p.  73  sqq.);  the  edition  of  the 
same  text  promised  for  Ceriani's  Monumenta  sacra  et  prof.  vol.  i. 
fasc.  3,  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

The  exegeticcd  and  critical  literature  also  of  this  book  is 
almost  entirely  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees 
(see  above,  p.  11  sq.).  In  the  Bxegetisches  Handhuch  zu  den 
Apohryphen  (Leipzig  1857)  the  fourth  part  compiled  by  Grimm 
treats  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  Ijooks  of  the  Maccabees. 
We  mention  besides:  [H.  Eberh.  Glo.  Paulus],  "Ueber  das 
zweyte  Buch  der  Maccabaer "  (Eichhorn's  Allg.  BiUioth.  der 
lihl.  Biteratur,  vol.  i.  1787,  pp.  233-241).  Bertheau,  De  sccundo 
lihro  MaccabcLcorum,  Gotting.  1829.  Herzfeld,  Gcsch.  des  Volkes 
Jisrael,  ii.  443-456.  Patrizzi,  De  consensu  utriusque  libri 
Machcd)aeorum,  Pomae  1856.  Cigoi,  Historischchronologische 
Schiuierigkeiten  im  ziveiten  Mahkabdcrhuche,  Klagenfurt  1868. 
Kasten,  Der  historische  Werth  des  zweiten  Buchcs  der  Makkdbaer^ 
Stolp  1879  (Gymnasialprogr.). 

On  the  two  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  see  (besides 
the  above-named  literature)  :  Valckenaer,  De  Aristohulo,  pp. 
38-44.  Schliinkes,  Bpistolae  quae  secundo  Mace,  libro  i.  1-9, 
legitur  escplicatio.  Colon.  1844.  The  same,  Difficiliorum  locorumi 
epistolae  quae  2  Mace.  i.  10-ii.  18,  legitur  explicatio.  Colon.  1847. 
Gratz,  "  Das  Sendschreiben  der  Palastinenser  an  die  agyptisch- 
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judaischen  Gemeinden  wegen  der  Feier  der  Tempelweihe " 
{MonatsscliT.  far  Gesclu  und  Wissensch.  des  Judcnth.  1877, 
pp.  1-16,  49-60). 


8,  The  Third  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  so  -  called  third  Book  of  Maccabees  may  here  be 
mentioned  along  with  the  second,  as  having  at  least  the  form 
of  an  historical  narrative  of  a  supposed  episode  of  later  Jewish 
history.  In  truth  it  is  a  tolerably  insipid  piece  of  fiction 
founded  at  most  on  an  entirely  unascertainable  historical  fact. 
It  relates  how  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  after  his  victory  over 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  Piaphia,  came  to  Jerusalem  and 
entertained  the  desire,  of  entering  also  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  As  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by 
any  representations,  the  Jews  in  their  distress  cried  to  God, 
who  heard  their  prayer  and  struck  Ptolemy,  so  that  he  fell 
stunned  to  the  ground  (i.-ii.  24).  Ptolemy  exasperated 
returned  to  Egypt  and  meditated  revenge.  He  deprived  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  of  their  civic  rights,  and  commanded  that 
all  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
should  be  brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were 
confined  in  the  racecourse.  Their  number  was  so  great,  tliat 
the  clerks,  who  were  to  write  down  the  names  of  each,  had 
not,  after  forty  days'  labour,  come  to  the  end,  and  were  obliged 
to  leave  off  for  want  of  writing  materials  (ii.  25-iv.  fin). 
Ptolemy  now  commanded  that  five  hundred  elephants  should 
be  intoxicated  by  wine  and  incense  and  incited  against  the 
people  in  the  racecourse.  When  all  preparations  had  been 
made  the  execution  was  delayed  till  the  next  day,  because 
the  king  had  slept  till  the  time  for  his  chief  meal.  On  the 
second  day  too  nothing  was  done,  because  the  king  had, 
through  the  dispensation  of  God,  suddenly  forgotten  every- 
thing, and  was  very  angry  to  find  that  hostile  designs  were 
entertained  against  his  faithful  servants  the  Jews.  On  the 
same   day   however  he    repeated    at    his    repast    the    former 
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order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  When  then  on  the 
third  day  matters  at  last  seemed  getting  serious,  and  the  king 
was  already  approaching  the  racecourse  with  his  troops,  two 
angels  appeared  from  heaven  at  the  prayer  of  the  Jews  and 
paralysed  the  troops  of  the  king  with  terror.  The  elephants 
then  rushed  upon  the  troops  of  the  king,  trampled  on  and 
destroyed  them  (v.-vi.  21).  The  king  was  now  much  irritated 
against  his  counsellors  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  be 
liberated  from  their  chains,  nay,  to  be  entertained  for  seven 
days  at  his  expense.  Then  they  celebrated  their  deliverance 
with  feasting  and  rejoicing,  and  resolved  to  keep  these  days 
as  festivals  for  ever.  And  the  king  issued  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection in  favour  of  the  Jews  to  all  governors  in  the  provinces, 
and  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  put  to  death  such  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  as  had  apostatized  from  the  faith.  They 
made  abundant  use  of  this  permission  and  returned  joyfully 
home  (vi,  22-vii.  fin). 

This  narrative  is  not  only  almost  throughout  a  m.ere 
fiction,  but  it  belongs,  among  productions  of  the  kind,  to 
those  of  the  weakest  sort.  The  author  evidently  revels 
in  keeping  up  psychological  impossibilities.  The  style 
also  corresponds,  being  bombastic  and  involved.  The  only 
foundation  for  the  author's  fiction  seems  to  have  been 
an  old  legend  which  we  still  read  in  Josephus.  For  he 
relates  {contra  Apion.  ii.  5)  that  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon  cast 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  as  adherents  of  Cleopatra 
were  his  political  opponents,  to  intoxicated  elephants,  who 
however  turned  instead  against  the  friends  of  the  king, 
whereupon  the  king  gave  up  his  purpose  and  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  celebrated  the  day  in  remembrance  of  the  event. 
According  to  this  account  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  whicli 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  third  Book  of  Maccabees  (vi.  36), 
seems  at  all  events  to  be  historical.  And  some  unascertained 
fact  may  certainly  be  the  foundation  of  the  legend,  the  older 
form  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Josephus, 
since  all  is  in  his  account  simpler  and  more  psycho] ogicallv 
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compreliensible,  and  lie  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
third  Book  of  Maccabees.  When  then  the  latter  refers  the 
history  to  Ptolemy  IV,  instead  of  YIL,  this  is  already  a 
divergence  from  the  older  legend,  and  still  more  so  are  the 
other  additions  with  which  the  author  has  enriched  his 
narrative. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  author,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
ventured  is  a  conjecture.  The  contents  and  tendency  of  the 
book  seem  to  presuppose  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  on  account  of  which  the  author  desires  to  comfort  and 
encourage  his  co-religionists.  This  leads  our  thoughts  to  thi 
time  of  Calif/ula,  when  such  a  persecution  on  a  large  scale 
took  place  for  the  first  time.  Hence  Ewald,  Hausrath,  Eeuss 
and  others  place  the  composition  of  the  book  in  his  reign. 
But  then  it  would  be  strange,  that  the  author  does  not  make 
Ptolemy  lay  claim  to  divine  honours,  which  was  the  chief 
stumbling-block  in  the  case  of  Caligula.  On  the  whole  we 
should  expect  in  it  more  special  references  to  events  under 
Caligula.  Hence  we  can  but  approve  of  Grimm's  reserva- 
tion, though  he  has  every  inclination  to  agree  with  Ewald's 
hypothesis  {Exerjct.  Handb.  p.  218  sq.).  In  general,  we 
may  say,  that  the  book  originated  at  the  earliest  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  at  the  latest  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ ;  the  former,  because  the  author  already  knows 
the  Greek  additions  to  Daniel  (vi.  G)  ;  the  latter,  because 
it  would  otherwise  have  found  no  acceptance  with  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  oldest  CJiristian  testimony  is  the  Canoncs  apost.  (in 
Cotelier,  Pair,  apost.  2nd  ed.  i.  453)  canon  76  (al.  85) :  Maxxa- 
^aiuv  rpia.  The  stichometry  of  Nicephorus  also  reckons : 
Maxx«/3ai>.a  y'  (in  Credner,  Ziir  Gesch.  des  Kanovs,  p.  119).  In 
tlie  Synopsis  Athanasii  stands  instead  Maxxa/Sa/xa  ^iSxia  6', 
l\7o\ilMa'r/.d  (Credner,  p.  144),  where,  according  to  Credner's 
conjecture,  xa/  is  perhaps  to  be  read  instead  of  the  number 
b' ,  so  that  our  third  Book  of  ]\Iaccabees  would  have  to  be 
tmderstood  by  UroXifia'iy.d.  For  other  testimony,  see  Eichhorn, 
Einl.  in  die  apohr.  Scliriftcn  des  A.  T.  p.  288  sq.  Grimm, 
Ilandh.  p.  221  sq.     The  hook  seems  never  to  Jiave  heen  known  in 
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the  Latin  Cliiircli,  on  which  account  it  is  al)sent  from  the 
Vulgate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  found  approbation  in  the 
Syrian  Church,  as  the  existing  old  Sjriac  translation  proves. 
The  name  "  Book  of  Maccabees  "  has  been  very  inaptly  given 
to  the  book,  merely  because  here  also  a  persecution  of  Jews 
faithful  to  their  religion  is  the  subject. 

The  book  is  as  a  rule  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  so  especially  in  the  cod.  Alexandrinus.  Hence  it  is  also 
found  in  most  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  separate 
editions  of  the  Greek  apocryphal  books  (see  above,  p.  10  sq.). 
Of  ancient  versions  the  old  Syriac  need  only  be  mentioned 
here  (see  above,  p.  11). 

Eor  the  exegetical  aids  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Com- 
mentary:  Grimm,  "Das  zweite,  dritte  und  vierte  Buch  der 
Maccabaer"  (Uxcgetisches  JIa?idbuch  zu  den  Apohryphen  des 
A.T.'s,  Part  4),  Leipzig  1857.  Investigations  :  Eichhorn,  Einl.  in 
die  apohryphischen  Schriften  des  A.T.\\)\).  278-290.  Bertholdt, 
Einl.  in  sammtliche  hanon.  und  apokr.  Schriften  des  A.  u.  N.  T. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1082-1091.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv. 
611-614.  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einl.  in  das  A.T.'s,  p.  572  sq. 
Keil,  Ei7il.  in  das  A.T.  3rd  ed.  p.  720  sq.  Hausrath,  Neutesta- 
mentl.  Zeitgesch.  2nd  ed.  ii.  262-265.  Eeuss,  Gesch.  der  hcil 
Schriften  Alten  Testaments,  §  574. 


9.  Fhilo's  Historical  Works. 

Philo,  the  philosopher,  must  also  be  named  here  as  a 
M'riter  of  works  on  Jewish  history.  Indeed  he  has  left  us 
narratives  not  only  from  the  more  ancient  history,  but  also 
from  that  of  his  oion  times. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  former  a  large  work,  which  has 
been  preserved  almost  entire,  viz.  a  comprehensive  delineation 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  must  first  be  mentioned.  It  is  not 
indeed  an  historical  narrative  properly  so  called,  but  a  syste- 
matic statement ;  still  it  is  one  so  made,  that  Philo  attempts 
therein  to  give  a  survey  of  the  legislative  labours  of  Moses 
himself,  i.e.  of  the  virtual  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  That 
he  does  not  do  this  without  being  essentially  influenced  by 
his  own  philosophical  views  is  a  thing  self-evident.  But  still 
his  purpose  is  simply  to  give,  in  an  objective  historical 
manner,  a   survey    of  the   Mosaic  legislation.       The    several 
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parts  of  this  work  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  manuscripts 
and  editions  under  special  titles,  as  though  they  were  separate 
books.  It  will  be  shown  below,  §  34,  that  the  plan  of  the 
whole  work  is  as  follows :  (a)  The  first  book  refers  to  the 
creation  of  the  world.  For  Moses  treated  of  tliis  in  the 
beginning  of  his  work,  to  make  it  plain  that  his  legislation 
was  according  to  the  will  of  nature,  (h)  The  following  books 
treat  of  the  lives  of  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  but  so  that  the  first  three  are  only  briefly 
treated  in  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Abraliam,  while  the 
last  four  have  each  a  separate  book  devoted  to  them.  Tlie 
lives  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  have  been  preserved.  The 
histories  of  all  these  individuals  is  related,  because  by  their 
lives  they  exhibit  the  universal  types  of  morality,  "  the  living 
unwritten  laws."  (c)  Next  follows  the  Icgislaiion  'proper,  the 
ten  chief  commandments,  first  in  one  book  and  then  in  four 
books,  the  special  laws  arranged  according  to  the  rubrics  of  the 
ten  commandments  (particulars,  §  34).  Thus  a  survey  is 
really  taken  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  Tiie 
tendency  of  the  entire  work  is  everywhere  to  hold  up  the 
Jewish  law  as  the  wisest  and  most  humane.  The  ritual  and 
ceremonial  laws  are  not  passed  by ;  but  Philo  always  knows 
how  to  realize  their  rational  side,  so  that  he  who  perfectly 
observes  them  is  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  most  cultured 
man,  the  true  philosopher.  This  also  makes  it  clear  that  the 
work,  if  not  solely,  was  chiefly  intended  for  non-Jewish  readers. 
The  educated  of  all  nations  were  to  be  brought  by  it  to  the 
perception,  that  the  Jewish  was  the  most  perfect  law,  the  law 
by  which  men  were  best  trained  to  be  good  citizens  and  true 
philosophers. 

In  a  separate  M'ork,  which  does  not,  as  has  been  usually 
supposed,  belong  to  this  collective  work,  Thilo  has  also  written 
a  life  of  Moses  himself.  In  this  also  the  manner  and  object 
are  the  same  as  in  the  systematic  work.  ^Moses  is  described 
as  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  lawgivers,  and  as  raised  above  all 
others  by  mighty  deeds  and  miraculous  experiences. 
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2.  Philo  also  described  in  a  lengthy  work  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  saddest  episode  of  the  Jewish  history  of  his 
times,  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Caligula.  By  way  of 
introduction  he  spoke  also  in  it  of  the  persecutions  brought 
about  by  Sejanus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  work,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  contained  five  books.  The  two  which  have 
come  down  to  us  (in  Flaccum  and  de  Icgatione  ad  Cajuni) 
probably  formed  the  third  and  fourth  (particulars,  §  34). 
riulo  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  narrates, 
nay,  as  leader  of  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Caligula,  a  prominent 
sharer  in  them,  his  work  is  a  first-class  authority  for  the 
history  of  this  period. 

10.  Josephus. 

The  best  known  historian  of  Jewish  affixirs  in  the  Greek 
language  is  the  Palestinian  Josephus,  properly  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Matthias,  a  priest  of  Jerusalem.  Of  his  two  chief  works  one 
is,  the  'IofSat/c?7  ^Ap-^aLoXojta,  a  comprehensive  delineation  of 
the  entire  Jewish  history  from  the  beginning  to  his  own  times. 
It  is  the  most  extensive  work  on  Jewish  history  in  the  Greek 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  has  on  that 
account  so  retained  the  lasting  favour  of  Jewish,  heathen  and 
Christian  readers,  as  to  have  been  preserved  entire  in  numerous 
manuscripts  (particulars,  see  above,  Div.  i.  vol.  i.  §  3).  Not- 
withstanding its  great  difference  from  the  philosophizing  delinea- 
tion of  Philo,  its  tendency  is  similar.  For  it  is  the  purpose  of 
Josephus,  not  only  to  instruct  his  heathen  readers,  for  whom  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  intended,  in  the  history  of  his  people, 
but  also  to  inspire  them  with  respect  for  the  Jewish  nation,  both 
as  having  a  history  of  hoar  antiquity,  and  a  long  series  of  cele- 
brities both  in  peace  and  war  to  point  to,  and  as  able  to  bear 
comparison  in  respect  of  laws  and  institutions  with  any  nation 
(comp.  especially  Antt.  xvi.  6.  8).  The  other  chief  work  of 
Josephus,  the  History  of  the  Jewish  War  from  a.d.  66—73, 
gives  the  history  more  for  its  own  sake.     The  events  of  these 
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years  are  iii  tljemselves  so  important,  that  they  seemed  worthy 
of  a  detailed  description.  Perhaps  it  was  written  by  command 
of  Vespasian,  from  whom  Josephus  received  an  annual  salary 
(Vita,  7G),  and  to  whom  the  work  was  delivered  as  soon  as  it 
was  completed  {contra  Ajpion.  i.  9  ;  Vita,  65).  If  a  tendency 
to  boasting  is  detected  in  it,  tliis  refers  rather  to  the  indi- 
vidual Josephus  and  the  liomans  than  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

11.  Justus  of  Tiberias. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  a  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman 
of  Josephus,  was  also  his  fellow-labourer.  He  too  devoteel 
himself  to  authorship  after  the  destruction  of  his  nation,  but 
having  been  less  successful  therein  than  Josephus,  his  works 
were  less  read,  and  have  therefore  been  lost.  He  has  this  in 
common  with  Josephus,  that  he  too  treated  both  of  Jewish 
history  as  a  whole  and  of  the  events  of  his  own  times,  each  in 
one  work.  His  History  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  from  Moses  to 
Agrippa  XL,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  Photius,  who 
was  still  acquainted  with  it  {Bihlioth.  Cod.  33),  "  very  brief  in 
expression,  and  passed  over  much  that  was  necessary."  As  it 
was  made  use  of  by  Julius  Africanus  in  his  Chronicle,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  its  form  was  that  of  a  chronicle,  in 
which  stress  was  chiefly  laid  upon  the  settling  of  the 
chronology. 

In  another  work  Justus  seems  to  have  presented,  whether 
wholly  or  partly,  the  History  of  the  Jewish  War  in  a  manner 
by  which  Josephus  felt  himself  compromised,  since  in  his 
Vita  he  enters  into  a  very  warm  controversy  against  Justus. 


IV.    Eric  rOETKY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

1.  Philo  the  Epic  Poet. 

The  appropriation  of  Greek  forms  of  literature  on  the  part 
of  tlie   Hellenistic  Jews  did  not  stop  at  prose.      Even  the  epic 
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and  dramatic  jpoetry  of  the  Greeks  were  transplanted  to  the  soil 
of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  the  sacred  history  being  sung  under  the 
form  of  the  Greek  Epos,  nay,  represented  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  drama.  For  what  is  still  preserved  of  this  remarkable 
literature,  we  are  indebted  to  the  extracts  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  which  have  been  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
Fraeparatio  evangelica  (see  above,  p.  197  sqq.). 

Three  small  fragments  from  a  Greek  poem  "  On  Jerusalem  " 
(Ilepl  ra  'lepoaoXv/na)  by  a  certain  Philo  are  given  by 
Eusebius  (Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  ix.  20,  24,  37).  The  subject 
of  the  first  is  Abraham,  of  the  second  Joseph,  of  the  third 
the  springs  and  water-pipes  of  Jerusalem,  the  abundance 
of  which  is  extolled.  The  first  and  third  are  taken  from  the 
first  book  of  the  work  quoted  (ix.  20  :  ^IXcov  iv  tw  Trpcora 
Tcov  JJepl  ra  'Iepoa6Xv/j,a;  ix.  37:  ^iXwv  iv  rot?  Ilepl 
' lepoaoXvjjicov  .  .  .  eV  rfj  TrpcoTrf)  ;  the  second  professedly 
from  the  fourteenth  (ix.  24 :  ^i\wv  iv  rfj  iS'  twv  Ilepl 
' lepoaoXvfia).  But  that  Philo  should  have  used  fourteen 
books  to  get  as  far  as  the  history  of  Joseph  is  too  improbable. 
Hence  we  may  suppose  with  Ereudenthal,  that  possibly  we 
must  read  iv  rfj  ih'  instead  of  iv  tj}  B'.  The  language  of  Philo 
is  that  of  the  Greek  epic,  but  his  hexameters  are  written 
with  a  true  contempt  of  Greek  prosody,  and  the  diction  is 
pompous,  and  so  involved  as  to  be  unintelligible 

The  Philo  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  141, 
and  by  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  i.  23  (  =  Euseb.  Fraep.  evang. 
ix.  42),  and  whom  Josephus  distinguishes  from  the  more 
recent  philosopher  by  calling  him  Philo  the  elder  {^ikfov  6 
irpeo-^vTepo^i),  is  certainly  identical  with  our  epic  writer. 
According  to  the  notice  of  him  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  we 
might  indeed  suppose,  that  some  prose  writer,  who  treated 
Jewish  history  in  like  manner  as  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus 
do,  was  spoken  of  {Strom,  i.  21,  141  :  ^IXwv  Be  kuI  avT6<i 
dveypaylre  roi)^  ^aaiXei'i  rov<i  ^lovBaicov  BLa(})(t)V(o<i  rSt  Arj^r}- 
Tpitp).  Josephus  took  him  for  a  heathen,  for  he  adduces  him, 
together  with  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  as  a  proof,  that  many 
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heathen  authors  also  had  a  tolerably  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Jewish  history.  But  the  circumstance  that  both  Clemens 
and  Josephus,  in  tlie  passages  cited,  place  this  Philo  in  the 
same  series  as  Demetrius  and  Eupolenms  (both  have  the  order 
Demetrius,  Philo,  Eupolemus),  proves,  that  both  were  drawing 
irom  the  same  source,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  Alexander 
Polyhistor.  Since  then  no  other  Philo  than  the  epic  writer 
ocjurs  in  the  copious  contributions  from  Alexander  Polyhistor 
in  Eusebius,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  Clemens  and  Josephus 
mean  the  same.  Consequently  Philo,  as  the  fragments  in 
Eusebius  give  us  reason  to  suppose,  sang  in  such  wise  of  the 
town  of  Jerusalem  as  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  kings. 

As  to  the  date  of  Philo  this  much  only  can  be  said,  that  he 
preceded  Alexander  Polyhistor.  Hence  lie  may  be  perhaps 
placed  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  he  was  a  Jew,  but  from  the  tenor  of  his 
poem  it  can  scarcely  be  doubtfuh 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetius,  Demonstr.  ev.  Prop.  iv.  c.  2,  §  33. 
Yiger's  Anm.  zu  Uusch.  ix.  20.  Philippson,  Ezcchid  clcs  jixdischen 
Trailer spieldichters  Auszug  aus  Uf/j/pten  loul  Philo  dcs  Acltercn 
Jerusalem,  1S30.  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  der  jild.  Focsie  (1836), 
pp.  24,  209.  Dahne,  Geschichtl.  Darstelhing  der  jiid.-alex. 
Jieligions-Philosophie,  ii.  215,  note.  Cruice,  De  Fl.  Joscpld  fide 
(1844),  p.  61  sq.  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iii.  207  sqq. 
llerzfeld,  Geseh.  des  Volkes  Jisracl,  iii.  519,  575.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  338,  vii.  91.  Freudenthai,  Alex.  Poli/histor, 
pp.  34,  100,  170. 

2.  Theodotiis. 

The  poem  of  Theodotus  on  Sichem,  a  long  portion  from 
which  is  given  partly  by  verbal  quotation,  partly  by  a  state- 
ment of  its  contents,  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  22,  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Piiilo  on  Jerusalem. 
Tlie  entire  portion  refers  to  the  liistory  of  the  town  of  Sichevi. 
Its  situation   is  first  described,  and  then  its  seizure  by  the 
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Hebrews,  in  accordance  with  Gen.  xxxiv. ;  how  Jacob  first 
dwelt  in  Mesopotamia,  there  married  and  begat  children,  then 
departed  with  them  to  the  district  of  Sichem,  and  received  a 
portion  of  land  from  Emmor  the  king  of  Sichem  ;  next,  how 
Sichem  the  son  of  Emmor  ravished  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
whereupon   Jacob  declared   himself  ready  to  give   Dinah  to 
Sichem  to  wife,  on  condition  that  all  the  Sichemites  should 
be  circumcised;   and   lastly,  how  Simeon  and   Levi,  two  of 
Jacob's   sons,  slew  Emmor  and   Sichem  and,  in   conjunction 
with   their   brethren,  destroyed   the   city   of  the   Sichemites. 
Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  not  being  mentioned  till  after 
the  description  of  the  town  of  Sichem,  and  only  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  its  seizure  by  the  Hebrews  which 
follows,  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of  the  town  of  Sichem  is 
the  real  theme  of  the  poem  ;  and  since  it  is  called  a  "  holy  city" 
{lepov  aarv),  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Theodotus  was  a 
Samaritan.      Hence    the    title   Ilepl  'lovSaicov    given   to  the 
poem  in  Eusebius  can  hardly  be  accurate.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  extract  it  is  said,  that  the  town  had  its  name 
from  Sikimios,  a  son  of  Hermes  (diro  Xncifiiov  tov  'Epfiov). 
Theodotus  thus  seems  like  other  Hellenists  to  have  embellished 
Jewish   history  with    scraps   from    Greek  mythology.      The 
diction,   as   well    as   the   construction  of  the  hexameters,  is 
better  than  Philo's.      With  respect  to  date,  what  was  said  of 
Philo  applies  here  also. 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetius,  Demonstr.  ev.  iv.  2.  32.  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Biblioth.  gr.  x.  516.  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist.  gr.  iii.  207  sqq. 
Pauly's  Eeal-Enc.  der  class.  Alterthuviswissensch.,  art.  "Theo- 
dotus," Nr.  13.  Herzfeld,  Gcsch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  520  sq., 
576  sq.  Ewald,  Gcsch.  clcs  VoUccs  Israel,  iv.  338,  vii.  91. 
Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh.  p.  99  sq. 

3.  Ezcldel  the  Tragic  Poet. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  department  of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic  poetry  is  the  manufacture  of  scriptural 
matter  into  Greek  dramas.     We  know  indeed  of  only   one 
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such  Jewish  dramatist,  Ezekiel ;  and  it  must  be  left  uncertain 
whether  he  had  either  successor  or  predecessor.  But  at  all 
events  he  composed  other  dramas  besides  the  one  which  is 
known  to  us  by  extracts,  being  called  "  The  poet  of  Jewi.sli 
tragedies"  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  23.  155:  6  'E^eKLrjXo^  6 
rcbv^IovSa'LKojv  rpayfo^Lcov  ttoojt}]';.  Enseb.  Pracp.  evanrj.  iy:. 
28  :  'El^eKi?,\o^  6  twv  rpaywBLwv  TTotT^r???).  We  know  more 
by  extensive  extracts  in  Eusebius  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(after  Alexander  Polyhistor)  of  one  of  them,  which  was  called 
"  the  Exodus''  ^E^ajcoyrj,  find  which  depicted  the  history  of 
the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  23.  155  :  iv  TM  i7rtypa(f)0fiev(p  SpufxaTi  "  ^E^aycoyt]."  Euseb. 
Praep.  evang.  ix.  29.  14,  ed.  Gaisford :  iv  rco  8pd/j.ari.  tm 
€7rijpa(f)0/ji6va)  'E^ajcojTj).  The  moment  chosen  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  action  was  apparently  that  when  Moses  fled  to 
Midian  after  slaying  the  Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.);  for  the  first  extract 
transposes  us  to  that  period  (Euseb.  Pracp.  cvang.  ix.  28  = 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  23.  155-156).  It  is  a  long  monologue 
of  Moses,  in  which  he  relates  the  history  of  his  life  down  to  that 
juncture,  and  concludes  with  the  words,  that  he  is  now  in 
consequence  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land.  He  then  sees  the 
seven  daughters  of  Raguel  approaching  (Ex.  ii.  16  sqq.)  and 
asks  who  tliey  are,  when  Zipporah  gives  him  the  information. 
The  further  progress  of  the  action  is  only  alluded  to  in  the 
extract,  where  we  are  told  that  the  watering  of  the  flock  and 
the  marriage  of  Zipporah  with  Moses  now  takes  place  (Ex.  ii. 
16  sqq.).  In  the  second  extract  (Euseb.  ix,  29.  4-6,  ed. 
Gaisford)  Moses  relates  a  dream  to  his  father-in-law,  which 
the  latter  explains  to  mean,  that  Moses  will  attain  to  a  high 
official  post,  and  will  have  the  knowledge  of  things  past, 
present  and  future.  In  another  scene  (Euseb.  ix.  29.  7-11, 
ed.  Gaisford)  it  is  represented,  on  the  authority  of  Ex.  iii.-iv., 
how  God  spoke  to  Moses  from  a  burning  bush  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  deliver  the  people  of  Israel  from  bondage.  As 
God  speaks  invisibly  from  the  bush.  He  is  not  made  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  but  only  His  voice  is  heard.     The  details 
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are  pretty  much  in  agreement  with  Ex.  iii.-iv.  In  the 
extract  which  follows  (Euseb.  ix.  29.  12^13,  ed.  Gaisford)  God 
gives  (according  to  Ex.  xi.-xii.)  more  exact  directions  con- 
cerning the  departure  and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
It  cannot  be  decided,  whether  this  also  belongs  to  the  scene  of 
the  bush.  In  a  further  scene  (Euseb,  ix.  29.  14,  ed.  Gaisford) 
an  Egyptian  enters,  who  has  escaped  the  catastrophe  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  relates  how  the  Israelites  passed  safely  through 
the  waters  and  the  Egyptian  host  perished  in  them.  Finally, 
in  the  last  fragment  (Euseb.  ix.  29.  15-lG)  a  messenger,  in 
whom  we  are  to  imagine  one  sent  to  reconnoitre  for  the 
Israelites,  announces  to  Moses  the  discovery  of  an  excellent 
place  of  encampment  at  Elim,  with  twelve  springs  of  water 
and  seventy  palm  trees  (Ex.  xv.  27  =  Num.  xxxiii.  9).  Then 
the  messenger  relates  how  a  marvellously  strong  bird,  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  an  eagle,  which  all  the  other  birds  followed 
as  their  king,  appeared.  The  description  of  this  bird  is  also 
found,  without  mention  of  the  name  of  Ezekiel,  in  Eustathius, 
Comm.  in  Hcxacmeron,  ed.  Leo  Allatius  (1629),  p.  25  sq. 

From  these  fragments  it  appears,  that  the  action  agrees 
pretty  closely  with  the  scriptural  narrative,  though  with  many 
embellishments  of  detail.  The  poetry  of  the  author  is  very 
prosaic.  On  the  other  hand  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in 
dramatizing  the  material  cannot  be  denied  him.  The  diction 
and  versification  (Iambic  trimeters)  are  tolerably  fluent.  It 
has  been  doubted — incorrectly  it  seems  to  me — whether  this 
drama  was  ever  intended  for  representation.  The  aim  of  it 
is  certainly  the  same  as  that  of  the  scriptural  dramas  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (the  passion  plays,  etc.),  viz.  on  the  one  hand 
to  make  the  people,  in  this  way  also,  better  acquainted  with 
sacred  history,  on  the  other  and  chiefly,  to  supplant  as  far  as 
possible  profane  and  heathen  pleasures  by  the  supply  of  such 
"  wholesome  food."  Here  perhaps,  as  in  other  productions  of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic  literature,  heathen  readers  and  spectators 
were  calculated  on. 

That  Ezekiel  was  a  Jew  is  undoubtedly  shown  even  by  his 
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name.      AVliat  was  said  of  the  dates  of  Pliilo  and  Theodotus 
applies  in  his  case  also. 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetins,  Demonstr.  evang.  iv.  2.  24. 
Fabricius,  Bihliotli.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  ii.  305  sq.,  viii.  624  sq., 
635,  636.  Eichhorn,  "  De  Judaeorum  re  scenica,"  in  the  Com- 
mcntationes  Societ.  Gotting.  recentiorcs,  vol.  ii.  Gotting.  1813. 
Philippson,  Uzechiel  clcs  jildischen  Traucrspieldicliters  Auszug 
nus  Egiq-itcn  unci  Philo  dcs  Aclteren  Jerusalem,  1830.  Delitzsch, 
Ziir  Gcsch.  der  jildischen  Focsie  (1836),  pp.  28,  209,  211-219. 
Dahne,  Gcschichtl.  Darstellung  der  fiid.-alcx.  Bcligions-Philo- 
sophie,  ii.  199  sq.  Fiirst,  Blhlioth.  Jud.  i.  264.  Frankel,  Ueber 
den  Einfiuss  der  paldstinischen  Excgcse  avf  die  alexandrinischc 
Hermcncutik  (1851),  pp.  113-119.  Herzfeld,  Gescli.  dcs  VoUccs 
Jisrael,  iii.  517-519.  Ewald,  Gcsch.  dcs  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  127, 
iv.  338.  Biihr  in  Paiily's  lleal-Enc.  iii.  365.  Diibner  in  the 
append i.x:  to  Fragmcnta  Eurijndis,  iterum,  ed.  F.  G.  Wagner 
(accedunt  indices  locvpletissimi,  Christus  patiens,  Ezcchicli  et 
christianorum  iJoctaruni  reliquiae  dramatieae),  Paris,  Didot  1846, 
pp.  7-10  and  1-7.  Magnin,  Journal  des  Savants,  1848,  pp. 
193-208  (Piecension  of  Diibner's  appendix  to  Fragm.  Eurip. 
ed,  Wagner).  Dindorf,  Fraefat.  to  his  edition  of  Euseb. 
0pp.  vol.  i.  pp.  19-25.  Benihurdy,  Grundriss  der  griechischen 
Littcratur,  ii,  2  (3rd  ed.  1872),  p.  76,  Cobet  in  the  Ao^/o;  EpiMr,s, 
i.  457-459. 

V.  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  the  departments  of  history  and  poetry  it  was  chiefly 
only  the  external  form  that  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
but  in  that  of  pliilosophy  a  real  internal  blending  of  Jewish 
and  Greek  tlioiight,  a  strong  actual  influencing  of  Jewish  belief 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  took  place.  We  perceive 
this  the  most  plainly  in  Pliilo,  lie  exhibits  a  completely 
double  aspect ;  on  one  side  he  is  a  Jew,  on  the  otlier  a  Greek 
philosopher  (particulars,  §  34).  But  we  should  be  much 
mistaken  if  we  took  him  for  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  his  people  and  age.  He  is  but  a  classic  representa- 
tive of  a  cnn-ent  flowing  through  centuries  and  necessarily 
implied  by  the  nature  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  To  Greek 
culture  belonged  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  thinkers 
of  the   Greeks.     The  Hellenistic  Jews,  in  appropriating  the 
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former,  thereby  placed  themselves  also  under  the  iiilluence  of 
Greek  philosophy.  We  have  certain  proofs  of  this  since  the 
second  century  before  Christ.  But  we  may  assume,  that  the 
fact  mentioned  is  in  general  as  old  as  Hellenistic  Judaism 
itself.  The  Jew,  whom  Aristotle  met  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
already  'EX\7}vtKb<i  ov  rfj  StaXiKTO)  /movov  uWa  koI  rrj 
"^^XV  (see  vol.  ii.  225). 

The  Jewish  feature  of  this  Judaeo-Hellenistic  philosophy 
appears  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  like  tlie  Palestinian  nj^an  it 
pursued  essentially  'practical  aims.  Not  logic  or  physics,  but 
ethic  was  in  its  sight  the  chief  matter.  This  ethic  was  indeed 
often  founded  upon  the  theoretic  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Still  the  latter  is  but  a  means  to  ah  end,  the  proper  end  of 
Jewish  philosophers,  viz.  the  practical '  one  of  educating  man 
to  true  morality  and  piety. 

Also  in  the  choice  made  of  the  litcrarij  form,  the  Jewisli 
foundation  is  still  apparent.  The  case  here  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  in  poetry.  The  contents  exhibit  a  strong 
Greek  influence,  but  the  literary  form  is  derived  from  Palestine. 
The  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  chooses  the  form  of 
proverls,  Philo  gives  his  discussions  in  the  manner  of  Eabbinic 
Midrash,  i.e.  in  prolix  learned  commentaries  on  the  text  of 
the  Pentateuch,  from  wliich  the  most  heterogeneous  philo- 
sophic ideas  are  developed  by  the  help  of  allegorical  exegesis. 
The  so-called  fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  a  hortatory 
address,  of  which  the  synagogue  sermon  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  model.  Only  in  a  few  smaller  pieces  does  Philo 
choose  the  form  of  inquiry  and  dialogue  after  Greek  models. 

In  the  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Greek  notions  in  these 
writers  the  proportions  of  course  vary..  In  some  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  ideas  is  stronger,  in  others  weaker.  But 
even  those  which  are  most  saturated  with  Greek  ideas  are 
essentially  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Judaism.  For  they  not  only 
insist  upon  the  unity  of  a  supramundane  God  and  the 
control  of  Divine  Providence,  which  punishes  the  wicked  and 
rewards  the  good,  but  they  also  firmly  adhere  to  the   belief 
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that  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine 
is  given  in  the  Mosaic  revelation,  so  that  Judaism  is  the  way 
to  true  wisdom  and  virtue.  And  not  only  does  the  amount 
of  Greek  iufluence  vary,  but  different  Greek  systems  are  pre- 
ferred, now  one,  now  another  being  more  agreed  with.  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Pythagoreans  have  all  furnished 
material  to  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  these  Jewish  philosophers. 
Especially  in  the  Platoniqo-Pythagorean  and  in  the  Stoic 
teaching  did  Jewish  thinkers  find  many  elements  capable  of 
being  assimilated  with  the  Jewish  faith.  That  the  appropria- 
tion of  these  was  always  eclectic  is  self-evident.  But  here 
Jewish  philosophy  only  participates  in  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  later  Greek  philosophy  in  general 

1.   Tlie  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

We  place  the  so-called  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  first,  not 
because  it  is  certainly  the  oldest  of  the  literary  productions  to 
be  here  discussed,  but  because  it  most  closely  resembles  in  form 
the  ancient  Palestinian  proverbial  wisdom.  In  like  manner 
as  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  does  the  author  praise  true  wisdom, 
which  is  to  be  found  only  with  God,  and  is  imparted  to  man 
by  God  alone.  But  the  execution  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Jesus  Sirach.  While  the  latter  shows,  how  the  truly  wise 
man  comports  himself  in  the  different  circumstances  of  prac- 
tical life,  this  book  is  properly  only  a  warning  against  the 
folly  of  ungodliness,  and  especially  of  idolatry.  Around  this 
one  theme  do  the  contents  of  the  whole  book  revolve,  and 
consequently  the  proverbial  form  is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  but 
often  passes  into  that  of  connected  discourse. 

According  to  chap.  ix.  7  sqq.,  Solomon  himself  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  speaker,  and  those  addressed  are  the  judges 
and  kings  of  the  earth  (i.  1  :  oi  Kpivovre^  tijv  yfjv ;  vi.  1  : 
/Sao-tXei?,  BiKucTTal  TrepdrtDp  77?).  Thus  it  is  properly  an 
exhortation  of  Solomon  to  Jiis  royal  colleagues  the  heathen 
})otcntates.     lie,  the    wisest  of  all  kings,  represents  to  them 
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the  folly  of  ungodliness,  and  the  excellence  of  true  wisdom. 
Its  contents  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  It  is  first 
shown  (chaps,  i.-v.)  that  the  wicked  and  ungodly,  although 
for  a  period  apparently  prosperous,  will  not  escape  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  but  that  the  pious  and  just,  after  having  been 
for  a  time  tried  by  sufferings,  attain  to  true  happiness  and 
immortality.  In  a  second  section  (chaps,  vi.-ix.)  Solomon 
directs  his  royal  colleagues  to  his  own  example.  It  is  just 
because  he  has  loved  high  and  divine  wisdom,  and  has  united 
himself  to  her  as  his  bride,  that  he  has  attained  to  glory  and 
honour.  Hence  he  still  prays  for  such  wisdom.  The  third 
section  (chaps,  x.— xix.)  points  out,  by  referring  to  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  especially  to  the  different  lots  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  the  blessing  of  godliness  and  the  curse 
of  ungodliness.  A  very  long  tirade  on  the  folly  of  idolatry 
(chaps,  xiii.-xv.)  is  here  inserted. 

The  w^ork  being  in  its  chief  contents  a  warning  against  the 
folly  of  ungodliness,  it  can  only  be  so  far  intended  for  Jewish 
readers,  as  ungodliness  was  to  be  found  among  them  also. 
But  we  should  be  hardly  mistaken,  if  we  were  to  suppose, 
that  the  author  had  heathen  readers,  at  least  as  much  in  view. 
The  numerous  allusions  to  Scripture  history  seem  indeed  to 
presuppose  Jewish  readers  (so  e.g.  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handh. 
p.  27).  But  then  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  garment  chosen, 
according  to  which  the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth  are 
addressed  ?  Why  the  long-winded  discourse  on  the  folly  of 
idolatry,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion  with  Jewish  readers, 
who  still  deserved  the  name  ?  The  contents  recall  in  many 
respects  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which,  going  forth  under  a 
heathen  authority,  were  certainly  intended  for  heathen  readers. 
As  in  these  so  in  the  book  in  question  the  folly  of  an 
ungodly  life  is  set  before  its  readers.  At  all  events  its 
warning  and  instruction  are  addressed  to  heathen-minded 
readers,  whether  these  are  by  birth  Jews  or  heathen,  and 
chiefly  indeed  to  the  great  and  mighty  of  this  world. 

The  special  theological  standpoint  of  the  author  agrees  with 
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that  of  Palestinian  proverbial  wisdom,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  in  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Divine 
Wisdom  is  the  supreme  good,  the  source  of  all  truth,  virtue  and 
happiness  with  our  author  also.  But  while,  like  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  Jesus  Sirach,  he  starts  from  the 
assertion,  that  this  Wisdom  is  first  of  all  present  with  God, 
it  becomes  in  his  conception  almost  an  independent  person 
beside  God.  His  utterances  indeed  do  not  seem  to  really 
exceed  what  we  already  read  in  Prov.  viii.— ix.  But  what 
is  there  more  a  poetic  personification  becomes  with  him  a 
philosophic  theory.  Wisdom  is  according  to  him  a  breath 
(arfiLs:)  of  God's  power,  a  pure  effluence  {airoppLo)  from  the  glory 
of  the  Almighty,  the  brightness  {a'rravyaaixa)  of  the  everlasting 
light  (vii.  25,  2G).  It  is  most  intrinsically  united  with  God 
(av/ii^icoa-tv  Oeov  e^ovcra),  is  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of 
God  (fMvaTL<;  Tf;?  tov  6eov  i7nar}]f^rj<;),  and  a  chooser  of  His 
works  {aipeTi<;  rcov  epjcov  avTOv),  i.e.  chooses  among  the  works, 
of  which  God  has  conceived  the  idea,  which  shall  be  carried 
into  execution  (viii.  3,  4 :  comp.  Grimm  on  the  passage),  is 
assessor  on  God's  throne  (ix.  4  :  ?}  roov  awv  Opovcov  rrdpehpo'^), 
understands  the  works  of  God,  and  was  present  when  He 
created  the  world,  knows  what  is  well-pleasing  in  His  eyes 
and  right  according  to  His  commandments  (ix.  9).  AVisdom 
is  thus  not  only  represented  as  the  special  possession  of  God, 
but  as  an  assistant  of  God,  originating  from  His  own  nature. 
Together  therewith  "  the  almiglity  word  of  God "  (o  ttuvto- 
hvvaix6<;  aov  \6'yo<i)  is  also  personified  in  a  manner  whicli 
approaches  hypostatic  union  (xviii.  15  sq.).  Thus  we  have 
here  already  tlie  elements,  from  which  the  Philonian  doctrine 
of  tlie  X0709  ( =  reason  and  word  of  God)  as  a  hypostasis 
mediating  between  God  and  the  world  is  formed.  For 
AVisdom  occupies  in  our  author  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Philo's  Logos  with  respect  to  the  world  also.  She  has  a 
spirit  which  is  easily  moving,  all-overseeing,  all-pervading 
(vii.  22-24:  evKivrjTov,  TraveTricrKOTrov,  Bu'jKei  Kal  %<w/3ei  8ia 
ndvTOiVy   etc.).      She    works    everything    (viii.    5  :    to,   trdvja 
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ipya^o/iievri),  rules  all  tilings  (viii.  1 :  BcoiKel  to,  Travra), 
makes  all  things  new  (vii.  27:  ra  irdvra  KaLvl^ei).  "By 
passing  from  generation  to  generation  into  holy  souls,  she 
prepares  friends  of  God  and  prophets"  (vii.  27).  It  is  she 
who  was  manifested  in  the  history  of  Israel,  e.g.  in  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  cloud,  which  led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness (x.  17  and  chap.  x.  in  general).  Hence  Wisdom  is  in 
a  word  the  medium  by  which  God  works  in  the  world.  The 
tendency  of  this  whole  speculation  is  evidently  the  same  as 
in  Philo,  viz.  to  secure,  by  the  insertion  of  such  an  intermediary, 
the  absolute  supramundane  nature  of  God,  who  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  in  direct  contact  with  a  sinful  world.  But  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  by  no  means  our  author's 
concern  to  dwell  upon  this  thought.  He  desires,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  exhibit  Divine  Wisdom  as  the  supreme  good.  He 
does  not  seek  to  show  that  Wisdom  is  different  from  God,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  how  near  it  is  to  Him.  While  then  he  is 
moving  in  this  sphere  of  thought,  he  merely  takes  up  a  view 
already  current  among  his  associates.^* 

The  influence  of  Greeh  philosophy  is  moreover  shown  in 
the  details  of  execution.  The  formulae,  with  which  the  rule 
of  wisdom  in  the  world  is  described  (vii.  24:  Bi^jKei,  '^copel; 
viii.  1  :  BcoiKet),  recall  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  world-spirit  of 
God  as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  immanent  in  and  pervading 
it.^^  The  enumeration  also  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (viii.  7 : 
(7(o(j)poavvT],  (f)p6v7]at<;,  BLKaLoavvrj,  avhpela)  is  to  be  referred  to 
Stoic  influence  (see  Zeller  as  above).  The  psychology  of  the 
author  on  the  other  hand  is  Platonico-dualistic.  The  soul  of 
man  is  pre-existent.  If  it  is  good,  it  enters  an  undefiled  body 
(viii.  20  :  aja6o<;  wv  rjXdpv  eh  awiia  a/xiavrov).      The  body 

^*  Compare  on  this  "doctrine  of  Wisdom"  in  general:  Liicke,  Com- 
rnentar  iiber  das  Ev.  Joh.  i.  p.  257  sqq.  Bruch,  Weisheitslthre  dcr  Hehrder, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  Strassb.  1851.  Oehler,  Grandziirje 
der  alttestamentl.  Weisheit,  Tiib.  1855.  Grimm,  Exeget.  Hcmdh.  zu  den 
Apokr.  Pt.  vi.  p.  1  sq. 

15  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griecheii,  iii.  (3rd  ed.  1881)  p.  271. 
Heiuze,  Die  Zchre  vom  Logos,  p.  192. 
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is  only  an  "  earthly  tabernacle  "  for  the  vov<;  (ix.  1 5  :  7ew8e9 
a-Krjvo<i).  After  a  short  time  the  body  must  restore  the  soul 
like  a  loan  and  then  fall  to  dust  (xv.  8).  In  this  anthro- 
pology the  territory  of  the  Jewish  view  is  entirely  forsaken. 
Instead  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  we  have  here  the  Greek 
view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

With  respect  to  the  author's  date,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  he  succeeds  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  but  precedes 
Philo.  For  his  standpoint  is  a  preliminary  step  to  Philo's. 
This  would  not  in  itself  prove  a  higher  antiquity.  But 
with  the  near  affinity  of  the  two,  it  is  not  conceivable,  that 
our  author  would  have  remained  unaffected  by  Philo  if  he 
had  succeeded  him.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the 
notion  (as  e.g.  by  Weisse)  of  Christian  origin.  That  the 
author  was  an  Alexandrian  may,  by  reason  of  the  great 
prominence  of  references  to  Egyptian  matters,  be  regarded  as 
certain.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  Philo 
was  himself  the  author  of  this  book,  as  was  believed  by  some 
even  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Hieron,  'praef.  in  vers.  libr.  Salom. 
0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  1293  sq.  :  "Nonnulli  scriptorum  veteruni 
hunc  esse  Judaei  Philonis  affirmant ") ;  and  also  by  many 
moderns,  as  Luther,  Joh.  Gerhard,  Calovius,  and  others  (see 
Grimm,  Handh.  p.  21  sqq.).  The  authorship  of  Philo  is 
entirely  excluded  by  the  difference  of  his  sphere  of  thought. 

The  book  has  been  used  from  the  beginning  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Even  in  the  Pauline  Uj^istles  such  loud  echoes  are  found 
as  make  St.  Paul's  acquaintanceship  with  the  book  probable  (see 
Bleek,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1853,  pp.  340-344;  on  tlie  other  side, 
Grimm,  Excget.  Ilandh.  p.  35  sqq.).  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
it  was  known  to  Clemens  Ptomanus  (Clem.  Rom.  xxvii.  5  =  Sap. 
Sal.  xii.  12,  and  xi.  21 ;  comp.  also  Clem.  Ix.  1  =  Sap.  vii.  17). 
In  Tatian,  Oratio  ad  Graceos,  c.  vii.  init.,  the  same  is  said  of 
Christ  as  is  said  {Sap.  ii.  23)  of  God.  Irenaeus,  in  his  large 
work  on  heresy,  nowhere  quotes  indeed  Sa}').  Sol.,  but  borrows 
from  it  (iv.  38.  3)  the  saying :  aipOapaia  di  lyyxx;  ilmi  Ton?  dioj 
{Sap.  vi.  20).  With  reference  to  this  Eusebius  {Hist.  ecel. 
V.  8.  8)  says  of  Irenaeus :  Kat  f/riroT;  hi  nsiv  ex,  t^;  2oXo/x&)^oJ  aap/ag 
x'iy^prirai,  fioMOvov^l  <pdaxcjo\/'  "Opusig  be  Osov  rrepiToiririy.ri  afOapela:, 
atpOapoiu  bi  iyyvg  ihai  'joiiT  Oeou.      In  the  jS/.SX/'ov  6/a>.£^e&ji'  biafipuv, 
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wliicli  lias  not  come  down  to  us,  Irenaeus,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius,  expressly  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  {Hist.  eccl.  v.  26  :  r^g  Xsyo/Avrig  atjfiag  loXo/xuvro; 
[MvrtiMonxjii).  Canon  Muratorianus,  lin.  69-71 :  "  Sapientia  ab 
aniicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta."  See  also  Hesse, 
Das  muratorische  Fragment  (1873),  p.  239  sqq.  Tertullian, 
adv.  Valentinianos,  c.  2,  refers  to  Wisd.  i.  1  in  the  words :  "  ut 
docet  ipsa  Sophia,  non  quidem  Valentini  sed  Salomonis."  Ter- 
tullian also  made  use  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  quotes  it  nine  times, and  frequently  makes  use  of  it 
besides.  The  express  quotations  are  introduced  as  either  sayings 
of  Solomon  (so  Strom,  vi.  11.  93, 14  110,  14.  114,  15.  120-121), 
or  of  the  eopla  {Paedag.  ii.  1.  7  ;  Strom,  ii,  2.  5,  iv.  16.  103-104, 
V.  14.  89),  or  with  the  formula  s'/pyirai  {Strom,  vi.  14.  113). 
Hippolytus  repeatedly  quotes  the  book  as  a  genuine  T^opjjT-j/a 
2oAo/xSv  mpi  XpiOTou  (adv.  Judaeos,  §  9  and^lO  =  Lagarde,  p.  66  sq.), 
especially  the  passage  ii.  12-20,  which  is  also  frequently  inter- 
preted in  a  Messianic  sense  by  moderns  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  139). 

Origen  is,  after  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  the 
first  to  intimate  a  doubt  with  respect  to  the  Solomonian  author- 
ship. He  quotes  it  with  the  sceptical  formula  as  rj  Wiyiypaixixhri 
ToD  loKo'iujvroi  Go^ia  {in  Joann.  vol.  XX.  c.  4  =  Lommatzsch, 
ii.  202),  7]  Go(pia  T]  s-Trr/iypa/J.fj^iV'/i  '2,oXofj,uvTog  {in  Jtrem,  liomil. 
viii.  1  =  Lommatzsch,  xv^  193),  6  crsp/  t^;  cotplag  iituiv  (Selecta  in 
Jerem.  c.  29  =  Lommatzsch,  xv.  453),  iv  rjj  sTiysypa/jb/xhri 
loXo/j.ZivTo; (foficf,  (contra  Cels.  v.  29  =  Lommatzsch,  xix.  216),  "in 
sapientia  quae  dicitur  Salomonis,  qui  utique  liber  non  ab 
onmibus  in  auctoritate  habetur  "  (de  principiis,  iv.  33  =  Lom- 
matzsch, xxi.  472  sq.).  But  he  quotes  it  almost  as  frequently 
simply  as  a  work  of  Solomon.  And  that  it  is  to  him  a 
canonical  book  is  especially  shown  by  the  entire  section,  de 
principiis,  i.  2.  5-13,  where  he  uses  the  passage  Wisd.  vii.  25,  26 
together  with  Col.  i.  15  and  Heb.  i.  3  as  fundamental  passages 
from  which  he  develops  his  Christology.  The  whole  section, 
de  princ.  i.  2.  9-13,  is  nothing  but  an  exegetical  discussion  of 
Wisd.  vii,  25,  26.  On  the  whole,  there  are  about  forty 
quotations  from  this  book  in  Origen. 

Cyprian  uses  the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  in  the  fullest  sense 
canonical.  He  quotes  it  as  Sapientia  Salomonis  (Testim..  ii.  14, 
iii.  16,  53,  58,  59,  66 ;  Ad  Fortunatum,  c.  1),  scriptura  divina 
(De  hahitio  virginum,  c.  10 ;  Fpist.  vi.  2),  scriptura  sancta  (Ad 
Dcmetrianum,  c.  24),  or  with  the  formulae  as  scriptum  est  (De 
zelo  et  livore,  c.  4 ;  Epist.  iv.  1,  Iv.  22),  per  Salomonem  docet 
spiritus  sanctus,  and  the  like  (De  mortalitate,  c.  23  ;  Ad 
Fortunatum,  c.  12).  He  quotes,  two  or  three  times,  passages 
from  the  Proverbs  with  the  formula  in  Sapientia  Salomonis 
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(Tcsiim.  iii.  1,  6,  16,  50)  ;  and  once  a  passage  from  Wisdom 
with  the  formula  in  Ecolesiastico  {Testim..  iii.  112)  ;  hut  hoth 
from  inadvertence,  since  he  elsewhere  decidedly  distinguishes 
between  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom. 

The  mann scripts,  editions  and  ancient  translations  (together 
with  their  editions)  are  the  same  for  tliis  book  as  for  Ecclesias- 
ticus (see  above,  p.  29),  the  two  books  being  as  a  rule  combined 
with  each  other.  The  cod.  Vaticanus  has  been  used  for  our 
book  in  Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  but  apparently 
only  according  to  the  data  in  Eeusch  {Observ.  crit.  18G1),  which 
on  their  part  rest  upon  the'untrustworthy  edition  of  the  codex 
by  j\Iai  (see  upon  this,  p.  11  above).  Valuable  contributions 
to  the  textual  criticism  are  given  in  Eeusch,  Ohservationcs 
criticae  in  lihrum  Scqneyitiae,  Frib.  1861.  The  separate  edition 
(Reusch,  Ziher  Sapientiae  graece,  Frib.  1858)  gives  the  text  of 
the  Sixtine  edition.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  the  old 
Latin  and  the  Authorized  English  translation :  Deane,  s&^/a 
SaAwawv,  2Vic  Booh  of  Wisdom,  the  Greek  text,  the  Latin  Vidgate 
and  the  Authorized  English  version,  vAth  aii  introduction,  critical 
ajjparatus  and  a  commentary,  Oxford  1881. 

The  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentaries: 
Bauermeister,  Commentarius  in  Sapientiam  Salomonis,  Gutting. 
1828.  Grimm,  Commentar  ubcr  das  Biich  der  Weishcit,  Leipzig 
1837.  J.  A.  Schmid,  Das  Buch  der  Weishcit,  uhcrsctzt  unci 
erkldrt,  1858  (Cathol.).  Grimm,  Das  Bach  der  Weishcit  crlcldrt 
{Exegetisehcs  Ilandhuch  zu  den  Apiohryphcn,  6  pts.),  Leipzig  1860 
(not  a  new  edition  of  the  former  work,  but  an  entirely  new 
one).  Gutberlet,  Das  Buch  der  Weishcit,  ubersctzt  und  erkldrt, 
1874  (Cathol.).  Deane  in  the  above-named  separate  edition. 
The  older  literature  in  Fabricius,  BiUioth.  grace,  ed.  Ilarles,  iii. 
727-732.  Fiirst,  BiUioth.  Jud.  iii.  219-221.  Grimm,  Excgct. 
Handh.  p.  45  sq.     Herzog's  Becd-Enc.  2nd  ed.  i.  496. 

Separate  investigations:  Salthenius,  Diss,  critieo-theol.  de 
auctore  libri  ScqAentiae  Philone  p)otius'Alcj:andrino  quam  seniore, 
Eegim.  1739.  Bretschneider,  De  libri  Scqyicntiac  parte  priore 
c.  i.-xi.  e  duobus  libellis  conjlcda.  Pts.  i.-iii.  Viteb.  1804. 
Winzer,  De  pthilosophia  morcdi  in  libro  Sap.  crposita,  Yiteb. 
1811.  Grimm,  De  Alcxandrina  Sapientiae  libri  indole  pcrpcram 
asscrta,  Jen.  1833  (sul)SGquently  withdrawn  by  liimself). 
CJfrorcr,  Philo,  vol.  ii.  (1831)  pp.  200-272.  Diihne,  Geschichtl. 
Darstellung  der  jiid.-alex.  Beligionsphilosophie,  vol.  ii.  (1834) 
pp.  152-180.  Bfuch,  Weisheitslchre  der  Ilebrdcr,  Strassb.  1851, 
l.p.  322-378.  Schmieder,  Ueher  das  B.  der  Weishcit,  185:;. 
Weisse,  Die  Erangclicnfragc  (1856),  p.  202  sqq.  "^oAoh,  Psyche, 
iii.  2,  pp.  65-102.  Niigelsbach  in  Herzog's  Rcal-Enc.  1st  ed. 
xvii,   (;22  sqq.     Ewald,  Gcsch.  dcs   Volkcs  Israel,  iv.  626  sqq. 
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The  same,  JaJirhk  der  Uhl  Wissensch.  iii.  264  sq.,  ix.  234  sq., 
X.  219  sq.,  xi.  223  sqq.  Zeller,  Die  FJdlosophie  dcr  Griechen, 
iii.  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  271-274.  Iviibel,  "Die  ethisclien 
Grundanschauuno-en  der  Weisbeit  Salome's  "  (Stud,  und  Krit. 
1865,  pp.  690-722).  Heinze,  Die  Lelire  vom  Logos  (1872), 
pp.  192-202.  Eritzsche  in  Schenkel's  BiMlex.  v.  647  sqq. 
Hausrath,  Ncutestcmuntl.  Zeitgesch.  2iid  ed.  ii.  259  sqq.  Gratz, 
Gesch.  der  Juden,  vol.  iii.  (3rd  ed.  1878)  pp.  628-630  (note  3). 
Perez,  La  Sapienza  di  Salomone,  saggio  storico-critico,  Firenze 
1871.  The  same,  Sopra  Filone  Alcssandrino  e  il  suo  libro  detto, 
"  La  Sapienza  di  Salomone','  Palermo  1883.  The  Introductions 
of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz,  Noldeke,  De 
Wette-Schrader,  Eeusch,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Kleinert,  Pteuss  (see 
above,  p.  12). 


2.  Aristobulus. 

The  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  one  whose  views 
are  still  chiefly  based  upon  the  Palestinian  Proverbial  Wisdom, 
which  in  him  is  only  peculiarly  modified  by  the  influence 
c.f  Greek  philosophy.  The  Alexandrian  Aristobulus  on  the 
contrary  is  a  Hellenistic  philosopher  in  the  proper  sense.  He 
is  acquainted  with,  and  expressly  quotes  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  is  at  home  with  their 
views  as  a  philosopher  by  profession. 

The  statements  of  the  ancients  do  not  indeed  entirely  agree 
as  to  his  date.  It  may  however  pass  for  certain  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  and  therefore 
towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (about 
170- 150  B.C.).  He  himself  says,  in  one  of  his  works 
addressed  to  a  Ptolemy,  that  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  "  under  King  Philadelphus,  thy 
ancestor"  (Euseb.  Pracp.  evang.  xiii.  12.  2,  ed.  Gaisford:  eVt  roy 
irpoaajopevOivro';  ^ i,\aSi\(f>ov  ^acrtXea)?,  crov  Be  Trpoyovov). 
Thus  he  at  all  events  wrote  under  a  descendant  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus.  But  both  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius 
in  his  Chronicle  distinctly  mention  Philometor.'®     The  same 

1^  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22.  150  :   ' ApiuroliQv'Kos  h  ru  Trpina  ruv  7i-p6; 
tov  */Ao^5!-rof«.     The  reading  here  is  guaranteed,  for  in  Eusebius  also,  who 
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chronology  is  also  presupposed,  when  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Eusebius  identify  this  Aristobulus  with  the  one  who  is 
)nentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees 
(2  Mace.  i.  10).'^  In  opposition  to  such  evidence,  it  cannot 
be  taken  into  consideration,  that  Anatolius  places  him  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,^^  and  that  the  only  manuscript 
of  the  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  erroneously 
Philadelphus  instead  of  Philometor  in  one  passage.^® 

According  to  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  97,  this  Aristo- 
bulus wrote  I3c/3\ia  iKavd.  '  Probably  Clemens  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  wrote  several  books,  but  that  the  one  work 
which  he  knew  of  his  was  an  extensive  one.  We  are 
indebted  for  further  particulars  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Strom,  i.  15.  72,  i.  22.  150,  v.  14.  97,  vi.  3.  32),  Anatolius 
(in  Euseb.  Hist.  ecd.  vii.  32,  16-19,  Anatolius  was  an  older 
contemporary  of  Eusebius)  and  Eusebius  {Pracp.  evang.  vii.  14, 
viii.  10,  xiii.  12).  Aristobulus  is  also  briefly  mentioned  by 
Origen  {contra  Cels.  iv.  51).  The  only  two  passages  which 
are  verbally  preserved  are  in  Euseb.  Praep.  cvan/j.  viii.  10  and 
xiii.  12.  For  whatever  other  verbal  quotations  are  found 
(Clemens,  Strom,  i.  22.  150  =  Euseb.  Pracp.  ix.  6.  Clemens, 
Strom,  vi.  3.  32  =  Euseb.  Praep.  vii.  14)  are  certainly  contained 
also  in  the  "text  of  these  larger  fragments.'^"  Tiie  passage, 
which    Cyrillus    Alex,    {contra    Julian,   p.    134,    ed.   Spanh.) 

in  the  Praep.  cvaiig.  ix.  6  gives  this  passage  from  Clemens,  tlie  manuscripts 
all  have  <l>/Xo,««^Top«.  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  Ohjmp.  151  (ed.  Schoene,  ii.  124  sq.). 
The  Greek  text,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Chronicon  pascJiale,  is  as  follows  : 
^  AoK/roliovf^o;  '  lovOdh;  'TrtpiTrctTtiTiKOc:  (pt'hia 0(^0 ^  iyvopi^iro,  0;  Tlrohsf^eilu  tu 
^I'hof/^yiTopi  i^yiyyitjii;  r-^c  "Sluvoii);  ypx(pvi;  ci.viSriy.iv.  So  too  the  Armeniau 
and  Jerome.     The  151st  Olympiad  =  176-172  B.C. 

!'■  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  97.     Euseb.  Pracp.  evang.  viii.  9,^«. 

18  Anatolius  in  Euseb.  Hi^t.  ecd.  vii.  ."2.  16. 

19  Clemens,  Strom,  v.  14.  97.  The  cod.  Laurcntiauiis,  i.e.  the  only  manu- 
script in  which  the  Stromata  of  Clemens  has  come  down  to  us  (for  the 
Parisintis,  sacc.  15,  is  only  a  copy  from  it),  has  here  ^i'Kiiot'>i(pov.  Modern 
editors  have  however  correctly  replaced  it  by  <I>/Ao^^Top«. 

2"  Namely:  (1)  Clem.  Str.  i.  22.  450  =  Eus.  Pr.  ix.  6  =  Eus.  Pr.  xiii. 
12.  1.  (2)  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  3.  32  =  Eus.  Pr.  viii.  10.  14.  (3)  Eus.  Pr.  vii. 
14=Eus.  Pr.  xiii.  12.  10-11. 
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ascribes  to  Arisfcobulus,  is  derived  from  the  third  Book  of 
the  Indica  of  Mcgasthenes,  and  has  been  only  ascribed  to 
Aristobulus  in  consequence  of  a  very  inconsiderate  use  of 
Clem.  Al.  Strom.  I  15.  72. 

The  work  which  was  in  the  hands  of  these  Fathers  is 
designated  as  an  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  laws?^  According 
however  to  the  fragments  preserved,  we  must  conceive  of  it 
not  as  an  actual  commentary  on  the  text,  but  as  a  fi^ee  repro- 
duction of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  latter  is 
philosophically  explained.  Hence  it  is  not  Philo's  allegorical 
commentaries  on  single  passages  of  the  text,  but  his  systematic 
delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  characteristics 
of  which  have  been  described  p.  219  above,  which  is 
analogous  to  it.  Like  Philo,  Aristoi)ulus  already  seems  to 
have  given  a  connected  representation  of  the  contents  of 
the  Pentateuch,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  cultured 
heathen  world,  that  the  Mosaic  law,  if  only  correctly  under- 
stood, already  contained  all  that  the  best  Greek  philosophers 
subsequently  taught.  The  work  was  first  of  all  intended 
for  King  Ptolemy  Philomctor  himself^'  who  is  therefore 
addressed  in  the  text  (Eus.  Pr.  viii.  10.  1  sqq.,  xiii.  12.  2). 
Hence  it  is  self  -  evident,  that  it  is  addressed  simply  to 
heathen  readers.  His  chief  object  was,  as  Clement  says,  to 
show  "  that  the  peripatetic  philosophy  was  dependent  upon 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  "  {Strom,  v.  14.  97: 
ApKTTO^ovXw  .  .  .  ^L^Xia  ireirovriTaL  iKava,  Be  wv  airohetK- 
vvat  T7]v  7rept,7raTr)TiK7]v   ^tXoao^lav  e/c  re  rov  Kara  Mcovaea 

2^  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  vii.  13.  7,  ed.  Gaisford  :  tvii/  -vuu  hpojv  vo^uuu 
fofiytfiieit/.  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  Olymp.  151  (ed.  Schoene,  ii.  124  sq.) : 
i^nyyiaeig  rvig  Muvaiag  ypacp^;  (this  Greek  wording,  preserved  by  means  of 
the  Chron.  paschale,  is  confirmed,  by  the  Armenian  [enarrationem  librorum 
Moysis]  and  by  Jerome  [explalmtionem  in  Moysen  commeiitarios]}-  Ana- 
tolius  in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vii.  32.  16 :    fii'fiMvg  i^nynrix-di;  rov  Muvaiu; 

fOfAOV. 

22  Clemens  Al.  Strom,  i.  22.  150  =  Eus.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  6.  6  :  Iv  r^ 
TTpona  ru'j  Tvpdi  rov  ^ty^ofitiropx.  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  viii.  9,  fn. :  h  tu 
Trpos  TlroT^'hifiuiou  tov  ^ot.aiKkoi,  av/ypuj^ftctrt.  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  vii. 
13,7?".     Anatolius  in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vii.  32.  16. 
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vofxov  Kol  Tchv  dX\(op  ijpTi](T6ai  7rpo(j)7]T(i)v).  This  is  sub- 
stantially coufirraed  by  the  fragments  preserved,  only  instead 
of  the  peripatetic  the  Greek  philosophy  in  general  should 
rather  be  spoken  of.  For  Aristobulus  is  not  contented  with 
exhibiting  the  intrinsic  agreement  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  but  roundly  asserts  that  the  Greek 
Ijhilosophers,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  derived  their 
doctrines  from  Moses,  nay,  that  even  the  poets  Homer  and 
Hesiod  borrowed  much  from  him,  for  that  the  essential  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  lontr 
before  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  made  under 
I'tolemy  Philadelphus.^^  This  bold  assertion,  that  Moses  was 
the  father  of  Greek  philosophy  and  culture,  was  embraced  also 
by  later  Jewish  Hellenists.  Especially  do  we  again  meet 
with  it  in  Philo. 

The  fragments  preserved  give  us  at  least  an  approximate 
notion  of  the  execution  in  detail.  A  large  portion  of  the 
passages  are  employed  in  settling  the  true  sense  of  the  Biblical 
anthropomorphisms.  Thus  e.g.  the  long  passage  in  Euseb.  Pr. 
cvang.  xiii.  12.  1—8,  which,  according  to  the  parallel  passage  in 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22. 150  =  Euseb.  Pr.  ix.  G,  is  taken  from 
the  first  book  of  Aristobulus'  work,  and  evidently  belonged  to 
the  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Creation,  shows,  that 
nothing  else  is  meant  by  the  words  "  God  said,  and  it  w-as,"  than 
that  everything  came  to  pass  by  the  operation  (Suvd/xei)  of  God, 
as  indeed  was  taught  by  the  Greek  philosophers  Orpheus  and 
Aratus.  The  following  passage  (Eus.  Pr.  xiii.  12.  9—16),  which 
also  belonged  to  the  explanation  of  the  histor}''  of  the  Creation, 
treats  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  day  of  rest,  and  explains  its 
meaning  by  an  appeal,  among  other  things,  to  supposed  verses  of 
ITesiod,  Homer,  and  Linus."*    Another  passage  (Eus.  Pr.  viii.  10) 

^^  See  especiallj'  Euseb.  Pracp.  evanrj.  xiii.  12.  1  =  Clemens,  Strom,  i. 
22.  150  =  Euseb.  Pracp.  ix.  6.  6-8.  Pythaijoras,  Socrates  and  Plato  : 
Eus.  Pr.  xiii.  12.  4,  ed.  Gaisford.     Homer  and  Hesiod  :  Eus.  Pr.  .xiii.  12.  11^. 

-*  A  small  portion  of  this  (Eus.  Pr.  xiii.  12.  10-11)  is  also  found  Pr. 
evang,  \ii.  14. 
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sliows  what  we  arc  to  understand,  when  the  hands,  arms, 
face  and  feet  of  God,  or  a  walking  of  God,  are  spoken  of.''^ 
Lastly,  the  extract  from  Anatolius,  given  in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccL 
vii.  32.  17-18,  is  occupied  with  the  Passover,  which  is  cele- 
brated, when  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  equinox,  viz. 
the  sun  in  the  vernal,  and  the  moon  opposite  him  in  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Just  this  fragment  shows,  that  Aristobulus 
by  no  means  occupied  himself  with  only  philosophically 
explaining  away  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  he 
really  gave  a  description  and  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
While  endeavouring  however  to  settle  its  meaning,  he  often 
enters,  as  Origen  especially  intimates  {contra  Cels.  iv.  51), 
into  the  region  of  allegorical  interpretation. 

The  fragments  give  no  further  disclosure  concerning  the 
philosophical  standpoint  of  Aristobulus.  It  may  without  any 
hesitation  be  assumed  that  he  was  an  eclectic.  The  fragment 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Sabbath  "  enters  into  a  Pythagorean- 
like dilation  on  the  power  of  the  number  seven."  ^^  Else- 
where Aristobulus  appeals  not  only  generally  to  Pythagoras, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  but,  when  entering  more  into  detail,  to 
the  peripatetic  doctrine  in  particular.^^  That  he  the  more 
closely  adhered  to  the  latter  is  vouched  for  by  the  Fathers, 
who  unanimously  call  him  a  peripatetic^^^ 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible,  that  many  more  recent 
scholars  {e.g.  Richard  Simon,  Hody,  Eichhorn,  Kuenen,  Gratz, 
Joel)  should  have  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  wiiole 
v;ork  of  Aristobulus.  The  picture,  which  we  obtain  from  the 
fragments  of  the  work  that  have  come  down  to  us,  so  entirely 
coincides  with  all  that  we  elsewhere  learn  of  the  intellectual 
tendency  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
occasion  for  any  kind  of  doubt.     The  sole  reason  against  the 

25  A  small  sentence  from  it  is  foimd  in  Eus.  Pr.  viii.  10.  14 ;  also  in 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  3.  32. 

26  Zeller,  Die  PJillosoplde  der  GriecJien,  iii.  2.  (3rd  ed.)  p.  264. 
"  Eus.  Pr.  ev.  xiii.  12.  10-11= vii.  14. 

28  Clemens,  Strom,  i.  15.  72,  v.  14.  97.     Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  viii.  9, 
Ji-.}.,  ix.  6.  6.     Chro7i.  ad  Ohjmp.  151  (cd.  Schoene,  ii.  124  sq.). 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  III.  Q 
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genuineness,  which  at  all  deserves  mention,  is  the  certainly 
indisputable  fact  that  Aristobulus  cites  supposed  verses  of 
Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Linus,  which  are  certainly 
forged  by  a  Jew.  It  is  thought,  that  such  audacity  is  incon- 
ceivable in  a  work  intended  for  King  Ptolemy  himself.  The 
assumption  on  which  the  argument  starts  is,  that  the  verses 
were  forged  by  Aristobulus  himself — an  assumption  not  only 
incapable  of  proof,  but  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The 
verses  were  probably  derived  from  an  older  Jewish  work  (see 
on  this  point  No.  vii.),  and  adopted  by  Aristobulus  in  all  good 
faith  in  their  genuineness.  Aristobulus  only  did  what  later 
Christian  apologists  have  also  done,  without  thereby  affording 
a  ground  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  their  works. 

The  entire  work  of  Aristobulus  is  said,  according  to  a  marginal 
note  in  the  cod.  Laurentianus  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus' 
^tromata,  to  have  been  still  extant  toivards  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  a  library  at  Patmos  (on  Strorn.  i.  22.  150,  a  hand  of  the 
lifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  remarks :  ' ApiarolSovXov  fillSXog  ocvrn 

^  vphg  rlv  <t>iAo/M-/;Tcpa  serh  iig  rr,v  Tlur/j.ov,  f,v  syuye  o7da;  see  the  nole 
in  Dindorf's  ed.).  Whether  this  note  is  worthy  of  credence  is 
however  very  doubtful. 

Compare  in  general:  llicliard  Simon,  Ilistoire  critique  du 
Vieux  Testament,  pp.  189,  499.  Hody,  De  bibliorum  textibus, 
p.  50  sqq.  Fabricius,  BihUoth.  rp-acc.  ed.  Harles,  i.  164,  iii.  469 
sq.  Eichharn,  Allgem.  Bibliothek  dcr  biblischcn  Litcratur,  \o\.  v. 
(1793)  pp.  253-298.  A'alckenaer,  i)ia^?"i&g  de  Aristobulo  Judaeo, 
jihilosopho  'pcrijJatetico  Alcxandrino,  Lugd.  Eat.  1806  (chief 
work).  Gabler's  Journal  fur  auscrlcsene  thcolog.  Literatur, 
vol.  V.  (1810)  pp.  183-209  (advertisement  of  Valckenaer's  work). 
Winer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgem.  Encyclop.  §  1,  vol.  v. 
(1820)  p.  266.  Lobeck,  AglaophUmus,  i.  (1829)  p.  448. 
Gfrorer,  Philo,  ii.  711-21.  Dahne,  Geschichtl.  Darstellung  der 
jild.-alex.  BeligionspJiilosophic,  ii.  73-112.  Elirst,  Biblioth.  Jud. 
i.  53  sq.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Jisracl,  iii.  473  sqq.,  564  sqq. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  335  sqq.  Teutiel  in  l*auly's 
Jleal-Enc.  i.  2  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1600.  Cobet  in  the  Aoyiog  'Epfirn,  i. 
(1866)  pp.  173-177,  521.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  dcr  Grieclicn, 
iii.  2  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  257-264.  Ueberweg,  Grundriss,  4th  ed.  i. 
240  sqq.  Binde,  Aristohdische  Studicn,  2  pts.  Glogau  1869- 
1870  (Gymnasialprogr.).  Heinze,  Die  Zehre  vom  Logos  (1872), 
pp.  185-192.  Kuenen,  I)e  godsdicnst  van  Israel,  ii.  (1870) 
pp.  433-440.     Freudeuthal,  Alcxatidcr  Polyhistor,  pp.  166-169. 
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Gratz,  Monatsschr.  filr  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1878, 
pp.  49-60,  97-109.  Joel,  Blidce  in  die  Beligionsgeschichte  zu 
Anfang  dcs  zweiten  cliristliclien  Jahrhunderts  (18S0),  pp.  77-100. 

3.  Philo. 

Philo,  the  more  recent  fellow-countryman  of  Aristobulus  by 
two  centuries,  represents  the  same  tendency.  His  main  effort 
also  is  to  prove,  that  the  views  derived  from  Greek  philoso- 
j)her3  were  genuinely  Jewish.  And  this  he  does  now  for 
heathen,  now  for  Jewish  readers ;  for  the  former  to  inspire 
them  with  respect  for  Judaism,  for  the  latter  to  educate  them 
to  such  a  Judaism  as  he  himself  represents.  It  may  safely 
be  assumed,  that  there  were  between  Aristobulus  and  Phila 
other  representatives  of  this  tendency.  'For  it  presented  itself 
in  Philo  with  such  assurance,  and  in  such  maturity  of  form, 
as  would  not  be  conceivable  without  historical  connection. 
Nothing  however  of  the  supposed  literary  productions  of  such 
individuals  has  come  down  to  us. 

Since  Philo,  by  reason  of  his  eminent  importance  and  the 
extent  of  his  extant  works,  demands  a  separate  delineation 
(§  34),  we  will  here  only  briefly  mention  those  writings  of  his 
in  which  philosophical  instruction  and  discussion  form  the 
main  object.  Among  these  are  in  the  first  place  two  of  his 
principal  works  on  the  Pentateuch,  viz.:  (1)  the  ZrjTi^fiara  koI 
Xucret?,  a  short  explanation  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  ;  and  (2)  the  Noficov  lepcov  aWrjjopiao, 
the  extensive  allegorical  commentaries  on  select  passages  of 
Genesis,  in  the  form  of  Kabbinical  Midrash,  These  form  Philo's 
chief  philosophical  work  properly  so  called,  and  constitute  in 
extent  about  the  half  of  Philo's  still  extant  writings.  (3)  The 
work,  Uepl  Tov  iravra  cnrovhalov  elvat,  eXevdepov  {Quod  omnis 
probus  liber),  properly  only  the  second  half  of  a  work,  whose 
first  half,  which  is  lost,  dealt  with  the  theme  irepl  tov  SovXqv 
elvai  irdvTa  (pavXov,  was  also  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
philosophical  questions.  (4)  Uepl  irpovola'^.  (5)  ^ A\e^avhpo<i 
rj  irepl  rov  \6>yov  e^eiv  to,  aXo'ya  ^wa.     Particulars  concerning 
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all  these  works  will  be  found  in  §  34,  The  two  last-named 
are  also  of  interest,  because  Philo  in  them  chooses  the  form  of 
the  Greek  dialogue  in  discussing  the  theme. 

4.    The  Fourth  Booh  of  Maccabees. 

To  philosophical  literature  belongs  also  the  so-called  fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees.  For  the  Judaism,  which  the  author 
recommends,  is  influenced  .by  the  Stoic  philosophy. 

In  its,  form  this  piece  of  writing  is  a  discourse.  It  directly 
addresses  its  hearers  or  readers  (i.  1,  xviii.  1).^^  The  contents 
being  of  a  religious  and  edifying  kind,  it  might  even  be  called 
a  sermon,  and  the  choice  of  this  form  referred  to  the  custom  of 
religious  lectures  in  the  synagogues.  But  w-hen  Freudenthal 
(pp.  4-36)  emphatically  insists  that  we  have  here  an  actual 
specimen  of  synagogue  preaching,  this  is  not  only  incapable 
of  proof,  but  also  improbable,  the  theme  discoursed  on  being 
not  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  a  philosophic  proposition. 

The  author  had  only  Jews  in  view,  whether  as  hearers  or 
readers  (xviii.  1  :  Si  twv  ^A^pafiiamv  airep/xarcov  uTroyovot, 
TraiSe?  'lapa-qXtTac).  He  desires  to  show  them,  that  it  is  not 
dillicult  to  lead  a  pious  life,  if  only  they  follow  the  precepts 
of  "pious  reason."  For  " 2}ious  reason  is  the  absolute  ruler  of 
the  motives "  (i.  1  :  avrohecriroTO'i  ecrri  rdv  iraOoiv  6  €uae/3>]^ 
\oyiafx6<;).  This  proposition  is  the  proper  theme  of  the  dis- 
course ;  its  meaning  is  first  explained,  and  its  truth  afterwards 
proved  by  facts  from  Jewish  history>,  especially  by  the  laudable 
martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  the  seven  Maccabaean  brothers.  A 
large  portion  of  the  contents  is  therefore  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  martyrdom  of  these  heroes  of  faith.  In  his  grossly 
realistic  delineation  of  the  se^■eral  tortures,  the  author  shows 
even  greater  want  of  taste  than  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
and  the  psychology  assumed  is  as  contrary  as  possible  to 
nature.    His  authority  seems  to  have  been  the  second  Book  of 

-'■'  I  quote  according  to  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses  of  Fritzsche's 
cilitiou  of  the  Apocryplia. 
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Maccabees.  At  least  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  drew,  as 
Freudenthal  (pp.  72-90)  supposes,  from  the  larger  work  of 
Jason  of  Cyrene  (2  Mace.  ii.  23). 

The  author's  own  standpoint  is  influenced  by  Stoicism. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  discourse  is  that  of  Stoic 
morality,  viz.  the  rule  of  reason  over  impulse.  The  setting 
up  too  of  four  cardinal  virtues  {<j>p6vr}aL<;,  BiKaiocrvprj,  avSpela, 
a-cocppoauvT])  is  derived  from  Stoicism.  But  this  influence 
of  Stoicism  does  not  anywhere  penetrate  more  deeply  with 
the  author.  Even  the  fundamental  idea  is  transformed 
in  Jewish  fashion.  For  the  reason,  to  which  he  ascribes 
dominion  over  desire,  is  not  human  reason  as  such,  but  pious 
reason:  o  evae^r]^  Xo^iapio^  (i.  1,  vii.  16,  xiii.  1,  xv  20, 
xvi.  1,  xviii.  2),  i.e.  reason  guiding  itself  according  to  the  ride 
of  the  divine  Icao  (comp.  also  i.  1 5  sq.).  He  also  goes  his  own 
way  in  the  description  and  division  of  the  affections  (see 
Freudenthal,  p.  55  sqq. ;  Zeller,  iii.  2.  276).  But  it  would 
be  doing  him  too  much  honour  to  designate  him  as  an 
eclectic  philosopher.  He  is  but  a  dilettante  in  philosophicis, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Josephus,  who  also  knows  how 
to  give  his  Judaism  a  philosophic  tinge.  Of  all  Jewish  philo- 
sophers known  to  us,  our  author  stands  relatively  nearest  to 
Pharisaism,  for  just  what  he  extols  in  the  Maccabaean  brethren 
is  their  punctilious  adherence  to  the  ceremonial  law.  Two 
of  his  Jewish  views  in  particular  may  be  brought  forward  as 
worthy  of  notice — (1)  his  belief  in  the  resurrection,  the  form 
of  which  is  not  that  of  the  Pharisaic  belief  in  that  doctrine, 
but  the  form  met  with  among  other  Jewish  Hellenists,  of  a 
faith  in  an  eternal  and  blessed  life  of  pious  souls  in  heaven 
(xiii.  16,  XV.  2,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  ;^w.)  ;^°  and  (2)  the  notion  that 
the  martyrdom  of  the  righteous  serves  as  an  atonement  for  the 

30  For  further  particulars,  see  Grimm,  Exeget.  Hnndb.  p.  289,  and  Freu- 
denthal, pp.  67-71.  Caution  is  however  needed  in  the  settlement  of  details, 
because  the  text  seems  to  be  not  quite  free  from  Christian  interpolations. 
See  Freudenthal,  p.  165  gqq.  Such  an  interpolation  are  the  words  ei;  rou; 
xd'Attov f  ccvTuv,  which  are  wanting  in  the  cod.  Alex,  and  Sin.  The  thought 
however  remains  the  same  even  without  these  words. 
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sins  of  tlie  people  (vi.  29  :  Kadupacov  avrwv  Troirjcrov  to  cfiov 
alfjia,  KOI  avTi-ylrv-^ov  avTcov  Xa/9e  T7jv  itirjv  '^V)(t'}v;  xvii.  29  : 
avTiyjrv^ov  76701^0x09  t/}<>  rov  edvovi  dfj.apTia<i).^^ 

Jose'j)1ms  is  named  by  Eusebius  and  other  Church  writers 
as  the  author  of  this  book.  This  view  however  has  only  the 
value  of  a  hypothesis.  For  the  book  still  appears  in  many 
manuscripts  anonymously,  and  was  therefore  certainly  at  first 
issued  without  the  name  of  the  author.  The  entirely  different 
style,  and  the  circumstance,  tliat  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities 
nowhere  makes  use  of  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees  and 
thus  seems  not  to  know  it,  while  the  work  in  question  is 
entirely  based  upon  it,  speak  against  his  authorship.  The 
first  ceiitury  after  Christ  is  generally  accepted  as  tlie  date  of 
composition,  chiefly  because  the  book  must  have  been  written 
Ijefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Though  the  latter 
cannot  be  proved,  this  view  must  be  pretty  nearly  correct, 
since  a  more  recent  book  would  no  longer  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Christian  Church. 

Eusebius,  speaking  of  tlie  writings  of  Josephus,  says  concern- 
ing the  title  and  authorsJiip,  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  10.  6 :  Ui'rovnrai  ds  xai 
a/.Xo  oux  dyivv'sg  ffTOii^aff/z-a  rw  avdpi  'Xipi  uvroxpaTopog  Xoytafxo'J, 
5  Tivsg  Maxxa/Sa/xoi*  s'Trlypa-^uv  x.r.X.  Hioronymus,  Dc  viris 
illustr.  c.  13  (Vallarsi,  ii.  851):  "Alius  quoque  liber  ejus,  qui 
inscribitur  Tnpl  u-jroKpuTopog  /.oyisfxoij  valde  elegans  habetur,  in 
(juo  et  Machabaeorum  sunt  digesta  martyria."  The  same,  contra 
Pelagianos,  ii.  6  (Vallarsi,  ii.  749) :  "  Uude  et  Josephus  Macha- 
baeorum scriptor  historiae  fiangi  et  regi  posse  dixit  pertur- 
bationes  animi  non  eradicari  (  =  4  Mace.  iii.  5)."  The  article  in 
Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  'loiffTjcog,  is  taken  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
llierun.  de  virvi  illustris,  c.  13.  For  other  authors  who  attribute 
this  book  to  Josei)hus,  see  Grimm,  Handh.  p.  293  sq.  It  is 
also  frequently  attriliuted  to  Josephus  in  the  M8S.  (Grimm 
as  above.  Eieudenthal,  p.  117  sqq.).  Its  title  as  the  fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  (MaxJca.Sa/wi/  h)  is  found  in  Philostorgius 
and  Syncellus,  and  in  some  Scripture  MSS.,  and  indeed  in  the 
latter  without  the  mention  of  JoseiJius  as  its  author  (so  esi>. 
cod.  Alex,  and  Sin.).  For  further  ])articulars,  see  Freudenthal, 
l>p.  117-120.  On  the  use  of  the  book  in  Ciiristiau  ascetic 
literature,  see  above,  p.  214. 

^1  Comp.  Freudenthal,  p.  08. 
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The  manuscripts,  in  which  our  book  has  come  down,  are 
so}ne  oj  them  manuscripts  of  Scripture,  some  of  Josephus.  The 
former  are  not  numerous,  since  as  a  rule  only  three  books  of 
Maccabees  were  received  as  canonical  (Freudenthal,  pp.  118, 
119).  Still  the  two  most  important  manuscripts  for  our  book 
are  Scripture  MSS.,  viz.  the  codex  Alexandrinus  (No.  iii.  in 
Fritzsche)  and  Sinaiticus  (No.  x.  in  Fritzsche).  On  the 
editions  of  these  manuscripts,  see  above,  p.  166.  More  con- 
cerning them  will  be  found  in  Fabricius-Harles,  BiUioth.  grace. 
v.  26  sq.  Grimm,  Handh.  p.  294  Freudenthal,  pp.  120-127, 
169  sq.,  173.  Fritzsche,  Prolegom.  p.  xxi.  sq.  Collations  chiefly 
in  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus,  ii.  1.  497  sqq.,  ii,  2.  157  sqq. 
A  fragment  in  Tischendorf,  Monumenta  sacra  incdita,  vol.  vi. 
1869.  Various  readings  of  a  Florentine  MS.  (Acquis,  ser.  iii. 
No.  44)  are  given  by  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  vol.  ii.  (1884) 
pp.  635-640. 

The  text  is  printed  in  accordance  "mth  the  manuscripts,  on 
the  one  hand  in  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and  in  separate 
editions  of  tlie  Apocrypha,  on  the  other  and  chiefly  in  the 
editions  of  Josephus.  Most  of  the  editors  have  troubled  them- 
selves very  little  about  the  manuscripts.  The  first  attempt  at 
a  recension  of  the  text  from  the  best  authorities  is  made  in 
Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Lilri  apocryphi  Vet.  Test,  graece  (Lips. 
1871).  For  more  on  the  editions,  see  Grimm,  Handh.  p.  294  sq. 
Freudenthal,  pp.  127-133. 

Erasmus  compiled  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  this  book  (printed 
e.g.  in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2. 148-156).  Nothing  reliable 
is  as  yet  known  of  any  ancient  Latin  translation  on  which  it  is 
based.  See  Grimm,  p.  296.  Freudenthal,  p.  133  sqq.  The 
old  Syriac  translation  is  published  in  Ceriani's  photo-lithographic 
edition  of  the  Milan  Peshito  manuscript  (see  above,  p.  92). 

Grimm  has  given  a  careful  commentary  on  this  book  in  his 
Exeget.  Handb.  zu  den  Apohryphen,  4  parts,  Leipzig  1857. 
Freudenthal's  Die  Flavins  Josephus  beigelegte  Schrift  Uebcr  die 
Herrschaft  der  Vernunft  (4  Malikahderluch),  eine  Predigt  aus 
don  ersten  nachchristlichen  Jahrhundert,  tintersucht,  Breslau 
1869,  is  a  complete  monograph.  A  German  translation  is 
contained  in  the  Bihliotheh  der  grieehischcii  und  romischen 
Scliriftsteller  uber  Judenthum  und  Juden  in  neuen  Uehcrtra- 
guvgen  und  Sammlungen,  2  vols.  Leipzig  1867. 

Comp.  in  genera,l :  Gfrorer,  Philo,  ii.  173-200.  Dahne, 
Gcshichtl.  Darstelhmg  der  jdd.-alex.  Religionsphilosophie,  ii. 
190-199.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jsracl,  iv.  632  sqq.  Langen, 
Das  Judenthuin  in  Palastina  (1866),  pp.  74r-83.  Geiger, 
Jiidisehe  Zcitschr.  filr  Wisscnsch.  und  Lehen,  1869,  pp.  113-116. 
Fritzsche  in  Schenkel's  Bihellex.  iv.  98-100.     Keil,  EinL  ins 
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A.  T.,  3rd  ed.  (1873)  p.  722  sqq.  Gratz,  Monatsschr.  filr 
Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judcnth.  1877,  p.  454  sqq.  IJeuss, 
Gcsch.  der  heil.  Schriften  A.  2\'s,  §  570.  Zeller,  Die  Fhiloso^lcie 
der  Griechen,  iii.  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  275-277. 


VI.    APOLOGETICS. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  people  involved  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Jews  were  felt  to  be,  more  than  other  Orientals, 
an  anomaly  in  the  framework  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  world. 
Denying  all  authority  to  other  religions,  they  were  paid  in 
the  same  coin,  and  their  right  of  existence  upon  the  soil  of 
Hellenistic  culture  disputed.  The  town  municipalities  tried 
to  get  rid  of  such  inconvenient  fellow-citizens  ;  the  populace 
was  always  ready  to  lift  up  a  hand  against  them,  while  by 
the  educated  they  were  despised  and  derided  (see  vol.  ii.  pp. 
273-276,  291).  Hellenistic  Judaism  tlius  found  itself 
continually  at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  Hellenistic  world  ; 
it  had  ever  to  draw  the  sword  in  its  own  defence.  Hence 
a  large  share  of  the  entire  Gracco-Jcwish  literature  subserves 
apolojetic  purposes.  Especially  does  the  historic  and  philo- 
sophic literature  essentially  pursue  the  design  of  showing 
that  the  Jewish  nation  was,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  its 
history  and  the  purity  of  its  teaching,  if  not  superior,  at  least 
equal  to  others.  Besides  these  indirectly  apologetic  works,  there 
were  also  some  which  sought  in  a  systematic  manner  to  refute 
the  reproaches  with  which  Judaism  was  assailed.  These  were 
called  forth  by  the  sometimes  utterly*  absurd  fables  propagated 
by  certain  Greek  literati  concerning  the  Jews,  and  generally 
by  the  direct  accusations  brought  against  them  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  These  accusations  had  their  rise  in  Egypt 
(Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  25).  Alexandrian  literati  were 
tlie  first  to  write  against  the  Jews.  From  these  turbid  waters 
later  writers,  especially  Tacitus,  drew.  In  what  follows  we 
shall  speak  in  the  first  place  of  literary  opponents,  and  after- 
wards of  the  apologetic  works  and  the  points  of  dispute 
themselves  (Attack  and  Defence), 
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1.   TJie  Literary  Opponents. 

1.  Manetlw  (corap.  Joseplms,  contra  Apion.  i.  26-31). 
The  Egyptian  priest  Manetho  composed,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  therefore  about  270-250  B.C.,  a 
learned  work  on  Egyptian  history  in  the  Greek  language, 
derived  from  the  sacred  records  themselves  (Joseph,  contra 
Apion.  i.  1 4 :  yiypacpe  'EWdSt  (fjcovj}  riju  irurpiov  laropiav, 
€K  T€  T(ov  lepcov,  o)?  ^rj(j\v  auTo<;,  /jieTa(f)pd(ra<i.  Ibid.  i.  26  : 
o  TT]v  AlyvTTTiaKyjv  laropiav  €k  tcov  lepcov  ypa/ji/xdroov  pueOep- 
jxrjveveLv  vTreaynfjjjL^vo'i).  From  these  AlyvTmaKd  of  Manetho 
Josephus  gives  in  two  places  long  fragments,  which  however, 
as  Josephus  himself  states,  are  of  very  different  character. 
The  portions  (from  the  second  Book  of  the  AljuimaKd)  in 
i.  14-16,  which  treat  of  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt,. 
make,  by  the  copiousness  of  their  contents  and  the  conciseness 
of  their  form,  the  most  favourable  impression.  Nothing  in 
them  gives  occasion  for  doubting  that  their  contents  are  really 
derived  from  the  ancient  records.  Of  quite  another  kind  are 
the  portions  in  i.  26,  27.  These  do  not  indeed  pretend  to 
be  authentic  history,  but  only  give,  according  to  Manetho's 
own  confession,  the  legends  current  concerning  the  Jews  (i.  16: 
o  Mave$03V  ovk  e/c  twz/  Trap  Alyv7rTloc<y  ypajup.drcov,  dX)C  w? 
ai)T09  CL>p,o\o'y7]K€V,  etc  rcov  dSeaTrorw;  pLvOoXoyovjievcov 
irpoa-reOeLicev.  I.  26  :  yu-e^/Jt  yu-ev  tqvtwv  r)Ko\ovdr]cre  raU' 
dvaypacpai^,  eTretra  Be  Sou?  i^ovalav  avicp  hid  rod  <pdvat 
ypd^lretv  rd  /xvOevofxeva  Kal  Xeyofieva  irepl  rcov  ^lovSalcov, 
\oyov<;  diTLOdvovi  rrapeve^aXev).  It  is  here  related,  how  Kin" 
Araenophis  of  Egypt  a.^sembled  in  one  place  all  the  lepers  of 
the  countr}',  80,000  in  number,  and  sent  them  to  work  in 
the  stone  quarries  east  of  the  Nile.  After  they  had  laboured 
there  a  long  time  they  petitioned  the  king  to  assign  to  them 
the  town  of  Auaris,  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by 
the  Hyksos,  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  king  granted  their 
request.      When  however  they  had   taken  possession  of  the 
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town,  they  were  attacked  by  the  king  and  chose  a  priest  of 
lleliopolis  named  Osarsiph  as  their  head,  who  gave  them  new 
laws,  in  which  tliey  were  especially  commanded  to  worship 
no  gods  and  to  kill  the  sacred  animals.  He  also  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Hyksos  from  Jerusalem  as  allies.  With  their 
assistance  the  lepers  now  drove  away  King  Amenophis  and 
ruled  Egypt  for  thirteen  years.  The  priest  Osarsiph  then 
took  the  name  of  Moses.  After  the  thirteen  years  the  Hyksos 
and  the  lepers  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  King  Amenophis. 
This  history  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Jews  was  therefore 
read  in  his  text  of  Manetho  by  Josephus.  Whether  it  is 
derived  from  Manetho  himself  is  questionable.  Many  recent 
investigators,  e.g.  Pjoeckli,  Carl  Miiller,  Kellner,  regard  it  as  a 
later  insertion.^^  The  possibility  of  its  being  such  cannot  be 
disputed,  since  this  much  read  work  already  existed  in  various 
recensions  even  in  the  time  of  Josephus.^'  This  view  does 
not  however  appear  to  me  to  be  probable  in  the  case  in 
question.  For  if  an  enemy  of  the  Jews  had  subsequently 
inserted  the  passage,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  truthful 
as  expressly  to  bring  forward  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  giving 
a  history  accredited  by  ancient  records,  but  only  ra  fivOevo/neva 
Kal  Xeyofieva  irepl  rwv  ^lovhaiwv.  In  these  words  we  hear 
the  strict  investigator,  who  indeed  as  an  enemy  of  the  Jews 
cannot  deny  himself  the  reporting  of  these  tales,  but  expressly 
distinguishes  them  as  legends  from  authentic  history.  At 
any  rate  Josephus  read  the  section  in  all  the  copies  known 
to  him  of  Manetho  ;  for  he  says  nothing  of  any  difference 
in  this  respect.'''' 

3-  Boeckh,  Maiiciha  vvd  die  Iluwhstcrnperiodc ,  p.  302.  Miiller,  Frajvi. 
hist,  grate,  ii.  514^.     Kellner,  Dc  fraf/imnds  Mancthonianis,  p.  62  sq. 

33  In  the  passage,  i.  14,  Josephus  gives  a  long  extract  from  Manetho,  in 
which  the  name  Hi/l-xos  is  explained  by  "  Shepherd  Kings."  On  this 
.losephus  remarks,  that  "in  another  copy"  (h  cLXhat  ecvnypotCpu)  another 
txiilanation  is  given.  'Ei*  <ZaXj;  oi  rivt  liijS'Ku  (i.  14  near  the  end)  must  be 
understood  in  tlie  same  sense,  i.e.  of  another  manuscript,  not  of  another 
part  of  Manc'tlio's  work. 

3*  It  must  not  be  urged  (as  by  Kellner)  against  the  origin  of  tlie  section 
in  quL't-Lion,  that  it  is  contradictory  to  the  passage  given,  i.  14.     Such  a 
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The  fragments  of  Manetho  are  best  collected  in  Carl  Miiller, 
Fragnunta  historicorum  Graecorum,  vol.  ii.  (1848)  pp.  511-616. 
Comp.  on  Manetho  in  general :  Bockh,  ManetJio  und  die  Hunds- 
sternperiode,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Fharaonen,  Berlin 
1845.  Biihr  in  Pauly's  Beal-Enc.  iv,  1477  sqq.  Nicolai, 
Griechische  Zitcraturgeschichte,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  (1876)  pp. 
198-200.  Krall,  "  Die  Composition  imd  die  Schicksale  des 
Manethonischen  Geschichtswerkes"  {Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Akadcmie,  philos.-histor.  Classe,  vol.  xcv.,  yearly  course  1879, 
pp.  123-226),  treats,  pp.  152-169,  especially  of  the  fragments 
in  Josephus. 

On  the  fragments  in  Josephus :  Hengstenberg,  Die  Bilcher 
Moses  und  Aegypten,  with  an  appendix :  Manetho  und  die 
Hylcsos,  Berlin  1841.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel  (3rd  ed.), 
ii.  110  sqq.  Kellner,  De  fragmentis  Manethonianis,  quae  apud 
Josephuin  contra  Apionem,  i.  14  and  i.  26  sunt.,  Marburg  1859. 
J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  Flavius  Josephus,  Schrift  gegen  den  Apion 
(Basel  1877),  pp.  120  sqq.,  185  sqq.,  214  sqq. 

2.  Apollonius  Molon  {or  Molonis?).  Among  the  literary 
opponents  of  Judaism  Josephus  frequently  names  one  AirdX.- 
\a)vco<;  6  MoXcov  (contra  Apion.  ii.  14,  ii.  36),  in  a  later  passage 
6  MoKoav  ' AiroXkcavLO'i  (comp.  ii.  7  :  Apollonium  Molonis), 
whose  full  name  he  also  abridges  so  as  to  write  either  only 
^A7roXX(ovto<i  (ii.  14  and  ii.  37,  twice)  or  only  MoXcdv  (ii.  2, 
ed.  Bekker,  226.  13;  comp.  ii.  33  and  ii.  41:  MoXcove^). 
This  adversary  of  the  Jews  in  Josephus  is  undoubtedly 
identical  with  him,  from  whom  Alexander  Polyhistor  gives  a 
passage  (in  Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  ix.  19  :  6  Be  ttjv  avaKevrjv 
rrjv  Kara  ^lovSaicov  <ypd-\lra^  MoXcov).  An  orator  of  the 
same  name  (Apollonius  Molon)  is  elsewhere  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  teacher  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  and  as  a  writer 
on  rhetoric.^^  It  seems  however  that  some  discrepancies  had 
already  crept  in  concerning  him  among  the  ancients,     Foi 

contradiction  only  exists  if  the  Hyksos  are  identified — as  by  Josephus — 
with  the  Jews,  which  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

^5  The  form  M67^i>u  is  given  by  Gaisford  according  to  the  better  manu- 
scripts ;  other  editions  have  MijAai/. 

36  Quintilian,  xii.  6.  7.  Sueton.  Caesar^  4.  Quintilian,  iii.  1.  16.  Phoe- 
bammon  in  Rhetores  graeci^  ed.  Walz,  viii.  494  (here  'ATroAXii/^of  6  iTfiKAtihl; 
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Strabo  distinguishes  two  orators,  an  ApoUonius  and  a  Molon, 
evidently  by  reason  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the; 
matter.  He  mentions  both  (xiv.  2.  13,  p.  655)  as  eminent 
men,  who  lived  in  Ehodes,  and  remarks  that  both  came  from 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  that  Molon  came  to  Ehodes  subse- 
quently to  x\pollonius,  on  which  account  ApoUonius  said  to 
him,  "  oyjre  fioXoov."  Tlms  they  were  not  only  fellow-country- 
men but  contemporaries.  Strabo  also  distinguishes  them  in 
another  passage,  in  which  he' is  enumerating  the  eminent  men 
of  Alabanda  (xiv.  2.  26,  p.  661).  Cicero  too  mentions  both, 
and  indeed  so  that  he  calls  the  one  only  ApoUonius,  and  the 
other,  who  was  Cicero's  tutor,  only  Molon.^^  Hence  we  must 
certainly  distinguish  between  the  two.  ApoUonius  however 
was  called  by  his  full  name,  ^AiroWcovio^  6  tov  Ma\coi'o<; 
(Plutarch.  Cicero  4,  Caesar  3  ;  Joseph.  Aplon.  ii.  7) ;  and  he 
seems,  by  placing  his  father's  name  beside  his  own,  according 
to  a  custom  which  may  be  pointed  to  elsewliere,  to  have 
called  himself  ^AiroWoivio^  6  MoXcov.^"^  This  gave  rise  to 
his  being  frequently  confounded  with  Molon.  Cicero  had 
probably  heard  both,  but  his  own  teacher  was  Molon. 
We  are  here  concerned,  not  witli  the  latter,  but  with  his 
older  fellow  -countryman  ApoUonius,  who,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  already  a  noted  teacher  120  years  before 
Christ.'* 

There  existed  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  before 

'^  For  proof,  see  Riese,  Molon  or  ApoUonius  Moh»i  ?  {lihcin.  JMuseuni, 
1879,  pp.  G27-C30),  from  which  the  above  details  concerning  the  distinct- 
}iess  of  the  two  men  is  taken. 

3'aComp.  Qi(a(stiojics  cpicae,  1837,  p.  23,  note  (with  appeal  to  Sturz,  0pp. 
p.  14).  The  supposition  of  Kiese,  that  the  name  Aiiollonius  Molon  originated 
in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  title-superscription  ^ A'toXKuvIov  toD  Mo'/otKOf, 
is,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  neither  necessary  nor  probable. 

3^  Cicero  makes  Scaevola  say,  De  oral.  L  17.  75  :  "  Quae,  cum  ego  praetor 
Khodum  venissem  et  cum  illo  summo  doctore  istius  disciplinae  Apollouio  ea 
(juae  a  Panactio  acceperam  contidissem,  irrisit  ille  quidcm,  ut  solebat, 
])hilosophiamque  contempsit,"  etc.  Scaevola  was  praetor  about  A.u.c. 
t)33  =  121  B.C.  (see  Pauly's  Enc.  v.  183).  Cicero  also  mentiona  this  same 
ApoUonius,  Dcoratore,  i.  28.  120  {Alabandcusem  A pollonium)  nndi.  28.  loO* 
iJe  iittciitiune,  i.  bG.  101), 
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Christ,  in   Caria  and  libodes,  sufficient  occasion  for  the  com- 
position of  a  polemical  work  against  the  Jews  by  a  living 
orator.     For  we  know  that  just  here  the  Jews  were  already 
numerously  dispersed  during  the  second  century  B.c;^^     The 
work  of  Apollonius  was,  according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  a 
ava-Kevr)  Kara  'lovSalcov  (Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  ix.  19).      Hence 
it  dealt  not  merely  occasionally,  like  Manetho's  Al'yvinLaKd, 
but  exclusively  with  the  Jews.      As  Josephus  says  Apollonius 
did  not,  like  Apion,  heap  up  his  accusations  in  one  place, 
but  calumniated  the  Jews  in  many  passages  and  throughout 
the  work  now  in  one  manner  now  in  another  {contra,  Apion. 
ii.    14:   rr]V    KaTrj'yopiav    6    ^A7to\\covlo<?   ovk  aOpoav   coaTrep 
0    'A-TTLOiV    era^ev,    dWa    a'TTOpdSrjV    Koi    Sea    TrdaiTi     t?}'? 
avyypacprj^  .   .   .  \oiSopel),  hence  it  'must  be   supposed    that 
the  work  was  noi  a  purely  polemical  one,  but  that,  in  con- 
nection with  statements  concerning  the  Jews,   it   contained 
much  polemical  invective.      This  is  also  thoroughly  confirmed 
by    the    fact,    that    the    fragment    in    Alexander    Polyhistor 
(Euseb.  Fracp.  cvang.  ix.  19)  is  occupied  in  a  purely  objective 
manner  with  the  history  of  Abraham.     It  follows   from  the 
allusions  of  Josephus,  that  the  history  of  the  exodus   from 
Egypt  was  also  treated  of  {contra  Apion.  ii.  2),  and  that  the 
v/ork  "contained  unjust  and  untrue  reports   concerning  our 
legislator  Moses  and  oiir  laws  "  (ii.  14).    In  the  latter  respect 
we  learn    also    that  Apollonius    reproached    the    Jews  with 
"  not  worshipping  the  same  gods  as  others  "  (ii.  7),  with  having 
no  fellowship  with  those  who  believed  differently  (ii.  36),  and 
with  being  therefore  dOeoc  and  jxiadvOpco'TTov,  also  as  at  one 
time  cowardly,  at  another  fanatic,  as  the  most  incapable  among 
barbarians,  and  as  having  furnished  nothing  towards  general 
culture  (ii.  14).     Josephus  on  his  part  repays  Apollonius  in 

39  Comp.  1  Mace.  xv.  16-24  and  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  The  Carian 
towns  of  Myndos,  Halicarnassus  and  Cuidus  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  Cos  and  Rhodes  are  presupposed  (1  Mace.  xv.  16-21  and  elsewhere)  to 
be  abodes  of  the  Jews.  On  Halicarnassus,  comp.  also  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  258 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  10.  23). 
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liis   own   coin,   reproaching  him   with   gross    want  of    sense, 
arrogance  and  immoral  conduct  (ii.  36,  37). 

Comp.  on  Apollonius  in  general :  C,  ]\Iiiller,  Fragm.  hist, 
f/raec.  iii.  208  sq.  Creuzer,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  83  sq. 
Teuffel  in  Pauly's  Beal-Enc.  1.  2  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1318.  J.  G. 
Mliller,  Z>es  Flavins  Jospphus  Schrift  gcgen  den  Apion  (1877),  p. 
230.  Eiese,  "  Molon  oder  A])ollonius  ^Nlolon?"  {BJiciiiisches 
Museum,  vol.  xxxiv,  Jahrg.  1879,  pp.  627-630). 

3.  Lysimachus  (comp.  JoSeplius,  contra  Apion.  i.  34-35). 
The  fragment  which  Josephus,  ibid.,  gives  from  the  work  of  a 
certain  Lysimachus  relates  to  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt,  and  narrates  concerning  it  similar  fables,  but  still 
more  absurd  than  those  told  by  Manetho.  The  few  occasional 
notices  which  Josephus  elsewhere  {contra  Apion.  ii.  2,  twice, 
and  ii.  14)  gives,  refer  to  the  same  fact.  According  to  contra 
Apion.  VL  2  :  ^Atticov  .  .  .  top  avrov  Ava-ifji,d'^(p  ar)(^6Biaa-a<;, 
he  seems  to  have  been  Apion's  predecessor.  From  the  tenor 
of  the  fragment  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  an  Egyptian. 
According  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  work  from  which  the 
iragment  is  taken  is  said  to  have  been  a  "History  of  Egypt."*" 
Since  however  Cosmas  evidently  derives  his  information  only 
from  JosephiLS,  and  erroneously  reckons  Apollonius  Molon 
among  the  AlyvTrTLUKa  avyypa-^d/Mevot,  and  nothing  else  is 
known  of  the  AiyvirrLaica,  of  Lysimachus,  the  matter  must 
be  left  uncertain.  Two  works,  ©rj^alKo,  TrapdBo^a  and 
NlaTOt  (returns,  reversiones,  i.e.  of  Greek  heroes  from  Troy), 
of  an  author  named  Lysimachus  are  frequently  cited  else- 
where in  ancient  literature.  As  the  author  of  the  Ncaroi 
seems  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  he  is  probably  identical  with  this 
Lysimachus. 

*^   Cosmas    Indicopleustes,    Topograph,    christ.    lib.    xii.    (by   Gallandi, 
Jtiblioth.  Pair.   xi.    672)  :    O/   Si  t«    AlyvTmcty.di  avy/potipocfcevoi,   rovriaTi 

6  "/pufifAoCTtKOf,  fcif^yfiVTUt  'M.ctvaiui  x*\  t^;  i^ohov  tuv   niuv  ^lapxYi>i   t^(  «| 
A/'/t^xTOt/. 
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The  fragments  of  Lysirnachus  (both  those  from  Josephus  and 
those  of  the  Qr,l3a'i'xa  'TrapdBo^a.  and  the  NoVro/)  are  collected  in 
C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  historicormn  Graeconim,  iii.  334-342.  The 
fragments  of  the  Otj/S.  -Trapad.  are  also  in  Westermann,  Uapa- 
do^oypd(pot  (Brunsvigae  1839),  p.  xxx.  sq.,  164  sq.  Comp.  in 
general:  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  iv.  1311.  Stiehle, 
"Die  Nosten  des  Lysimachos  "  {Philologus,  vol.  iv.  1849,  pp. 
99-110;  V.  1850,  p.  382  sq.).  J.  G.  MuUer,  Des  Flavins 
Josephus  Scrhift  gegen  den  Apion,  p.  208. 

4.  CJiaeremon  (comp.  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  i.  32-33). 
The  fragment  from  Chaeremon  also  refers  to  the  departure  of 
the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  is  with  respect  to  its  contents  nearer 
to  the  narrative  of  Manetho  than  Lysimachus  is.  Josephus 
in  this  case  expressly  says,  that  the  fragment  was  taken  from 
the  AljvTTTLaKr}  laropia  of  Chaeremon  {contra  Ajnon.  i.  32) 
This  Chaeremon  is  also  elsewhere  known  as  an  author  on 
Egyptian  matters.  In  the  letter  of  Porphyrins  to  the 
Egyptian  Anebon,  from  which  Eusebius,  Praep.  evang.  iii.  4  and 
V.  10,  gives  extracts,  two  portions  which  relate  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology  and  theology  are  cited  from  Chaeremon.  In  the 
second  (Euseb.  v.  10.  5,  ed.  Gaisford)  Porphyrius  designates 
Chaeremon  as  iepo'ypa/jLfiaT6v<i.  In  the  work  of  Porphyrius, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  De  abstinentia,  iv.  6-8,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  life  of  Egyptian  priests  is  given  from 
Chaeremon,  which  Porphyry  introduces  with  the  words : 
"  Chaeremon  the  Stoic,  in  treating  of  the  Fgyptian  priests, 
who,  as  he  says,  are  esteemed  philosophers  among  the 
Egyptians,  relates,  that  they  chose  the  sanctuaries  as  the  place 
ibr  philosophizing  {Ta  jovv  Kara  rov^  Al^VTrTLov^  Lepea<i 
Xai.p7]fi(ou  0  2tcolko<;  d(f3r]yov/x6vo<i,  ou?  Kal  (f)i\ocr6(f}ov^ 
vTreiXrjcpdaL  (jiijcrc  Trap'  Al-^/utttlol^,  e^Tjyelrat  &>?  roirov  [xkv 
i^eXe^avTo  ifu,cf>i\oao(pr](7a(,  ra  iepd).  .  .  .  Despising  every 
other  occupation  and  human  pursuit,  they  devote  their  whole 
life  to  the  contemplation  of  things  divine,"  etc."     At  the  end 

*i  The  description  does  not  refer  to  all  Egyptian  priests,  but,  as  is  declared 
at  the  conclusion  (iv.  8),  only  to  the  elite  among  them,  the  ■7rpo:[^-cct, 
/£co(rroX/(7T«/,  Upoypx^fiXTu;  and  upoXoyoi.  Hieronymus,  adv.  Jovinian.  ii. 
13,  borrows  the  description  from  Porphyrius  (Yallarsi,  ii.  342  sq,). 
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of  this  account  Porphyrins  calls  Chaeremon  a  truth-loving, 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  Stoic  philosopher  (iv,  8,  fm. : 
avZpo^  (piX.a\.7J9ov<;  re  koX  dKpi^ov<;  eV  re  rot?  ^TroiKOi<i  irpay- 
fiartKcoraTa  ^ikocroj)i]a-avio<;).  All  these  portions  may  well 
liavc  stood  in  an  "  Egyptian  History."  From  it  are  also 
derived  the  communications  from  Chaeremon  in  a  treatise  of 
Psellus  published  by  Sathas  (1877).  The  same  Chaeremon 
also  wrote  a  work  which  is  taken  up  in  explaining  the  hiero- 
glyphics {hiZci'^^iaTa  rcov  lepooi^  ypafXfxaTcov).  From  this  the 
Byzantine  Tzetzes  has  given  extracts  in  his  historical  work 
(v.  403  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  iii.  499)  and  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Iliad  (ed.  Gottfr.  Hermann,  1812,  pp.  123  and  14C). 
Tzetzes  also  designates  Chaeremon  as  lepoypa/xixaTev'i  and 
says,  that  according  to  Chaeremon's  view  "the  (pvacKo^  X070? 
concerning  the  gods,  their  physical  signification  is  allegorically 
exhibited  in  the  hieroglyphics "  (Zeller).  This  also  charac- 
terizes Chaeremon  as  a  Stoic.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  identical  with  our  i€poypa/j,fxaTev<i,  who  in  a  few 
other  citations  {e.g.  in  Origen's  contra  Celsinn,  1.  59.  Euseb. 
Hist.  ccd.  vi.  19.  8)  is  simply  called  ^T(otK6<i.  He  is  on  this 
account  a  very  remarkable  personage  for  his  age :  cm  Egyptian 
priest  and  at  the  same  time  a  Stoic  philosopher.  Since  he  was, 
according  to  Suidas,  the  instructor  of  Nero  (Suidas'  Lex,  s.v. 
'A\€^avSpo<;  Alyaio^),  and  also  the  instructor  and  predecessor 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  wlio  lived  from  Nero  to  Trajan 
(Suidas'  Zex.  s.v.  Alovvctlo'^  ^AXe^avSpev'i),  he  must  have  lived 
towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He 
was,  according  to  Suidas,  the  predecessor  of  Dionysius  in  the 
office  of  librarian  at  Alexandria.  He  cannot,  by  reason  of 
the  chronology  stated,  be  identical  with  the  Chaeremon  who 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  1.  29,  p.  80G)  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Aelius  Callus.  Besides  the  latter  has  been 
described  as  a  man,  who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his 
ostentation  and  ignorance,  which  are  certainly  not  cha- 
racteristics of  a  philosopher. 
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The  fragments  of  Chaeremon  are  collected  in  C.  Miiller,  Frag, 
hist,  grace,  iii.  495-499.  To  these  are  to  be  added :  (1)  the 
extracts  given  in  Tzetzes,  Draconis  Stratoniccnsis  liber  de 
meiris  poeticis  et  Joannis  Tzetzae  exegesis  in  Homeri  Iliadem, 
1st  ed,  Godofr.  Hermannus,  Lips.  1812,  pp.  123  and  146 ; 
and  (2)  those  in  the  treatise  of  Psellus,  published  by  Sathas 
{Bulletin  de  correspondance  helleniqtce,  vol.  i.  1877,  pp.  121-133, 
194-208,  309-314).  Comp.  in  general:  Bahr  in  Pauly's  Beal- 
Enc.  ii.  298  sq.  Birch,  "  On  the  lost  book  of  Chaeremon  on 
Hieroglyphics"  {Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
second  series,  vol.  iii.  1850,  pp.  385-396).  Bernays,  Theo- 
phrastos'  Sclirift  iiher  die  Frommigheit  (1866),  pp.  21  sq.,  150  sq. 
Zeller,  "Die  Hieroglyphiker  Cliaremon  und  Horapollo"  (Hermes, 
vol.  xi.  1876,  pp.  430-433).  Nicolai,  Griechische  Liter aturgesch. 
2nd  ed.  ii.  559,  561,  677,  690,  iii.  383.  J.  G.  MuUer,  Des 
Flavins  Joseplius  Sclirift  gegen  den  Apian  (1877),  p.  203  sqq. 

5.  Apion  (comp.  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  ii.  1-13).  Apion 
the  grammarian,  who  was  distinguished  among  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Jews  for  his  special  malevolence,  and  was . 
therefore  treated  with  special  harshness  by  Josephus,  was  a 
contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  Chaeremon.  His  full 
name  was  ^Attlwv  6  II\ei(TTovlK7}q.^^  According  to  Suidas, 
nXetarToviKr]^  was  the  name  of  his  father  {Lex.  s.v.  ^Attlcov  6 
nXeia-TovLKov),  which  he  afterwards  took  as  a  surname. 
When  Julius  Africanus  (in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  x.  10.  16,  ed. 
Gaisford;  and  in  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  120  and  281)  and 
after  him  the  pseudo-Justinian,  Cohortatio  ad  Graecos,  c.  9,  call 
the  name  of  the  father  IloaeiScovio^,  this  is  certainly  but  a 
corruption  of  nXeLaTovUr)'?.  According  to  Josephus  {contra 
Apion.  ii.  3),  Apion  was  born  in  the  oasis  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
was  not,  as  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  afterwards  however  received  the  rights  of  Alexandrian 
citizenship  (Jos.  I.e.),  and  acquired  some  fame  in  Alexandria 
as  a  grammarian.    He  taught  temporarily  in  Eome  also  in  the 

*-  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  101  (=:  Euseb.  Praep.  evavfj.  x.  12.  2): 
A-TTiai/  roiuvu  6  ypufifixriicog  6  Yl'hiiirrovix.ni  iTriKT^yihis.  Clem.  Eom.  Homil. 
iv.  6 :  Attticijvx  rov  UT^siiiTOviKriv  oi'j^oct,  ''  AT^t^auOpex,  ypocfifiXTiKOv  tv;u 
iTziarri^yiv.  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  5.  75 :  Apion  cognominatus 
Plistonices.  Gellius,  Noct.  Alt.  v.  14 :  Apion  qui  Plistouices  appellatus  est. 
Ibid.  vi.  8  :  ''Kviuv,  Graecus  homo,  qui  li'huazouly.yii  est  ai^pellatiis. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  III.  R 
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time  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  (Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  'Attlcov).  In  the 
reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  through  Greece  as  an  itinerant 
orator  delivering  lectures  on  Homer  (Seneca,  epist.  88).  It  was 
also  under  Caligula,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sanguinary  con- 
flict of  the  Alexandrians  with  the  Jews,  he  came  to  Rome  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  former  (Joseph.  AntL  xviii.  8.  1).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {contra  Apion.  ii.  3),  his  death  was  caused  by 
ulcers  in  the  genitals,  against  which  circumcision  was  of  no 
avail.  He  is  described  as  having  been  ridiculously  vain. 
Tiberius  called  him  cymbalum  mundi.  He  himself  said, 
without  embarrassment,  that  those  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
work  became  thereby  immortal,*^  and  congratulated  Alexandria 
on  having  such  a  citizen  as  he  was  (Joseph,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  12). 

The  works  of  Apion  were  manifold.  The  best  known  seem 
to  have  been  his  works  on  Homer  {Commentaries  and  a  Dic- 
tionary). "We  are  here  only  concerned  with  his  Egyptian 
History  {AlyvTrriaKo),  which  according  to  Tatian  comprised 
five  books,  of  which  Josephus  cites  the  third,  Tatian  and  his 
successors  the  fourth,  and  Gellius  the  fifth  book.^*  2'kis 
Egyptian  History  evidently  contained  all  those  attaclcs  upon  the 
Jews  to  which  the  reply  of  Josephus  refers  (c.  Apion.  ii.  1—3). 
Josephus  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  discussion,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  go  through  the  discourse  {rov  Xoyov)  of  Apion, 
because  he  brought  forth  all  in  the  greatest  disorder.  But 
that  about  three  points  might  be  distinguished :  (1)  the  fables 


*^  Pliiiiiis,  7/(,s7.  Nat.  praef.  §  25  :  Apion  quidam  grammaticus  (hie  quem 
Tiberius  Caesar  cymbalum  mundi  vocabat,  cum  propriae  famae  tympanum 
potius  videri  posset)  immortalitate  donari  a  se  scrii)sit  ad  quos  aliqua 
conponebat. 

**  Joseph.  C.  Apion.  ii.  2  :  (^-/lai  yoip  tv  rij  t/)/tjj  tuv  KlyvTrrtoiKoiv.  Tatian, 
Oratio  ad  Graecos,  c.  38  (=  Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  x.  11.  14):  Wtti'uv  6 
ypct/iifx.oi.rix.og,  ccvvjp  ioKi/aarxrog,  i»  tJj  t£t«^tjj  tuu  AiyvTrriocKuv  (^-TrivTt  oi 
liatv  ui/T^  ypci(J}»i)  K.-r.'h.  lu  agreement  herewith  Clemens  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  21.  101  =  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  x.  12.  2.  Julius  Africanus  in  Euseb. 
Praep.  evang.  x.  10.  IG,  and  in  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  120  and  281. 
l^seudo-Justin.  Cohortat.  ad  Graec.  c.  9.  Gellius,  Noct.  Alt.  v.  14 :  Apion 
...  in  libro  Aegyptiacorum  quinto  scripsit. 
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concerning  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  (2)  the 
malicious  assertions  concerning  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and 
(3)  the  accusations  in  respect  of  worship  and  legal  customs. 
Of  the  latter,  Josephus  says,  that  they  are  mixed  up  with  the 
accusations  of  the  first  two  categories  (eVt  tovtol^;  fie^iKTai, 
ii.  l,fin).  Thus  it  appears  that  a  single  \6^o^  of  Apion,  con- 
taining all  these  accusations,  and  divided  by  Josephus  for  the 
sake  of  order  into  three  categories,  was  in  question.  Josephus, 
after  entering  successively  into  all  three  categories  {c.  Apion. 
ii.  2-3  relates  to  the  first,  ii.  4-6  to  the  second,  ii.  7-13  to  the 
third),  leaves  Apion  and  begins  to  give  a  positive  delineation 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  At  its  commencement  he  once 
more  touches  incidentally  upon  Apion,, and  says  of  him  that 
he  has  heaped  his  indictments  all  together  (ii.  14 :  ttjv 
KaTTjyopiav  .  .  .  adpoav  .  .  .  era^ev),  in  distinction  from 
Apollonias  Molon,  whose  polemic  pervades  his  whole  work. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  polemic  of  Josephus 
refers  to  only  one  work  of  Apion's,  and  indeed  to  only  one 
section  of  a  larger  work.  This  work  was,  as  Josephus 
expressly  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  discussion  (ii.  2),  the 
Egyptian  History.  In  it  Apion  apparently  took  occasion,  in 
narrating  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  to  give  a 
hostile  description  of  them,  in  like  manner  as  Tacitus  does  in 
his  Histories  {Hist.  v.  1-12).  When  consequently  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  later  Church  authors  mention  a  special 
work  of  Apion,  Kara  ^lovSaccov,  this  rests  only  upon  a  mistaken 
inference  from  the  information  of  Josephus.  It  is  just  the 
silence  of  Josephus  which  proves  that  no  such  work  ever 
existed.  That  these  Church  authors  also  had  no  actual 
acquaintance  with  it,  is  made  evident  by  a  more  accurate 
comparison  of  the  text.  For  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  the 
passage  where  he  mentions  it,  is  in  fact  only  copying  from 
Tatian,  who  on  his  part  is  only  quoting  Apion's  Egyptian 
History.  And  all  subsequent  writers,  who  pretend  to  know 
anything  of  a  work  of  Apion  kuto.  'lovBalcov,  obtain  their 
information  from  either  Clement  or  Josephus. 
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Taiian,    Oratio   ad   Graecos,  c.    38   (  =  Euseb.  Praep.  evatuj. 

X.  11.  14,  ed.  Gaisford)  :  Mera  6s  tovtov  'At/wi/  6  ypa/j,ixariy.6:,  dir.p 
ooy.i/Jb'JJraroi,  sv  rrj  rsrdpTT}  ruiv  Aiyvrriax^v  {rr'ivrs  bs  ii6iv  auriZ  ypafai) 
TOAACc  /Msv  xai  «>./.«,  ^Tjff/  6s  OTi'  Kariffxa \jy£  Tr,v  Auapiv" A/musi;  xara, 
rov  ApysTov  yiv6,'j:,ivo;  "ivayov,  ug  h  ToTg  Xpovoig  dvsypa-^iv  6  Mii/drjaio; 
Hro}.£/!ia7og. 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  101  (  =  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  x. 
12.  2,  ed.  Gaisford)  :  '  Atiuv  rohuv  6  ypa/j,/Marr/.hg  6  YlKiiSTOvixr,: 
S'TixXj^Oilg  iv  TTj  r?.rdpTp  ruiv  Aiyvzriaxujv  iBTOpiMV,  x.a.i-01  (piXaTiy- 
^Tj/JLovug  'TTplg  'Ei:>paiou;  diaxsi'izivo;,  dri  Aiyo'Trrioc  to  y'i^og,  ug  xa/' 
•/.ard  ^loudcciuv  ovv-Trd^aa.!) ui  /5;/3/./6i/,  ' A/Muiaiog  Toij  AiyvTrriu* 
^aaiAS'jjc  fMs/jLVTi'Msvog  y.a!  tuv  y.ar  avrh  T^a^swi'  fidprupa  vaparidirai 
IlToXsfiaTov  rov  Madyjaiov,  xcci  rd  rJjg  /.e^iug  auroj  uds  £%£'*  '' Karlffxa-vi^t 
ds  riiv  x.T.A."  (liere  follows  verbally  the  same  quotation  as  in 
Tatian,  whom  Clemens  had  just  before  expressly  quoted). 

Julius  Africanus  in  Euseb.  Praej>.  evang.  x.  10.  16,  and  in 
Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  120  and  281 :  'A'^/wv  hi  6  noanduviov, 
■xspiipyoTurog  ypa/Mf/^arr/iuiv,  h  rf,  xard  'lovdaiuv  /3//3>.w  xa/'  cv  rr, 
riTaprri  ruv  isropiQjv  (priai,  xaTU," Iva^ov  " Apyoug  Qadi Asa/ A,'j,uiaiog 
AiyuTrluv  Baff('/'.i{jovTog,   d'7T()6Tr,vai  'lovdalovg,  OjV  riyuaiat  ^luasa. 

Pseudo-Justin.  Colwrtatio  ad  Grace,  c.  9 :  Ourco  ydp  Uo/.s,'j.ui'j 
rs  iv  TTj  rrp'jirri  r^v  EK'/.'/ivr/.c^v  isroptuv  iMi/zvr,Tat  xa/'Acrr/wv  0  noasibojilc-j 
iv  TTJ  Kara  lovbaiuiv  ^I'lSXu)  xa/  iv  rr)  nrdprri  rcuv  lerapioji^ 
'/.iyoiv  xard"lva'^ov" Apyoug  jSaaiXia  ^AfLuaidog  Alyu-jriuv  ^adi'kiiiovTog 
dzoaTTivai  'lovdaiovg,  uv  T]yi7'ffDai  Mu'Ce'-a.  Ka)  nro?.£/xa/bc  h  6  Mtvbri- 
giog,  Td  AiyjTTTiuv  iSTopiwv,  ditctoi  ro-jToig  svvrpiyji. 

The  mention  of  Apion's  supposed  work  xurd  'lovbaiojv  was 
first  introduced  in  tliis  connection  by  means  of  Clement.  But 
Clement  only  says  that  Apion  wrote  such  a  work  ;  for  the  rest 
he  simply  quotes,  as  Tatian  does,  Apion's  Egyptian  History  as 
his  authority  for  the  statement  that  Amosis  reigned  in  the  time 
of  Inachus.  Julius  Africanus,  on  the  contrary,  now  ventures 
to  assert,  on  the  foundation  of  the  passage  of  Clement,  that  this 
statement  was  found  in  both  the  supposed  works  of  Apion,  and 
at  the  same  time  drags  in  Moses  also,  who  is  not  even  spoken 
of  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Apion.  Finally  the  author  of 
the  Oohortatio  again  copies  only  from  Julius  Africanus.  This 
latter  fact  I  have,  I  think,  proved  in  Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kirchcngcsch.  ii.  (1878)  pp.  319-331.  Comp.  also  Donaldson, 
History  of  Cliristian  Literature,  ii.  96  sqq.  Harnack,  Texte  und 
UntersiicJmngen,  vol.  i.  Nos.  1,  2,  1882,  p.  157.  Neumann,  Theol. 
Litcraturzcitung,  1883,  p.  582.  Benan,  Marc-Aurlle,  1882,  p.  107, 
note.  The  dependence  of  the  Coliortatio  upon  the  text  to  which 
Julius  Africanus  had  access  is  at  any  rate  indubitable.  Hence 
C'Utsclimid,  starting  from  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the 
Colwrtatio  was  more  ancient  than  Julius  Africanus,  supposed 
that  both  had  a  common  source  (Jahrhb.  far  class.  Philulogic, 
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18G0,  pp.  703-708).  Some  moderns  also  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
more  through  faith  in  Gutschmid  than  on  sufficient  grounds. 
So  Volter,  Zeitsch7\  fur  wisscnsch.  Thcol.  1883,  p.  180  sqq. 
Draseke,  Zcitsclir.  fur  KircJiengesch.  vol.  vii.  p.  257  sqq. 

Eusebius,  Hist.  cccl.  iii.  9.  4,  in  enumerating  the  works  of 
Josephus,  says  that  his  work,  Ueher  das  holie  Alter  der  Juden 
(i.e.  contra  Ajyion.),  was  written  "against  Apion  the  grammarian," 
who  had  tlien  composed  a  Xoyoc  against  the  Jews  (t^oj  ' A-iwa 

rhv     ypa/Lf/^aTix.hv    zara     lovbaiuv     rrivizdds    ffvvrd^avra,     Xdyov). 

Evidently  this  is  only  inferred  from  Josephus.  The  same 
applies  also  to  Hieronymus.  De  viris  illustr.  c.  13  (O^p.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  ii.  851) :  adversum  Appionem  grammaticum  Alex- 
andrinura,  qui  sub  Caligula  legatus  missus  ex  parte  gentilium 
contra  Philonem  etiam  iibrum,  vituperationem  geutis  Judicae 
continentem,  scripserat.  The  account  of  Eusebius,  which 
Jerome,  as  his  custom  is,  copies,  is  here  only  enlarged  by  the 
combination  that  Apion's  book  was  directed  against  PMlo. 
This  combination  is  founded  on  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  8.  1.  From 
the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome  (Sophronius)  again  arise  the 
statements  in  Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  ^iuiscri'^cg.  When  it  is  at  last  said 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  that  Apion  wrote  voXf.d  /S/jSA/a  against 
the  Jews,  this  statement  nmst  of  course  not  be  taken  seriously. 
Comp.  on  Apion  in  general :  Burigny,  "  Memoire  sur  Apion  " 
(Me'moires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  ancient 
series,  vol.  xxxviii.  1777,  pp.  171-178).  Lehrs,  "  Quid  Apio 
Homero  praestiterit "  (Qiiaestiones  Epicae,  1837,  pp.  1-34). 
Cruice,  De  Flavii  Josephi  in  auctoribus  contra  Apionem  offerendis 
fide  et  auctoritatc  (Paris  1844),  p.  9.  Schliemaun,  Die  Clemen- 
tinen  (1844),  p.  Ill  sqq.  C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iii, 
506-5 IG.  Volkmann  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.). 
p.  1243  sq.  Creuzer,  'Jlieol.  Stud,  tmd  Krit.  1853,  p.  80  sq. 
Paret,  Dcs  Flavins  Joscphns  WerJce  iihersetzt,  7  vols.  (1856), 
pp.  741-745.  Hausratli,  Neutestamentlichc  ZcitgescMchte,  2nd 
ed.  ii.  187-195.  Nicolai,  Gricch.  Liter aturgesch.  2nd  ed.  ii. 
345-347.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  FL  Josephus  Schrift  gegen  den 
Apion  (1877),  pp.  14-17.  Lightfoot,  art.  "Apion"  in  Smith 
and  Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  i.  128-130. 

6.  The  literary  opponents  of  the  Jews  hitherto  mentioned 
have  been  here  treated  of  more  thoroughly,  because  the 
polemic  of  Josephus  is  directed  chiefly  against  them.  An 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  Greek  and  Eoman  authors, 
who  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ 
expressed  themselves  in  a  hostile  manner  against  the  Jews, 
would  furnish  a  list  of  distinguished  names.       Almost  all  the 
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authors  who  have  to  speak  of  the  Jews  at  all  do  so  in  a 
hostile  manner.  Among  pre-Christian  Greek  authors  Josephus 
chiefly  names  the  distinguished  historian  and  philosopher 
Posidonius  as  an  adversary  of  the  Jews  (c.  Apion.  ii.  7).  In  his 
great  historical  work  (see  on  it  Div.  i.  vol.  i.  §  3)  he  probably 
somewhere  seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  polemical 
excursus  against  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  many  subsequent 
writers,  as  Diodorus  (xxxiv.  1)  and  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  comes 
down  to  us  through  the  extract  of  Justin  (xxxvi.  2,  3),^  drew 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  his  much  read  work.  The 
works  too  of  Nikarchus  (Miiller,  Fragm.  iil  335)  and  Damo- 
kritus  (Miiller,  Fragm.  iv.  377),  which  are  scarcely  known  by 
name,  were  also  polemical.  Of  Roman  historians,  besides 
Trogus  Pompeius  already  mentioned,  prominence  must  be 
given  to  Tacitus,  whose  description  of  the  Jews  {Hist.  v.  2  sqq.) 
is  dictated  by  the  most  profound  contempt.  The  Eoman 
satirists  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial  have  also  notably  made 
the  Jews  the  butt  of  their  wit. 


2.  Apologetic. 

Jewish  Apologetic  followed  a  twofold  way  of  defence, 
a  direct  and  an  indirect  one,  against  the  many  attacks  which 
Judaism  had  to  undergo.  A  large  portion  of  the  historic  and 
philosophic  literature  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  is  of  an  indirectly 
apologetic  character ;  it  seeks  to  show  that  tlie  Jewish  nation 
need  in  no  respect  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  other  nations. 
V>\\i  this  was  not  thought  enough ;  the  attempt  was  also  some- 
times made  to  refute  point  after  point  in  a  systematic  manner 
the  accusations  raised  against  the  Jews.  Two  of  such  syste- 
matically apologetic  works  are  known  to  us,  one  (that  of  Philo) 
only  liy  a  short  fragment,  the  other  (that  of  Josephus)  in  the 
complete  text.     (1)  Eusebius  gives  in  the  Praep.  evang.  viii.  11 

^'  Comp.  on  Posidonius  as  the  source  of  subsequent  writers  the  article  of 
J.  G.  Miilkr.  Sind.  v.  Kritih:  1843,  p.  893  sqq.,  and  his  coinnientary  ou 
Joseph,  c.  Apioii.  (1877J  pp.  214  sq<i.  and  1*58  «q. 
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the  description  of  the  Essenes  from  Philo's  drroXoyLa  virep 
'lovBaiMv.  From  this  however  we  can  form  no  idea  of  its 
whole  design.  The  work  of  Philo  irepl  ^lovhaioov,  mentioned 
in  Eiiseb.  Hist.  eccl.  ii,  18.  6,  is  certainly  identical  with  it. 
(T)  The  work  of  Josephus,  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
is  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  contra  Apion.  This  title,  which 
did  not  originate  with  Josephus  himself,  gives  an  erroneous 
idea  of  its  contents.  For  it  is  by  no  means  occupied  with 
Apion  alone,  but  undertakes  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
defence  of  the  Jewish  people  against  all  the  accusations  raised 
against  them  (further  particulars,  Div.  i.  vol.  i.  §  3). 

In  endeavouring  in  what  follows  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  indictment  and  defence,  we  must  chiefly 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  material  afforded  by  Josephus,  his 
work  being  the  only  one  handed  down  to  us,  which  both 
contains  a  survey  of  the  points  of  accusation  and  furnishes  a 
view  of  the  method  of  apologetic  demonstration.  The  disposition 
of  the  Graeco-Eoman  world  towards  the  Jews  has  been  already 
described  (Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  291).  Here  only  the  actual 
accusations  and  the  Jewish  answer  to  them  will  be  brought 
forward. 

1.  Extensive  and  learned  matter  is  furnished  by  Josephus 
in  the  first  section  (i.  1—23)  to  prove,  that  the  Jewish  nation 
VMS  not  inferior  in  point  of  antiquity  to  other  cultured  nations. 
He  says,  that  to  maintain,  that  it  is  of  recent  origin  because 
the  Greek  historians  say  nothing  of  it,  is  foolish,  even  if  the 
assumption  were  correct.  For  even  the  silence  of  all  the 
Greek  historians  would  prove  nothing  against  the  early 
existence  of  the  nation,  since  the  Jews,  as  dwelling  in  an 
inland  country,  might  easily  remain  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
In  truth  however  the  Jewish  nation  was  already  known  in 
very  ancient  times  hy  the  best  historians  of  he  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Chaldaeans  (Manetho,  Dios,  Menander,  Berosus, 
and  others),  nay  even  by  Greek  historians  themselves.  The  zeal 
which  Josephus  exhibits,  and  the  large  amount  of  matter  he 
brings    forward,  show  how  important  this  point  was  in  his 
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eyes.  The  assertion  of  modern  origin  was  equivalent  to  tlie 
assertion  of  historical  insignificance.  A  nation,  which  had 
hut  recently  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  history,  had  of  course 
also  no  importance  in  history.  It  received  its  culture  from 
the  more  ancient  nations.  But  this  was  to  strike  at  the  roots 
of  Jewish  honour,  and  hence  the  Jewish  apologist  regarded 
it  as  his  iirst  duty  thoroughly  to  repel  such  an  insult.*" 

2.  While  the  Greeks  in  general  were  satisfied  with 
denying  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
Alexandrians  related  very  unfair  things  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Jews.  The  quintessence  of  their  fictions  was, 
that  the  Jews  were  leprous  Egyptians,  who  succeeded  in  a 
very  dishonourable  manner  in  forming  themselves  iuto  a 
separate  nation,  in  leaving  Egypt  and  settling  in  Palestine.*' 
Josephus  felt  himself  master  of  the  situation  in  opposing 
these  fables.  With  dignified  superiority  he  pointed  out  to 
the  Alexandrians  the  absurdity  and  the  internal  discrepancy 
of  their  assertions  (i.  24-35,  ii.  1-3). 

3.  With  the  imputation  of  recentness  of  origin  was  con- 
nected the  assertion,  that  the  Jews  had  done  noihinj  for  culture. 
Apollonius  Molon  said,  that  they  were  the  most  incapable 
of  barbarians  and  had  therefore  contributed  no  useful  inven- 
tion to  general  culture  {contra  A^non.  ii.  14 :  d<^veaTdTov<; 
elvai  rwv  ^ap^dpcov  koX  Bia  tovto  /xrjSev  el<;  rov  fiiou  evprjfxa 
(Tv/j,^e/3\i]a6aL  /jb6vov<i).  Apion  said,  that  they  had  produced 
no  eminent  men,  such  as  inventors  of  arts  or  men  distinguished 
1  or  wisdom  (contra  Apion.  ii.  12:  davfiaarou^  dvSpa'i  ov  irapea- 
■^ijKafjiev,  olov  re'^vojv  rtvoiv  evpeTd<s  rj  coipia  SiaipepovTa^). 
These  reproaches   were    encountered  with   the   older   Jewish 

*^  On  the  motive  for  the  proof  of  antiquity,  see  contra  Apion.  ii.  15.  It 
is  well  known,  that  Ciiristian  apologists  also  lay  great  stress  upon  it  See 
'I'atian,  c.  xxxi.  3C-41.  Theophilus,  ad  Autol.  iii.  20  sqq.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i.  21.  101-147.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  19.  Pseudo- 
.Justin,  Cohort,  ud  Grace,  c.  9.  Eusebius,  Pracp.  evang.  x.  9  sqq.  And  more 
in  Semisch,  Justi7i,  i.  134. 

*"  So  with  much  variation  of  detail  :  Manetho  (contra  Apion.  i.  26), 
LyMinachus  (i.  34),  Cliiirenion  (i.  32),  Apion  (ii.  2).  Also  Justin,  xxxvi.  2, 
and  Tacitus,  //('.W.  v.  3.     Cuuip.  also  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.'j0. 
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legend,  that  the  Jews  icere  on  the  contrary  the  originators  of 
all  culture.  According  to  Eupolemus,  Moses  was  the  first 
sage,  the  inventor  of  alphabetic  writing  (see  above,  p.  203). 
According  to  Artapanus,  Abraham  instructed  the  Egyptians 
in  astrology,  Joseph  undertook  the  improved  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  Moses  introduced  culture  of  every  kind  (p.  206). 
The  philosopher  Aristobulus  already  declares  Moses  to  be  the 
father  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  that  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  the  rest  all  derived  their  philosophy  from  him  (p.  240  sq.). 
The  same  assertion  is  repeated  by  Philo,  and  Josephus  takes 
just  the  same  tone  though  making  no  use  in  his  Apology  of 
the  legends  of  Eupolemus  and  Artapanus.  He  lays  the  chief 
stress  upon  proving  besides  the  high  antiquity,  the  wisdom 
and  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 

4.  The  special  accusations  against  Judaism  were  above 
all  in  respect  of  its  religious  worship,  which  was  always 
connected  with  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  other  worship 
as  legitimate.  This  last  was  in  the  era  of  heathenism  a  thing 
unheard  of.  "  To  live  and  let  live "  was  the  motto  in  the 
province  of  religion.  The  most  opposite  kinds  of  religious 
worship  were  readily  tolerated,  if  only  the  adherents  of  one 
cultus  would  hold  others  legitimate.  Especially  was  it  taken 
for  granted  as  a  thing  self-evident,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
same  town  should,  besides  any  private  worship  of  their  own, 
participate  in  honouring  the  gods  of  the  town.  What  an 
abnormity  then  must  it  have  been  felt,  that  the  Jews  should 
entirely  reject  every  kind  of  worship  except  their  own,  and 
absolutely  refuse  to  take  part  in  any  other !  From  the  stand- 
point of  Hellenism  this  was  synonymous  with  Atheism.  If 
they  are  citizens,  M'hy  do  they  not  w^orship  the  gods  of  tlie 
city  ?  This  accusation  of  aOeorrj^,  of  contempt  for  the  gods, 
recurs  in  almost  all  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  from  Apollonius 
Molon  and  Posidonius  to  Pliny  and  Tacitus  ;**  and  from  it 

••8  Apion  in  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  6  :  quomodo  ergo,  inquit,  si  sunt 
cives,  eosdem  deos,  quos  Alexandrini,  non  colunt?  Posidonius  aud 
Apollonius  Molon,  Hid.  ii.  7  :  accusant  quidem  uos,  quare  nos  eosdem  deos 
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certainly  arose  in  great  part  the  conflicts  of  municipalities 
with  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  towns  where  they  possessed 
rights  of  citizenship.  It  was  easy  in  theory  but  difficult  in 
practice,  for  apologetic  to  hold  its  ground  in  presence  of  this 
accusation.  With  an  educated  reader  it  was  not  very  difficult 
to  make  manifest  the  advantages  of  the  monotheistic  and 
spiritual  view  of  the  nature  of  God,  especially  as  Greek 
philosophy  offered  an  abundance  of  thoughts,  which  came  in 
this  respect  to  the  aid  of  Jewish  apologists.  In  this  sense 
does  Josephus  proceed,  simply  exhibiting  the  Jewish  idea  of 
God  in  its  superiority  {contra  Apion.  ii.  22).  In  practice 
however  the  masses  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations. For  the  reproach  still  adhered  to  the  Jews,  that 
they  absolutely  rejected  what  others  regarded  as  the  worship 
of  God.  Hence  the  chief  weapon  of  Jewish  apologetic  upon 
this  point  was  a  vigorous  attack.  When  the  Jews  were 
reproached  for  despising  the  gods,  they  showed  on  their  part 
what  kind  of  gods  they  were,  whom  others  honoured ;  weak 
images  of  wood,  stone,  silver,  or  gold,  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  or  animals  of  every  kind,  or  at  best  beings,  who  were 
affected  with  manifold  human  weaknesses.  The  Jews  might 
well  feel  themselves  superior  to  the  worshippers  of  such 
gods  (comp.  e.g.  pseudo-Aristeas  in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii. 
2.  116.  Sap.  Salomonis,  c.  13—15.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah, 
Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  33—35,  and  especially  the  Sihyllines). 

Of  less  practical  importance  than  the  charge  of  d6€6rrj<; 
were  certain  ridiculous  fables  which  were  related  concerning 
the  Jewish  worship ;  that  they  paid  divine  honours  to  an  asss 
head,  and  tliat  they  annually  sacrificed  a  Greek  and  fed  upon 
his  entrails  (see  above,  §  31,  notes  239,  240,  250).  Such 
fables  were  indeed  believed  only  in  small  circles,  and  Josephus 
very  easily  proves  their  absurdity  {contra  Apion.  ii.  7—0). 

0.  Of   greater    weight,    on    the   other    hand,    was   another 

cum  aliis  non  colimus.  Apollonius  Molon,  ihi<l.  ii.  14  :  u;  oidiov;  .  .  . 
>io/oooH.  riinius,  //.  N.  xiii.  4.  4G  :  gcna  coiilumclia  uuminum  insignia. 
Tacitus,  Hirt.  v.  6  :  conteniiiere  deos. 
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point  connected  with  the  ddeoTTj'i  of  the  Jews,  viz.  their 
refusal  of  the  worship  of  the  emperor.  Subsequently  to 
Augustus  all  the  provinces  emulated  each  other  in  the  prac- 
tice of  this  cult  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  16  sq.).  Zeal  for  this 
was  the  standard  of  a  loyal  and  Eome-loving  disposition,  its 
entire  rejection  was  synonymous  with  not  showing  due  respect 
to  the  authorities.  Such  was  at  least  the  view  of  the  Hellenistic 
population,  who,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Hellenistic 
period,  freely  offered  their  worship  to  the  emperor.  The  Jews 
were  in  a  favourable  position  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as 
the  emperors  of  the  first  centuries,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Caligula,  did  not  directly  demand  this  worship.  Nor,  apart 
from  the  short  episode  under  Caligula,  was  it  ever  required  of 
the  Jews,  whose  mode  of  worship  received  legal  protection, 
together  with  the  legal  recognition  of  their  communities  from 
Caesar  onwards  (see  above,  Div.  ii,  vol.  ii.  p.  265).  For  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jews,  however,  it  was  always  a  welcome 
point  of  attack,  that  they  proved  themselves  bad  citizens  by 
their  refusal  of  worship  to  the  emperor.''^  Jewish  apologists 
could,  in  answer  to  this  charge,  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  a  sacrifice 
was  daily  offered  for  the  emperor  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  6,  fm.  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  4;  comp. 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  302),  and  that  on  special  occasions  even 
hecatombs  were  offered  for  the  Eoman  emperor  (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caj.  §  45,  Mang.  ii.  598).  Thus,  in  fact,  was  a  certain 
equivalent  furnished  for  that  worship  of  the  emperor  which 
was  impossible  to  Jews.  Josephus,  besides,  does  not  neglect 
pointing  on  every  occasion  to  the  favour  which  the  Jews 
enjoyed  both  from  the  Ptolemies  and  from  Caesar  (c.  Apion. 
ii.  4,  5  ;  Antt.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  6).  This  surely  would  have  been 
impossible  unless  they  ha"d  been  loyal  citizens  ! 

6.  With   this   religious  isolation  was  connected   a  certain 
amount  of  social  isolation.     Judaism  expressly  repudiated  the 

*^  Apion  in  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  6,  med.:  derogare  nobis  Apion  voluit, 
quia  imperatorum  non  statuamus  iinagiues.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  5  :  uol  rcgibus 
haec  adulatio,  non  Caesaribus  honor. 
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idea,  now  more  and  more  making  its  way  in  Hellenism,  that 
all  men  are  brethren,  and  therefore  equal  before  God.  It  saw 
in  the  unbeliever  only  the  sinner,  who  has  incurred  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  referred  the  fatherly  love  of  God  only  to 
tlie  seed  of  Abraham,  on  which  account  only  the  children  of 
Abraham  are  brethren  to  each  other.  If  this  particularism 
was  not  held  in  its  full  rigour  by  philosophic  and  Hellenistic 
Judaism  in  general,  it  gained  on  the  other  hand  a  support 
i'rom  the  view,  that  the  heathen  as  such  were  unclean,  that 
in  the  interest  of  Levitical  purity  intercourse  with  them  was 
as  far  as  possible  to  be  avoided,  and  from  the  anxiety  witli 
which  contact  with  everything  that  stood  in  any  kind  of  relation 
to  idolatry  was  abhorred  (comp.  Div.  ii.  vol,  i.  pp.  51—56). 
If,  then,  the  Jew  was  already  directed  in  theory  to  regard  the 
non-Jew  as  only  an  " alien"  it  teas  also  impossihle  to  him  in 
'practice,  if  he  desired  to  observe  the  lav:,  to  live  in  any  close  social 
intercourse  with  the  heathen.  This  theoretical  and  practical 
(ifiL^la,  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  entire  tendency  of  tlie 
Hellenistic  period,  was  constantly  and  very  specially  made  a 
reproach  against  the  Jews.  To  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  wlio 
were  unacquainted  with  its  deeper  motives,  it  appeared  only 
as  a  want  of  Jiumanity,  of  true  jphilanthro'py ,  nay  as  crimvial 
misanthropy.  And  it  may  indeed  not  infrequently  have  really 
manifested  itself  in  such  forms.^^  The  process  adopted  in  this 
respect  by  apologetic  writers  was  on  the  one  hand  chiefly  that 

*<•  The  councillors  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  already  pointed  to  the  ol/ici^ix  of 
the  Jews  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  8.  3,  and  Dio'dor.  xxxiv.  1,  probably  aft  it 
Posidoniiis).  Justinus,  xxxvi.  2.  15 :  caverunt,  ne  cum  j)eregrinis  con- 
viverent.  Apollonius  Molon  in  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  1-4 :  <yj  ,  .  .  ft.tiju!j- 
diu-TTOv;  "hoihnpii.  Ibid.  ii.  130  :  o  ^I6?^uv  'AtoX>.6)>/oj  vjfccjv  x-arriyopriaiv  irt 
y.'ri  'TTUpoihix'^f^-^*  TCiyj  6i>.'Kuii  vpOKocrnT^Yjuixii/ovg  (lo^oct;  vtp]  hoii,  ftr,oi 
X.011/UUUV  idi'hof^iu  roig  x.»d'  iripuv  avvviditoe.v  fiiov  ^ijv  -T^pouipovftivoi;.  Lysi- 
inachus  a.sserted  (Jost-ph.  c.  Apion.  i.  34),  that  Moses  had  directed  the  Jews : 
fcvjTi  u'jdpuTzav  rivi  tvvo*iaiii>,  etc.  According  to  Apion  (Joseph,  e.  Apion. 
ii.  8),  the  Jews  were  accustomed,  at  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  Greek,  to 
swear,  ut  inimicitias  contra  Graecos  haberent,  or,  as  it  is  said,  iL  10 :  f^iOivi 
tvvor,o£it>  ei'K'K'j(fi''hu  /axAiarx  Of  "Ea/jjct/!/  Tacit.  ]Iist.  V.  5:  adversus  omues 
alios  hostile  odium:  separati  epidis,  discreti  cubilibus  .  . .  alienarum  concubita 
abstinent.     Juvenal,  Sal.  xiv.  lUo-104  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  295). 
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of  pointing  to  tlie  luuuano  appointments  of  the  law,  especially 
with  regard  to  strangers  (Josepli.  c.  Apion.  ii.  28—29),  and  on 
the  other  that  of  showing,  how  the  ancient  laws  of  other 
States  went  much  farther  in  the  exclusion  of  strangers  than 
the  Mosaic  law  did  (c.  Apion.  ii.  36-37). 

7.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Jews  already  mentioned,  viz.  their 
adeoTTj'i  and  their  d/j,i^La,  are  those  which  came  forward  the 
most  prominently  in  piuhlic  life.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
the  Jews  appeared  to  be  the  enemies  of  such  public  regula- 
tions and  institutions  as  had  then  been  formed,  nay  as  the 
opponents  of  all  other  human  intercourse.  Hence  it  is  on 
these  points  that  attacks  are  most  seriously  directed.  Other 
peculiarities  gave  occasion  rather  to  derision  and  contempt 
than  to  actual  accusations.  Among  these  were  (a)  circum- 
cision, (Ii)  abstinence  from  swine's  flesh,  and  (c)  the  obseo'vance. 
of  the  Sabhaih.^^  Even  the  most  malicious  of  their  other 
opponents  did  not  venture  upon  the  reproach  of  that  special 
immorality  to  which  Tacitus  alludes."  Apologetic  writers 
oppose  to  the  derision  shown  towards  these  several  peculiari- 
ties an  ideal  picture  of  the  entire  Mosaic  code.  As  Philo  by 
his  idealistic  representation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  (see  above, 
p.  219  sq.)  already  gave  an  indirect  apology  for  it,  so  also 
does  Josephus  endeavour,  by  a  connected  and  positive  state- 
ment, to  show,  that  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  in 
every  respect  the  purest  and  most  ideal  (c.  Apion.  ii.  22-30). 
In  doing  this  he  does  not  enter  into  these  objectionable 
points,  but  contents  himself  with  referring  his  opponent,  the 
Egyptian  Apion,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  also 
were  circumcised  and  abstained  from  swine's  flesh  {Ap.  li.  13). 
To  show  the  value  and  excellency  of  the  law,  he  points  out  in 
general  its  high  antiquity  (ii.  15),  the  blameless  character  of 

^1  Circumcision :  Apion  in  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  13,  init.  Horace,  Sat. 
i.  9.  69  sq.  Swine's  feghr  Apion  in  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  13,  itiit.  Juvenal, 
Sat.  vi.  160,  xiv.  98.  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  :  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  105-106. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4. 

^2  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5  •  projectissima  ad  libidinem  gens  .  .  .  inter  se  nihil 
illicituin. 
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]\Ioses  the  lawgiver,  aud  also  the  fact  that  this  law  really 
fulfilled  its  object,  being  known  and  obeyed  by  all,  which 
astonishing  result  arose  from  its  being  not  only  taught  but 
practised  (ii.  16—19).  Finally,  Josephus  brings  forward  the 
circumstance,  that  no  Jew  is  ever  unfaithful  to  his  law,  which  is 
again  a  proof  of  its  excellence  (ii.  31-32,  38).  The  deficien- 
cies found  in  this  treatise,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  further 
enter  into  those  points  which  were  objected  to  by  the  heathen, 
are  abundantly  compensated  for  by  Philo,  who  in  his  special 
delineation  of  the  Mosaic  law  treats  all  these  points  very 
thoroughly,  and  everywhere  proves  their  reasonableness." 

VII.  JEWISH  PROPAGANDA  UNDER  A  HEATHEN  MASK. 

At  the  close  of  our  survey,  we  have  still  to  discuss  a  class 
of  literary  productions  highly  characteristic  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism,  viz.  Jewish  works  under  a  heathen  mask.  The  works 
which  belong  to  this  category,  differ  greatly  so  far  as  their 
literary  form  is  concerned,  but  have  all  the  common  feature 
of  appearing  under  the  name  of  some  heathen  authority, 
whether  of  a  mythological  authority,  as  the  sibyl,  or  of 
persons  eminent  in  history,  as  Hecataeus  and  Aristeas.  The 
very  choice  of  this  pseudonymic  form  shows,  that  all  these 
works  were  calculated  for  heathen  readers,  and  designed  for  the 
fropagation  of  Judaism  among  the  heathen.  For  only  with 
heathen  readers  were  such  names  a  standard  authority,  and  only 
on  their  account  could  this  form  have  been  chosen  by  Jewish 
authors.  Hence  the  tendency,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Graeco- Jewish  literature  in  general,  viz.  the  tendency 
to  influence  non-Jewish  readers,  here  obtains  significant  expres- 
sion.     In  one  respect  or  another  its  intention  was  to  carry  on 

*'  On  Circumcision :  de  circumcisione  =  0pp.  ed.  Mang.  ii.  210-212. 
Sabbath  observance :  de  septenario,  §  6-7  =  Mang.  ii.  281-284.  Prohibition 
of  unclean  animals:  de  concnpiscentia,  §  4-9  =  Mang.  ii.  352-356.  On  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  compare  also  Aristobulus  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evanf). 
xiii.  12.  9-16 ,  on  unclean  animals,  pseudo-Aristeas  in  Havercamps 
Josephus,  ii.  2.  117. 
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among  the  heathen  a  propaganda  for  Judaism.  The  special 
design  however  certainly  differed  in  different  cases.  The  Sibyl- 
lines  desire  to  effect  a  propaganda  properly  so  called.  They 
set  forth  directly  before  the  heathen  world  the  folly  of  idolatry 
and  the  depravity  of  its  moral  conduct ;  they  threaten  punish- 
ment and  ruin  in  case  of  impenitence,  and  promise  reward 
and  eternal  happiness  in  case  of  conversion,  and  they  thus 
seek  to  win  adherents  to  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  midst  of  the 
heathen  world.  An  effect  however  of  quite  a  different  kind 
is  aimed  at  in  other  works  of  this  category ;  their  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  propagate  the  faith  as  the  honour  and  credit 
of  the  Jews.  Thus,  pseudo-Aristeas  e.g.  seeks,  in  his  whole 
narrative  of  the  translation  of  the  Jewish  law  into  Greek,  to 
show  what  a  high  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  learned 
Ptolemy  II.  of  this  law  and  of  Jewish  wisdom  in  general, 
and  with  what  great  honour  he  treated  Jewish  scholars.  A 
directly  missionary  purpose  does  not  come  forward  in  this 
author ;  he  cares  more  to  create  a  favourable  disposition  towards 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  law.  And  thus  throughout  this 
category,  now  one,  now  the  other  pui-pose  comes  more  into 
the  foreground — at  one  time  that  of  winning  believers,  at 
another,  that  of  creating  a  favourable  impression.  Still  in  one 
way  or  the  other  and  in  the  wider  meaning  all  subserve  the 
propagation  of  Judaism.  And  since  they  all  make  choice  of  a 
heathen  mask  for  this  purpose,  they  all  belong,  however  much 
they  may  differ  otherwise  in  form  and  contents,  to  one 
category. 

AYe  begin  our  discussion  with  the  Sibylline  oracles,  not 
because  these  are  the  oldest  works  of  this  class,  but  because 
they  are  the  most  important,  both  with  respect  to  extent  and 
actual  effect. 

1.   The  Sihyllines. 

The  sibyl  was  in  heathen  antiquity  "  the  semi-divine 
prophetess  of  the  orders  and  counsels  of  the  gods  concerning 
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the  fate  of  cities  and  kingdoms  "  (Llicke).^  She  was  distin- 
guished from  the  ofFicial  priestly  order  of  prophets  by  repre- 
senting a  free  and  non-official  prophetic  power,  being  indeed 
first  of  all  a  personification  of  the  Deity  as  revealing  itself 
in  nature.  She  is  represented  as  a  nymph  dwelling  by 
streams  and  grottoes.  The  most  ancient  authors  speak  only 
of  a  sibyl ;  so  Heraclitus,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  one  at 
all  (in  Plutarch,  de  PytJdae  oraculis,  c.  6)  ;  so  also  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Plato.'*^  The  fact,  that  her  voice  was  said  to 
have  been  perceived  in  different  places,  then  led  to  the  sup- 
position, that  she  wandered  from  place  to  place.^*'  At  last 
this  was  not  found  sufficient,  and  different  sibyls  said  to  dwell 
in  different  places  were  distinguished.  Their  number  is  very 
differently  stated.  There  are  learned  combinations,  which 
have  been  made  now  in  one  manner,  now  in  another,*'  The 
statement  of  Pausanias  {Dcscr.  Grace,  x.  12),  who  distinguishes 
four  sibyls,  is  worthy  of  notice.  These  are :  (1)  The  Hero- 
phile  who  came  from  Marpessus  in  the  region  of  Troy,  pro- 
phesied in  various  parts  of  Asia  ]\Iinor  and  Greece  and  was 
falsely  stated  by  the  Erytliraeans  to  have  been  an  Erythraean  ; 
(2)  a  more  ancient  one,  probably  the  Libyan  (Maass,  p.  7), 
but  whose  abode,  in  consequence  of  a  gap  in  the  text  of 
Pausanias,  cannot  be  determined  ;  (3)  the  Cumanian  ;  and  (4) 
the  Hebrew,  who  is  also  called  the   Babylonian  or  Egyptian. 

^*  The  most  important  material  concerning  the  sibyls  was  already  col- 
lected by  Opsopbus  in  his  edition  of  the  Oi-ac.  Sibyll.  pp.  56-143.  For 
more  recent  authorities,  corap.  especially  :  Klansen,  Ae7icas  mid  die  Penaten 
(1839),  pp.  203-312.  I.iicke,  Einleitunfj  in  die  Offenharung  dvs  Johannes 
(2nd  ed.),  p.  81  sqq.  Alexandre  in  his  1st  ed.  vol.  ii.  (lt>56)  pp.  1-101. 
Scheiffcle,  art.  "  Sibyllae,"  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  vi.  1147-1153.  Pape- 
Benseler,  ^yurterh.  der  griech.  Eli  ewmnun,  s.v.  lifiv'KT^oi.  Marquardt, 
Jlijmische  StaatKccricaltiing,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  p.  336  sqq.  Houche-Leclercq, 
Ilistoire  de  la  diiunation,  vol.  ii.  ;  Af.t  siicerdoceK  divinatoircs ;  dcvins, 
chresniologncs,  Sihylles ;  Oracles  dcs  dlcux,  Paris  1879.  Miiass,  De  Sibi/l- 
larum  indicibtis,  Diss.  Gryphiswald  1879. 

''''  Maass,  De  Sihyllarum  indicibus,  p.  1. 

^^  E.g.  Pausanias,  Descr.  Grace,  x.  12. 

"'^  On  the  numerous  calculations,  see  especially  Maass,  De  Sibyllarum 
iudicilms,  1879. 
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It  seems  as  if  Pausanias  purposed  thus  to  state  the  four  chief 
kinds  of  sibyl:  the  Libyan  as  the  most  ancient,  that  of  Greek, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Eoman  and  the  Oriental.  He  expressly  desig- 
nates the  latter  as  the  most  recent.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  information  relating  to  this  subject  is  already  a  deposite 
of  the  Jewish  sibyl  fiction."^  Among  other  computations,  the 
most  noted  is  that  of  Varro,  who  names  ten  sibyls,^^  In  the 
Eoman  period  the  most  famous  were  the  Erythraean  (from 
Erythraea  on  the  Ionian  coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Chios) 
and  the  Cumanian  (in  Lower  Italy). 

Written  records  of  supposed  Sibylline  oracles  were  here 
and  there  in  circulation ;  but  such  remains  of  them  as  have 
come  down  to  us  through  occasional  quotations  in  authors 
such  as  Plutarch,  Pausanias  and  others,  are  brief  and  scanty, 
and  furnish   no   distinct  notion  of  them.^^     In   Asia   Minor 

^^  The  words  of  Pausanias  are  as  follows  {Descr.  Graec.  x.  12.  9) : 
'E77£Tp«(p)7  OS  Koil  voTipou  T^f  Ani/,ov;  [but  thcre  lived  later  than  Demo] 
TTccpx  ''Efipxi'ot;  roi;  virip  rvig  Ilci'hxi/jTrivn;  yvv/t  y^f/ia^tiKoyog^  oyo^ua,  Oi  uvrlfi 
"ExiSijSY}.  'BopuGoov  Oi  iivcti  Tiot.Tpli;  Kdl  '' Epv/nxy^yi;  f/^virpo;  C^xit  "^cclii^/iv'  oi  Zi 
xvTViu  'Bctjiv'hcovtxv,  i-ipoi  "hi  'EifivT^'Auv  KuKavaiu  AiyvTrrixv.  —  Alexander 
Polyhistor  being  the  first  among  Greek  authors  known  to  us,  who  quotes 
the  Jewish  sibyl  (see  below),  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  Pausanias 
derived  his  statements  from  Alexander  (see  Maass,  pp.  12-22).  From  a 
similar  source  come  also  the  statements  concerning  2«,a/3'<j^*)  in  Suidas 
Lex.  S.V.  2('/3t;XA«  (2//3i;AXfl6  Xei>.hctiot  ij  x.xi  -zrpo;  nuuv'Efipotix  6yo,ux^o^uiv?i,  ij 
Kcil  Ilip'Jii,  ii  Kvpiu  cvousiTt  KuTiOv^us:/-/!  ^»^ji-/j6n  ;4.T.A.),  and  in  the  anonymous 
catalogues  allied  to  Suidas,  which  mention  "lu^^rtdn  (Maass,  De  Sihyll. 
indie,  pp.  38,  42,  44).  The  designation  of  the  sibyl  as  a  daughter  of 
Berosus  is  found  also  in  pseudo-Justin,  Cohort,  ad  Grace,  c.  37.  The 
Jewish  sibyl  identifies  herself  with  the  Erythraean,  but  says  that  she  came 
from  Babylon  {Sih.  iii.  808  sqq.).  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  vi.  70-71,  calls 
her  '7rpo(pvtris  'E(ip»tuv.     Comp.  in  general,  Alexandre,  ii.  82-87. 

^^  Varro  in  Lactantius,  Biv.  Instil,  i.  6  r  primam  fuisse  de  Persis  .  .  . 
secundam  Libycam  .  .  .  tertiam  Delphida  .  .  quartam  Cimmeriam  in 
Italia  .  .  .  quintam  Erythraeam-  '.  ,  sextam  Samiam  .  .  septimam  Cu- 
manam  .  .  .  octavam  Hellesponticam  in  agro  Troiano  natam  vico  Marmesso 
circa  oppidum  Gergitium  .  .  .  nonam  Phrygiam  .  .  decimam  Tiburtem. 
See  other  computations,  e.g.  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21. 108  and  132  ;  Suidas, 
Lex.  S.V.  lijlvXKx  and  others. 

60  See  the  collection  in  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  of  the  Orae.  Sihyll.  vol.  ii. 
(1856)  pp.  118-129.  Some  already  in  Opsopous,  in  his  edit,  of  the  Oruc. 
Sihyll.  p.  414  sqq. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  III.  S 
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and  Greece  these  pieces  circulated  only  in  private  possession, 
without  being  publicly  supervised  or  officially  used.  But 
their  credit  and  influence  must  not  be  on  that  account  slightly 
estimated.*^  They  attained  quite  a  different  importance  in 
Ptome,  where  they  arrived  by  way  of  Cumae  from  Asia  Minor.*^ 
King  Tarquin  Superbus  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  collection 
of  Sibylline  oracles,  which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.^  These  having  perished  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  Capitol,  B.C.  83,  the  Senate,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  consul  C.  Curio,  sent  an  embassy,  B.C.  76,  to  Asia 
Minor,  which  again  made  in  Erythraea  and  other  places  a 
collection  of  about  a  thousand  verses,  which  was  again 
deposited  in  the  Capitol.^*  The  collection  was  afterwards 
occasionally  enlarged  and  expurgated,  and  was  in  existence 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Besides  this  official  col- 
lection. Sibylline  verses  in  private  possession  were  also  circu- 
lated, but  these,  by  reason  of  the  misuse  made  of  them,  were 
frequently  confiscated  and  destroyed  by  the  authorities.  The 
official  collection  was  kept  secret,  and  only  consulted  on 
important  occasions,  chiefly  to  ascertain  what  expiations  were 
required  on  the  occurrence  of  public  misfortunes. 

This  Sibyllism  was  from  its  very  nature  specially  adapted 
for  being  turned  to  account  in  the  interest  of  religious  propa- 
ganda. The  oracles,  being  of  apocryphal  origin,  in  private 
possession,  and  circulating  without  control,  might  be  comjileted 
and  added  to  at  pleasure.  What  had  been  done  in  this 
respect  by  Greek  hands  might  as>  easily  be  undertaken  by 
Jewish.     Besides  the  oracles,  like  the  mysterious  in  general. 


''■'^  See  on  the  Sibylline  oracles  among  the  Greeks,  Alexandre  as  above, 
ji.  102-U7. 

'•-  See  on  the  Sibylline  oracles  among  the  Romans,  Opsopous,  pp. 
4G2-496.  Fabricius-Harles,  Bihlioth.  (jraec.  i.  248-257.  Alexandre  in  his 
1st  ed.  ii.  148-253.  Marquardt,  Rumische  Staatsverwalticng,  vol.  iii.  (1878) 
p.  336  sqq.     Huidekoper,  Judaism  at  Rome  (New  York  1876),  pp.  395-459. 

^^  Dioiiys.  Halicarn.  iv.  62. 

'*  Lactant.  i.  6.  14  (conip.  i,  6.  11).  Tacit.  Annul,  vi.  12.  Dionys. 
Ilalic.  iv.  62. 
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enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  religiously  disposed  minds. 
It  might  then  be  hoped  that  entrance  to  extensive  circles 
would  be  obtained  under  this  form.  Hence  it  was  a  happy 
hit  when  Jewish  'propaganda  took  possession  of  this  form  to  turn 
it  to  account  for  its  oion  purposes.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
it  was  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  that  an  extensive 
Sibylline  oracle  of  Jewish  origin  was  first  put  in  circulation 
from  Alexandria.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  favourable, 
for  imitators  soon  arose,  at  first  among  the  Jews  and  subse- 
quently among  the  Christians.  For  Christians  were  in  this 
respect  also  the  apt  scholars  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  They 
not  only  made  willing  use  of  the  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles, 
and  highly  esteemed  them,  but  also  copiously  increased  what 
they  found  extant.  Production  in  thi5  department  continued 
down  to  later  imperial  times,  and  it  is  just  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Christian  Church  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  the  older  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles  also. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  Sibyllines  (Basle 
1545)  which  have  come  down  to  us  was  prepared  by  Xystus 
Betuleius  after  an  Augsburg,  now  a  Munich  mannscrij)t,  and 
comprised  eight  looks.  The  later  editions  show  the  same 
number  down  to  and  including  that  printed  in  Gallandi's 
Bibliothcea  patnim  (vol.  i.  Venice  1788).  Angelo  Mai  was 
the  first  to  publish  from  a  Milan  manuscript  a  fourteenth 
book  (1817),  and  afterwards  from  two  Vatican  manuscript 
books  eleven  to  fourteen  (1828).  All  are  combined  in  the 
modern  editions  of  Alexandre  (1st  ed.  in  2  vols.  1841-1856, 
2nd  ed.  1  vol  1869)  and  Friedlieb  (1852). 

The  form  of  these  Judaeo-Christian  Sibylline  oracles  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancient  heathen  ones.  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  authors  respectively  make  the  ancient  Sibyl  speak 
to  heathen  nations  in  Greek  hexameters,  and  in  the  language 
of  Homer.  The  contents  subserve  throughout  the  purposes 
of  religious  propaganda.  The  Sibyl  prophesies  the  fate  of  the 
world  from  the  beginning  to  the  times  of  the  author,  for  the 
purpose  of  then  uniting  with  it  both  threats  and  promises  for 
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the  immediate  future ;  she  rebukes  the  heathen  nations  for  the 
sinfulness  of  their  idolatry  and  blasphemy,  and  exhorts  them 
to  repent  while  yet  there  is  time,  for  that  fearful  judgments 
will  fall  upon  the  impenitent. 

The  collection  as  we  have  it  is  a  chaotic  wilderness,  to  sift  and 
arrange  which  will  ever  baffle  the  most  acute  criticism.  For 
unfortunately  it  is  not  the  case,  that  each  book  forms  of  itself 
nn  original  whole,  but  that  even  the  single  books  are  some  of 
them  arbitrary  aggregates  of  single  fragments.  The  curse  of 
pseudonymous  authorship  seems  to  have  prevailed  very  specially 
over  these  oracles.  Every  reader  and  writer  allowed  himself 
to  complete  what  existed  after  his  own  pleasure,  and  to  arrange 
the  scattered  papers  now  in  one,  now  in  an  opposite  manner. 
Evidently  much  was  at  first  circulated  in  detached  portions, 
and  the  collection  of  these  afterwards  made  by  some  admirer  was 
a  very  accidental  one.  Hence  duplicates  of  many  portions  are 
found  in  different  places.  And  the  manuscripts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  exhibit  great  discrepancies  in  the  arrangement.®*'' 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  whole,  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  Jewish  and 
Christian  matter.  The  oldest  portions  are  at  all  events 
Jewish,  worked  up  perhaps  with  single  small  heathen  oracles. 
The  main  body  of  the  later  books  is  certainly  Christian.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  in  large  and  closely 
connected  masses.  As  a  rule  we  have  always  but  small 
portions  quite  loosely  strung  together,  and  often  without  any 
connection.  Hence  it  is  only  with  respect  to  single  and 
comparatively  small  portions  that  we  can  pass  a  certain 
judgment,  as  to  whether  they  are  Jewish  or  Christian.  Much 
is  of  so  neutral  a  character,  that  it  may  just  as  well  have 
proceeded  from  one  side  .as  from  the  other.  The  following 
portions  may  with  some  'prohdbility  he  distinguished  as  Jewish. 

•■'^a  The  preface  of  the  compiler  of  our  present  collection  is  still  presen  ed 
(Friedlieb,  Appendix,  pp.  ii.-vii.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  i.  2-13,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
14-21).  Alexandre  thinks  he  can  place  it  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ 
(Ist  ed.  ii.  421-435,  2nd  ed.  p.  xxxvi.  t^qii  ). 
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1.  The  most  ancient  and  certainly  Jewish  portions  are  in 
any  case  contained  in  the  third  look.     All  critics  since  Bleek 
concur  in  this  opinion.     Views,  however,  differ  widely  as  tc 
any  nearer  determination,  whether  of  the  date  of  composition 
or  of  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  portions.      According  to  Bleek, 
Book  iii.  97-807  (according  to  another  computation,  iii.  35- 
746)  is  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (170-160  B.C.),  and  contains  also  a  working  up 
of   older   Jewish    fictions    (97-161,433-488    [=35-99, 
371_426]),   and   later    Christian    interpolations    (350-380 
[=  289-318]).      The   majority   of  Bleek's   successors  regard 
the  whole  as  Jewish.     Gfrorer,  Liicke,  and  Friedlieb  concur 
with  Bleek  with  regard  to  the  date  of,  composition.     Hilgen- 
feld,  on  the  ground  of  an  ingenious  exposition  of  the  difficult 
section  iii.  388-400,  places  the  whole   (iii.  97-817)   about 
140  B.C.,  and  is  followed  herein  by  Eeuss,  Badt,  and  Witti- 
chen.     Ziiudel  also  accepted  his  exposition  of  iii.  388-400, 
but  kept  to  Bleelv's  view  of  the  earlier  date  of  composition. 
Ewald   went   a   little    farther    forward    than    Hilgenfeld,   by 
placing  the  composition  of  Book  iii.  97-828  at  about  124  B.C. 
But  while  all  hitherto  mentioned  agree  in  assuming  a  Jewish 
authorship,  Alexandre  ascribes  only  the  portions  iii.  97-294, 
489-817,  to  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  about   168  B.C.,  and  the 
intermediate  portion,  295-488,  on  the  contrary  to  a  Christian 
writer.     Larocque,  while  going  still  farther  in  the  division, 
agrees  with  Alexandre   in  regarding   the   bulk  of  Book  iii. 
97-294,  489-828  as  written   about  168    B.C.,  but   admits 
also  later  interpolations  in  the  last   section,  and  considers  the 
sections  iii.  1-96  and  295-488   as  "subordinate  collections 
of  heterogeneous   pieces,"   of   which   only   certain  individual 
portions  belong  to  the  author  of  the  two  first-named  large 
portions.    Delaunay  also  esteems  the  portions  iii.  97-294  and 
489-817  not   as   single   productions,  but    as    aggregates   of 
separate  unconnected  oracles  of  different  periods,  ranging  from 
about  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  judgment  we  will  first  give 
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a  survey/  of  the  contents,  with  the  omission  of  the  section 
iii.  1-96,  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  what  follows. 
The  rest  is  clearly  divided  by  means  of  the  recent  additions 
in  vers.  295  and  498  into  three  groups  (97-294,  295-488, 
489-828).  The  beginning  of  the  first  group  is  wanting.  It 
commences  abruptly  by  recalling  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  as  the  causes  of  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  in  all  lands  (97—100).  When  the 
whole  earth  was  peopled,  the  sovereignty  over  it  was  divided 
between  Chronos,  Titan,  and  Japetos.  All  three  at  first  ruled 
peacefully  near  each  other,  but  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Chronos  and  Titan,  which  was  only  settled  for  a  time  by  an 
assembly  of  the  gods  (or  as  the  Jewish  author  expresses  it, 
by  an  assembly  of  the  fiaaiXels:),  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Chronides  and  Titans,  and  the  destruction 
of  both  these  races.  After  their  annihilation  arose  succes- 
sively the  kingdoms  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Medes, 
Ethiopians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Macedonians,  then  again 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  lastly  of  the  Eomans  (110-161).  Now 
first  does  the  Sibyl  begin  to  prophesy ;  in  the  first  place 
the  prosperity  of  the  Solomonian  kingdom,  then  the  Graeco- 
Macedonian,  -  lastly  the  many-headed  (iroXvKpavo^;)  kingdom 
of  the  Eomans.  After  the  seventh  king  of  Egypt  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  the  people  of  God  again  attain  to  sovereignty 
and  will  be  to  all  mortals  a  leader  of  life  (162-195).  The 
judgment  of  God  will  fall  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  from  the  Titans  and  Chronides  onwards.  Even  the 
pious  men  of  Solomon's  kingdom  will  be  visited  by  misfortune. 
Here  the  author  takes  occasion  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
Jewish  people,  their  reverence  for  God,  and  the  main  points 
of  their  history  from  their  departure  from  Egypt  down  to 
Cyrus  (196-294).  The  second  group  is  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  announcements  of  judgments  and  calamities :  Against 
Babylon  (295-318),  against  Egypt  (314-318),  against  Gog 
and  Magog  (319-322),  against  Libya  (323-333).  After 
the   signs  which  forebode   calamity  have  been  stated,  there 
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follow  proclamations  of  woe  to  single  towns  and  countries, 
concluding  with  the  promise  of  a  universal  condition  of 
Messianic  prosperity  and  peace  in  Asia  and  Europe  (341- 
380).  Then  follow  oracles  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  his  successors  (381-400),  concerning  Phrygia,  Troy 
(interspersed  with  polemic  against  Homer),  Lycia,  Cyprus, 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  towns  and  islands  (401-488). 
The  third  group  hegins  with  oracles  concerning  Phoenicia, 
Crete,  Thrace,  Gog  and  Magog,  the  Hellenes  (489-572);  it 
then  points  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  cleave  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  do  not  devote  themselves  to  idolatry  and  un- 
natural crimes  (573  —  600).  Hereupon  follows  a  second 
prophecy  of  judgment  upon  the  sinful  world  terminating  in 
promises  (601-623),  and  an  exhortation  to  conversion,  with 
a  description  of  the  ruin  which  will  come  upon  the  ungodly 
world,  and  especially  upon  Hellas  (624-651).  The  promise, 
of  the  Messianic  King,  a  prophecy  of  judgment,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  Messianic  prosperity,  interspersed  with 
exhortations  to  Hellas  to  cease  from  their  presumption,  and 
references  to  omens  of  the  last  judgment,  form  the  con- 
clusion (652-807).  The  Sibyl  says  in  the  epilogue,  that 
she  came  from  Babylon,  but  was  wrongly  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  native  of  Erythraea  (808-817),  also  that  she 
was  a  daughter  of  Noah,  and  had  been  with  him  in  the  ark 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  (818-828).'^ 

This  survey  of  the  contents  shows,  that  in  any  case  we 
have  not  to  deal  with  a  single  composition.  In  the  second 
group  especially,  the  different  portions  are  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  Hence  it  is  in  any  case  a  collection 
of  separate  oracles.  Nevertheless  it  is  at  least  possible,  that 
tlie  greater  number  of  them  are  the  work  of  one  author.  For 
there  is  not  sufficient  support  for  accepting  either  a  heathen 

"^  Bleek  denies  the  authorship  of  the  whole  epilogue  to  the  composer 
of  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the  first  half  (808-817)  there  is  no  valid 
ground  for  such  denial.  It  might  rather  be  doubted  -whether  the  first  and 
second  halves  belong  to  each  other.     See  Hilgenfeld,  Apokal.  pp.  78-80. 
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or  a  Christian  origin  of  the  pieces.  The  mythological  por- 
tion at  tlie  beginning,  which  kindly  makes  the  heathen 
gods  guiltless  human  kings  of  antiquity,  may  very  well  have 
been  written  by  a  Jew,  nay  this  kind  of  intermixture  of 
Greek  and  Jewish  legends  just  corresponds  with  the  character 
of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  There  exists  however  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  contains  Christian  elements,  since  instead 
of  vlov  Oeolo  in  ver.  775  the  correct  reading  is  probably 
vrjov  deoLo  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  139).  The  circumstance  that  the 
time  of  the  seventh  Ptolemy  is  referred  to  in  all  three 
groups  (vers.  191-193,  316-318,  G  08-6 10)  speaks  for  their 
virtual  connection.  Hence  the  inference  attained  with  respect 
to  the  date  of  composition  of  the  separate  portions  may  with 
a  certain  amount  of  probability  be  extended  to  the  whole. 

Tor  determining  the  date  of  composition,  the  following 
limits  exist.  The  author  is  acquainted  with  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (vers.  388-400),  and  the  expeditions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  Egypt  (vers.  611-615).  On  the  other  hand 
Eome  is  still  a  republic  (ver.  176:  7roXvKpavo<i),  But  the 
most  accurate  limit  is  furnished  by  the  threefold  recur- 
rence of  the  assurance,  that  the  end  will  appear  under  the 
seventh  king  of  Egypt  of  Hellenic  race  (vers.  191-193, 
316  —  318,  608  —  610).  Hence  the  author  wrote  under 
Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon,  who  at  first  reigned  together  with  his 
brotlier  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  (170-164  B.C.),  was  then 
banished  from  Egypt,  but  attained  after  his  brother's  death 
to  the  sole  sovereignty  (145— ir7  B.C.).  When  Zundel 
thinks,  that  because  the  king  is  called  ^aat\ev<;  vio<;  (ver. 
608),  only  the  years  from  170—164  B.C.  can  be  thouglit  of, 
since  Ptolemy  Physcon  could  by  no  means  be  any  longer 
called  young  after  the  year  145,  it  must  be  answered,  that 
yeo?  means  not  only  "  young,"  but  "  new."  The  proper 
sovereignty  however  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  did  not  begin  till 
the  year  145.  And  that  the  author  intended  just  this  period 
of  sole  sovereignty  is  already  in  and  by  itself  probable ;  for 
he  would  have  designated  the  joint  government  of  the  two 
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brothers  as  the  sixth  kingship.  This  too  is  confirmed  by 
the  plain  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(vers.  484  sq.,  487  sq.),  both  which  cities  were,  as  is  well 
known,  destroyed  in  the  year  146  before  Christ.  The 
section  vers.  388-400  also  leads,  according  to  the  ingenious, 
but  not  indeed  quite  certain  explanation  of  Hilgenfeld,  to 
the  same  period  (ApoJcali/ptiJc,  p.  69  sq. ;  Zeitschr.  1860,  p. 
314  sqq.,  1871,  p.  35).  Here  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  first 
referred  to,  and  his  overthrow  then  prophesied :  "  He  will 
himself  destroy  their  race,  through  whose  race  his  race  also 
will  be  destroyed.  He  has  a  single  root,  which  also  the  man- 
slayer  (Ares)  will  eradicate  out  of  ten  horns.  But  he  will 
plant  another  shoot  beside  it.  He  will  eradicate  the  warlike 
progenitor  of  a  royal  race.  And  he  himself  is  exterminated 
by  the  sons.  And  then  will  a  horn  planted  near  rule."  ^^ 
The  race  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  will  destroy  is  that . 
of  his  brother  Seleucus  IV.  The  sole  root  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  viz.  his  son  Antiochus  V.  Eupator,  is  murdered  by 
Demetrius  I.,  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  or,  as  the  author  expresses 
it,  he  is  eradicated  out  of  ten  horns,  i.e.  as  the  last  of 
ten  kings.  The  shoot,  which  the  god  of  war  plants  near,  is 
Alexander  Balas.  He  will  exterminate  the  warlike  progenitor 
of  a  royal  race,  viz.  Demetrius  I.  But  he  will  be  himself 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  II.  and  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  sons 
of  Balas.  And  then  will  the  upstart  Trypho  rule  (146— 
139  B.C.).  According  to  this  explanation  of  Hilgenfeld,  our 
author  would  have  written  about  140  B.C.  And  to  this  we 
must  in  any  case  adhere,  even  if  the  details  of  the  explana- 
tion should  not  be  all  correct.^^     Traces  of  a  later  time  can 

66    Vers.  391-400  :  ''flv  O^  w-s^  y^uiviv  «yroj  6iMi  l|«7roA£CF(Tc«/, 

Vi^xv  tctv  yi  B/Ooi)j-,  '/ju  Kctl  Koxpei  (ipOTo'hntyoi 

Koipsi  'jrcipCpvpiri;  yivi^;  yivirvipce.  fixxfir^v, 
Kxi/Tos  oL<p'  viau,  uu  tg  6f4.6(ppovx  ociaiov  olpprj;, 
^dtiroti'  Kxi  TOTS  Bsj  -T^xpctipvofisvou  Kspxg  xp^et. 
Tlie  words  Zv  Ig  o,ao!ppoy«  ahiov  oippn;  are  certainly  corrupt. 

6'  Iwo  things  only  are  suspicious:  (1)  The  subject  of  xo'^f/,  ver.  898, 
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scarcely  be  found.  For  the  western  nation,  which  according 
to  vers.  324,  328  sq.  is  to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  is  not  the  Eoman,  but  according  to  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5 
the  Libyan  (so  Liicke,  Hilgenfeld).  Only  vers.  464—470  seem 
to  turn  upon  later  Eoman  times,  and  to  be  an  insertion 
(Hilgenfeld,  Apolcal.  p.  72  ;  Zcitschr.  1871,  p.  35  sq.). 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  also  confirmed  by  external 
testimony.  For  according  to  the  information  of  Euseb.  Chron. 
ed.  Schoene,  i.  23  =«  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  81  =  Cyrill.  adv. 
Julian,  ed,  Spanh.  p.  9,  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl  concerning 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  conflict  between  the 
Chronides  and  Titans  which  followed  it,  was  already  expressly 
quoted  under  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  {Xi^vXKa  8e  cprjaiv,  etc.)  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  therefore  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  in  his  XaXBacKu.'^  Such  are  also 
found,  especially  from  the  third  book,''^  among  the  oldest 
patristic  quotations. 

2.  To  the  oldest  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles  undoubtedly 
belong  also  the  two  extensive  fragments  (together  eighty-four 
verses)  communicated  by  Theophilus,  «6?  Autol.  ii.  36.  Single 
verses  from  them  are  also  quoted  by  other  Fathers.^"  These 
are  not  fouod  in  our  manuscripts.  In  the  editions  they  are 
generally  printed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  collection,  because 

seems  to  be  not  (pvTou  oi'h'Ko,  but  the  god  of  war,  and  otvTog,  ver.  399,  not  to 
go  upon  (pi/Tow  a'AAo,  but  upon  yivi-rvsp.  (2)  Alexander  Balas  was  not  over- 
thrown by  Demetrius  II.  and  Antiochus  VII.,  but  by  the  former  and  his  father- 
in-law  Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor  (1  Mace.  xi.  1-19  ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  4.  5-8). 

''**  The  quotation  in  Josephus  is  taken  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  without 
mention  of  his  name  (^Antt.  i.  4.  3  =  Euseb.  Praep.  evavg.  ix.  15).  See 
Bleek,  i.  148-152.  Freudenthal,  Akx.  Pohjh.  p.  25,  note.  The  statements 
too  concerning  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  Abydenus  (Euseb. 
Chron.  i.  34  and  Praep.  cvavg.  ix.  14.     Syncell.  i.  81  sq.     Cyrill.  p.  9). 

''^  Athenagoras,  Suppl.  c.  30.  Theophilus,  ad  Autol.  ii.  31.  Tertullian, 
ad  naii<mcf<,  ii.  12.  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  vi.  70,  vii.  74.  Pseudo- 
Justin.  Cohort,  ad  Grace,  c.  16. 

'''^  Gnostic  fragmeut  in  Ilippolyt.  Philosophum.  v.  16.  Clemens  Alex. 
Protrept.  ii.  27  ;  Protr.  vi.  7l  =  Strovi.  v.  14.  108;  Protr.  viii.  77  =  Stroin. 
V.  14.  115  ;  Strom,  iii.  8.  14.  Pseudo- Justin.  Cohort,  ad  Graze,  c.  16. 
Lactantius,  i.  6. 15-16,  7.  13,  8.  3  ;  ii.  11.  18  (?),  12.  19  ;  iv.  6.  5.  Id.  de  ira 
dci,  c.  22.  7. 
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Tlieopliilus  says  that  tliey  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sibyl's  prophecy  (eu  ap^fi  Trj<i  "jrpocpTjTeLa^  avrr}^).  But  the 
present  first  and  second  books  being  very  recent  and  placed 
quite  by  accident  at  the  beginning  of  the  collection,  and  the 
third  book  being  certainly  the  oldest  part,  it  may  be  assumed 
beforehand  that  these  pieces  formed  the  introduction  to  our 
third  hooJc.  This  supposition,  probable  in  itself,  becomes 
a  certainty  through  the  fact,  that  Lactantius,  among  his 
numerous  citations,  calls  only  such  portions  as  are  found  in 
the  Theophilus  fragments  and  in  our  third  book,  prophecies 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  nay  evidently  quotes  both  as  parts 
of  one  book.'^^  The  contents  of  these  verses  may  be  called  the 
special  programme  of  all  Jewish  Sibyllism :  they  contain  an 
energetic  direction  to  the  only  true  God  and  as  energetic 
a  polemic  against  idolatry.  From  no  portion  can  the  tendency 
of  Jewish  Sibyllism  be  better  perceived  than  from  this  proem. 
3.  Section  iii.  36—92  (according  to  another  computation : 
vers.  36—62  of  the  intermediate  section  between  Books  ii.  and 
iii.  and  Book  iv.  1—30),  now  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book,  is  also  a  Jewish  fragment  of  the  prae-Christian 
period.  Bleek  already  perceived,  that  this  fragment  proceeded 
from  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate 

"  Comp.  Bleek,  i.  160-166.  Lactantius  distinguishes  the  different  books 
as  different  Sibyls.  When  after  quoting  from  one  book  he  makes  a  quota- 
tion from  another,  he  says :  alia  Sibylla  dicit.  Among  his  somewhere 
about  fifty  quotations,  extending  over  Books  iii.  to  viii.  of  our  collection, 
only  those  from  the  proem  preserved  in  Theophilus  and  from  the  third 
book,  are  entitled  prophecies  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl.  From  the  proem  : 
Lact.  i.  6.  13-16,  8.  3  ;  ii.  12.  19 ;  iv.  6.  5.  From  the  third  book:  Lact. 
ii.  16.  1  (  =  Slb.  iii.  228,  229,  ed,  FriedHeb)  ;  iv.  6.  5  (  =  Sib.  iii.  774)  ;  iv. 
16.  29  (  =  Sib.  iii.  814-817);  vii.  19.  9  (^Sib.  iii.  618);  vii.  20.  1-2 
(  =  Sib.  iii.  741,  742)  ;  vii.  24.  12  (  =  Sih.  iii.  787-793).  The  passage,  Lact. 
iv.  6.  5,  is  however  the  most  instructive  :  Sibylla  Erythraea  in  carminis  sui 
principio,  quod  a  summo  Deo  exorsa  est,  filium  Dei  ducem  et  imperatorem 
omnium  his  versibus  praedicat:  'xi)t.vroTp6(po'j  Kriarnu  oarig  y'hvKV  'Tcviv^tx, 
ecTocai  II  y-ctzh-Kt,  %  iiyyiriipcc  hut/  vkvtuv  STroi'mi  (=proem,  vers.  5-6).  Et 
rursus  in  fine  ejusdem  carminis:  aiirou  sZuks  ho;  Triarol;  di/lpxaai  yspxtpeiv 
(z=Sib.  iii.  774,  ed.  Friedlieb).  Et  alia  Sibylla  praecipit  hunc  oportere 
cognosci :  ocvtou  aov  yivuaKi  Sioi/,  6iov  viou  io'jrct,  (=:.Si6.  viii.  329).  Here 
then  it  is  plainly  said,  that  the  proem  belongs  to  our  third  book. 
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(40-30  B.C.),  and  he  has  justly  found  general  acquiescence. 
So  Gfrorer,  Liicke,  Friedlieb,  Hilgenfeld  (AjwkaL  p.  241), 
Eeuss,  Larocque  (at  least  for  vers.  26-52)  and  Wittichen. 
Only  Badt  (pp.  54-61)  goes  as  far  as  25  B.C.,  thhiking, 
according  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Frankel,  that  the  Xe^aa- 
rrjvoi  of  ver.  63  must  mean  inhabitants  of  Sebaste-Samaria. 
Alexandre  and  Ewald  indeed  ascribe  the  oracle  to  a  Christian 
author  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (Alexandre),  or  even  of 
about  A.D.  300  (Ewald).  '  Bleek's  view  is  however  the  best 
founded.  The  piece  begins  with  a  cry  of  woe  to  the  wicked 
race,  which  is  full  of  all  crimes.  With  this  is  combined  the 
prophecy,  that  when  Eome  rules  over  Egypt  also,  then  will 
begin  the  judgment  and  the  rule  of  the  Messianic  King. 
Even  this  definition  of  time :  "  when  Rome  rules  over  Egypt 
also"  (ver.  46  :  Avrap  iirel  'Poo/xt]  koL  AlyvTrrov  /SacriXevcrei), 
points  to  a  period  when  the  rule  of  Home  over  Egypt  was 
something  new,  therefore  to  the  time  of  Antony,  soon  after 
40  B.C.  The  date  becomes  perfectly  clear  by  the  allusion  to  the 
triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus  (ver.  52:  Tpet? 
'Pcofirju  olKTpfi  fioipr}  KaTahrjXrjaovTaL),  and  by  the  mention  of 
the  widow,  under  whose  hands  the  world  finds  itself  being 
governed  by -her  and  obeying  her  in  all  things,  i.e.  Cleopatra  (vers. 
75-80).  Hence  the  oracle  was  written  between  40  and  30  B.C. 
To  go  farther  down  is  inadmissible,  the  end  being  expected 
during  the  lifetime  of  Cleopatra.  The  mention  of  the  Xe/3aa- 
T7)vol  (ver.  63),  on  account  of  which  Badt  would  place  the  oracle 
as  late  as  25  B.C.,  may  safely  be  laid  to  the  account  of  a  later 
interpolator.  It  is  probable,  as  Bleek  and  Liicke  suppose,  that 
the  bracketed  words  in  vers.  60-63  should  be  expunged, — 

"H^€t  'yap,  OTTorav  Oeiov  Sia^/jcrerac  oS/Myj 

Uaaiv  iv  uvOpcoTTOtacv,  [^Arap  ra  eKaar   dyopevao}, 

"0(J(TaL<i  iv  iToXeaiv  fiepoTre^;  KaKorrjra  (pepovcrcp, 
^Ek  Be  Xe^aarrjvoov  ^j^ci]  BeXtap  /jeToTTiaOep. 

4.  Opinions  are  more  divided  concerning  the  fourth  houk 
than  with  regard  to  the  passages  hitherto  treated  of.     The 
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majority  of  older  critics  regard  it  as  Christian.  Friedlieb, 
Ewald,  Hilgenfeld  (Zcitschr.  1871,  pp.  44-50)  and  especially 
Badt  (1878)  admit  a  Jewish  author  and  place  its  composi- 
tion about  A.D.  80.^^  This  view  must  be  allowed  to  pass  as 
correct.  For  there  is  nothing  at  all  specifically  Christian  in 
the  book.  The  Sibyl,  who  at  the  commencement  calls  herself 
the  prophetess  of  the  true  God,  proclaims  by  His  commis- 
sion manifold  calamities  through  war,  earthquakes  and  other 
natural  events  to  the  cities,  countries,  and  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Unless  they  repent,  God  will  destroy  the  whole 
world  by  fire  and  will  then  raise  men  from  the  dead  and  sit 
in  judgment,  sending  the  ungodly  to  Tartarus  and  bestowing  a 
new  life  on  earth  upon  the  godly.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
particulars  to  recall  the  Christian  sphere  of  thought,  although 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  a  Christian  author  to  avoid 
mentioning  Christ,  when  writing  on  eschatology.  Nor  are 
there  any  grounds  for  supposing  the  author  to  have  been  an 
Essene  (so  Ewald  and  Hilgenfeld).  For  the  polemic  against 
animal  sacrifices  (ver.  29)  is  only  directed  against  heathen 
sacrifices  ;  and  the  baptism  to  which  the  heathen  are  summoned 
is  merely  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  (comp.  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  323). 
For  determining  the  date  of  composition  it  is  decisive,  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (vers.  115-127)  and  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  of  a.d.  79  (vers.  130-136)  are  presupposed. 
The  author  also  believes  with  many  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Nero's  flight  across  the  Euphrates  and  his  impending  return 
(vers.  117-124,  137-139).  Consequently  the  oracle  must  have 
been  composed  about  a.d.  80  or  not  much  later,  and  more 
probably  in  Asia  Minor  (so  c.j.  Lightfoot  and  Badt)  than  in 
Palestine  (so  Freudenthal).  The  patristic  quotations  from  this 
book  begin  with  Justin."  "    It  is  also  noteworthy  that  two 

''^  So  too  Lightfoot  {St.  PaiiVs  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon, 
2ad  ed.  1876,  p.  96  sq.)  and  Freudenthal  {Alex.  Folyhistor,  pp.  129,  195). 
Comp.  also  my  account  of  the  work  of  Badt  in  the  Theol.  Litztg.  ]  878,  p. 
358.  Decheut  again  gives  his  decision  for  the  Christian  authorship,  Zcitschr. 
far  Kircheugesch.  ii.  491-496. 

'■^  Justin.  Apol.  i.  20  (refers  to  Sib.  iv.  172-177).    Clemens  Alex.  Protrept. 
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verses  included  in  it  (97-98)  are  already  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
p.  536,  as  oracular  sayings. 

5.  Verv  divergent  are  the  decisions  of  critics  concerning: 
the  fifth  hook.  Bleek  distinguishes  the  following  portions  as 
Jewish: — (a)  vers.  260-285,  481—531,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew;  (h)  vers.  286-332  by  a  Jew  of  Asia  Minor  soon  after 
A.D.  20  ;  (c)  perhaps  also  vers.  342—433  by  a  Jewish  author 
about  A.D.  70.  While  Ljicke  entirely,  and  Gfrorer  at  least 
partly,  agree  with  Bleek,  Friedlieb  ascribes  the  whole  fifth  book 
to  a  Jew  of  the  beginning  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  Badt  to  a 
Jew  of  about  a.d.  130  ;  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld  {ZcitscJir.  1871,  pp. 
37-44)  and  Hildebrandt  regard  at  least  Book  v.  52-531  as 
the  work  of  a  Jew  of  about  A.u.  80  (Ewald)  or  a  few  years 
earlier  (Hilgenfeld,  Hildebrandt) ;  while  Alexandre,  Eeuss  and 
Dechent  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kirchcngcsch.  ii.  497  sqq.)  attribute 
the  book  to  a  Christian  Jew.  It  seems  to  me  a  vain 
effort  to  attempt  to  settle  in  detail  the  origin  and  date  of 
composition  of  the  pieces  combined  in  this  book.  For  it  is 
palpable,  that  we  have  here  no  compact  wliole,  but  a  loose 
conglomerate  of  heterogeneous  portions.  The  greater  number 
are  certainly  of  Jeiuish  origin ;  for  the  sections,  in  wliich 
Jewish  interests  and  views  are  brought  more  or  less  plainly 
forward,  run  througli  the  whole  book  (comp.  especially  vers. 
260-285,  328-332,  344-360,  397-413,  414-433,  492- 
511).  On  the  other  hand  the  remarkable  passage  vers.  256- 
259,  in  which  "the  excellent  man. coming  from  heaven  M'ho 
spreads  out  his  hands  on  the  fruit-bearing  tree "  (Jesus)  is 
identified  with  Joshua  (Jesus  the  son  of  Nave)  is  certainly 
Christian."*     Thus    Jewish    and    Christian    pieces    are   at   all 

iv.  50  and  G2  ;  Pacdarj.  ii.  10.  99,  iii.  3.  IT) ;  Comtit.  apostol.  v.  7.  Pseudo- 
Justin.  Cohort,  c.  16.  Lactant.  vii.  23.4.  Jd.  de  ira  dci,  c.  23  (three  passages). 
'*  Sib.  vers.  256-259  :— 

F.t;  Si  Ti;  iaairai  avdig  utt'  eciSepo;  'i^Qxoi  ecvTJp^ 

Ov  'jru.'Ka.f/.ot.i  yjTr'Auaiv  I'ttI  |i/Ao)/  TcoKCKetpvov 

'  V.(ipccl'oii  6  oipiaros,  o;  i^tKiov  Trore  aTViaiv, 

']?uvyi<jx;  py}iT£i  ti  x.x'Kf.  x.xt  ^-I'Azaii/  xyvoif. 
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events  combined  in  this  book.  The  summing  up  of  the 
discrepant  elements  under  the  common  term  "  Judaeo- 
Christian "  is  as  unhappy  an  expedient  as  it  is  e.g.  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  When  however  the 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  pieces  in  this  fifth  book  is 
acknowledged,  it  cannot  in  many  instances,  where  religion  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  be  determined  to  which  side  they 
belong.  So  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  Jewish  element 
preponderates.  "With  such  characteristics  it  is  also  impossible 
to  determine  the  respective  dates  of  composition.  In  the 
Jewish  pieces  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
(397-413)  and  apparently  the  destruction  also  of  the  Onias- 
temple  in  Egypt  (so  far  as  vers.  492—511  refer  to  this)  are 
lamented.  These  pieces  and  consequently  the  main  body  of 
the  book  might  then  have  been  written  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chronological  oracle  at  the 
beginning  (vers.  1—51)  certainly  leads  as  far  as  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Quotations  are  first  found  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus.^* 
6.  Of  the  remaining  books,  vi.  vii.  and  viii.  are  generally 
and  correctly  esteemed  to  be  of  Christian  authorship.'^^  The 
origin  on  the  other  hand  of  Books  i.-ii.  and  xi.— xiv.  is  doubtful. 
Most  investigators  regard  these  also  as  Christian.  Llicke, 
Friedlieb  and  Dechent  on  the  contrary  ascribe  Book  xi.  and 
Friedlieb  Book  xiv.  also  to  a  Jewish  author.  Dechent  attempts, 
as  Friedlieb  also  partly  does,  to  point  out  in  Books  i.  and  ii. 
Jewish  pieces  of  greater  extent.  How  difficult  it  is  to  find 
sure  footing  in  this  respect  is  proved  by  the  circuni stance, 
that  Liicke  in  a  later  section  of  his  work  {Einl.  die  Offenl.  des 
Joh.  p.  269  sqq.)  retracted  his  view  concerning  Book  xi.  and 
ascribed  it  to   a   Christian   author."     This  eleventh  book  is 

'■5  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  iv.  50  ;  Pacdag.  ii.  10.  99. 

'6  The  eighth  book  (viii.  217-250)  contains  the  famous  acrostic  upon 
'imovg  XpioTo;  dsov  vie;  aur'/ip  or»vp6;,  which  is  also  given  in  Constantine's 
Oratio  ad  sanct.  coet.  (=  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  v.)  c.  18. 

'^  So  also  Bleek  in  his  notice  of  Lucke's  book  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1854,  p. 
976).  According  to  this  the  statement  in  Dechent  {Dissert,  p.  49),  that 
Bleek's  view  concerning  Book  xi.  "was  not  known,"  must  be  corrected. 
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really  not  worth  contesting.  It  is  a  religiously  colourless 
versified  history  of  Egypt  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Eoman  supremacy,  and  may  just  as  well  be  Jewish  as 
Cliristian.  Nor  is  it  very  different  with  the  other  pieces. 
The  portions  separated  by  Dechent  from  Books  i.  and  ii.  may 
in  fact  be  Jewish,  but  they  may  just  as  well  be  Christian,  and 
their  entire  lack  of  attestation  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries  rather  speaks  for  a  later,  i.e.  a  Christian 
origin/* 

The  most  ancient  author  who  quotes  a  Jewish  Sibylline 
book  (and  indeed  Sib.  iii.  97  sqq,  ed.  Friedlieb)  is  Alexander 
Polyhistor  about  80-40  B.C.  See  the  passage  from  his  XaXSa/V.a 
in  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  23  =  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  81  = 
Cyrill.  adv.  Julian,  ed.  Spanh,  p.  9.  The  almost  verbally 
identical  passage  in  Josephus,  Antt.  i.  4.  3  (=  Euseb.  Fraep. 
cvavfj.  ix.  15),  is  copied  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  without 
mention  of  his  name.     Comp.  p.  282  above. 

On  the  use  of  the  Sibyllines  by  the  Fathers,  see  Vervorst,  De 
carminihus  Sihyllinis  apud  sanctos  Patres  disceptatio,  Paris 
1844.  BesanQon,  De  Vcmploi  que  les  Feres  de  Viglise  ont  fait 
des  oracles  sibyllins,  Montauban  1851.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  vol. 
ii.  (1856)  pp.  254-311.  A  collection  of  the  most  ancient 
quotations  is  also  given  in  Harnack's  Patres  ajwstol.,  note  on 
Hernias,  Vis.  ii.  4.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  numerous 
citations  in  Lactantius  is  given  by  Struve,  Fragmenta  lihrorum 
Sihyllinorum  quae  apud  Lactantium  rcperiunt^ir,  Eegiom.  1817. 
A  manuscript  collection  by  the  Scotchman  Sedulius  (ninth 
century)  of  the  quotations  in  Lactantius  is  printed  in  Mont- 
faucon's  Faleogr.  (jr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  pp.  243-247,  and  from 
this  in  Gallandi's  Bihlioth.  patr.  i.  400-406,  comp.  his  proleg. 
p.  Ixxxi. 

Wliether  Clemens  Piomanus  has'  quoted  the  Sibyllines  is 
doubtful.  For  it  is  said  in  the  pseudo-Justinian  Quacstt.  et 
rcsponss.  ad  orthodoxos,  quaest.  74  (Corp.  apolog.  ed.  Otto,  3rd  ed. 
vol.  V.  p.  108)  :  £/'  r^5  ':rapouarjg  yiaraerdGeu:  rh  rsXog  sSriv  rj  hia  rcZ 
wuphg  Kp'idig  Tojv  dSil3iiov,  -/.aOd  tpaffiv  a'l  ypafai  TpoprjTuv  ts  y.ai  d-zo- 
GToXuv,  'in  di  -/.a!  Tr,g  2//36XXrye,  xad'JJc  (prjffiv  6  fiaxdpiog  KX^^arig  iv 
rjj  rrphg  KopivOioug  s':riffTo7.fi.  The  Sibyl  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  received  text  of  the  Clementine  Epistles,  the  xai}uj;  must 

^^  The  oldest  testimony  which  Dechent  (Dis.'icrt.  p.  37)  can  point  out,  is 
found  in  Constantiiie's  Oratio  ad  i^anct.  coet.  (  =  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  v.) 
C.  18:  7)  roivvu  'llpvSpctioe,  'Si'/iu'hXx  (pxanovax  ictVTyiu  iKry  yivioi,  ftiToi  tov 
Konu.y.7,vai^ov,  yiviaSxt.     Conip.  Sib.  i.  283  sqq. 
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probably  be  taken  as  ijarallel  to  the  zaOu.,  and  thus  the  words 
iTi  hi  %a.)  rrji  2.il^{jXkrjg  are  not  the  words  of  Clement  bnt  of  the 
pseudo-Justin.  Cornp.  Harnack's  2nd  ed.  of  the  Clementine 
Epistles,  Proleg.  p.  xl. ;  Otto  in  his  note  on  the  passage  is  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  Hermas,  Vis.  ii.  4,  mentions  only  the  Sibyl 
and  not  the  Sibylline  books.  Quotations  from  the  latter  are 
on  the  other  hand  given  in  the  Fredicatio  Petri  et  Pauli  in 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5.  42-43  (see  also  Liicke,  Einl.  in  die 
Offenb.  J  oil.  p.  238  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Test,  extra  canon,  rec.  fasc. 
iv.  2nd  ed.  pp.  57,  63  sq.).  Gnostics  in  Hippolyt.  Philosophum. 
V.  16.  Justin.  Apol.  i.  20.  Athenagoras,  Siiiypl.  c.  30.  Theo- 
piiilus,  ad  Autol.  ii.  3.  31,  36.  Tertullian,  ad  nationes,  ii.  12. 
Pseudo-^Ielito,  Ajjol.  c.  4  (in  Otto,  Corp.  apolog.  vol.  ix.  pp. 
425,  463  sq.).  Pseudo-Justin.  CoJiortat.  ad  Graec.  c.  16,  37-38. 
Const.  Apost.  V.  7.  Constantini  Oratio  ad  sand.  cost.  (  =  Euseb. 
Vita  Const,  v.)  c.  18-19.  Quotations  abound  most  in  Clemens 
Alex,  and  Lactantius. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes :  (1)  Th^  prooemium  :  Protrepf. 
ii.  27.  Protr.  vi.  71  =  Strom,  v.  14.  108.  Protr.  viii.  77  = 
Strom.  V.  14.  115.  Strom.,  iii.  3.  14.  (2)  The  third  book: 
Protr.  vi.  70,  vii.  74.  (3)  The  fourth  book :  Protrept.  iv.  50  and  . 
62.  Pacdag.  ii.  10.  99,  iii.  3.  15.  (4)  The  fifth  book :  Protrept. 
iv.  50.  Paedag.  ii.  10.  99.  Comp.  also  Strom-,  i.  21.  108,  132. 
It  is  seen  from  these  statistics  that  just  the  three  hooks  which 
on  internal  grounds  we  esteem  (or  at  least  their  greater  part)  to 
he  Jcivish,  and  these  only,  ivere  Jcnoion  to  Clement.  Other 
patristic  quotations  too  down  to  Clement  refer  to  these  books 
alone.  They  thus  evidently  form  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
body  of  Sibylline  oracles. 

Lactantius  o^uotes  about  fifty  passages  from  our  Sibyllines, 
most  frequently  from  Book  viii.,  next  to  this  from  Book  iii., 
only  sometimes  from  Books  iv.  v.  vi.  and  vii.,  from  the  rest  not 
at  all.  See  the  material  in  Struve  and  Alexandre.  Hence  it 
seems,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  only  Books  iii.  to  viii.  of  our 
present  collection.  He  nmst  however  have  had  in  them  some- 
v.'hat  which  is  lacking  in  our  MSS. ;  for  apart  from  tlie  passages 
from  the  p)rooemium,  which  indeed  is  only  preserved  to  us  by 
Theophilus,  other  quotations  are  also  found  in  Lactantius,  which 
cannot  be  pointed  out  in  our  texts,  Lact.  vii.  19.  2,  viii.  24.  2. 
The  verses  too  cited  by  Lactantius,  ii.  11.  18,  and  very  probably 
belonging  to  the  prooemium,  are  not  contained  in  Theophilus. 
lactantius  expresses  himself  in  general  on  the  books  known 
to  him  as  follows:  Inst.  1,  6  (after  an  enumeration  of  the  ten 
Sibyls),  Harum  omnium  Sibyllarum  carmina  et  feruntur  et 
habentur  praeterquam  Cymaeae,  cujus  libri  a  Ptomauis  occulun- 
tur  nee  eos  ab  ullo  nisi  a  quindecimviris  inspectos  habent. 
mv.  II.  VOL.  III.  T 
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Et  sunt  singularuni  singuli  lil>ri,  qui  quia  Sibyllae  nomine 
inscribuntur,  unius  esse  creduntur ;  suntque  coufusi,  nee 
discerni  ac  suum  euique  adsignari  potest,  nisi  Erythraeae, 
quae  et  nomen  suum  verum  carmini  inseruit,  et  Erythraeam 
se  nominat,  ubi  praelocuta  est,  quum  esset  orta  Babylone. 

Celsus  also  testifies  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Sibyllines  among 
Christians  (Orig.  c.  Celsus,  vi.  61,  vii.  53,  56).  Celsus, 
however,  already  charges  the  Christians  with  having  forged  the 
oracles,  nor  were  such  charges  subsequently  wanting.  Comp. 
the  allusions  in  Constantine's  Oratio  ad  sanct.  coet.  (  =  Eusek 
Vita  Const,  v.)  c.  19.  1.  Lactant.  Inst.  iv.  15.  26.  Augustine, 
de  civ.  Dei,  xviii.  46. 

On  the  credit  and  use  of  the  Sibyllines  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
see  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  ii.  287-311.  Liicken,  "  Die  sibyllinischen 
AVeissagungen,  ihr  Ursprung  und  ihr  Zusammenhang  mit  den 
afterprophetischen  Darstellungeu  christlicher  Zeit"  {Katholische 
Studien,  No.  V.),  Wurzb.  1875.  Vogt,  "  Ueber  Sibyllenweissa- 
gung"  {Beitr'dge  zur  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur, 
edited  by  Paul  and  Braune,  vol.  iv.  1877,  pp.  48-100).  Bang, 
Voluspd  und  die  sibyllinischen  Orahel,  translated  from  the 
Danish,  Wien  1880. 

On  the  manuscripts,  see  Eriedlieb,  Be  codicihus  Sihyllinorum 
manuscriptis  in  usum  criticum  nondum  adhihitis  commentatio, 
Vratislav.  1847.  Eriedlieb's  edition,  Introd.  p.  Ixxii.  sqq.  and 
App.  pp.  ix.-xii.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  xliii.  sqq.  ;  his 
2nd  ed.  pp.  xxxviii.-xlii.  Volkmann,  Lectiones  Sihyllinae, 
Pyritz  1861.  Bernhardy,  Grmidriss  der  griech.  Literatur,  ii.  1 
(3rd  ed.  1867),  p.  452  sq. 

On  the  editions,  see  Gallandi,  BiUioth.  |7fr/r.  i.  p.  81. 
Fabricius,  Bihlioth.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  i.  257-201.  PJeck,  i. 
p.  123  sq.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  xxx.-xliii.  The  first 
edition  superintended  by  Xystus  Betuleius,  according  to  an 
Augsburg  now  a  JMunich  manuscript,  was  brought  out  by 
Oporinus  in  Basle  1545.  The  same  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Seb.  Castalio  (which  first  appeared  separately  in  1546), 
Basle  1555.  The  most  esteemed  among  the  older  editions  is 
that  of  Opsopous,  Paris  1599  (repeated  in  1607  ;  the  account 
by  the  bibliographers  of  a  supposed  edition  of  1589  rests  upon 
a  mistake).  The  edition  of  (Jallaeus,  Amsterdam  1689,  is  less 
esteemed.  The  Sibyllines  have  appeared  besides  in  various 
collections,  e.g.  in  Gallandi's  Bihliothcca  vcterum  patrum,  vol.  i. 
(Venetiis  1788)  pp.  333-410;  conqx  Proleg.  pp.lxxvi.-lxxxii.  All 
these  editions  contain  only  the  first  eight  hooks.  The  fourteenth 
l)ook  was  first  published  from  a  Milan  manuscript  by  Angelo 
INIai  (Sibyllae  liber  xiv.  cditore  et  intcrprete  Angelo  Maio, 
jMediolan.  1817);  and  afterwards  Books  xi.  to  xiv.  from  two 
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Vatican  manuscripts  by  the  same  {Scriptorum  xetenim  nova 
colledio  ed.  ah  Angela  Maio,  vol.  iii.  3,  1828,  pp.  202-215). 
Everything  hitherto  known  is  combined  in  the  editions  of 
Alexandra  {Oracula  Sibyllina,  ciLrante  C.  Alexandre,  2  vols. 
Paris  1841-1856.  Editio  altera  ex  priore  ampliore  contracta, 
Integra  taincn  et  px^ssini  aucta,  multisque  locis  retractata,  Paris 
1869  [the  copious  Excursi  of  the  first  edition  are  omitted  in 
this  second  one])  and  of  Eriedlieb  {Die  sihyllinischen  Weissa- 
gungen  vollstdndig  gesamnielt,  nach  ncuer  Handschriften-  Ver- 
gleichmig,  niit  kritischen  Commentare  und  metrischer  dcntscher 
Uelersetzung,  Leipzig  1852).  A  Latin  translation  is  added  to 
most  editions,  a  German  one  to  that  of  Eriedlieb.  A  Erench 
one  has  been  commenced  by  Bouch^  Leclercq  {Revue  de  Ihistoire 
des  religions,  vol.  vii.  1883,  pp.  236-248 ;  vol.  viii.  1883, 
pp.  619-634,  etc.). 

Cordrihutions  to  textual  criticism :  Volkmann,  De  oraculis 
Sibyllinis  dissertatio,  supplementum  editionis  a  Fricdliehio  ex- 
hibitae,  Lips.  1853.  The  same.  Specimen  novae  Sibyllinorum 
editionis.  Lips.  1854  (containing  the  first  book).  A  discussion 
of  Alexandre's  edition  in  the  Fhilologus,  vol.  xv.  1860,  p.  317 
sqq.  The  same,  Lectioncs  Sibyllinae,  Pyritz  1861.  X.,  "  Zur 
Textkritik  der  sibyllin.  Biicher  "  {Zeitschr.  fur  wissensch.  Thcol. 
1861,  pp.  437-439).  Meineke,  "Zu  den  sibylbnischen  Biichern" 
[Fhilologus,  vol.  xxviii.  1869,  pp.  577-598).  Ludwich,  "  Zu  den 
Bibyllinischen  Orakeln"  {Neue  Jalirhh.  fur  Fhilol.  und  Fddagogik, 
vol.  cxvii.  1878,  pp.  240-245).  Nauck,  "  Kritische  Bemer- 
kungen  "  {Melanges  greco-romains  tirh  du  hidletin  de  Vacad<^niie 
imperiale  des  sciences  de  St.  Fe'tershourg,  vol.  ii.  1859-1866, 
p.  484sq.;  iii.  1869-1874,  pp.  278-282;  iv.  1875-1880,  pp.  155- 
157,  630-642).  Pizach,  "  Zur  Kritik  der  Sihyllinischen  Weissa- 
gungen"  {Wiener  Studien,  vol.  iv.  1882,  pp.  121-129).  More 
in  Engelmann's  Bihlioth.  script,  class,  ed.  Preuss. 

Lists  of  the  literature  on  the  Sihyllines  in  general  are  given 
in  Eabricius,  Fiblioth.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  i.  227-290.  Bleek, 
i.  129-141.  Eeuss,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments, 
§  274.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  ii.  2.  71-82,  also  2nd  ed.  p.  418  sq. 
Engelmann,  Bihliotheca  scriptorumi  classieorum  (8th  ed.  revised 
by  Preuss),  Div.  i.  1880,  p.  528  sq.  The  first  to  investigate 
the  collection  according  to  correct  critical  principles  was: 
Bleek,  "  Ueber  die  Entstehung  und  Zusammensetzung  der  uns 
in  8  Biichern  erhaltenen  Sammlung  Sibyllinischer  Orakel" 
{Theologische  Zeitsehrift,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette 
and  Luclve,  No.  1,  1819,  pp.  120-246  ;  No.  2,  1820,  pp.  172- 
239).  Comp.  also  his  notice  of  Liicke's  Einl.  in  the  Stud, 
und  Krit  1854,  pp.  972-979.  Gfrorer,  Fhilo,  vol.  ii.  1831,  pp. 
121-173.     Llicke,  Versuch  einer  vollstdndigen  Einleitung  in  die 
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Offmlarnnrj  dcs  Johannes  (2nd  ed.  ]  852),  pp.  6G-89,  248-274. 
Fri(Kiliel)'s  Introd.  to  his  edition  (1852).  Alexandre's  1st  ed. 
ii.  312-439;  2nd  ed.  p.  21  sqq.  Jlilf^enfekl,  Die  jiidische 
Apolcahjiitih  in  ihrcr  geschichtlichtn  Enhciclcclung  (1857),  pp. 
51-90.  The  same,  Zeitsckr.  filr  wisscndwftl.  Thcologic,  yo\.\\\. 
1860,  pp.  313-319;  xiv.  1871,  pp.  30-50.  Ewald,  "Abhand- 
lung  iiber  Entstehung  Inhalt  imd  Werth  der  Sihyllischen 
Bucher"  {Transactions  of  the  Guttinger  Gcsellsch.  der  WisHcnscli. 
vol.  viii.  1858-1859,  hist.-philol.  Class,  pp.  43-152,  also 
.separately).  Frankel,  "  Alexandrinische  Messiasliolfnimgen" 
(Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  uml  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1859,  pp. 
241-201,  285-308,  321-330,  359-364).  Volkmann  in  the 
"  Philoloous,"  vol.  XV.  1860,  pp.  317-327.  Bernhardy,  Grundriss 
der  griccliischcn  Literatur,  ii.  1  (3rd  ed.  1807),  pp.  441-453. 
lieuss,  art.  "Sibyllen,"  in  Herzo^'s  Eeal-Enc.  1st  ed.  xiv.  1861, 
]>p.  315-329  (2nd  ed.  xiv.  1884,  pp.  179-191).  The  same, 
Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  Altcn  Testaments,  1881,  §  489,490,  537. 
Zlindel,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Ahfassungszeit  des 
Biiches  Daniel,  1861,  pp.  140-172.  Langen,  Das  Jadenthum  in 
Faldstina  zvr  Zeit  Christi,  1866,  pp.  169-174.  Eadt,  De 
oraculis  Sih/llinis  a  Judacis  compositis,  Bresl.  1869.  Tlie  same, 
Ursprnng,  Inhalt  vnd  Text  des  vicrten  Buches  der  sihyllinischen 
Orakel,  Breslau  1878.  Larocque,  "Sur  la  date  du  troisieme 
livre  des  Oracles  sibyllins"  {Bewe  arclieologique,  new  series, 
vol.  XX.  1869,  pp.  261-270).  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  des  Beiches 
Gotfes,  1872,  pp.  134-144,  160  sq.  Dechent,  Uehcr  das  crste, 
zwcite  iind  elfie  Buck  der  sihyllinischen  JVeissagungen,  Frankf. 
1873.  Tlie  same,  "  Cliarakter  und  Grescliiclite  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Sibyllenscliriften "  (Zeitschr.  far  Kirchcngcsch .  vol.  ii. 
1878,  pp.  481-509).  Ilildebrandt,  "  Das  romische  Anticiiris- 
tentlium  zm-  Zeit  der  Offenbariing  Johannis  und  des  fiiuften 
sibyllinischen  Buches"  {Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch.  Thcol.  1874,  pp. 
57-95).  Delaunay,  Moines  et  Sihylles  dans  Vantiquite  juclco- 
grecqve,  Paris  1874.  lienan.  Journal  des  Savants,  1874,  pp. 
796-809.  Delitzsch,  "  Versuchte  Jx)sung  eines  sibyllischeu 
Buthsc^ls"  [on  i.  137-146],  Zeitschr.  filr  luth.  Thcol.  1877, 
pp.  216-218.  The  Bdinhurgh  Bevinv,  No.  299,  July  1877, 
]ip.  31-67.  Drummond,  Tlue  Jeiuish  Messiah,  1877,  pp.  10-17. 
Kiculai,  Gricchischc  Litcraturgeschichte,  vol.  iii.  Ib78,  pp.  335- 


2.   Jlystaspcs. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6.  .")2— 33)  relates  of  Ilystaspes 
the  Mode,  the  lather  of  King  Darius,  that  during  his  sojourn 
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among  tlie  Indian  Brahmins,  lie  learned  from  tliem  "  the  laws 
of  the  motions  of  the  world  and  stars  and  pure  religious 
citstoms"  (purosque  sacrorum  ritus),  and  then  imparted  some 
of  these  to  the  native  Magi,  wlio  handed  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. A  Greek  work  under  the  name  of  this  Hystaspes,  who 
was  thus  regarded  by  antiquity  as  an  authority  in  religious 
matters,  was  known  to  the  Fathers,  by  whom  the  following 
indications  concerning  it  are  given.  According  to  Justin,  the 
future  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  was  therein  predicted. 
In  the  Pracdicatio  Petri  et  Pauli  cited  by  Clemens  Alex,  it  is 
asserted,  that  Hystaspes  plainly  referred  to  the  Son  of  God, 
and  to  the  conflict  of  Messiah  and  his  people  with  many 
kings,  and  to  his  stedfastness  {viroixourj)  and  glorious  appear- 
ing {■napova-la).  Lastly,  according  to  Lactantius  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Eoman  Empire  was  foretold  in  it,  and  also  that  in 
the  tribulation  of  the  last  times,  the  pious  and  believing 
would  pray  to  Zeus  for  assistance,  and  that  Zeus  would  hear 
them  and  destroy  the  ungodly.  Lactantius  finds  fault  here 
only  with  the  circumstance,  that  what  God  will  do  is 
ascribed  to  Zeus,  and  at  the  same  time  laments,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deceit  of  the  daemons,  nothing  is  here  said  of 
the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  these  notices  it  is 
evident,  that  the  work  was  of  an  apocalyptic  and  eschato- 
logical  tenor.  Since  Lactantius  expressly  says,  that  the 
sending  of  the  Son  of  God  to  judge  tlie  world  is  not  men- 
tioned in  it,  we  must  regard  it  as  rather  Jewish  than  Christian. 
The  choice  too  of  Zeus  as  the  name  of  God,  corresponding 
more  with  the  literary  usages  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  than 
with  those  of  Christianity,  speaks  for  its  Jewish  origin. 
What  the  author  also  of  tlie  Pracdicatio  Petri  ct  Pauli  says 
concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  prophesied  of  in 
Scripture,  does  not  go  beyond  the  framework  of  Jewish 
expectation.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  his  state- 
ment and  that  of  Lactantius  may  be  explained  by  remem- 
bering, that  Lactantius  only  misses  the  co-operation  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  day  of  judgment.     Yet  it  may  be  also  possible 
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that  the  author  of  the  Praedicatio  Petri  et  Pauli  had  an  inter- 
polated copy  before  him.  The  limits  of  the  date  of  composi- 
tion are  fixed  by  the  appearance  on  the  one  side  of  the  Roman 
Empire  as  the  power  hostile  to  God,  on  the  other  by  Justin's 
acquaintance  with  the  work. 

Justin.  AjJol.  i.  20  :  Ka!  'S.l^vXXa  8s  xai  'TffTaf'zri;  y£vr,aiffSai 
tHjv  (pdaprSuv  dvuXuaiv  dia  'xvpoc  's:paaav.      Comp.  also  C.  44. 

Praedicatio  Petri  et  Paidi  in  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5. 
42-43  (comp.  Lucke,  Pinl.  in'  die  Offenh.  Joh.  p.  238;  HilL,^enfeld, 
Nov.  Test,  extra  canonem  rec.  fasc.  iv.  2nd  ed.  pp.  57,  63  sq.) : 
AaSiTi  -/.at  ra.;'  'E/.y.Tiir/.ag  (SiiSXov:,  IrriyvooTi  2//3y>.Xai',  ug  hr^7.(j7 'i\a 
6sov  Kai  TO,  /x;/.?.ovra  irricSai,  xui  rlv  'Xffra ffT^ji/  }.al36vTsg  avdyiuri,  xai 
t'jp'^ffiTi  'zoX'aui  TtiXavysSTipov  xal  eatp'isnpov  yeypafM/LVJOv  rhv  v'lov  roZ 
6ioZ,  y.ai  zaOdjg  'jrapdrat.i'J  '::oir,ffouci  tm  Xpiarui  ?7oXXo/  jSaoi/.sTg  iMieoZvng 
avrhv  xal  rovg  (popovi/rag  ro  ovofMa  ahroZ  '/.ai  rove  cr/ffroij  auTou  xai  rr,v 
iTO/xovriV  y.ai  rriv  rrapoxteiav  ahroZ. 

Lactantius,  Inst.  vii.  15.  19:  Hystaspes  quoque,  qui  fuit 
Medorum  rex  antiquissimus  .  .  .  admirabile  somnium  sub 
interpretatione  vaticinantis  pueri  ad  memoriam  posteris  tra- 
didit,  sidilatuTn  iri  ex  orhe  imperium  nomcnqiie  Romamim,  multo 
ante  praefatus,  quam  ilia  Troiana  gens  conderetur.  Ibid.  vii. 
18.  2-3 :  Hystaspes  enim,  quem  superius  nominavi,  descripta 
iniquitate  saeculi  hujus  extremi,  pios  ac  fideles  a  nocentibus 
segregates  ait  cum  fletu  et  gemitu  extensuros  esse  ad  coelum 
nianus  et  imploraturos  fitlera  Jovis ;  Jovera  respecturum  ad 
terram  et  auditurum  voces  hominum  atque  impios  extincturum. 
Quae  omnia  vera  sunt,  praeter  unum,  quod  Jovem  dixit  ilia 
facturum,  quae  Deus  faciet.  Sed  et  illud  non  sine  daemonum 
fraude  subtractum  est,  missum  iri  a  patre  tunc  tilium  Dei,  qui 
deletis  omnibus  malis  pios  liberet. 

Comp.  in  general:  "Walch,  "DeHystaspe"  (Comment ationes 
sodctatis  scientt.  Getting,  vol.  ii.  17'80).  Fabricius  -  Harles, 
Bihlioth.  graec.  i.  108  sq.  A.  G.  Hoffmann  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Allgem.  Encyhl.  §  2,  vol.  xiii.  183G,  p.  71  sq.  Liicke. 
Einl.  in  die  Offcnharimg  des  Johannes,  2nd  ed.  pp.  237-240. 
Otto's  Anmcrlung  zu  Justin  as  above  (iu  his  edition  of  the 
C&i'jous  apologet.). 


3    Forged  Verses  of  Grceh  Poets, 

Both  Jewish  and  Christian  apologists  repeatedly  appeal  to 
the  most  eminent  GrceJc  poets  to  prove,  that  the  more  intelligent 
among  the  Greeks  held  correct  views  concerning  the  nature 
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of  God,  Ilis  unity,  spirituality  and  supramundaue  character. 
Many  such  quotations,  especially  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
are  really  taken  from  the  genuine  works  of  these  poets,  and 
have  been  skilfully  selected  and  explained  by  the  apologists.^^ 
But  among  these  genuine  quotations  are  also  to  be  found  not 
a  few  which  have  been  palpably  forged  in  the  interest  of 
either  Jewish  or  Christian  apologetic.  The  works  where  such 
forged  verses  have  been  discovered  are  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  Aristobulus  in  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica,  xiii.   12. 

2.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  14 ;  also  given  in  Euseb. 
Praep.  evang.  xiii.  13;  com  p.  also  Protrcpt.  vii.  74.  3.  The 
pseudo  -  Justinian  Cohortatio  ad  Graecos,  c.  15  and  18. 
4.  The  pseudo-Justinian  work,  De  monarchia,  c.  2-4  (the  two 
latter  in  Otto's  Corpus  apologetarum  christian,  vol.  iii.).  The 
authors  to  whom  the  verses  are  ascribed,  are :  the  great  tragic 
poets  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  ;  the  writers  of  comedies, 
Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus  ;  a  large  fragment  is  ascribed 
to  Orpheus ;  and  certain  verses  on  the  Sabbath  to  Hesiod, 
Homer  and  Linus  (or  Callimachus). 

In  forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  origin  of  these  pieces 
the  following  considerations  are  of  importance.  Almost  all 
the  portions,  which  come  under  notice,  are  found  both  in 
Clemens  Al.  Str.  \.  14.  113-133  (  =  Eus.  Pr.  xiii.  13.  40- 
62,  ed.  Gaisford),  and  in  the  pseudo- Justinian  work,  De 
monarchia,  c.  2-4.  Aristobulus  and  the  Cohortatio  ad  Graecos 
have  only  single  verses  and  such  as  are  found  in  the  others 
also.  Both  in  Clement  and  in  the  work  De  monarchia  how- 
ever, the  suspicious  portions  stand  pretty  thick  together;  in 
the  De  monarchia  indeed  almost  without  other  accessories.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  either  one  made  use   of  the  other  or  that 

'*  So  e.g.  the  celebrated  commencement  of  tbe  Phaenomena  of  Aratu3 
(third  century  B.C.)  :  'Ex  A(&V  dp-^af^iaScn,  tov  oiSswor'  oiu^psg  luatu  oippriTov, 
etc.,  from  -which  is  derived  the  sayiug  quoted,  Acts  xvii.  28:  tow  yoip  x.xl 
•yivog  ia^iv.  The  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus  (in  Euseb.  Praep.  evaTtr/. 
xiii.  12.  6,  ed.  Gaisford)  already  quotes  this  verse  ;  also  Theophilus,  al 
Autol.  ii.  8.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  101=Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  xiii. 
13.  26. 
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both  drew  from  a  common  source.  A  strict  observation  shows 
iiowever  that  the  former  supposition  cannot  be  accepted. 
For  though  the  pieces  quoted  are  ahnost  all  identical,  they 
are  more  completely  and  accurately  given  now  by  one  now 
by  another.^"  It  is  then  indubitable  that  both  drcio  from  a 
common  source,  in  which  all  the  suspected  jiieces  were  probably 
found  together.  What  this  source  was  moreover  we  are 
directly  told  by  Clement:  it  was  the  work  of  the  2^seiulo- 
Tlccataeus  on  Abraham.  For  Clement  introduces  the  first  of 
the  suspected  quotations,  a  supposed  portion  of  Sophocles, 
with  the  words  (Strom,  v.  14.  llo  =  Eus.  Pr.  xiii.  13.  40,  ed. 
Gaisford)  :  ' O  fiep  ^o(f)OK\,}]<^,  w?  (prjaiv  'EKarala  o  ra? 
iaTopia<;  crvvTa^ctfxevo<i  iv  rco  Kar  "A/3pafiov  Kal  tou?  Alyuir- 
7iov<;,  avTLKpv^  ^ttI  TPj<i  cTK7)U))<i  eK^oa.  Buckh  already  showed 
that  he  on  the  whole  correctly  perceived  the  state  of  matters 
by  ascribing  all  the  quotations  from  the  scenic  poets  (tragic 
and  comic)  to  the  p^eudo-Hecataeus.  Hence  it  was  no 
advance  when  Xauck,  e.rj.  (in  his  edition  of  the  Fragm.  tragic), 
and  Otto  (in  his  notes  in  the  Co?-}),  apologct)  again  spoke  of 
Christian  forgeries,  for  the  work  of  the  pseudo-Hecataeus  is 
certainly  Jewish.  The  verdict  of  Bockh  must  however  be 
also  extended  to  the  large  portion  from  Orpheus  and  to  the 
verses  of  Hesiod,  Homer  and  Linus  on  the  Sabbath,  which 

**"  Dc  monarcJiia,  c.  3,  e.g.  comp.  with  Clemens  Alex.  Sli-om.  v.  14. 121-122 
(  =  Euseb.  Pracp.  ev.  xiii.  13.  47-48),  is  instructive.  First  a  portion  from 
Sopliocles  is  given  in  De  monorchia  {hrui  yocp,  'iazoti,  etc.).  Tlien  Clement 
has  tlie  same  porlion  but  divided  into  two  halves;  and  the  second  half  is 
introduced  by  tlie  formula  :  kxI  y.ir  ohiyct  avSi;  l-T^t^ipit.  Undoubtedly 
Clement  if  here  the  viore  original.  The  author  of  De  monarchia  joined 
together  the  two  pieces  which  are  not  directly  connected.  A  contrary 
relation  takes  place  in  the  next  fullowing,  but  in  Clement  preceding,  jDiece  : 
<ii'it  ail  Toi>?  duvivTccg,  of  which  Clement  ascribes  the  whole  to  Diphilns, 
while  the  author  of  De  monarchia  ascribes  the  first  and  longer  half  to 
Philemon,  the  second  and  shorter  to  Euripides.  In  the  latter  ascription  he 
is  correct,  for  it  contains  a  few  genuine  verses  of  Euripides,  which  are 
completed  by  spurious  ones  (see  Dindorf's  note  in  his  edition  of 
Clement).  Here  then  the  icork  "  Z)e  monorchia''''  preserves  the  orig'nal; 
Clement  by  an  oversight  ascribing  the  two  unconnected  pieces  to  cue 
author. 
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are  already  cited  by  Aristobulus  (iu  Euseb.  xiii.  12)  and  the 
forgery  of  which  is  therefore  set  by  many,  e.g.  Valckenaer, 
and  also  Bockh  to  the  credit  of  Aristobulus.  The  Orphean 
piece  is  also  found  both  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  123  sqq. 
(  =  Euseb.  xiii.  13.  50  sqq.)  and  in  the  work  Dc  monarchia, 
c.  2,  in  the  midst  of  the  forged  verses  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
poets.  And  the  testimonies  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  concerning 
the  Sabbath  stand  at  least  near  in  Clement  (Strom,  v.  14.  107 
=  Euseb.  xiii.  13.  34),  and  in  juxtaposition,  along  with  the 
Orphean  piece,  certainly  in  Aristobulus.  It  is  hence  very  pro- 
bable that  these  forgeries  also  belong  to  the  pseudo-Hecataeus. 
If  our  conjecture  is  correct,  these  forgeries  belong  to  the 
third  century  Icfore  Christ ;  for  such  is  the  date  of  the  pseudo- 
Hecataeus  (see  next  paragraph).  It  seems  that  numerous 
passages  from  Greek  poets  were  collected  in  his  work,  as 
testimonies  to  the  true  belief  in  God,  that  among  them  many 
were  certainly  genuine,  but  that  these  not  seeming  sufficiently 
powerful  to  the  author  he  enhanced  and  completed  them  by 
verses  of  his  own  making.  The  work  was  certainly  in  the 
hands  of  Clemens  Alex,  and  the  author  of  Dc  monarchia  in 
the  original. 

Comp.  in  general :  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristohulo  Judaea 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1806),  pp.  1-16,  73-125.  Bockh,  Graccae  trarjoe- 
diae  principum,  Aeschyli  Sojyhoclis  Uuripidis,  num  ea  quae 
mpersunt  et  genuina  omnia  sint  et  forma  primitiva  servata,  an 
eorum  familiis  aliquid  deheat  ex  iis  trihui  (Heidelb.  1808), 
pp.  146-164  (treats  especially  on  the  Jewish  forgeries). 
Gfrorer,  Philo,  ii.  74  sqq.  (on  the  Orphean  verses),  bahne, 
Geschichtliche  Dctrstdhmg  der  judisch-alexandrinischen  Religions- 
Fhilosophie,  ii.  89-94,  225-228.  Meineke,  Menandri  et  Fhile- 
monis  reliquiae,  Berol.  1823.  The  same,  Fragmenta  comicorum 
G^-aecorum,  vol.  iv.  Berol.  1&41  (among  others  the  Fragments 
of  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus).  Nauck,  Tragicorum  Grae- 
coritm  fragmenta,  Lips.  1856.  Cobet  in  Aoyiog  ''Ep^g  szd.  I'xh 
Kovro-o,  vol.  i.  (Leyden  1866)  pp.  176,  454,  459-463,  524. 
Dindorf's  notes  on  the  passages  in  question  in  his  edition  of 
Clem.  Alex.  Otto's  notes  on  the  passages  in  question  in  hia 
edition  of  the  Corpus  apologet.  christ.  vol.  iii.  Herzfdd,  Gesch. 
des   Vollces   Jisracl,   iii.    566-568    (on    the   verses    quoted   by 
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Aristobulus).     Freudentlial,  Alexander  PolyMstor,  pp.  IGG-IGO. 
lluidekoper,  Judaism  at  Home  (New  York  1876),  pp.  3.'JG-34i'. 
The  several   portions  are   (according  to  their  order  in  the 
pseudo-Justinian  work  Be  monarchia)  as  follows  : — 

1.  Twelve  verses  of  Aeschylus  (Xw^/^s  d^^iriTujv  rh  hdv)  on  the 
elevation  of  God  above  every  creature,  Lc  monarchia,  c.  2  (Otto's 
Corpus  aijologetariim,  3rd  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  130);  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom.  V.  14.  131  =  Euseb.  Fraep.  ev.  xiii.  13.  60,  ed.  Gaisford. 
P>ockh,  p.  150  sq.     Nauck,  I'ragicorum  Grace,  fragm.  p.  100. 

2.  Nine  verses  of  Sophocles  (Ef;  raT;  a/.riliuaiaiv)  on  the  unity 
of  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
De  monarchia,  c.  2  (Otto's  Corpus  cqwlog.  3rd  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  132); 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  113  =  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  xiii. 
13.  40,  ed.  Gaisford;  Clem.  Protrcp)t.  vii.  74;  Pseudo-Justin. 
Cohort,  ad.  Grace,  c.  18  ;  Cyrill,  Alex.  adv.  Jidian.  ed.  Spanh. 
p.  32 ;  Theodoret,  Gracearum  affcetionum  curatio,  c.  vii.  s.  fin. 
{0pp.  ed.  Schulze,  iv.  896) ;  Malalas,  ed.  Bonnens.  p.  40  sq., 
Cedrenus,  ed.  P>onnens.  i.  82.  The  two  first  verses  are  also  in 
Athenagoras,  Suppl.  c.  5.  Bockh,  p.  148  sq.  Nauck,  Trag. 
Grace.  Fragm.  p.  284  sq.  INIuller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  ii.  196. 
Dindort's  note  to  Clem.  Strom,  v.  14.  113. 

3.  Two  verses,  ascribed  in  De  monarchia,  c.  2,  to  the  comic 
poet  Philemon,  but  in  Clemens  Alex.  Frotrept.  vi.  68  to 
Euripides  {&ih  hs  tto/oi/),  treat  of  God  as  one  who  sees  everything, 
but  is  himself  unseen.  On  their  spuriousness,  see  Meineke, 
Fragmenta  comicorum  Grace,  iv.  67  sq.  Nauck,  Trag.  Grace. 
Frag.  p.  552.  Otto,  Corp.  Apologct.  3rd  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  132, 
note  21.    Dindorf's  note  to  Clem.  Frotr.  I.e. 

4.  A  long  piece  attributed  to  Orpheus  is  extant  in  two 
different  recensions,  which  materially  differ  from  each  other. 
The  shortest  is  that  in  the  two  pseudo-Justinian  works,  de 
monarchia,  and  Cohort,  ad  grace,  c.  15.  The  text  is  identical  in 
both,  only  that  in  Be  monarchia  the  two  introductory  verses  are 
omitted.  The  Cohortatio  also  gives  the  text  with  an  abbreviation 
in  the  midst  (Cyrill.  Alex.  adv.  Julian,  ed.  Spanheim,  p.  26). 
The  contents  of  the  piece  (one-and-twenty  verses  in  tlie  Cohort.) 
turn  upon  the  thought,  that  there  is  but  one  God  who  made 
and  still  governs  all  things,  who  is  enthroned  in  supramundane 
glory  in  heaven,  invisible,  yet  everywhere  present.  If  further 
proof  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  these  verses  were  needed,  it  is 
clearly  ibund  in  the  thought,  borrowed  irom  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  that 
heaven  is  God's  throne  and  earth  His  footstool — 

Ojrof  yap  y^dXxiiov  et'  ovpavov  egrr/pixrai 
Xpufliuj  ivi  6p6v<fj,  ya/rjc  d'  i'zi  <7roeffi  ^'i^rxiP- 

"^  The  same  verses  run  according  to  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  1:24  = 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  author  lays  stress  on  the 
notion,  that  evil  too  is  sent  by  God — 

Kai  'TToXsfjjOv  -/.pvosvTa  '/.ai  a'Kyia  daxpvosvra. 

Tlie  whole  instruction  is  addressed  to  Musaeus  the  son  of 
Orpheus  (to  the  latter  according  to  Cohort,  c.  15).  According  to 
Monarchia,  c.  2,  it  is  contained  in  the  "  Testament  of  Orpheus  " 
in  which,  repenting  of  his  former  teaching  of  360  gods,  he  pro- 
claimed the  one  true  God  Qj^aprvprjgsi  6$  /xot  xai'op<psug,  6  rrapsiga- 
yayuv  Toug  rpiaxogloug  it,yizovTa  ^so-j;,  fi.  rui  Aiadrixai  I'lVty pa<pon,iv'jj 
(Si(3Xiuj,  OToVs  /xsTocvoMv  Q'TTi  TovTio  fahiTat  if  wi/  ypdpsi).  Com]>. 
also  Cohort,  c.  15  and  36,  and  especially  in  Theophilus,  ad  Autol. 
iii.  2  :  r/  yap  u<psXri<ss)>  .  .  .  'Op(psa  o't  rpiaxoaioi  i^rj-Kovra  irivn  dsoi, 
oS$  ahrhg  i-xi  riXsi  roS  /3/ou  dhrsT,  sv  ra/g  AiaO^Kaig  avrou  Xsyoj'j 
iva,  ihai  hov. 

(h)  A  longer  recension  of  the  same  Orphean  fragment  is  given 
by  Aristobulus  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  xiii.  12.  5.  At  its 
commencement  it  coincides  on  the  whole  with  the  before-named 
recension,  but  adds  considerably  more  towards  the  close, 
especially  a  reference  to  the  Chaldaean  (Abraham),  who  alone 
attained  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  passage,  according 
to  which  God  is  also  the  inflicter  of  evil,  is  here  corrected  into 
its  opposite  — 

Auto?  6'  1^  dya&c^v  hriroTg  xaxhv  ou%  Jcr/r=X>.s/ 
AvSpu)~oig'  auTui  d'i  y^dpig  xai  pusog  o-TrridsT, 
Kai  'XoXi/xog  xal  Xoi/ujg  '/S'  ciXysa  da/tpuoivra. 

Aristobulus  names  as  the  source  the  poems  of  Orpheus  xa-d 
Tov  kphv  y.oyov  (Euseb.  Praep.  xiii.  12.  4:  'in  hi  xai  'Oppug  s-j 
'Koir,iJjani  rwi/  jcara  rof    Ispov  Aoyov  aurSi  Xsyo^'xsvuv  o'Crug  hirl&srai). 

(c)  The  quotations  in  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  vii.  74 ;  Strom. 
V,  12.  78,  and  especially  Strom,  v.  14.  123-127  =  Euseb.  Praep. 
evang.  xiii.  13.  50-54,  ed.  Gaisford,  represent  a  third  recension. 
Theodoret,  G^-aecarum  affcctionum  curatio,  ii,  (0pp.  ed.  Schulze, 
iv.  735  sq.)  ^^  again  draws  from  Clement.      Clement  gives  the 

Euseb.  Praep.  ei\  xiii.  13.  51  (and  almost  exactly  so  according  to  Aristobulus 
iu  Euseb.  Praep.  xiii.  12.  5) — 

Ayroj  V  ctv  f/eyctv  ccvrig  et'  ovpctvou  ear'/i-piKTsa 
H-pvaiu  ilui  6p6vu,  yxirt  V  vt^o  Troaal  (iijiriKiv. 

Clement  already  notices  the  agreement  with  Isa.  Ixvi.  1. 

*^  iSince  it  can  be  proved  that  Theodoret  elsewhere  borrows  such  quota- 
tions from  Clement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  text  is  iu  the  main  a 
combination  of  Clom.  Strom,  v.  12.  78  and  v.  14.  124.  Only  the  first  three 
verses  in  Theodoret  agree  in  part  more  with  Aristobulus  than  with  Cleiu. 
1  'rotr.  vii.  74. 
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text  only  piecemeal,  and  broken  up  into  separate  quotations. 
But  taking  all  these  together,  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  not  only 
the  whole  portion,  given  by  Aristobulus,  but  also  considerably 
more  was  in  his  hands.  Much  as  he  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Aristobulus  (especially  in  havnig  the  passage  concerning  the 
Chaldee),  this  only  on  the  other  hand  makes  the  coincidences 
in  many  details  with  the  pseudo-Justinian  works  the  more 
striking.  Clement  also  has  in  particular  the  passage  concerning 
the  intliction  of  evil  by  God  in  its  original  form,  like  the 
pseudo-Justinian  works  [Strom,  v.  14.  126  =  Euseb.  Praep.  xiii. 
13.  53).  On  the  work  of  Orpheus,  from  which  the  passage  is 
taken,  Clement  agrees  with  the  others  in  saying,  that  Orpheus, 
"after  teaching  the  orgies  and  tlie  theology  of  idols,  made  a 
recantation  conformable  with  truth  by  singing,  though  late, 
the  truly  holy  doctrine"  {Protrqjt.  vii.  74:  'oppvg,  fxira  rrrj  tcuv 
o^Xicav  'ispofavTiav  y.al  rojv  sJduiAuv  rr,v  dsoXoyiav,  ■za}.ivu)bia.v  d/.r,hiag 
iledyn,  rhv  'nphv  ovTug  o;\]/£  'iron  ofJi,u;  6'  olv  abuv  Xoyov). 

On  the  relation  of  the  three  recensions  to  each  other  Lobeck 
(Aglaophamtis,  i.  438  sqq.)  has  brought  forward  the  view,  that 
the  recension  of  the  Justinian  works  is  the  oldest,  that  of 
Clemens  a  more  recent  and  that  of  Aristobulus  the  most  recent, 
the  latter  being  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(i.  448 :  dementis  cei'te  temporibus  posteriorem).  There  is 
however  no  constraining  reason  for  the  last  notion.  We  have 
ourselves  acknowledged,  that  the  text  of  Aristobulus  is  in  one 
point  secondary  in  comparison  with  the  other  two.  That  is  not 
however  saying,  that  it  is  so  in  every  respect.  It  may  be 
regarded  as.  certain,  that  none  of  the  three  recensions  is  dircdly 
the  source  of  the  others.  Nor  can  the  short  portion  in  the 
Justinian  works  be  the  archetype,  for  it  is  evidently  only  a 
fragment  from  a  larger  copy,  probably  with  abbreviations  in  the 
text.  The  three  recensions  will  thus  fall  back  upon  a  common 
source,  which  has  afterwards  been  subjected  to  manifold  variations. 
And  this  source  may  very  well  hav^  been  the  pscvdo-Hecatacus. 
In  any  case  this  Ori)liean  passage  is  one  of  the  boldest  forgeries 
ever  attempted.  It  is  a  supposed  leyacy  of  Orpheus  to  his  son 
Musaeus,  in  lohich,  having  arrived  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
expressly  recalls  all  his  other  poems,  which  are  dedicated  to  poly- 
theistic doctrines  and  proclaims  the  alone  trve  God.  According 
to  Suidas  {Lex.  s.v.  'opfiug)  there  were  lipovg  }.6yovg  h  pa-^ubia/g 
7.h'  of  Orpheus.  This  legacy,  to  si)eak  with  Clement,  was  to  be 
his  true  iiplg  Xoyog.  Comp.  on  this  Jewish  piece  :  Gottfr. 
Hermann,  Orpthica,  pp.  447-453  (the  text).  Valckenaer,  Dc 
AristobiUo,Y>]).  11-16.  73-85.  Loheck,Afflao2)hamus,i.  433-405 
(the  most  thorough  investigation).  Gfrorcr,  PliUo,  ii.  74  sqq. 
Diilme,   Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  jLld.-alcx.  Rcligionsphilu- 
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Sophie,  ii.  89-94,  225-228.  Abel,  Orphka,  pp.  144-148  (the 
text).  On  Orpheus  and  the  Orphean  literature  in  general : 
Fabricius,  BiUioili.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  i.  140-181.  Gottir,  Her- 
mann, Orpliica,  Lips.  1805  (collection  of  the  text  and  fragments). 
Lobeck,  Aglaopliainus  sive  de  thcologiae  mysticae  Chxiccorum 
causis,  2  vols.  Eegim.  Pr.  1829  (chief  work).  Klausen,  art. 
"  Orpheus,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgem.  iJnajdopddie,  §  3, 
vol.  vi.  1835,  pp.  9-42.  Preller,  art.  "Orpheus,"  in  Pauly's 
Beal-Enc.  v.  992-1004.  Bernhardy,  Grundriss  der  griech. 
Literatur,  ii.  1,  3rd  ed.  1867,  pp.  408-441.  Nicolai,  Ch^iech. 
Literaturgesch.  i.  445-447,  iii.  330-335.  Abel,  UrpMca,  Lips. 
1885  (texts  and  fragments).  Still  more  literature  in  Engel- 
mann's  Biblioth.  script,  class,  ed.  Preuss. 

5.  The  next  Jewish  piece  quoted  in  De  monarcJiia  is  eleven 
verses  of  Sophocles  on  the  future  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire,  and  the  different  lots  of  the  righteous  and  unrighteous 
C'Earai  yap,  'icrai  xsTvoc  aiuovm  y^pmog),  De  moiiarcMa,  C.  3  (Otto's 
CoriJ.  apol.  iii.  136).  In  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14, 121-122  = 
Euseb.  Pr.  xiii.  13.  48,  the  same  verses  are  cited  as  words  of  the 
rpayi^bia  without  naming  Sophocles.  In  Clemens  they  are  also 
divided  into  halves  by  the  remark,  xat  iht  o^.iyct  alSig  s^Kp'^pBi, 
wdiile  pseudo-Justin  combines  the  two  halves  into  a  whole. 
Clement  does  not  give  the  verses  on  the  different  lots  of  the 
righteous  and  unrighteous  in  this  connection,  but  in  the  preced- 
ing fragment,  which  he  quotes  from  Diphilus,  where  they  are 
more  suitable  (Strom,  v.  14.  121  =  Euseb.  Pracp.  viii.  13.  47). 
Bockh,  p.  149  sq.     Nauck,  Tragicorum  Grace,  fragm.  p.  285  sq. 

6.  Ten  verses  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon  on  the  certain 
punishment  of  even  hidden  sins  by  the  all-knowing  and  just 
God  (O/'s/  G-j  Toii;  davovrac),  and  ten  verses  of  Euripides  on  the 
same  theme  (" Aipdovov  j3iou  ijJrr/.oc),  De  monarehia,c.  3  (Otto's  Corp. 
apolog.  iii.  136-140).  Part  of  the  Euripidean  verses  is  genuine, 
the  rest  spurious  (see  Dindorf's  note  to  Clemens  and  Nauck). 
In  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  121  =  Euseb.  Pracp.  xiii. 
13.  47,  both  pieces  are  attributed  to  the  comic  poet  Diphilus. 
Theodoret,  Grace,  affect,  curatio,  c.  vi.  {Opp.  ed.  Schulze,  iv.  854 
s([.),  also  gives  the  text  of  Clemens  in  the  extract.  Valckenaer, 
De  Aristobulo,ip-p.  1-8.  Bockh,  pp.  158-160.  Meineke,  Fragm. 
comieorum  Grace,  iv.  67.    Nauck,  Tragic.  Go^acc.  fragm.  p.  496  sq. 

7.  Twenty-four  verses  of  Philemon  on  the  theme  that  a 
moral  life  is  more  needful  and  of  more  value'  than  sacrifice  (E/ 
Ti;  OS  &u(siay  '^rpoeppoiv),  De  moiiarcliia,  c.  4  (Otto's  Corp.  cqjol.  iii. 
140  sq.).  In  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  119-120  =  Euseb. 
Praep.  ev.  xiii.  13.  45-46,  the  same  verses  are  attributed  to 
j\Ienander.  Bockh,  p.  157  sq.,  thinks  that  the  piece  is  based 
upon  single  genuine  verses. 
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8.  Among  the  other  pieces  cited  from  scenic  poets  in  Be, 
'iiwnarchia  and  in  Clement  there  are  also  a  few  more  suspicious 
verses,  which  are  introduced  in  De  monarchia,  c.  5  (Otto's  Corp. 
apol.  iii.  150  sq.),  by  the  formula  MemvS^o;  h  AKpiXw.  In  Clemens, 
Strom.  V.  14.  133  =  Enseh.  Praep.  ev.  xiii.  13.  G2,  they  are  ascribed 
to  Diphilus.  They  summon  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 
Comp.  Meineke,  Fragm.  com.  Grvaec.  iv.  429  sq.  Perhaps  too 
the  verses  of  Sophocles  in  Clem.  Strom,  v.  14.  Ill  =  Euseb. 
Praep.  xiii.  13.  38,  in  which  Zeus  is  represented  in  a  very 
unliatteriug  light,  are  also  spurious.  Comp.  Nauck,  Trarjic. 
Grace,  fragm.  p.  285.     Dindorf's  note  to  Clemens. 

9.  Lastly,  in  this  connection  must  be  noticed  the  verses  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  whicli  Aristobulus  and  Clement  appeal,  Aristo- 
bulus  in  Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  xiii.  12.  13-16.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  14.  87  =  Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  xiii.  13.  34.  They  are — (a)  two 
verses  of  Hesiod  ;  (h)  three  verses  of  Homer  ;  (t)  five  verses  of 
Linus,  for  whom  Clement  erroneously  has  Callimachus.  The 
verses  are  a  mixture  of  genuine  and  spurious.  The  divergences 
in  the  text  between  Clement  and  Aristobulus  are  but  unim- 
portant. Comp.  Valckenaer,  De  Aristobulo,  pp.  8,  10,  89-125. 
Herzfeld,  Gcsch.  des  Vclkes  Jisraxl,  iii.  568.  Schneider,  Calli- 
machea,  vol.  ii.  Lips.  1873,  p.  412  sq. 


4.  Hccatacus. 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  far 
more  ancient  geographer  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  about  500  B.C.) 
was  according  to  Josephus  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
(Jreat  and  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  (Joseph,  c.  Ajnon.  22  :  'EKaralo^ 
Be  o  'A^BrjpLTrj^,  dvijp  (juXoaotpa  ajxa  Kal  irepl  Ta<;  Trpa^ei? 
tKav(i)Taro<;,  AXe^dvSpw  tm  /3aai\el  a-vpaKfiucra<;  koX  TlroXe- 
fiaifp  TO)  Adyov  avyyev6fjLevo<i).  This  statement  is  also 
confirmed  by  other  testimony.  According  to  Diogenes,  Laert. 
ix.  69,  Hecataeus  was  a  hearer  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho,  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander.  According  to  Diodor.  Sic.  i.  46, 
he  made,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  a  journey  to  Thebes. 
He  was  a  philosopher  and  historian,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
chiefly  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy.  A  work  on  the  Hyperboreans 
('.Miiller,  Fr.  1-6),  a  History  of  Egypt  (Muller,  iV.  7-13),  and 
in    Suidas'    Lex.  s.v.   'EKaralo'i,   a  work,   irepl    r!]<i    7roi?}c7eco9 
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'Ofi7]pov  Kol  'HawBov,  of  which  no  other  trace  is  found,  are 
mentioned  as  his  writings. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Hecataeus  of  Ahdera  there  existed 
a  book  "  on  the  Jews"  or,  as  it  is  also  entitled,  "  on  Ahra- 
ham,"  concerning  which  we  have  the  following  testimonies  : — 
(1)  Pseudo-Aristeas  quotes  Hecataeus  as  authority  for  the 
notion  that  profane  Greek  authors  do  not  mention  the  Jewish 
law  just  because  the  doctrine  held  forth  in  it  is  a  sacred  one 
(Aristeas,  ed.  Mor.  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archiv.  i.  259  =  Haver- 
camp's  Joseflius,  ii.  2.  1 07  •  Sto  iroppo)  '^erjovaaiv  oXre  avyypacpel'i 
Kol  TTOCTjral  Kol  TO  Twv  laTopLKOiv  irXrjdoii  Tr)<i  iTrifivijaewfi 
rwv  TrpoeLprjfiivfov  ^i/3\la)v,  koI  tmv  Kar  avra  ireTToXnevfjjevaiv 
Koi  irokirevoixivcov  avhpwv,  hia  rb  ayvjjv  rtva  koX  crefivjjv  etvat 
rr]v  €v  avTot'i  Oeccpiav,  w?  ^rjaiv  'EKaralo^  6  A/SSijpirTj'i.  See 
the  passage  also  in  Euseb.  Pracp.  ev.  viii.  3.  3,  and  more  freely 
rendered  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xiL  2.  3).  (2)  Josephus  says  that 
Hecataeus  not  only  incidentally  alluded  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  wrote  a  book  concerning  them  {contra  Ajnon.  i.  22:  ou 
wapep'ywi,  aXka  irepX  avrcov  'lovSalcov  avyyiypache 
/StySXtoi/;  comp.  i.  23:  ^l^Xlov  eypayjre  irepl  rjpicov).  He 
then  gives  in  the  same  passage  {contra  Apion.  i.  2  2  =  Bekker's 
ed.  vol  vi.  pp.  202,  1—205,  22)  long  extracts  from  this  work 
concerning  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  Ptolemy  Lagos, 
their  fidelity  to  the  law,  the  organization  of  their  priesthood, 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  temple ;  lastly,  a  passage  is 
given  at  the  close  in  which  Hecataeus  relates  an  anecdote  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  witness  at  the  Eed  Sea :  a  Jewish 
knight  and  archer,  who  belonged  to  the  expeditionary  corps, 
shot  a  bird  dead,  whose  flight  the  augur  was  anxiously  observ- 
ing, and  tlien  derided  tho.se  who  were  angry  for  their  awe 
concerning  a  bird  who  did  not  even  foreknow  its  own  fate. 
Eusebius  {Pracp.  ev.  ix.  4)  also  gives  single  pieces  from  these 
extracts  of  Josephus.  From  the  same  source  Josephus  {contra 
Apion.  ii.  4)  gives  the  information  that  Alexander  the  Great 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  the  country  of  Samaria  as  a  district 
exempt  from  taxation  as  a  reward  for  tlieir  fidelity.     While 
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according  to  all  this  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  book 
treated  on  the  Jews  in  general,  Josephus  tells  us  in  another 
passage,  that  Hecataeus  not  only  mentions  Abraliam,  but  also 
wrote  a  book  concerning  him  {Antt.  i,  7.  2  =  Euseb.  Pmcp.  ev. 
ix.  IG  :  /LLvqfioveveL  3e  rov  7raTpo<;  rj/juwu  'A^pdfxov  Br]pa)aa6<i 
.  .  .  'EKaraLO<i  8e  kuI  tov  /xvrjcrdP]vac  irXeov  tc  TreiroLrjKe' 
l3i(3\iov  jap  Trepl  avrov  avvTa^d/jbevo<;  KareXLTre).  Is 
this  identical  with  the  work  on  the  Jews  ?  To  the  decision 
of  this  question  the  two  following  pieces  of  testimony  mainly 
contribute.  (3)  According  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the 
spurious  verses  of  Sophocles  were  contained  in  the  work  of 
Hecataeus  on  Abraham  and  others  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  14.  113 
=  Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  xiii..  40  :  6  p,ev  .S'o^o/cX?}?,  c5?  (fyjjaiv  'Eku- 
Tolo^  6  Tuq  laropiaq  avPTa^d/xevo<;  ev  ru>  Kar  "A/3pa/xov 
Kal  TO  1*9  Al'yvirT iov^,  dvTiKpu<;  eVl  r?}?  aKrivrj<i  eK^oa). 
(4)  Origen  sa3's  that  Hecataeus  in  his  work  on  the  Jcivs  was  so 
strong  a  partisan  for  the  Jewish  people,  that  Herennius  Philo 
(beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ)®^  at  first  doubted, 
in  his  work  on  the  Jews,  whether  the  work  was  indeed  the 
production  of  Hecataeus  the  historian,  but  afterwards  said 
that,  if  it  were  his,  Hecataeus  had  been  carried  away  by 
Jewish  powers  of  persuasion,  and  had  embraced  their  doctrines 
(Grig,  contra  Ccls.  i.  15:  koX  'EKaraLov  Be  tov  laropiKov 
^eperai  irepX  'lovSaicov  /3i^\lov,  ev  cS  TrpoajideraL  fidWov 
TTft)?  ft)?  cro(f)U)  Tft)  edvec  eirl  roaovTov,  (w?  /cat  'Epevviov  ^IXoova 
ev  roi  Trepl  ^lovhaicov  crvYypdfxfjLarL  Trpwrov  fiev  dficfii^dWeiv, 
el  rov  icTToptKOv  ian  to  avyypafx/jia'  Bevrepov  Be  Xeyecv,  on, 
eiirep  ecrriv  avrov,  elKo<i  avrov  (Tvvrjprraadai  drro  r?}<i  irapd 
'lovBaioi.^  mOavorrjro'i  Kal  avyKarareOetaOac  avrajv  rw  Xcycp). 
According  to  these  testimonies  of  Clement  and  Origen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  "  on  the  Jews  "  was  as  much 
forged  by  a  Jew  as  that  "  on  Abraham."  We  cannot  therefore 
conclude, — as  according  to  the  extracts  in  Josephus  we  might 
feel  inclined, — that  the  work  on   the  Jews   is  genuine,  and 

'''"'  On  Herennius  Philo  or  Pbilo  Bybliiis,  see  Miillor,  Fragm.  hist.  Grace. 
6  GO  sqq. 
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that  on  Abraham  spurious.  The  two  are  on  the  contrary 
very  probably  identical,  and  the  different  titles  to  be  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  work  was  indeed  entitled  irepl 
'A/Bpdfjbov,  but  dealt  in  fact  irepl  ^lovZaiwv. 

Certain  however  as  is,  especially  according  to  the  informa- 
tion of  Origen,  the  spuriousness  of  the  work  "  on  the  Jews," 
it  is  still  probable  that  it  is  founded  on  genuine  portions  of 
Hecataeus.  In  the  extracts  of  Josephus  we  already  get  a  partial 
impression  of  genuineness.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that 
Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  long  portion  from  Hecataeus  on 
the  Jews,  their  origin,  religious  rites,  political  constitution, 
manners  and  customs,  which  from  its  whole  tenor  is  certainly 
not  derived  from  the  pseudo-Jewish  Hecataeus,  but  from  the 
real  Hecataeus,  and  indeed  not  as  Diodorus  mistakenly  states 
from  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  but  from  Hecataeus  of  Abdera.^* 
It  is  thus  probable,  that  the  latter  in  his  Egyptian  history 
went  into  details  concerning  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Jewish 
counterfeiter  thence  derived  a  portion  of  his  material. 

The  scanty  fragments  are  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear 
idea  of  the  design  of  the  whole  work.  Since  it  dealt  in  the 
first  instance  with  Abraham,  it  is  probable  that  the  life  and 
acts  of  that  patriarch  served  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
general  description  and  glorification  of  Judaism.  In  this  the 
honourable  history  of  the  Jews  {e.g.  the  favour  shown  them 
by  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  Lagos),  as  well  as  the 
purity  of  their  religious  ideas,  were  referred  to.  In  the 
description  of  the  latter,  the  forged  verses  of  the  Greek  poets 
would  be  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  nobler 
Greeks  also  were  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Judaism 
(see  the  preceding  section). '  The  work  seems  to  have  been 
tolerably  extensive  and  to  have  contained  much  genuine  as 
well  as  spurious  material  from  the  Greek  poets.  It  thus 
became  a  mine  for  subsequent  Jewish  and  Christian  apologists. 

^*  The  passage  of  Diodorus  here  in  question  (from  Book  xl.  of  his  larger 
■work)  has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  Bihlioih.  cod.  244.  See  the  wording 
also  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist.  Grace,  ii.  391-393. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  in.  U 
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Its  date  of  convposition  may  be  approximately  determined. 
It  is  already  cited  by  pseudo  -  Aristeas,  wlio  flourished  not 
later  than  about  200  B.C.  (see  the  next  section).  Thus 
pseudo-Iiecataeus  would  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ 

The  fragments  of  both  the  real  and  the  spurious  Heeataeus 
of  Abdera  are  collected  in  Miiller,  Fragmenta  historicorum 
Graecoruni,\\.  384-396.  Cqmp.  in  general:  Hecataei  Abderitae, 
philosojjJd  et  historici  Eclogae  sive  fragmenta  integri  olim  libH 
de  historia  et  antiquitatihus  sacris  veterum  Ehraeorum  gracce 
et  latine  cum  notis  Jos.  Scaligcri  et  commentario  'perpetuo  P. 
Zornii,  Altona  1730.  Eichhorn's  Allg.  Bihliothck  der  hihl. 
Literatur,  v.  1793,  pp.  431-443.  Creuzer,  Historicorum  grace, 
antiquiss.  fragm.  (Heidelb.  1806)  pp.  28-38.  Kanngiesser 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgcm.  Encykl.  sec.  ii.  vol.  v.  (1829) 
]i.  38  sq.  Diihne,  GescJiichtliche  Darstellung  der  jiXd.  -  alex. 
Eeligionspliilosophie,  ii.  216-219.  Cruice,  De  Flavii  Joscphi  ii 
auctorihiis  contra  Apioncin  afferendis  fide  et  auctoritate  (Pari, 
1844),  pp.  64-75.  Vaillant,  De  historicis,  qui  ante  Josephum 
Judaicas  res  scripsere  (Paris  1851),  pp.  59-71.  Miiller,  Fragm. 
hist.  Grace.  I.e.  Creuzer,  Thcol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  1853,  pp. 
70-72.  Klein,  Jahrhh.  fur  class.  Philol.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  1863,  p. 
532.  Ewald,  Gesch.  clcs  Volkcs  Israel,  ii.  131  sqq.,  iv.  320  sq. 
Freudentlial,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  pp.  165  sq.,  178.  J.  G. 
JMiiller,  Des  Flavius  Josephus  Schrift  gegcn  den  Apion  (1877), 
p.  170  sqq. 


5.  Aristeas. 

The  celebrated  Epistle  of  Aristeas  to  Philocrates  on  the 
translation  of  the  Jewish  law  into  Greek  also  belongs  to  the 
class  of  writings  under  consideration.  The  legend  related 
forms  only  the  external  frame  of  the  statement.  The  whole 
is  in  truth  a  panegyric  upon  Jcicish  law,  Jewish  wisdom  and 
the  Jewish  name  in  general  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen.  The 
two  individuals  Aristeas  and  Philocrates  are  not  known  to 
history.  Aristeas  in  the  narrative  gives  himself  out  as  an 
official  of  King  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  as  held  in  liigli 
esteem  by  that  monarch  (ed.  ^lor.  Schmidt  in  ]Merx'  Archiu, 
l   261.    13-14  and   262.   8-10  =  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii. 
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2.  108).  Philocrates  was  bis  brother  (Merx'  ArcJiiv,  i.  254. 
10,  275.  20-21  =  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  104,  115), 
an  earnest-minded  man,  eager  for  knowledge  and  desiring  to 
appropriate  all  tbe  means  of  culture  which  the  age  afforded.  It 
is  self-evident  that  both  were  not  Jews  (Aristeas  says  of  the 
Jews,  255.  34-256.  2  :  tov  yap  iravTcov  eTrcTTrrjv  koI  KTia-rrjv 
6eov  OVTOL  <Te/3ovTai,  ov  koL  Travre^,  j^/iei?  Se  jxakiaTa  irpocro- 
vo/j,d^ovTe<i  eripco'i  Zrjva  koI  Aia).  Aristeas  then  relates  to 
his  brother  Philocrates — and  indeed  as  one  who  was  both  an 
eye-witness  and  assistant — the  manner  in  which  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Jewish  law  into  Greek  took  place.  The  librarian 
Demetrius  Phalereus  called  the  attention  of  King  Ptolemy  XL 
Philadelphus  (for  it  is  he  who  is  intended,  p.  255.  6  and 
17)  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  the  Jews  was  yet  lacking  in 
his  great  library,  and  that  its  translation  into  Greek  was 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  its  incorporation  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  king  obeyed  this  suggestion  and  presently 
sent  Andreas,  the  captain  of  his  body-guard,  and  Aristeas  to 
Jerusalem,  to  Eleazar  the  Jewish  high  priest  with  rich 
presents,  and  with  the  request  that  he  would  send  him 
experienced  men  capable  of  undertaking  this  difficult  task. 
Eleazar  was  ready  to  fulfil  the  king's  desire  and  sent  him 
seventy-two  Jewish  scholars,  six  from  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Aristeas  then  gives  a  full  description  of  the  splendid 
presents  sent  on  the  occasion  by  Ptolemy  to  Eleazar,  also  a 
description  of  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
the  Jewish  worship,  nay,  of  the  land,  all  which  he  had  him- 
self seen  on  the  occasion  of  this  embassy.  The  whole 
description  has  evidently  the  tendency  of  glorifying  the 
Jewish  people,  with  their  excellent  institutions  and  luxuriant 
prosperity.  With  the  same  purpose  does  Aristeas  then 
communicate  the  purport  of  a  conversation,  he  had  carried 
on  with  the  high  priest  Eleazar  concerning  the  Jewish 
law.  Aristeas  was,  by  reason  of  this  conversation,  so  much 
persuaded  of  the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  law,  that  he  held 
it  necessary  to  explain  to  his  brother  Philocrates  "  its  hoLi- 
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ness  and  its  naturalness  (reasonableness)"  (283.  12-13  :  riju 
aeuvoTTjTa  koI  (pucriKrjv  Bcdvotav  tov  vofiov  Trporjy/xac  Biacra- 
^rjaai  aoi).  Especially  are  the  folly  of  idolatry  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Jewish  laws  of  purity  thoroughly  treated 
of.  "When  the  Jewisli  scholars  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they 
were  received  with  distinguished  honours  by  the  king  and 
were  for  seven  days  invited  day  after  day  to  the  royal  table. 
During  these  repasts  the  king  continually  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  scholars  in  turn  a  multitude  of  questions  on  the  most 
important  matters  of  politics,  etliics,  philosophy  and  prudence, 
which  they  answered  so  excellently,  that  the  king  was  full  of 
admiration  for  the  wisdom  of  these  Jews.  Aristeas  himself 
too,  who  was  present  at  these  repasts,  could  not  contain 
himself  for  astonishment  at  the  enormous  wisdom  of  these 
men,  who  answered  off-hand  the  most  difficult  questions, 
which  with  others  usually  require  long  consideration.  After 
these  festivities  a  splendid  dwelling  upon  the  island  of  Pharos, 
far  from  the  tumult  of  the  city,  was  allotted  to  the  seventy- 
two  interpreters,  where  they  zealously  set  to  work.  Every 
day  a  portion  of  the  translation  was  despatched  in  such  wise, 
that  by  a  comparison  of  what  each  had  independently  written, 
a  harmonious  common  text  was  settled  (30G.  22-23  :  oi  8' 
eirereXovv  eKacrra  crvix(^o3va  iroLovvTe<i  'rrpo<i  kavrov'i  Tal<i 
uvTi/3o\al'i).  The  whole  was  in  this  manner  completed  in 
seventy-two  days.  When  it  was  finished,  the  translation  was 
first  read  to  the  assembled  Jews,  who  acknowledged  its 
accuracy  with  expressions  of  the  highest  praise.  Then  it 
was  also  read  to  the  king,  who  "  was  much  astonished  at  the 
intelligence  of  the  lawgiver"  (308.  8-9:  \iav  i^edav/xaae 
TTjv  TOV  vo/jLoOerov  Bidvoiav),  and  commanded,  that  the  books 
should  be  carefully  preserved  in  his  library.  Lastly  the 
seventy-two  interpreters  were  dismissed  to  Judea,  and  rich 
presents  for  themselves  and  the  high  priest  bestowed  upon 
them. 

This   survey  of   the  contents  shows,  that  the  ohjcd  of  the 
narrative  is  hy  no  means  that    of  relating   the  history  in  the 
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ahstr'act,  hut  the  history  so  far  as  it  shows,  what  esteem  and 
admiration  were  felt  for  the  Jewish  law  and  for  Judaism  in 
(jeneral  hy  even  heathen  authorities,  such  as  King  Ptolemy  and 
his  amhassador  Aristcas.  For  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
culminates  in  the  circumstance,  that  praise  was  accorded  to 
the  Jewish  law  by  heathen  lips.  The  whole  is  therefore  in 
the  first  place  intended  for  heathen  readers.  They  are  to  be 
shown  what  interest  the  learned  Ptolemy,  the  promoter  of 
science,  felt  in  the  Jewish  law,  and  with  what  admiration  his 
highly  placed  official  Aristeas  spoke  of  it  and  of  Judaism  in 
general  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  When  then  it  is  also 
remarked  at  the  close,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  translation 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  also,  this  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  commending  the  translation  to  Jews,  who  might 
still  oppose  it,  but  to  testify  to  the  heathen,  that  they  had  in 
the  j)resent  translation  an  accurate  version  of  the  genuine 
Jewish  law,  and  it  is  they,  the  heathen,  who  are  thus  invited 
to  read  it. 

No  consensus  concerning  the  date  of  this  book  has  been 
arrived  at  by  critics.  It  seems  however  tolerably  certain  to 
me,  that  it  originated  not  later  than  about  200  years  before 
Christ.  The  legend,  that  it  was  Demetrius  Phalereus  who 
suggested  the  whole  undertaking  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is 
unhistorical,  not  only  in  its  details,- but  in  the  main  point; 
for  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
no  longer  lived  at  court  at  Alexandria  (see  above,  p.  161). 
When  then  the  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus  designates 
just  Demetrius  Phalereus  as  the  originator  of  the  undertaking 
(in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  xiii.  12.  2,  see  the  passage  above,  p. 
160),  it  is  very  probable  that  the  book  in  question  was 
already  in  his  hands.  Now  Aristobulus  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  about  170-150  B.C.,  and  the  result  thus 
obtained  is  supported  on  internal  grounds  also.  The  period 
when  the  Jewish  people  were  leading  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous existence  under  the  conduct  of  their  high  priest  and 
in  a  relation  of  very  slight  dependence  upon  Egypt,  i.e.  the 
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period  hcforc  the  conquest  of  Palestine  hy  tJic  Sdaicidae,  evidently 
forms  the  background  of  the  narrative.  There  is  nowhere  any 
allusion  to  the  complications  and  difficulties  which  begin  with 
tlie  Seleucidian  conquest.  The  Jewish  people  and  their  high 
priest  appear  as  almost  politically  independent.  At  all  events 
it  is  to  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  we  are  transferred. 
Especially  is  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  (Merx'  Archiv,  i.  272.  10  to 
273.  4  =  Havercamp's  Joscphus,  ii.  2.  113).  "Whether  this 
stood  on  the  same  spot  as  the  one  subsequently  erected  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  33)  or  not,  the  author  is  in 
any  case  acquainted  with  only  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jews.  The  fortress  however  erected  by  Antiochus  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Seleucidae  till  the  time  of  the  high 
priest  Simon  (142-141  B.C.,  1  Mace.  xiii.  49-52).  Of  this 
fact  the  author  has  evidently  as  yet  no  knowledge,  and  as  little 
of  the  subsequent  princely  position  of  the  high  priest;  to  him 
tlie  high  priest  is  simply  the  high  priest,  and  not  also  prince  or 
indeed  king.  In  every  respect  then  it  is  the  circumstances  of 
the  Ptolemaic  age  that  are  presupposed.  If  the  author  has 
only  artificially  reproduced  them,  this  is  done  with  a  certainty 
and  a  refinement  which  cannot  be  assumed  in  the  case  of 
a  pseudonymous  author  living  after 'it.  Hence  the  opinion, 
that  the  book  originated  not  later  than  200  B.C.,  is  justified.*^ 

The  legend  of  this  book  has  been  willingly  accepted  and 
frequently  related  by  Jews  and  Cliristians.  The  first  who 
betrays  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  Aristobulus  in  Euseb.  Praep. 
evang.  xiii.  12.  2.     The  next  is  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  §  5-7 

8-'  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  Mendelssohn  (Jcnacr  Literaturzeitnnrj, 
1875,  No.  23)  places  the  composition  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  because  it  is  said  of  the  Jewish  land  that  it  had  "good 
harbours"  (^ifiivx;  iuxxipovs),  viz.  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Gaza,  Ptolcmais  (Mer.x.' 
Archiv,  272.  23  sqq.  =  Havercamp's  Josephu.'!,  ii.  2.  IH).  This  presupposed 
tlie  union  of  these  seaport  towns  with  the  Jewish  land  by  Alexander 
Janiiaeus.  But  Ascalon  and  Ptolemais  were  never  united  at  all  to  the 
Jewish  district,  not  even  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Hence  the  inference  is 
inconclusive.  The  notion  of  Griitz,  that  pseudo  -  Aristeas  wrote  under 
Tiberitis  {Monatsschr.  fur  Ccsch.  raid  Wisscnsck.  dcs  Judciithiims,  187C,  jip. 
289  aqfj.,  337  sqq.),  is  worth  as  mucli  as  many  others  of  this  scholar's  fancies. 
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(ed.  Mangey,  ii.  138-141).  Josepluis  reproduces,  Jntf.  xii.  2, 
a  great  portion  of  this  composition  almost  verbally.  Comp.  also 
Antt.  proem.  3,  contra  Ajnon.  ii.  4,  fin.  In  rabbinic  literature 
also  are  found  some  echoes,  though  quite  confused  ones,  of  this 
legend.  See  Lightfoot,  Ojjp.  ed.  Eoterod.  ii.  934  sqq.  Frankel, 
Vorstudien  zn  der  Scptuar/inta  (1851),  p.  25  sqq.  Berliner, 
Targum  Onkelos  (1884),  ii.  76  sqq. 

The  passages  of  the  Fathers  and  Byzantines  are  most  con- 
veniently found  collected  (with  full  verbal  correctness)  in 
Gallandi,  Bibliotlicca  vcterum  patrum,  vol.  ii.  (Venetiis  1788) 
pp.  805-824.  The  legend  is  here  reproduced  with  various 
modilications,  especially  the  two  following : — 1.  That  the  inter- 
preters translated  independently  of  each  other  and  yet  verbally 
coincided  (the  exact  opposite  of  which  is  found  in  Aristeas, 
viz.  that  agreement  was  only  obtained  by  comparison).  2.  That 
not  only  the  law  but  the  entire  Holy  Scriptures  were  translated 
by  the  seventy-two  (in  Aristeas  only  the  former  is  dealt  with). 
See  on  the  various  forms  of  the  legend :  Eichhorn's  Repertorium 
fur  hill,  und  morgenldnd.  Literatur,  i.  (1777)  p.  266  sqq.,  xiv. 
(1784)  p.  39  sqq.  The  passages  given  in  Gallandi  are  the 
following:  Justin.  Ap)ol.  i.  31.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  71.  Pseudo- 
Justin.  Cohortatio  ad  Graec.  c.  13.  Irenaeus,  adv.  haer.  iii. 
21.  2  (Greek  in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  v.  8. 11  sqq.).  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  22.  148  sq.  Tertullian.  Apologet.  c.  18.  Anatolius 
in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vii.  32.  16.  Eusebius  gives  in  his  Prae- 
paratio  evangelica,  viii.  2-5  and  9,  large  portions  of  the  book  of 
Aristeas  verbatim;  comp,  also  viii.  1.  8,  ix  38,  Chronic,  ed. 
Schoene,  ii.  118  sq.  {ad  ann.  Ahrah.  1736).  Cyrill.  Hieros. 
cateches.  iv.  34.  Hilarius,  Pictav.  prolog,  ad  lihrum  pscdmorum. 
The  same,  tractat.  in  pscdmum  ii.,  tractat.  in  p)salmuni  cxviii. 
Epiphanius,  Pe  mensuris  et  pondcrihus,  §  3,  6,  9-11  (fully  and 
specially).  Hieronymus,  Praefat.  in  version.  Genes.  {Opip.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  ix.  3  sq.).  The  same,  Praefat.  in  lihrum  quaestion. 
hehraic.  (Vallarsi,  iii.  303).  Augustinus,  Be  civitate  dei,  xviii. 
42-43.  Chrysostomus,  Orat.  i.  adversus  Judaeos.  The  same, 
homil.  iv.  in  Genes.  Theodoret,  "  praefat.  in  psalmos."  Pseudo- 
Athanasii  Synopsis  scripturae  sacrae,  c.  77.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes.  Topograph,  christ.  lib.  xii.  Joannes  Malala,  Chronogr. 
lib.  viii.  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  196.  Chronicon- paschale,  ed.  Dindorf, 
i.  326.  Georgius  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  516-518.  Georgius 
Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  i.  289  sq.  Joannes  Zonaras,  Annal.  iv. 
16  (after  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  2).  The  five  last-named  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bonn  Corpus  scrijjtomim  historiae  Byzantinae. 

On  the  manuscripts  of  this  book  of  Aristeas,  comp.  Moriz 
Schmidt  in  Merx'  Afehiv  fur  wissenschaftliche  Erforschung 
des  alten  Testament f,s,  i.  244  sqq. ;   and  especially  Lumbroso, 
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Eecherclics  sur  V Economic  politique  de  VEgyptc  sous  Ics  La/jidcs 
(Turin  1870),  p.  351  sqq.  The  latter  specifies  seven  other  manu- 
scripts besides  the  two  Parisian  ones  compared  by  Moriz  Sclimidt. 

On  the  editions  (and  translations),  see  Eabricius,  lliUioth. 
graec.  ed.  Harles,  iii.  660  sqq.  Eosenmiiller,  Hamlbiich  filr  die 
Literatur  der  hibl.  Kritik  und  Excgcse,  vol.  ii.  (1798)  p.  344  sqq. 
Moriz  Schmidt's  above-named  work,  p.  241  sqq.  Lumbroso's 
above-named  work,  p.  359  sqq.  The  editio  princcps  of  the 
Greek  text  was  issued  by  Oporinus  in  Basle  1501.  The  book 
has  since  been  often  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  edition  of 
Josephus  and  elsewhere  (ii.  2,  pp.  103-132),  and  in  Gallandi's 
JJiUiothcca  patnim  (ii.  773-804).  Much  however  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  establishment  of  a  critical  text.  Moriz  Schmidt 
has  taken  a  first  step  towards  it  by  his  edition  in  Merx'  Archiv 
filr  luisscnschaftl.  ErforscMing  dcs  alten  Tcsfamentcs,  vol.  i. 
(1869)  pp.  241-312,  for  which  two  Parisian  manuscripts  were 
compared. 

The  older  literature  on  Aristeas  is  specified  by  Eosenmiiller 
as  above,  ii.  387-411  ;  also  in  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  i,  51-53. 
Comp.  especially :  Hody,  Contra  historiam  Aristeae  de  LXX. 
interpretihiis  disscrtatio,  Oxon.  1685.  The  same,  De  hihlioruni 
textihus  origincdibus,  versionihus  Graccis  ct  Latina  xxdgata,  Oxon. 
1705  (in  this  larger  work  the  earlier  dissertation  is  rejorinted 
and  enriched  with  notes).  Van  Dale,  Dissertatio  super  Aristca 
de  LXX.  interpretihus,  Amstelaed.  1705.  Eosenmiiller,  Hand- 
huch  filr  die  Litercdur  der  hibl.  Kritih  und  Exegcse,  vol.  ii. 
(1798)  pp.  358-386.  Gfrorer,  Philo,  ii.  61-71.  Dahne, 
Geschichtliche  -Darstdlung  der  jiidisch-alcxandr.  Hel.-Philosophie, 
ii.  205-215.  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  Vortr'age  der  Juden,  p.  125, 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  dcs  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  263  sq.,  iii.  545-547. 
Frankel,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judcnth. 
1858,  pp.  237-250,  281-298.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
iv.  322  sqq.  Hitzig,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  338  sqq. 
Noldeke,  Die  alttcstamentliehe  Litcrat'ur  (1868),  pp.  109-116. 
Cobet  in  Aoyiog  ''EpiMrig  ixb.  i-Tro  Kcvtov,  vol.  i.  (Leyden  1866) 
pp.  171  sqq.,  177-181.  Kurz,  Aristeae  epistida  ad  Philocratem, 
Bern  1872  (comp.  Literar.  Centralhl.  1873,  No.  4).  Freudenthal, 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  pp.  110-112,  124  sq.,  141-143,  149  sq., 
162-165,  203  sq.  Griitz,  "Die  Abfassungszeit  des  Pseudo- 
Aristeas  "  {J^roncdssclir.  far  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judcnth. 
1876,  pp.  289  sqq.,  337  sqq.).  Papagcorgios,  Ucher  den  Aristcas- 
hrief  Miinchen  1880  (comp.  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  fur  ivisscnsch. 
Theol.  1881,  p.  380  sq.).  Eeuss,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriftcn  Alien 
Testaments  (1881),  §  515.  The  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bortholut,  Ilerbst,  Scholz,  Iliivernick, 
De  Wette-Schradcr,  Bleck,  Kuil,  lieusch,  Kuulen. 
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6.  Phocylides. 

Phocylides  of  Miletus,  the  old  composer  of  apothegms,  lived 
(according  to  the  statements  in  Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  ^coKv\lBr]<i, 
and  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  Olymp.  60,  ed.  Scboene,  ii.  98)  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  Few  of  his  genuine  sayings 
have  been  preserved.  He  must  however  have  been  held  as 
an  authority  in  the  department  of  moral  poetry.  For  in  the 
Hellenistic  period  a  didactic  poem  (Trolrj/ia  vovOeTiKov)  was 
interpolated  in  his  work  by  a  Jew  (or  Christian  ?)  giving  in 
230  hexameters  moral  instruction  of  the  most  diversified  kind. 
Having  frequently  been  used  as  a  school-book  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  it  has  been  preserved  in  manj^  manuscripts  and  often 
printed  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  contents  of  these 
verses  are  almost  exclusively  ethical.  It  is  but  occasionally 
that  we  find  the  one  true  God  and  the  future  retribution  also 
referred  to.  The  moral  doctrines,  which  the  author  inculcates, 
extend  to  the  most  various  departments  of  practical  life,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  In  their 
details  however  they  coincide  most  closely  with  the  Old 
Testament,  es'pccially  with  the  Pentateuch,  echoes  of  which 
are  heard  throughout  in  the  precepts  on  civil  relations 
(property,  marriage,  pauperism,  etc.).  Even  such  special 
precepts  are  found  here  as  that  which  eujoms,  that  when  a 
bird's  nest  is  taken,  only  the  young  ones  must  be  kept,  but 
the  mother  let  fly  (Deut.  xxii.  6,  7  =  Phocylides,  vers.  84-85), 
or  that  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  beasts  of  prey  may  not 
be  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  21;  Ex.  xxii.  30  =  Phocylides,  vers. 
139,  147-148).  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
author  was  either  a  Jew  err  a  Christian.  .  The  former  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  since  the  fundamental  investigation  of 
Bernays ;  Harnack  has  recently  advocated  the  latter.^''     Both 

8"  In  the  notice  of  Bernays'  "  Gesammelten  Abhandlungeu "  in  the 
Theol.  Lite7-aturzeitnng,  1885,  p.  160,  Harnack  chiefly  relies  upon  ver.  104, 
Avhere  it  is  said  of  the  risen,  that  they  "afterwards  become  gods"  (oV/a6» 
li  Siol  rsTiiSourai).  This  is  certainly  a  specifically  Christian  vievY,  which 
Bernays  gets  rid  of  by  changing  ^io/  into  t/iot. 
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views  have  their  difficulties.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
work  either  specifically  Jewish  or  specifically  Christian.  The 
author  designedly  ignores  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and 
even  the  Sabbatic  command,  which  is  more  strikinrr  here  than 
in  the  Sibyllines,  because  the  author  in  other  respects  enters 
into  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  law.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
no  kind  of  reference  to  Christ,  nor  above  all  to  any  religious 
interposition  for  salvation.  It  is  just  bare  m.orality  which  is  here 
preached.  Hence  a  certain  decision  as  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
origin  of  the  poem  is  scarcely  possible.  The  scale  against  the 
Christian  origin  of  the  poem  seems  to  me  especially  turned 
by  the  fact,  that  the  author's  moral  teaching  coincides  only 
with  the  Old  Testament  and  not  with  the  moral  legislation  of 
Christ,  as  we  have  it  in  the  synoptists.  Of  the  latter  there 
is  in  this  poem,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  certain  traces.  And 
this  is  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  Christian  author,  who  means 
to  preach  morality.  If  at  the  same  time  there  are  still  single 
expressions  or  propositions  in  the  poem,  which  betray  a 
Christian  hand  (like  Oeol,  ver.  104),  they  must  be  set  to  the 
account  of  the  Christian  tradition,  and  how  freely  this  dealt 
with  the  text  is  shown  us  by  the  portion,  which  by  some 
chance  or  other  got  into  the  collection  of  the  Sibyllines 
{Sibyll  ii.  56-148  =  Phocylides,  5-79).  The  text  as  there 
presented  diverges  pretty  much  from  that  elsewhere  handed 
down  and  plainly  shows  the  hand  of  a  Christian  reviser. 

If  then  this  poem  is  of  Jewish 'origin,  it  is  of  especial 
interest  just  through  its  lack  of  anything  specifically  Jewish. 
The  design  of  the  author  is  first  of  all  to  labour  only  for  Jewish 
morality.  He  has  not  even  the  courage  to  speak  strongly  against 
idolatry.  The  two  fundamental  religious  notions  of  Judaism, 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  future  retribution,  are  indeed  to  be 
found  in  him  also,  and  he  indirectly  advocates  them.  But  he 
does  it  in  so  reticent  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
morality  occupies  the  first  place  in  his  regards.  His  Judaism 
is  even  paler  than  that  of  Philo. 

For  the  date  of  composition  no  other  limits   can    be  laid 
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down  than  those  which  are  given  for  Judaeo- Hellenistic 
literature  in  general.  It  could  not  have  appeared  later  than 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  in  all  probahility  consider- 
ably earlier.  It  might  seem  strange  that  it  is  not  cited  by 
Christian  apologists,  by  a  Clement  or  a  Eusebius,  who  use  so 
much  else  of  this  kind.*^  But  the  strangeness  disappears  as 
soon  as  we  consider  the  object  for  which  such  quotations  are 
made,  viz.  in  the  first  place  to  produce  heathen  testimony  to 
the  religious  ideas  of  Christianity,  to  the  notions  of  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  future  retribution,  and  these  were  not  expressed 
in  Phocylides  as  forcibly  as  could  be  desired. 

The  most  careful  monograph  on  this 'poem  is  Bernays,  Ueber 
das    Fhohjlidcische    Gedicht,    ein    Beitrag    zur    hellenistischen 
Litteratur,  Breslau    1856    (reprinted   in    Bernays,  GesammcUe 
Ahhandlungen,  published  by  Usener,  1885,  vol.  i.  pp.  191-261). 
The  text  of  the  poem  with  critical  apparatus  is  best  given  in 
Bergk,  Foetae  hjrici  Graeci,  vol.  ii.  (3rd  ed.  1866)  pp.  450-475 
(the  same,  pp.  445-449,  also   the   fragment   of  the   genuine 
Phocylides).     Bernays  as  above  gives  the  text  according  to  his 
own  recension.     On  the  older  editions,  especially  in  the  collec- 
tions of  gnomic  writers,  see  Schier  in  his  separate  edition,  Lips. 
1751.     Fabricius-Harles,  BiUioth.   Graec.  i.  704-749.     Ecker- 
mann,  art.  "  Phokylides,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AlUjem.  Ency- 
Uoixidie,  §  3,  vol.  xxiv.  (1848)  p.  485.    Fiirst,  BlUioth.  Judaica, 
iii.  96  sqq.     The  separate  edition:  Phocylidis,  etc.,  carmina  cum 
selectis  adnotationihus  aliquot  doct.  virorum  Graece  d  Latine,  nunc 
denuo  ad  editioncs  praesiantissimas  rec.  ScJiier,  Lips.  1751,  must 
be  brought  forward.     A  German  translation  is  given  by  Nickel, 
FJiohjlidcs  Mahngcdicht  in  metriscJier  Uebersdzung,  Mainz  1833. 
Conip.  in  general:  Wachler,   Dc  Fseudo-Fhocylide,   Einteln 
1788.      Eohde,     De    vderum    ;podarum    sapientia    gnomica, 
Hehraeorum  imprimis    d   Graecorum,    Havn.    1800.      Bleek, 
Theol.  Zeitschr.,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette  and  Llicke, 
i.   1819,  p.  185  (in  the  article  on   the  Sibyllines).      Dahue, 
Geschichtl.  DarsUllung   der  jud.-alex.   Fieligionsphilosophic,  ii. 
222  sq.     Eckermann,  art.  "  Phokylides,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Allg.  Encyklop.  §  3,  vol.  xxiv.  (1848)  pp.  482-485.      Teuffel  in 
Pauly's  Real-Enc.  v.  1551.     Alexandre's  1st  ed.  of  the  Oracula 
Sihyllina,  ii.  401-409.      Bernhardy,  Grundriss  der  griechischen 

87  The  first  traces  of  its  being  used  are  found  in  Stobaeus  and  in  certain 
classic  scholia.  See  Bernbardy,  Grundriss  der  (jrieduschen  Litteratur,  ii.  1 
(;3rd  ed.  18C7),  p.  6-0. 
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Litterahir,  ii.  1  (3rd  ed.  1867),  pp.  517-523.  Ewald,  Gesch.  dcs 
Volkes  Israel,  vi.  405,  412.  Freudenthal,  Die  Flavins  Joseplius 
leigclcgte  Schrift  uher  die  Herrschaft  der  Vernunft  (1809), 
p.  161  sqq.  Leop.  Schmidt's  notice  of  Bernays'  work  in 
the  Jahrhb.  filr  class.  Philol.  vol.  Ixxv.  (1857)  pp.  510-519. 
Goram,  "De  r.seudo-Phocylide "  {Philologus,  vol.  xiv.  1859, 
pp.  91-112).  Hart,  "Die  Pseudophokylideia  und  Theognis  im 
codex  Venetus  Marcianus  522 "  {Jahrhb.  far  class.  Philol. 
vol.  xcvii.  1868,  pp.  331-336).  Bergk,  "Kritische  Beitrage  zu 
dem  sog.  Phokylides"  {Philologus,  vol.  xli.  1882,  pp.  577-601). 
Sitzler,  "  Zu  dun  griechischen  Elegikern "  {Jahrhb.  far  class. 
Philol.  vol.  cxxix.  1884,  p.  48  sqq.).  Phocylides,  Poem  of  Admoni- 
tion, with  iutrod.  and  commentaries  by  Feuling,  trans,  by 
Goodwin,  Andover,  Mass.  1879.  Still  more  literature  in  Fiirst, 
Biblioth.  Judaiea,  iii.  96  sqq. ;  and  in  Engehnann's  Pihlioihcca 
scriptorum  classicorum,  ed.  Preuss. 


7.  Smaller  Pieces  jJerhaps  of  Jewish  Origin  tinder 
Heathen  Names. 

1.  Letters  of  Heraclitus  ? — Epistolography  was  a  favourite 
kind  of  literature  in  the  later  times  of  antiquity.  The  letters 
of  eminent  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  were  collected  as  a 
means  of  general  culture.  Letters  were  composed  and  also 
feigned  under  the  names  of  famous  persons,  and  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  entertaining  and  instructive 
reading.  To  the  numerous  species  of  the  latter  kind  belong 
also  nine  supposed  letters  of  Heraclitus,  to  which  Bernays 
has  devoted  very  thorough  research.'  In  two  of  them,  the 
fourth  and  seventh,  he  thinks  he  can  recognise  the  hand  of 
"  a  believer  in  Scripture,"  and  indeed  in  such  wise,  that  the 
fourth  is  merely  iuterpola.ted,  but  the  seventh  entirely  com- 
posed by  such  an  one.  In  fact  the  austere  polemic  against  the 
worship  of  images  in  the  fourth  letter  sounds  quite  Jewish  or 
Christian,  as  does  also  the  stern  morality  preached  in  the 
seventh,  in  which  especially  the  partaking  of  "  live  "  flesh,  i.e. 
llcsh  with  the  blood,  is  denounced  {to,  ^oivra  KareaOieTe ;  comp. 
on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  prohibition,  Acts  xv.  29,  and 
Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  318).     It  must  however,  as  Bernays  himself 
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acknowledges,  remain  a  question,  whether  this  "believer  in 
the  Scriptures  "  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 

Bernays,  Die  heraklitischen  Briefe,  ein  Beitrag  zur  philoso- 
pJiischcn  iLiicl  religionsgescMchtlichcn  Litteratur  (Berlin  1869), 
pp.  26  sqq.,  72  sqq.,  110  sq.  Bernays  gives  also  the  text  of  the 
letters  with  a  German  translation.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
Epistolographi  in  general  is  Hercher,  Epistolographi  Graeci 
recensuit,  etc.,  Paris,  Didot,  1873.  A  separate  edition  of  the 
letters  of  Heraclitus:  "Westermann,  Hcraditi  episf.  quaeferuntur. 
Lips.  1857  {Univcrsitdts-progr.).  Comp.  on  the  entire  epistolo- 
graphic  literature,  Fabricius-Harles,  Biblioth.  grace,  i.  166-703. 
IsTicolai,  Griechische  Ziteraturgcschichte,  2ud  ed.  ii.  2  (1877), 
p.  502  sqq. 

2.  A  letter  of  Diogenes? — Among. the  fifty-one  supposed 
letters  of  Diogenes,  Bernays  thinks  that  one,  the  twenty- 
eighth,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  source  as  the  seventh 
of  Heraclitus.  In  fact  it  contains  a  similar  moral  sermon  to 
the  latter. 

Bernays,  Lucian  und  die  KyniJcer  (Berlin  1879),  pp.  96-98. 
See  the  text  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Einstolograijhi,  e.g.  in 
Hercher,  Bpistolographi  Graeci,  pp.  241-243. 

3.  Hermippiis  ? — Hermippus  Callimachius,  who  lived  under 
Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.,  and  therefore  in  the  second  half  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  composed  a  large  number  of 
biographies  of  eminent  persons.  Among  the  pieces  of  infor- 
mation thence  obtained,  two  arrest  our  attention.  According 
to  Origen,  contra  Cels.  i.  1 5,  it  was  said  in  the  first  book  "  on 
the  lawgivers,"  that  Pythagoras  derived  his  philosophy  from 
the  Jews  (Aeyerai,  Be  koI  ''EpfxiTTirov  iv  tu)  7rpoir(p  irepl 
pofjLoOerwv  laropTjKevai,,  IIij6a<y6pav  rrjv  iavrov  (j)c\oao(piav 
airo  'luvBaicov  ei?  "EXkrjva'i  a'yayeiv).  According  to  Josephus, 
contra  Apion.  i.  22,  a  similar  remark  was  contained  in  the  first 
book  "  on  Pythagoras."  The  notice  of  Josephus  is  however 
much  more  particular  and  accurate  than  that  of  Origen. 
Por  according  to  Josephus,  Hermippus  relates,  that  Pythagoras 
taught  "  not  to  go  over  a  place  where  an  ass  had  sunk  on  his 
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knees,  to  abstain  from  turLid  water  and  to  avoid  all  slander  and 
blasphemy,"  and  on  this  Hermippus  then  remarked :  "  Pytha- 
goras did  and  taught  these  things,  imitating  and  adopting  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Thracians "  (ravra  S'  eirpaTre  Kal 
eXeye  ra<i  ^lovZalcov  Kal  QpaKow  Bo^a<;  fiifiovfMevo<;  koI 
fxeTa^epwv  eh  eavrov).  Thus  Hermii^pus  did  not  denote  the 
'philosophy  of  Pythagoras  as  a  whole,  hut  only  those  special 
doctrines  as  hoj-roiucd  from  the  Jews.  For  the  words  which 
follow  in  Josephus :  XeyeTui  <yap  &)?  akrjOoi'i  6  dvrjp  eVeti^o? 
TToWa  TOiv  irapa  ^IovBa[oi<i  vofMifxcov  et?  Tr]v  aurov  fxeTeveyKetv 
^ikocro^iav,  are  no  longer  the  words  of  Hermippus  but  of 
Josephus.  In  the  reference  of  Josephus,  the  words  of  Her- 
mippus contain  nothing  which  he  might  not  actually  have 
written.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  reference  of  Origen.  If 
this  had  been  accurate  we  should  have  had  to  conclude, 
that  a  Jew  had  interpolated  the  work  of  Hermippus.  But 
Origen  himself  intimates,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  work  of 
Hermippus;  he  says  only:  "Hermippus  is  said  to  have 
declared."  It  is  most  probable,  that  he  is  here  relying 
solely  on  the  passage  of  Josephus,  which  he  reproduces  but 
incorrectly.  Thus  we  have  here  not  a  Jewish  for y cry  but  only 
an  inaccurate  reference  of  Origen  to  authenticate. 

C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iii.  35-54,  has  admitted  both 
jjassages  among  genuine  fragments  of  Hermippus  {Fr.  2  and  21). 
Comp.  for  and  against  their  genuineness :  JDuhne,  Gcschichtl. 
DcLrstcllung  der  jild.-cdcx.  Eeligionsphilosophic,  ii.  219  sq. 
Kellner,  De  fragmentis  Mancthoniani^  (1859),  p.  42.  Hilgen- 
feld,  Finl.  in  das  N.  T.  p.  168,  note.  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh. 
pp.  178,  192.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Dcs  Flavins  Josephus  Schrift  gegcn 
den  Aj)ion  (1877),  p.  IGl  sqq. 

4.  Numenius? — The  Pythagorean  and  Platonist  Numenius 
(towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ)  as  the 
genuine  precursor  of  Neo-Platonism  was  acquainted  with  and 
after  his  fashion  made  use  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  nay  of 
Jewish  tradition  {e.g.  concerning  Jannes  and  Jambres,  see 
above,  p.  149).  Origen  bears  decided  testimony  to  this,  when 
he   says,  contra   Ccls.  iv.  51,  that   he  knows  that  Xumenius 
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quotes  "  in  many  passages  of  liis  works  sayings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  and  convincingly  explains  them  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  as  e.g.  in  the  so-called  Epops,  in  the  books  on  num- 
bers and  in  those  on  space  "  (670)  S'  oZSa  Ka\  Nou/j,7]vlov  .  .  . 
iroWaxov  twv  av^ypafifjidrcov  avTOV  iKTiOefievov  ra  Mcovaew^ 
Kal   Twu   irpoc^'qTwv  Kal    ovk   ainddvm    avra   Tpo-jroXoyovvTa, 
wo-Trep   eV  tm  KaXovfievo)  "Ettoitc  kuI  iv  rot?  "  irepl  dpid^iwv " 
Kal  iv  Tot?  "wepl  tottov  ").      Comp.  also   Orig.  c.  Cds.  i.  15  ; 
Zeller,  Fhilos.  d.  Griechcn,  iii.  2.  217  sq.     We  have  no  reason 
to  mistrust  this  testimony.      It  is  not  however  credibl:,  that 
Numenius   should  have    used  just  this   expression:    tl   yap 
eari  ItXdrwv  rj  Mcova7]<;  clttlkI^wv,  which  Clemens  Alex,  and 
others    attribute   to   him.^      If    it   really   stood   in    a   work 
of   Numenius,   it    would   certainly  have    to    be    laid    to  the 
account  of  a  Jewish  editor.     We  see  however  the  real  state  of 
affairs   from  Eusebius,   who   only   says,    that   this   saying   is 
ascribed  to  Numenius,  viz.  by  oral  tradition.^^     The   saying 
then  is  not  a  Jewish  forgery,  but  only  an  exaggeration  due  to 
oral  tradition  of  the  real  view  of  Numenius. 

Comp.  on  this  question  :  Freudeutlial,  Alex.  Polyliistor,  p.  173, 
note  On  Numenius  in  general:  Zeller,  Die  Fhilosojphie  der 
Griechen,  iii.  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  216-223. 

5.  Hermes  Trismegistus  ? — The  god  Hermes,  and  that  as  Tris- 
megistus,  was  first  represented  as  an  author  by  the  Egyptians. 
According  to  Clem.  Alex.  Siro7n.  vi.  4.  37,  there  were  forty-two 
books  of  Hermes,  thirty-six  of  which  contained  the  entire  philo- 
sophy of  the  Egyptians,  the  other  six  were  devoted  to  medicine. 
TertuUian,  de  anima,  c.  2  and  33,  is  already  acquainted  with 
books  of  Mercurius  Aegyptius,  which  taught  a  Platonizing 
psychology.  From  the  latter  circumstance  it  is  seen,  that 
the    later    Platonists    especially    had    already   taken    posses- 

83  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22.  1.50.  Hesycliius  Miles,  in  Miiller,  Fragm. 
}n.<^t.  grace,  iv.  171.     Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  'biuvfi'/jvto;. 

89  Euseb.  Pracp.  ev.  xi.  10.  14,  ed.  Gaisford :  E/ ^cViy.c  osJTa  ilg  c^orou 
i-AUVO  TO  -hoyiov  -TTipiCipiTcci.  li"  oC  (fx'jxi  y.vn^o'JiviTCi.1,  Tt  yxp  iOTi  IlAaTOjy  as 
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sion  of  this  pseudonym.  Thus  then  the  works  of  Hermes, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  of  Neo-Platonic  origin. 
They  are  first  cited  by  Lactantius,  and  were  probably  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  Their  position  with  respect  to 
the  heathen  popuhir  religions  is  a  thoroughly  positive  one. 
"  Just  the  defence  of  national  and  particularly  of  Egyptian 
religion  is  one  of  their  chief  objects"  (Zeller,  iii.  2.  234  sq.). 
But  all  the  pieces  are  not  the  work  of  one  author,  nor  are 
they  even  all  of  heathen  origin.  Neither  can  the  co-operation  of 
Jewish  hands  in  the  production  of  this  literattcre  he  proved.  On 
the  contrary,  what  is  not  of  heathen  seems  to  be  of  Christian 
origin  (c.  1  and  13  of  the  so-called  Poemander). 

Comp.  on  this  whole  literature  :  rabricius-Harles,  Bihlioth. 
grace,  i.  46-94.  Bahr  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  iii.  1209-1214. 
Ueberweg,  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Fhilosophie,  i.  (4th  ed. 
1871)  p.  256.  Erdmann,  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philos. 
3rd  ed.  1878,  vol.  i.  pp.  179-182.  Zeller,  Die  Fhilosojihie  der 
Griechen,  iii.  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  224-235.  Erdmann  and 
Zeller  did  not  enter  into  a  thorough  description  of  the  Hermes 
works  till  the  more  recent  editions  of  their  works  as  cited 
above. 


§  34.  PHILO  THE  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHER. 

I.    THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  PHILO. 
The  Literature.'^ 

Mangey's  edition  of  the  works  of  Philo,  the  Prolegomena  and  especially 

the  notes  prefixed  to  the  several  -works. 
Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  graeca,  ed.  Harles,  vol.  iv.  (1795)  pp.  721-750. 
Scheffer,    Quaestioniim  Philonianarum  part.  Y.  sire   de  ingenio  moribusque 

Judaeorum  per  Ptolemaeorum  saecula,  Marburgi  1829.     Idem,  De  usu 

Philonis  in  interpretatione  Novi  Testamenti,  Marburgi  1831. 
Gfrbrer,  Pliilo  und  die  alexandrinisclie  TheosopJiie,  vol.  i.  (1831)  pp.  1-113. 
Creuzer,  "  Zur  Kritik  der  Schriften  des  Juden  Philo"  (TJieoI.  Stud,  und 

Krit.  1832,  pp.  3-43). 
Diihne,    "  Einige   Bemerkungen   iiber   die    Schriften    des    Juden    Philo" 

{Theol  Stud,  und  Krit.  1833,  pp.  984-1040).     Idem,  art.  "PJjilon"  in 

Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allg.  Encyklopddie,  §   3,   vol.  xxiii.   (1847)  pp. 

435-454. 
Grossman,  De  Philonis  Judaei  operum  continua  serie  et  ordine  chronologico 

Comment.  Pts.  i.  ii.  Lips.  1841-1842. 
Sfceinhart,  art.  "Philo"  in  Pauly's  Rcal-Enc.  der  class.  Alterthumswissensch. 

vol.  V.  (1848)  p.  1499  sq. 
J.  G.  Miiller,  art.  "Philo "in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.   1st  ed.  xi.  (1859)  pp. 

578-603.     Idem,  Ueher  die  Texteskritik  der  Schriften  des  Juden  Philo, 

Basel  1839  (printed  in  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  Juden  Philo  Buch  von  der 

Weltschopfung,  1841,  pp.  17-45). 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  3rd  ed.  vol.  vi.  (1868)  pp.  257-312. 
Ueberweg,  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philosophic,  4th  ed.  i.  (1871)  pp.  240- 

249.  -   ■ 


1  The  literature  here  named  refers  only  to  Philo  as  an  author  in  general. 
For  the  literature  on  Philo's  doctrine,  see  No.  II.  below.  For  the  literature 
on  his  several  works,  see  in  the  places  where  they  are  treated  of.  Still 
more  literature  is  given  in :  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  iv.  721 
sqq.  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  iii.  87-94.  Engelmann,  Bibliotheca  scrip- 
torum  classicorum  (8th  ed.  revised  by  Preuss),  vol.  i.  1880,  pp.  546-548. 
DIV.  IL  VOL.  HL  ■  X 
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Hausrath,  NeutestamentUcJie  Zeitgesch.  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  (187.5)  pp.  131-182. 

Delaunay,  Philon  (P  Alexandrie,  ecrits  Mstoriques,  injluence  luttes  et  persecu- 
tions des  juifs  dans  le  monde  romain,  2nd  ed.  Paris  1870. 

Treitel,  De  Philonis  Judaei  sermone,  Bresl.  1872  (30  pp.). 

Siegfried,  Die  hehriiischen  Wurterkldrungen  des  Philo  und  die  Sjniren  ihrer 
Einwirkung  auf  die  Kirchenvdter  (37  pp.  gr.  4),  18G3.  Idem,  "  Pliilon- 
ische  Studien  "  (Merx's  ArcMv  fiir  Erforscliung  des  A.  T.  ii.  2,  1872, 
pp.  143-163).  Idem,  "Pliilo  und  der  uberlieferte  Text  der  LXX." 
{Zeitsclir.furwissenschoftl.  Tlicol.  1873,  pp.  217sqq.,411  sqq.,  .522  sqq.). 
Idem,  Zur  Kritik  der  Schriften  Philo's  (Ebendas.  1874,  p.  562  sqq.) 

Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria  als  Auskger  des  Allen  Testaments  an  sich 
selbst  und  nach  seinem  geschicldlichen  Eivjluss  hetrachtet.  Nebst  Untcr- 
sucTiungen  iiber  die  Grdcitdt  PJiilo^s,  Jena  1875. 

Nicolai,  Griechische  LiteraturgescJdchte,  2nd  ed.  ii.  2  (1877),  pp.  653-659. 

Gratz,  Gesck.  der  Juden,  vol.  iii.  (3rd  ed.  1878)  pp.  678-683. 

Beruh.  Ritter,  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  eine  vergleichende  JStudie,  Leipzig  1879. 

Keuss,  Geschichte  der  Jieil.  Schriften  Alien  Testaments  (1881),  §  566-568. 

Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud^  vol.  ii.  (1883)  arts. 
"  Philo  "  and  "  ReligionspLilosophie." 

Zockler,  art.  "  Philo"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xi.  (1883)  pp.  636-649. 

Among  Jewish  Hellenists  none  other,  hesides  Josephus,  takes 
so  eminent  a  position  as  Philo  the  Alexandrian,  Even  by 
reason  of  the  extent  of  his  works,  which  have  been  handed 
down,  he  is"  one  of  the  most  important  to  us.  Of  no  other 
can  we  form  even  approximately,  so  clear  a  picture  of  his 
thoughts,  and  literary  and  philosophic  labours.  But  he  is 
also  in  himself  evidently  the  most  illustrious  among  all  those, 
who  strove  to  unite  Jewish  belief  w;ith  Hellenic  culture,  to  be 
the  means  of  imparting  to  Jews  the  cultivation  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  Greeks  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  Jews.  No  other 
Jewish  Hellenist  was  so  fully  saturated  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greeks ;  no  other  enjoyed  equal  consideration  in 
history.  Tliis  is  testified  by  the  immense  influence  which 
he  exercised  upon  after  times  and  above  all  upon  Christian 
theology  the  inheritor  of  the  Judaeo-Hellenistic' 

2  On  the  consideration  enjoyed  by  Philo  in  antiquity,  comp.  especially 
Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  4.  3  :  vMioTOK;  itvxp  ov  fiovnv  tuv  ij^utripuii  x>.7^x  km!  ruu 
c'tto  T^f  i^u6tv  opf^u/xivuv  'TTctthiiu;  'fTTitrriUOTctTO;. 
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"We  have  but  a  few  scanty  notices  concerning  his  life. 
The  assertion  of  Jerome,  that  he  was  of  priestly  race/  has  no 
support  from  older  sources,  nor  does  Eusebius  know  anything 
of  it.  According  to  Josephus^  he  was  a  brother  of  the 
Alabarch  Alexander,  and  consequently  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  families  of  Alexandrian  Jews.*  The  sole 
event  in  his  life,  which  can  be  chronologically  fixed,  is  his 
participation  in  the  embassy  to  Caligula  in  a.d.  40,  of  which 
he  has  himself  furnislied  an  account  in  the  work  De  Legatione 
ad  Cajiim.  As  he  was  then  of  advanced  age®  he  may  have 
been  born  about  the  year  20-10  B.C.  The  Christian  legend, 
that  he  met  St.  Peter  at  Eome  in  the  reim  of  Claudius,  is  of 
no  historical  value.'^ 

Much  has  been  lost  of  Philo's  numerous  works.  But 
thanks  to  his  being  a  favourite  with  the  Fathers  and  Christian 
theologians  the  bulk  of  them  has  been  preserved.  Of  the 
collective  editions  that  of  Mangey  is,  notwithstanding  its 
deficiencies,  the  most  valuable.*     Among  recent  contributions 

3  De  viris  illustrihus,  c.  11  {0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  817) :  Plulo  Judaeus, 
natione  Alexandrinus,  de  genere  sacerdotum. 

*  Antt.  xviii.  8.  1. 

^  Ewald  {Gesch.  vi.  259)  and  Zeller  {Fhilos.  der  Griechen,  ord  ed.  iii. 
2.  339)  have  of  late  incorrectly  rejected  the  statement  of  Josephus  and 
declared  Philo  to  have  been  the  uucle  of  Alexander,  because  a  nephew  of 
Philo  named  Alexander  is  mentioned  in  the  work  published  by  Aucher,  De 
ratione  animalium,  pp.  123  sq.,  161  (in  the  8th  vol.  of  Hitter's  edition).  But 
it  is  nowhere  said  in  it  that  this  Alexander  was  the  Alabarch. 

^  He  designates  himself  {Legal,  ad  Cajum,  §  28,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  572)  as 
(ppovilv  Ti  doKuiv  -Tispnzorspou  x,cct  S/'  ij'hix.loc.v  x.xl  r^v  oiXKnu  'n-xioiicc.v.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  work  composed  shortly  after  (§  1,  Mang.  ii.  572)  he  calls 
himself  yipcov. 

^  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  17.  1.  Hieronymus,  De  viris  illustr.  c.  11  {0pp. 
ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  847).  Photius,  Bibliotheca  cod.  105.  Suidas,  Lex.  n.v. 
(bif^u'j  (verbally  according  to  the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome). 

^  On  the  editions  of  Philo's  works  (or  of  separate  parts)  and  of  the 
translations,  comp.  Fabricius-Harles,  Biblioth.  gr.  iv.  746-750.  S.  F.  W. 
Hoffmann,  Lexicon  UUiogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  231  sqq.  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  iii. 
87-92.  Graesse,  Tresor  de  livres  rares  et  precieux,  vol.  v.  (1864)  pp.  269- 
271.  The  editio  princeps  is :  <^t'hmo;  lovlaiov  us  rx  tou  Mmio;  x.ojft.o'^oi- 
Yjrucot,  toTopix-ct,  vo/nodiTiKX.  Tov  avrov  fiovofiiii'Kx.  Philonis  Judaei  in  lihros 
Mo.sis  de  mimdi  opijicio,  historicos,   de  Icgibus.     EJusdtm  libri  singidares. 
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the  works  of  Philo  preserved  only  in  Armenian,  published  by 
Aucher,  are  by  far  the  most  important.^  Greek  portions  of 
greater  or  less  extent  were  given  by  Mai/°  Grossmann/^  and 

Ex  hihliotheca  reglo,  Parisiis,  ex  ofEcina  Adriana  Turnebi,  1552  fol. 
Several  publications  of  Hoschel  at  first  contributed  to  the  completion  of  this 
very  imperfect  edition  (Francof.  1587,  Augustae  Yindtl.  IGl-i).  Collec- 
tive editions  appeared  also  at  Geneva  1613  fol.,  Paris  1640  fol.,  Frankfort 
1691  fol.  (the  Frankfort  edition  is  only  a  reprint  of  the  Parisian  with 
identical  paging).  The  edition  of  Mangey,  2  vols.  London  1742  fol.,  marks 
ail  important  advance.  It  is  the  first  which  is  based  upon  a  more  ex- 
tensive comparison  of  the  manuscripts  and  is  also  more  complete  than 
any  former  one.  The  edition  of  Pfeiffer,  vols.  i.-v.  Erlangen  1785-1792, 
2nd  ed.  1820,  remained  unfinished  (it  contains  only  what  stands  in  Mangey 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  1-40).  On  the  deficiencies  in  the  editions  of  Mangey  and 
Pfeiffcr,  see  Creuzer,  SliuL  und  Krit.  1832,  pp.  6-17.  J.  G.  Miiller,  L'tler 
(lit  Tuxleskrilik  der  SchrifUn  des  Juden  Philo,  Basel  1839,  p.  5  sqq.  (printed 
in  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  Juden  Philo  Bucli  von  der  Wdtschopfung,  1841, 
p.  18  sqq.). 

®  They  appeared  in  two  vols,  under  separate  titles :  (1)  J'hihmis  Jiidaei 
.s€7-moucs  ires  hactenus  iiiedili,  i.  et  ii.  de  providoitia  et  iii.  de  animalihus,  ex 
Armino  versione  etc.  nunc  prinnim  in  Latiiim  [.v/c]  fideliter  translati  per  Jo. 
Jiapt.  Aucher,  Venetiis  1822.  (2)  Philonis  Judaei  i)aralij)omena  Armenu, 
Ubri  videlicet  quatuor  in  Gcncsin,  lihri  duo  in  Exodum,  scnno  uuus  de 
Sampsone,  alter  de  Jona,  tcrtius  de  trihus  angtlis  Ahraamo  apparcntibus, 
o]ici-a  hnctenns  inedita  ex  Armcim  versione  etc.  nunc  primum  in  Latium  fide- 
liter  translata  per  Jo.  Bapt.  Aucher,  Venetiis  1826. 

^•^  The  works. here  in  question  are:  (1)  Philo  et  Virgilii  intcrpreies.  la 
it  Philonis  Judaei  de  cophini  festo  et  de  colcndis  parentibus^  cum  brevi  scripto 
de  Jona,  editore  ac  interprete  Angelo  Maio,  Mediolan.  1818.  (2)  Classi- 
corum  auctorum  e  Vaticanis  codicibus  cditorum,  vol.  iv.  curante  Angelo 
Maio,  Pomae  1831  (contains:  pp.  402-407,  P/i/Zo?i«s  de  cophini  fixto;  pp. 
408-429,  Philonin  de  honorandis  ^jf;?"r??/(7>!<A';  pp.  430—441,  Philonus  ex 
opcre  in  Exodum  selectae  questioner).  (3)  Scripfurum  retcrum  nova  coUcctio 
e  Vaticanis  codicibus,  edita  ab  Angelo  Maio,  vol.  vii.  Romae  1833  (contains, 
Pt.  I.  jip.  74-109,  specimens  from  a  Florilegium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes 
with  numerous  smaller  fragments  of  Philo).  (4)  Philonis  Judaei,  Por- 
phyrii  philosophi,  Eusehii  Pamphili  opera  inedita.  In  it:  Philonis  Judaei 
de  virtule  ejusque  pai-tibus,  ed.  Ang.  Mains,  Mediolan.  1816  (this  work,  which 
in  the  Milan  manuscript  used  by  Mai  bears  the  name  of  Philo,  is  hi  other 
nianuscrijjts  attributed  to  Gemistus  Pletiio,  and  was  long  printed  under  liis 
name,  as  Mai  himself  subsequently  remarked).  See  Lcipzigcr  Litcratur- 
zeitung,  1818,  No.  276. 

^^  Grofcsmann,  Anecdoton  Graccum  Philonis  Judaei  de  Chcrubinis  Exod. 
XXV.  18,  Lips.  1856  (tiiis  supposed  Anecdoton  from  the  cod.  Vat.  n.  379 
was  already  printed  in  tlie  year  1831  in  Mai,  Classicorum  auctorum,  vol.  iv. 
]  p.  430-441.  Tischendorf  indeed  knew  nothing  of  it  in  1868,  couip.  his 
Puilouea,  p.  xix.  tq.). 
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Tiscbendorf/^  Pitra  has  communicated  material  of  various 
kinds  from  manuscripts.^^*  In  the  more  recent  hand  editions 
these  publications  have  been  at  least  partially  turned  to 
account.^^  A  satisfactory  collective  edition  is  however  as  yet 
wanting.  That  planned  long  since  by  Grossmann  has  not 
been  carried  into  execution,"  For  a  new  edition,  a  careful 
investigation  also  of  the  material  offered  by  the  as  yet  un- 

12  Tiscliendorf,  Anecdota  sacra  et  profana  (2nd  ed.  Lips.  18G1),  pp. 
171-17J:.  But  especially  Tischendorf,  Philo7iea,  inedita  altera^  altera  nunc 
demum  rede  ex  vetere  scriptura  eruta,  Lips.  1868.  Holwerda  in  the  Vers- 
lagen  en  Ifedcdcelingen  der  koninkl.  Akademie  van  Wefenschappen,  Afdeellng 
Letterkunde,  twcede  reeks  derde  deel,  Amsterdam  1873,  pp.  271-288,  gives 
emendations  of  Tischendorf's  text.  Idem,  Derde  reeks  eerste  deel,  188'!, 
pp.  274-286. 

1^*  Pitra,  Analccta  sacra  spicilegio  Solesmensi  parata,  vol.  ii.  (1884) 
pp.  xxii.  sq.,  304-334.  Pitra  here  gives :  (1)  Philo-fragmeuts  from  the 
Florilegium  of  the  codex  Coislinianus  276  (pp.  304-310).  (2)  Philo- 
fragments  from  various  Vatican  MSS.  (pp.  310-314).  (3)  A  list  of  the 
Philo-manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library,  together  with  a  list  of  the  several 
works  of  Philo  contained  in  these  manuscripts  (pp.  314-319).  (4)  Infor- 
mation concerning  various  ancient  and  modern  Latin  translations  of 
Philo  (pp.  319-334). 

1^  The  hand  edition  of  Eichter  (8  vols.  Lips.  1828-1830)  contains  besides 
the  text  of  Mangey  the  two  publications  of  Aucher  and  those  of  Mai  of  the 
year  1818.  The  same  texts  are  also  in  the  Tauchnitz  stereotype  edition  (8 
vols.  Lips.  1851-1853).  On  recent  editions  of  separate  works  of  Philo  {De 
opijicio  mundi,  by  J.  G.  Miiller,  De  incorruptibilitate  viundl,  by  Bernays), 
see  below  at  the  proper  places.  I  may  also  mention  that  a  number  of 
Philo's  wi'itings  translated  into  German  will  be  found  in  the  Bihliothek  der 
griecJiischen  und  romischen  Scliriftsteller  ubcr  Judenthum  und  Juden  in  nenen 
Uchertragungen  und  Sammlungen^  vol.  i.  Leipzig  1865  [vol.  ii.  contains 
Josephus\  vol.  iii.  1870,  vol.  iv.  1872. 

1*  Grossmann  publicly  expressed  his  intention  so  long  ago  as  1829  {Quaes- 
tiones  Philoneae,  i.  p.  7).  Afterwards  Tischendorf  in  particular  collected 
materials  for  him,  comp.  Anecdota  sacra  et  pro/ma,  p.  171 :  Quara  Gross- 
mannus  longissimo  ex  tempore  novam  operum  scriptoris  istius  gravissirui 
editionem  praeparat,  ea  ex  collationibus  meis  codicum  fere  triginta  ubique 
terrarum  dispersorum  non  mode  apparatum  habebit  locupletissimum  et 
textum  prioribus  editionibus  multo  correctiorem,  verum  etiam  aucta  erit 
ineditis  nonnullis  quae  in  Italia  reperire  mihi  contigit.  On  the  manuscripts 
of  Philo,  comp.  the  Prolegomena  in  Mangey's  edition,  Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth.  gr.  iv.  743-746.  Tischendorf,  Philonea,  pp.  vii.-xx.  Some  notices 
in  ifai,  Nova  patrum  libliolheca,  vi.  2,  p.  67,  note.  A  list  of  the  Vatican 
manuscripts  in  Pitra,  Analccta  sacra,  iL  p.  314,  and  at  pp.  316-319, 
accurate  information  as  to  the  manuscripts  in  which  each  separate  work  of 
Pliilo  is  contained. 
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printed  Florilegia  (collections  of  extracts  from  tlie  Fathers  and 
more  ancient  authors)  would  he  necessary." 

A  tolerably  complete  catalogue  of  Philo's  works  is  already 
give'.)  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History.*''  Unfor- 
tunately however  it  is  in  such  disorder  as  to  afford  no 
foothold  for  the  correct  classification  of  the  works.  In  this 
respect  we  are  almost  exclusively  referred   to   the   contents 

1^  The  best  known  among  the  extant  printed  Christian  Florilegia  are  those 
of  Maximus  Confessor,  Johannes  Damascenus  and  Antonius  Melissa.  In 
all  three  Philo  is  frequently  quoted  (see  the  indexes  in  Fabricius-Harles, 
Bihlioth.  gr.  ix.  pp.  663,  731,  756).  To  the  same  category  belong  also  the 
Florilegium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes  in  Mai,  Sci-ipt.  vet.  nova  collcctio,  vii. 
1.  74-109.  Mangey  has  collected  from  Johannes  Damascenus  (Sacra 
parallela)  and  Antonius  Melissa  all  those  passages  which  are  derived  from 
lost  works  of  Philo  (Philohis  opp.  ii.  648-660,  670-674).  But  what 
Mangey  here  gives  under  the  name  of  Johannes  Damascenus  really  comes 
from  two  different  collections.  For  Lequien  gives  in  his  edition  of 
Johannes  Damascenus  first  (ii.  274-730)  the  complete  text  of  the  Sacra 
parallela,  but  then  also  (ii.  730-790)  a  selection  of  passages  from  another 
and  considerably  divergent  recension  of  the  sacra  parallela,  which  is  also 
attributed  to  Johannes  Damascenus.  The  latter  (in  a  cockx  Ihipefacahlinus 
of  the  Jesuit  College,  Paris)  seems  to  me  however  exactly  identical  with  the 
so-called  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus,  extracts  of  which  from  lost  works  ot 
Pliilo  are  given  by  Mangey  himself  after  the  supposed  extracts  from 
Johannes  Damascenus  (Philonis  opp.  ii,  660-670).  For  both  manuscripts 
belong  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Paris  and  have  exactly  the  same  super- 
scription (Lequien,  ii.  274  sq.,  731;  Mangey,  i.  p.  xviii.  sq.  and  ii.  660). 
Seeing  the  importance  of  the  so-called  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  in  the 
criticism  of  Philo,  the  matter  deserved  a  more  accurate  investigation.  Pitra 
(Analecta  sacra,  ii.  304-310)  has  given  various  fragments  from  Philo  from 
a  third  recension  of  the  Sacra  parallela  in  the  cod.  Coislinianus  276.  Many 
similar  collections  of  extracts  moreover  exist  in  manuscript,  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  turned  to  any  account  with  respect  to  Philo.  See  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Bihl.  gr.  ix.  720  sq.,  758  sq.  Comp.  on  this  literature  in  general : 
Fabricius-Harles,  ix.  635-759.  Nicolai,  Griech.  Literaturgesch.  vol.  iii. 
1878,  pp.  309-318.  Wachsmuth,  Studien  zu  den  griechischen  Florilegien, 
Berlin  1882.  Zahn,  Furschungen  zur  Geschichte  dcs  neutestamentl.  Kanons, 
Pt.  iii.  (1884)  pp.  7-10. 

1''  Euseb.  Jli.'it.  eccl.  ii.  18.  The  statements  of  Jerome,  De  virit  illustr. 
c.  11  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  847  sq.),  rest  entirely  upon  this  catalogue  of 
Eusebius.  Again  the  catalogue  in  Suidas  (Lex.  s.v.  <[>/A<a»)  is  copied  with 
only  a  few  additions  of  his  own  from  the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome. 
Photius,  Bihliolheca  cod.  103,  104,  105  on  the  other  hand  gives  somewhat 
that  is  independent.  Comp.  in  general  the  testimonia  vcterum  in  Mangey, 
i.  pp.  xxi.-.xxix.  The  long  fragments  from  different  works  of  Philo  in  the 
Pracp.  cvang.  of  Eusebius  are  also  especially  valuable. 
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of  the  works  themselves,  a  careful  consideration  of  which 
evidently  shows,  that  they  by  no  means  form  so  unconnected 
a  mass,  as  appears  from  the  titles  in  the  editions.  The  great 
majority  are  on  the  contrary  only  sub-divisions  of  some  few 
large  works.  And  indeed,  as  especially  Ewald  has  correctly 
perceived,  three  chief  works  on  the  Pentateuch  may  be  distin- 
guished, which  alone  embrace  more  than  three-quarters  of 
what  has  come  down  to  us  as  Philo's.^^ 

I.  The  ZrjTrj^aTa  ical  Xuo-et?,  Quaestiones  et  solutiones, 
which  first  became  more  widely  known  through  the  publica- 
tions of  Aucher  from  the  Armenian,  are  a  comparatively  brief 
catechetical  explanation  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  they  extended. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  they  were  extant  for  only  Genesis  and 
Exodus  {IT.  E.  ii.  18.  1  and  5)  and  such  other  traces  as  may 
be  regarded  as  certain  extend  only  to  these  two  books/^  The 
explanation  of  Genesis  comprised  probably  six  loohs,  at  all  events 
only  so  much  can  be  certainly  pointed  out  from  the  quotations.^^ 
The  explanation  of  Exodus  comprised,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  {R.  E.  ii.  18.  5)  and  Jerome,  five  boohs. 

1''  More  or  less  valuable  contributions  to  the  correct  classification  of  Philo's 
works  have  been  furnished  by  Mangey,  Fabricius,  Gfrbrer,  Dahne,  Grossmann, 
Ewald  and  Siegfried  in  the  above-named  works  and  articles  (Siegfried  in 
the  Zeitsclir.  fiir  u-issevscJiafll.  1  heol.  1874,  p.  562  sqq.).  The  arbitrarily 
got  up  surveys  of  J.  G.  Miiller  and  Zockler  are  on  the  contrary  useless. 
Steinhart  and  Hamburger  are  also  inaccurate.  Hausrath,  ii.  152-154,  does 
the  most  for  confusion. 

1^  Grossmann  (De  Phil.  Jud.  operum  contbma  serie,  i.  p.  25)  and  Ewald 
(Gesch.  vi.  294  sq.)  suppose,  that  the  work  extended  to  the  three  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  also.  In  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  collectio,  vii.  1,  p.  104%  is 
indeed  found  a  fragment  sx,  ruv  hv  r^  "hiviTtx-u  C,nr^fia.rcav.  But  some- 
times errors  occur  in  these  quotation  formulae  also. 

19  Three  fragments  iK  toD  $•'  tuu  h  ysuiasi  ^ynyi/y.ccruv  (Mai,  Script,  vet. 
nova  collectio,  vii.  1,  pp.  100b,  106t>,  108^,)  occur  in  the  Florilegium  of 
Leontius  and  Johannes.  In  Le  Quien's  edition  of  Johannes  Damascenus, 
ii.  362,  note,  it  is  remarked,  that  a  fragment  there  given  is  introduced  in 
the  cod.  Rupcfiicaldimis  (see  above,  note  15)  by  the  formula  ix,  rov  ?•'  tuu 
ccvruv  (scil.  Tuu  h  •yivian  ^vnov^ivcav).  All  other  known  quotations  refer 
to  Books  i.-v.  Only  once  in  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1.  99^,  is  found 
fx,  Tov  6'  Tuv  iu  yiviasi  ^YirYiftxruv,  where  however  E  must  certainly  be  read 
for  0. 
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Of  these  are  preserved  (1)  in  the  Armenian  tongue  about  the 
half  of  these  eleven  books,  viz.  four  on  Genesis  (incomplete) 
and  two  on  Exodus  (also  imperfect)  ;^"  and  (2)  a  large  frag- 
ment (comprising  about  half  of  the  fourth  book  on  Genesis)  in 
an  old  Latin  translation,  which  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  entirely  ignored  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Greek  works.^^  Lastly  (3)  in  Greek 
numerous  small  fragments  still  awaiting  collection.^^     By  the 


-"  Published  in  Armenian  and  Latin  by  Aucher,  1826  (see  above, 
note  9).  After  this  in  Latin  also  in  Richter,  Philonis  opp.  6  and  7  vols., 
and  in  the  Tauchnitz  stereotype  edition  (also  in  6  and  7  vols.).  On  the 
gaps,  comp.  Diihne,  Stud,  iind  Krit.  1833,  p.  1038. 

21  Philonis  Judaei  centum  et  duae  quaestiones  et  totidcm  responsiones  super 
Genesim,  Paris  1520,  fol.  (Fabricius-Harles,  iv.  746).  The  Giessen 
University  library  possesses:  Philonis  Judaei  Alexandrini,  libri  anti- 
(jnitalum,  quaestionum  et  solutionum  in  Gcnesin,  de  Ussaeis,  de  uominihus 
llchraicis,  de  mundo,  Basiloae  1527,  fol.  (in  which,  pp.  61-83 :  Philonis 
Judaei  quaestionum  et  solutionum  in  Genesin  liber).  There  are  also 
impressions  of  1538  and  1550  (Fabricius,  I.e.).  Aucher,  pp.  362-443  (under 
the  Armenio-Latin  text),  and  Richter,  vii.  212-261,  follow  the  impression 
of  1538.  ^Manuscripts  also  of  this  Latin  text  are  still  known,  two  Vaticang 
(Vatican  488  and  Urbin  61)  and  one  Laurentianus  ;  see  thereon  Pitra, 
Analecta  sacra,  ii.  298  sq.,  314,  332.  On  the  age  and  character  of  the 
translation,  Pitra,  Analecta,  ii.  298  sq.,  319  sqq. 

22  Of  Greek  fi'agments  are  known  :  (1)  A  small  piece  :  ik  tow  vpuTov  rut 
<\?i'ho)vos  ZrtrYi!^ot,Tuu  xnl  Tivaeuv,  on  Genesis  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  evang. 
vii.  13.  (2)  The  fragment  De  Cherubinis  on  Exodus,  published  by  Mai, 
Grossmann  and  Tischeudorf  (Mai,  Classicorum  auctorum,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  430-441;  Grossmann,  Anecdoton,  etc.  1856;  Tischendorf,  Philonea, 
pp.  144-153).  (3)  Numerous  small  fragments  from  Johannes  Damascenus, 
Johannes  Monachus  incditus,  Autonius  Melissa  aud  the  Catena  of  the  cod. 
Paris,  Reg.  n.  1825,  in  Mangey,  Philonis  opp.  ii.  648-680.  Of  these 
certainly  it  is  only  the  fragments  in  the  codex  Rupc/ucaldinus  and  in 
Johannes  j\Ionachus  incditus,  Mang.  ii.  653-670  (both  probably  identical,  see 
above,  note  15),  that  are  expressly  traced  to  the  ^inr-/;/xxrx  x.xt  hvan;.  But 
many  others,  especially  those  in  the  Catena,  come  from  it.  (4)  About  thirty 
to  forty  small  fragments  in  the  Florilegiura  of  Leontius  and  Johannes,  in 
Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  collcctio,  vii.  1.  96-109.  (5)  A  portion  also  of  the  small 
fragments  edited  by  Tischendorf  (Anccdota  sacra  tt  pro/ana,  pp.  171-174  ; 
Philonea,  pp.  152-155)  are  probably  derived  from  this  work.  (6)  Six  small 
friigments  in  the  Florilcgium  of  the  codex  Coislinianus  in  Pitra,  Analecta 
sacra,  ii.  307  sq.  Various  other  fragments  from  Vatican  maunscripts  also 
in  Pitra,  Analecta,  ii.  310-314  (a  portion  at  least  of  these  fragments  must 
certainly  be  included).    (7)  A  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  Florilegii\, 
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help  of  the  Armenian  text  it  is  now  settled,  that  many 
passages  have  been  taken  almost  verbally  from  this  w^ork, 
without  mention  of  Philo's  name,  by  the  Fathers  and  especially 
by  Ambrose.^^  The  composition  of  these  Quacstiones  et 
solutiones  is  in  some  parts  of  earlier  in  other  of  later  date, 
than  that  of  the  large  allegorical  commentary,  as  is  shown  by 
the  allusions  to  each  other  in  both  works.-* 

II.  While  this  shorter  explanation  in  a  catechetical  form 
was  intended  for  more  extensive  circles,  Philo's  special  and 
chief  scientific  work  is  his  largo  allegorical  commentary  on 
Genesis,  No/xcov  lepCov  aXKrjyopiac  (such  is  the  title  given  it  in 
Euseb.  Hist  eccl.  ii.  18.  1,  and  Photius,  Bibliotheca  cod.  103. 
Comp.  also  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matth.*\o\.  xvii.  c.  17  ;  contra 
Celsum,  iv.  51).^^  These  two  works  frequently  approximate 
each  other  as  to  their  contents.  Por  in  the  Quaestiones  et 
solutiones  also,  the  deeper  allegorical  signification  is  given 
as  well  as  the  literal  meaning.  In  the  great  allegorical 
commentary  on  the  contrary,  the  allegorical  interpretation 
exclusively  prevails.  The  deeper  allegorical  sense  of  the 
sacred  letter  is  settled  in  extensive  and  prolix  discussion, 
which  by  reason  of  the  copious  adducting  of  parallel  passages 
often  seems  to  wander  from  the  text.  Thus  the  entire 
exegetic   method,  with  its   dragging  in  of  the  most  hetero- 

especially  of  those  not  as  yet  edited  (see  note  15),  would  furnish  consider- 
able gain  in  the  matter  of  small  fragments. 

23  Numerous  passages  from  Ambrose  are  reprinted  in  Aucher  under  the 
Armenio-Latin  text.  Comp.  on  the  use  of  Philo  by  Ambrose  generally : 
Siegfried,  Philo,  pp.  371-391.  Forster,  Ambrosius  Blschof  von  Mailand 
(1884),  pp.  102-112. 

2*  Ewald  (Gesch.  vi.  294)  regards  the  Qiiaestioma  et  solutiones  as  older 
than  the  large  allegorical  commentary.  Dahne  {Stud,  und  Krit.  1833, 
p.  1037)  considers  it  more  recent.  For  a  more  minute  discussion,  see 
Grossmann,  De  Phil.  Jud.  operum  continua  serie,  ii.  pp.  14-17. 

25  In  the  quotations  in  the  Florilegia  cc^.7^yiyoptci  is  always  in  the  singular, 
e.g.  in  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  Ix,  rov  »'  t^j  vo^uv  ispuv  d'h'Kvjyopia.;,  Ix 
Tov  I'  r~/ii  uo^uv  iipuv  uXhYtyopioi.;  (both  in  Mangey,  ii.  668).  So  too  in  the 
Florilegium  of  the  codex  CoisUnianus  (Pitra,  Analecta  sacra),  ii.  306,  and 
in  that  of  Leontius  and  Johannes  (Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1,  pp.  9b\ 
90-',  98^  99b,  lOOa,  102a,  105a,  107«,  107i^). 
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geneous  passages  in  elucidation  of  the  idea  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  text,  forcibly  recalls  the  method  of  Kabbinical  Midrash. 
This  allegorical  interpretation  however  has  with  all  its 
arbitrariness,  its  rules  and  laws,  the  allegorical  meaning  as 
once  settled  for  certain  persons,  objects  and  events  being 
afterwards  adhered  to  with  tolerable  consistency.  Especially 
is  it  a  fundamental  tliomjlit,  from  which  the  exposition  is 
everywhere  deduced,  that  the  history  of  manJdnd  as  related  in 
Genesis  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  psychology 
and  ethic.  The  different  individuals,  who  here  make  their 
appearance,  denote  the  different  states  of  soul  (rpoTrot  t% 
'^v)(r)^)  which  occur  among  men.  To  analyse  these  in  their 
variety  and  their  relations  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  Deity 
and  the  world  of  sense,  and  thence  to  deduce  moral  doctrines,  is 
the  special  aim  of  this  great  allegorical  commentary.  Thus 
we  perceive  at  the  same  time,  that  Philo's  chief  interest  is 
not — as  might  from  the  whole  plan  of  his  system  be  supposed 
• — speculative  theology  for  its  own  sake,  but  on  the  contrary 
psychology  and  ethic.  To  judge  from  his  ultimate  purpose  he 
is  not  a  speculative  theologian,  but  a  psychologist  and  moralist 
(comp.  note  183). 

The  commentary  at  first  follows  the  text  of  Genesis  verse 
by  verse.  Afterwards  single  sections  are  selected,  and  some 
of  them  so  fully  treated,  as  to  grow  into  regular  monographs. 
Thus  e.g.  Philo  takes  occasion  from  the  history  of  Koah  to 
write  two  books  on  drunkenness  {irepl  fie6r)<;),  which  he  does 
with  such  thoroughness,  that  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of 
other  philosophers  on  this  subject  filled  the  first  of  these  lost 
books  (Mangey,  i.  357). 

The  work,  as  we  have  it,  begins  at  Gen.  ii.  1  :  Kal 
eTeXeaOtjaav  ol  ovpavol  Kal  r}  <yrj.  The  creation  of  the  world 
is  therefore  not  treated  of.  For  the  composition,  De  opificio 
mundi,  which  precedes  it  in  our  editions,  is  a  work  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  being  no  allegorical  commentary 
on  the  history  of  the  creation,  but  a  statement  of  that  history 
itself.     Nor  does  the  first  book  of  the  Lcgum  allegoriae  by 
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any  meaus  join  on  to  the  work  Dv,  opificio  mundi ;  for  the 
former  begins  at  Gen.  ii.  1,  while  in  De  opif.  mundi,  the 
creation  of  man  also,  according  to  Gen.  ii.,  is  already  dealt 
with.  Hence — as  Gfrorer  rightly  asserts  in  answer  to  Dahne 
— the  allegorical  commentary  cannot  be  combined  with  De 
opif.  mundi  as  though  the  two  were  but  parts  of  the  same 
work.  At  most  may  the  question  be  raised,  whether  Philo 
did  not  also  write  an  allegorical  commentary  on  Gen.  i. 
3'his  is  however  improbable.  For  the  allegorical  commen- 
tary proposes  to  treat  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  this  does 
not  begin  till  Gen.  ii.  1.  Nor  need  the  abrupt  commencement 
of  Leg.  alleg.  i.  seem  strange,  since  this  manner  of  starting 
at  once  with  the  text  to  be  expounded,  quite  corresponds 
with  the  method  of  Eabbinical  Midrash.  The  later  books  too 
of  Philo's  own  commentary  begin  in  fact  in  the  same  abrupt 
manner.  In  our  manuscripts  and  editions  only  the  first 
books  bear  the  title  belonging  to  the  whole  work,  JSoficov 
lepcov  aWtiyoptai.  All  the  later  books  have  special  titles, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  the  appearance  of  their  being 
independent  works.  In  truth  however  all  that  is  contained 
in  Mangeys  first  vol. — viz.  the  works  which  here  follow — 
belongs  to  the  book  in  question  (with  the  sole  exception  of 
De  opificio  mundi). 

1 .  No/jlcov  lepcbv  ak\rjjop{at  ir  poor  at  roiv  jxera  rrjv  e^arj[xepov. 
Legum  allegoriarum  libcr  i.  (Mangey,  i.  43—65).  On  Gen. 
ii,  1—17. — No/xcov  lepcov  aXkrjyopiac  Sevrepai  ru)v  fiera  rrjp 
e^arjfiepov.  Legum  allegoriarum  liler  ii.  (Mangey,  i.  66-86). 
On  Gen.  ii  18-iii.  l^ — Nofxwv  lepwv  dWijjopiai,  rpLrac 
TU)V  fxera  ttjv  e^arj/xepov.  Legum  allego7'iarum  liher  iii. 
(Mangey,  i.  87-137).  On"  Gen.  iii.  8^-19. — The  titles  here 
given  of  the  first  three  books,  as  customary  in  the  editions 
since  Mangey,^*^  require  an  important  correction.  Even  the 
different  extent  of  Books  i.  and  ii.  leads  us  to  conjecture,  that 
they  may  properly  be  but  one  book.      In  fact  Mangey  remarks 

2*  I  do  not  give  the  Latin  titles  exactly  according  to  Mangey,  but  aa 
they  are  usually  quoted. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  third  book  (i.  87,  note)  :  in 
omnibus  codicibus  opusculum  hoc  inscribitur  aWrjiyopla 
Bevripa.  Thus  we  have  in  fact  but  two  books.  There  is 
however  a  gap  between  the  two,  the  commentary  on  Gen.  iii. 
l^-S'^  being  absent.  The  commentary  too  on  Gen.  iii.  20—23 
is  wanting,  for  the  following  book  begins  with  Gen.  iii.  24. 
As  Philo  in  these  first  books  follows  the  text  step  by  step,  it 
must  be  assumed,  that  each  of  the  two  pieces  was  worked  up 
into  a  book  by  itself,  and  this  is  even  certain  wutli  respect  to 
the  second.'^  Hence  the  original  condition  was  very  pro- 
bably as  follows :  Book  i.  on  Gen.  ii.  1-3,  l^  Book  ii.  on  Gen. 
iii.  1^-3,  8"\  Book  iii.  on  Gen.  iii.  8^-19,  Book  iv.  on  Gen.  iii. 
20-23.  With  this  coincides  the  fact,  that  in  the  so-called 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus,  the  commentary  on  Gen.  iii. 
8^-19  is  indeed  more  often  quoted  as  to  7'  r;}?  roov  v6/j,o)v 
lepcov  ak\r]'yopia<;  (Mangey,  i.  87,  note).  AVlien  on  the  other 
hand  the  same  book  is  entitled  in  the  MSS.  dWtjyopia 
Bevrepa,  this  must  certainly  be  explained  as  showing  that  the 
actual  second  book  was  already  missing  in  the  archetype  of 
these  manuscripts. 

2.  Ilepl  Twv  Xepovl3\/jb  Kal  xi}?  (p^o'yivr](;  po/x<paia<;  Kal  tov 
KTiaOevro^  irpcorov  i^  dvOpcoirou  Kdiv.  De  Cltcriihim  ct 
fiammeo  gladio  (Mangey,  i.  138— 1G2).  On  Gen.  iii.  2-1  and 
iv.  1.  From  this  point  onwards  the  several  books  have  been 
handed  dow^n  no  longer  under  the  general  title  vojxwv  lepoiv 
dW.Tj'yopLaL,  but  under  special  titles.'  According  to  our  con- 
jecture as  above,  this  book  would  be  the  Jifth,  unless  it 
formed  the  foiuih  together  with  the  commentary  on  Gen.  iii 
20-23. 

3.  Ilepl  a)v  lepovpyovcTLV  "A^eX  re  koX  Kdlv.      De  sacrificiis 

Ahdisct  Caini  (Mangey,  i.  1G3-190).     On  Gen.  iv.  2-4.      In 

the  codex    Vaticanus  the  title  runs  :   HepX  yevia-eco';  "A^eX  kol 

27  The  remark  in  De  sacrificiis  Ahelis  et  Caini,  §  12,  Jin.  (i.  171,  Mang.)  : 
T('  oe  iari  to  t»jv  y^u  ipya.^ia6xt,  S/«  ruv  '^poTtpuu  fii'/i/.uv  ihy{Kuaaf4,sv,  can 
refer  only  to  the  missing  commentary  on  Gen.  iii.  23.  Comp.  Diilmo, 
Stud,  und  Krit.  18G3,  p.  1015.  Grossmann  indeed  (i.  p.  22)  thinks  it 
relates  to  the  book  Dc  a(/ricuUura,  which  was  certainly  a  later  composition. 
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(i)v  avTo<i  Kau  o  a8€\(}>o<;  avrov  Kaiv  lepovpyovcri.i'.  Frequently 
quoted  in  Johannes  3Ionachus  ineditus  with  the  formula  'E/c 
rovirepl  ry€vea-eco<;''A(3e\  (see  Mangey,  i.  163,  note).  Also  in 
the  riorilegium  of  the  codex  Coislinianus.^^^  The  missing 
commentary  on  Gen.  iv.  5-7  would  have  formed  either  the 
conclusion  of  this  book,  or  a  separate  book. 

4.  Ilepl  Tov  TO  %erpoy  Tco  Kpeirrovi  ^tkelv  iircriOeadai: 
Quod  detcrius  potiori  insidiari  soleat  (Mangey,  i.  191—225). 
On  Gen.  iv.  8-15.  The  book  is  already  quoted  by  Origen 
under  this  special  title  {Comm.  in  Matth.  vol.  xv.  c.  3). 
Eusebius  mistakenly  quotes  under  the  same  title  several 
passages  belonging  to  De  confusione  linguarum  {Praep.  Ev.  xi. 
15).  In  the  Florilegium  of  Leontius  *and  Johannes  several 
passages  are  cited  from  our  book  with  the  formula  e'/c  tov 
^  Kal  7)  T/')?  voficdv  lepodv  aXKr}'yopia'^?^  Also  in  Johannes 
Monachus  ineditus  (Mangey,  i.  191,  note).  The  unusual 
formula  e'/c  tov  ^  Kal  rj  must  surely  mean,  that  the  seventh 
book  was  according  to  another  computation  also  called 
the  eighth  (e/c  tov  ^  tov  kul  tj  would  thus  be  the  more 
accurate).^^  This  book  then  is  according  to  the  usual  number- 
ing the  seventh,  but  was,  in  consequence  of  Be  opificio  mundi 
being  placed  first,  also  called  the  eighth. 

5.  JJepl  TMV  TOV  BoKr]ai(T6(f>ov  Kdiv  i'^'yovwv  Kal  co^  /j,eTa- 
vdaT7]<i  rycveTuc.  Dc  posteritate  Caini  sihi  visi  sapientis  ct  quo 
imcto  sedem  mutat  (Mangey,  i.  226-261),  On  Gen.  iv.  16-25. 
This  book  was  first  published  by  Llangey  from  the  cod.  Vat. 
381.      Much  more  correctly  from   the  same  manuscript   by 

2'a  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  ii.  308  sq. 

23  The  folio wiug  passages  are  cited  with  this  formula:  1.  KvpUi;  ovrs 
tTTi  xP^c^'^'^'^"'  >?  x.ryifixro)u  vipiovaix  outs  stti  oo^ni  'K-cif^.Trpor/iTi  n.r.'A.  Mai, 
Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1,  p.  96a= Mangey,  i.  217,  med.  2.  'Ei>  fi  f^iv  -^vxji 
TO  Uto;  ctiaSnrov  ag  ^iytarov  oiyxdcjv  rsTifinroti,  h  to-vtv,  T^oyog  ccariio;  ov^ 
svpiaKeTXi  X..T.-K.  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1,  p.  107**  =  Mangey,  i. 
192,  init.  The  same  formula  is  also  found  3.  Sa-ipt.  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1, 
p.  102a  (where  of  course  ^  x.xl  j,  must  be  read  for  ^  icxl  ly)  ;  and  4.  The 
game,  p.  107b.  The  former  passage  is  in  the  beginning  of  De  jwsteritate 
Caini  (Mang.  i.  228)  ;  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  latter. 

^9  Comp.  Dlihne,  Stud,  mid  Kritik.  1833,  p.  1015. 
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Tischendorf,  Philonea,  pp.  84-143.  Holwerda  gave  emen- 
dations in  1884  (see  note  12  above).  This  book  is  in  like 
manner  as  the  former  quoted  with  the  formula  e'/c  toO  77  koI 
6  TTj'i  vofiwv  lepcov  aXXr]yopLa<;  in  Leontius  and  Johannes/"  in 
the  Florilegium  of  the  codex  Coislinianus^^^  and  in  Johannes 
Monachus  ineditus  (Mangey,  i,  226,  note). 

Of  these  books  none  is  mentioned  by  its  special  title  in  the 
catalogue  of  Eusebius,  Hi^t.  eccl.  ii,  18,  while  all  that  follow 
are  quoted  under  these  titles,  evidently  because  Eusebius 
considers  the  former  to  be  included  and  the  latter  not  included 
in  the  joint  title  vofioov  lepoiv  aX\7]<yopLai.  To  this  must  be 
added,  that  in  the  Florilegia  also,  the  quotations  under  the 
general  title  extend  exactly  thus  far.  It  is  therefore  hirjhhj 
probable,  that  Philo  issued  the  following  books  only  under  tlie 
special  iitles^^  Nay,  it  is  also  evident  why  this  was  done, 
viz.  because  from  this  point  onwards  the  uninterrupted  text  was 
no  longer  commented  on,  but  only  selected  passages.  The 
exegetic  method  is  however  quite  the  same  in  the  following 
books. 

6.  Uepl  lyiiyavTcov.  Be  gigantibus  (Mangey,  i.  262-272). 
On  Gen.  vi.  1—4. — '-'Otl  drpeTrrov  ro  6elov.  Quod  dens  sit 
immutabilis  (Mangey,  i.  272-299).  On  Gen.  vi.  4-12. 
These  two  paragraphs,  which  are  in  our  editions  separated, 
form  together  but  one  book.  Hence  Johannes  Monachus 
ineditus  cites  passages  from  the  latter  paragraph  with  the 
formula  e'/c  roii  irepl  yiydvTcov  (Mangey,  i.  262,  note,  272,  note). 

^^  Two  passngcs  :  1.  UxiOiias  av/u.fioJ^ov  ii  px/ilo;'  oi'jiv  yoip  toD  "hvaavvivui 
(.s<c)  x«i  -T^iol  iviuv  iTrt'7r'kr,'/cdviv*t,  tiovdiaixu  vjos^ctadxt  kxI  au!ppoui<jft.6v, 
eifiy})Cxvov  K.r.>.  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1,  p.  99^  =  Mangey,  i.  243. 
— 2.  TLijlvKeu  6  u.J)puv  £t<  ^jjSfi/dj  ear»v»i  rruyiui  x.xl  iuipludxt  ooy/^XTo;' 
d'K>.OT£  '/ovv  xKfMX  %()%u.^ii  ■  .  .  Kxi  iarii/  xinu  "nxax  ^  ^<a^  Kpifixfcivri 
fixaiv  ecKpxZuvTbv  cvk  'iy/tvax  x.t.A.  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1, 
p.  100  =  Mangey,  i.  230-2:31. 

'"'^  Pitra,  Anakctn  aacra,  vol.  ii.  (1884)  p.  306.  The  two  passages  here 
given  by  Pitra  are  in  Mangey,  i.  230  above  and  253  (de  posteriiate  Caini, 
§  (5  and  43). 

31  In  answer  to  Diihne,  Stud,  und  Kritik.  1833,  pp.  1019-1024.  Ersck 
and  Griiber's  Enc,  art.  "  Piiilo,"  p.  442. 
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Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  4:  irepl  '^v^avjoav  y  [elsewhere  koI]  irepl 
rov  fir)  TpeTTCadat  to  Oelov. 

7.  Ilepl  jecopjia^.  De  agricultura  (Mangey,  i.  300-328). 
On  Gen.  ix.  20^ — HepX  i^vTovp^ia';  Ncoe  to  Bevjepov.  De 
vlantatione  Noe  (Mangey,  i.  329-356).  On  Gen.  ix.  20^ 
The  common  title  of  these  two  books  is  properly  trepl  yecopyia'i. 
Comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  2:  irepl  <y€Ci)pyLa<i  Bvo.  Hieronymus, 
J)e  vir.  illustr.  11  :  de  agricultura  duo.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
vii.  13.  3  (ed.  Gaisford) :  ev  tw  irepX  yeoopyLa'^  irporepw. 
Ibid.  vii.  13.  4  :   ev  tw  hevrepm. 

8.  Uepl  fxeOr]^.  Be  elrietate  (Mangey,  i.  357-391).  On 
Gen.  ix.  21.  Erom  the  beginning  of  this  book  it  is  evident 
that  another  book  preceded  it,  in  wliich*  ra  rol^  dWoi<;  (fxXo- 
a6^oi<;  elprjixeva  irepl  /jbW'rj'i  were  stated.  This  first  book  is  lost, 
but  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  Euseb.  ZT.  E.  ii. 
18.  2:  Trepl  fied7]<i  roa-avra  (viz.  two).  Hieronymus,  vir.  illustr. 
1 1  :  de  ebrietate  duo.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  in  the  reverse  order.  For  what 
he  quotes  with  the  formula  e'/c  tov  Trepl  /xe^T^?  a,  is  found  in 
that  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  while  what  he  cites  with 
the  formula  e'/c  rov  irepl  fie6T]<i  Bevrepov  Xoyov,  is  not  found  in 
it  (Mangey,  i.  357,  note). 

9.  Ilepl  rov  e^evrj-^e  N(be.  De  sohrietate  (Mangey,  i.  392- 
403).  On  Gen.  ix.  24. — In  the  best  manuscripts  {Vaticanus 
and  Mediccus)  the  title  runs :  irepl  S)v  dvav)j^lra<i  6  vov<;  evyerai 
KoX  Karapdrai  (Mangey,  i.  392,  note).  Almost  exactly  the 
same,  Euseb.  II.  E.  ii.  18.  2  :  irepl  oiv  vrj-ylra<i  6  vov<i  evyerac 
KoX  Kurapdrac.  Hieronymus,  vir.  illustr.  11:  de  his  quae 
sensu  precamur  et  detestamur, 

10.  Ilepl  (Tvy^vaeo)';  BcaXeKrcov.  De  confusione  linguarum 
(Mangey,  i.  404-435).  On  Gen.  xi.  1-9. — The  same  title 
also  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  2.  In  the  Pracp.  evang.  xi.  15, 
Eusebius  quotes  several  passages  from  it  with  the  mistaken 
statement,  that  they  are  from  :  Uepl  rov  to  %ei/Jov  rut  Kpeirrovi 
<f)L\eiv  eircriOeadai. 

11.  Ilepl   a7roiKia<i.      De  migratione  Ahrahami  (Mangey,  i 
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436-472).     On   Gen.   xii.    1-6. — The   same   title    also    in 
Eusebius,  ff.  K  il  IS.  4. 

12.  Ilepl  rov  Ti<;  o  tcov  Oeicov  Trpayixdrcov  K\7]pov6/j,oi. 
Quis  rcrum  divinarum  hacrcs  sit  (Mangey,  i.  437—518).  On 
Gen.  XV.  1-18. — Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  2:  irepl  rov  tl<;  6  rwv 
deioiv  iarl  K\7jpov6fio<i  t)  irepl  r?}?  ei?  ra  Xaa  Kal  ivavria 
T0ya^9.  Hieronymus,  vir.  illustr.  11,  makes  from  this  double 
title  the  two  works:  De  Jiacrcde  divinarum  reruin  liber  unus, 
De  divisione  aequalium  et  contrariontin  lihcr.  Suidas,  Lex. 
s.v.  ^IXcov,^^^  also  follows  him.  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus 
quotes  this  book  with  the  formula  i/c  rov  rt?  o  twv  deiwv 
Kkrjpovojxo'i  (Mangey,  i.  473,  note).  When  he  likewise  quotes 
it  with  the  formula  Ik  toO  irepl  KoafioTrotta^  (Mangey,  I.e.), 
we  must  not  conclude  from  this,  that  the  latter  was  a  general 
title,  which  was  applied  to  this  book  as  well  as  others,^'  for 
we  have  here  simply  an  error  in  quotation.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  this  book  a  former  composition  is  referred  to  in  the, 
words:  'Ev  fiev  rrj  irpo  ravT7]<i  ^t'/3Xq)  irepl  /iiaOoov  to?  evrjV 
eV  uKpifieia'i  Bie^riXdofieu.  This  composition  is  not  lost  as 
Mangey  supposed  (see  his  note  on  the  passage),  but  is  the 
book  irepl  airoiKLa'^,  which  in  fact  treats  irepl  fiiadcov.^^  We 
see  at  the  same  time,  that  Gen.  xiii.-xiv.  was  not  commented 
on  by  Philo. 

13.  Ilepl  T7^9  et9  TO,  irpoiraiZevpLara  crvvoBov.  De  congrcssu 
quaercndae  eruditionis  causa  (Mangey,  i.  519-545).  On  Gen, 
xvi.  1-6. — In  Eusebius,  //.  E.  ii.  I'S.  2,  the  title  runs:  irepl 
Tj}?  Trpo?  TO.  iraiBevfiara  crvvuSou.  But  the  ir poiraiZevfiara, 
which  has  come  down  in  the  Philo-manuscripts  is  preferable, 
for  the  fact,  that  Abraham  cohabited  with  Hagar,  before  he 
had  issue  by  Sarah,  means  according  to  Philo,  that  we  must 
become  acquainted  with  propaideutic  knowledge  before  we 
can  rise  to  the  higher  wisdom  and   obtain  its  fruit,  namely, 

^^^  Comp.  also  Grossmann,  i.  p.  24,  on  tlic  fact  of  the  two  titles  belonging 
to  the  same  book. 

^2  Mangey,  i.  473,  note.    Comp.  Diihne,  ^tud.  und  Krit.  1S33,  p.  1000  sq-j. 
"  Diihne,  1018  sq.     Grossmann,  i.  p.  I'll. 
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virtue,  Cump,  also  Philo's  own  allusion  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  book  {de  profugis) :  ElpriKore^  iv  tm  irporepo)  to. 
'nrpeiTOVTa  nrepX  ra,v  irpoTraiSev/xdrcov  koI  irepi  KaKwaewi  k.t.X. 

14.  JJepl  (pvydScov.  De  profugis  (Mangey,  i.  546-577). 
On  Gen.  xvi.  6—14. — Euseb.  H.  .£'.  ii.  18.  2  :  irepl  (f)V'yrj'i  koI 
€vp€(T€co<i.^^  And  exactly  so  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  :  ck 
Tov  irepl  (pvyvj'i  Kol  evpecreco^  (Mangey,  i.  546,  note).  This  is 
without  doubt  the  correct  title.  For  the  work  deals  with  the 
flight  and  refinding  of  Hagar. 

15.  Ilepl  Toiv  /xerovo/jia^ofievoov  koL  atv  eveKa  fierovofid- 
^ovrai.  De  rmUationc  nominum  (Mangey,  i.  578-619).  On 
Gen.  xvii.  1-22. — The  same  title  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  3. 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  quotes  under  this  title  much 
that  is  not  found  in  this  book,  nor  in  any  of  the  preserved 
works  of  Philo  (Mangey,  i.  578,  note).  In  this  book  Philo 
alludes  to  a  lost  work:  Tov  Se  irepX  BcaOrjKoJu  av/xiravja 
Xoyov  iv  Bvcrlv  dva'ye'ypac^a  irpd^ecTt,  which  was  no  longer 
extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  (comp.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  3).^^* 

16.  TlepX  TOV  Oeoireix'KTov^  elvai  Tov<i  6velpov<i.  De  somniis, 
lib.  i.  (Mangey,  i.  620-658).  On  Gen.  xxviii.  12  sqq.  and 
xxxi.  11  sqq.  (the  two  dreams  of  Jacob). — Lib.  ii.  of  the  same 
work  (Mangey,  i.  659-699).  On  Gen.  xxxvii.  and  xl.  41 
(the  dreams  of  Joseph  and  of  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and 
baker). — According  to  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  4  and  Hieronymus, 
vir.  illustr,  11,  Philo  WTote  five  looks  on  dreams.  Thus  three 
are  lost.  Those  that  have  come  down  to  us  seem,  to  judge 
from  their  openings,  to  be  the  second  and  third.  In  any  case 
our  first  was  preceded  by  another,  which  probably  treated  on 
the  dream  of  Abimelech,^^  Gen.  xx.  3.    Origenes,  contra  Celsurii, 

3*  Tlie  text  of  Eusebius  was  here  very  early  corrupted.  Jerome  {de 
natura  et  inventione)  already  read  cpvyvig  instead  of  (pvaiu;.  By  continued 
corruption  there  then  arose  in  Nicephorus  the  double  title:  6  -Tripl  (^vyijg  x.ui 
etipkascug'  'in  ts  6  ■Trtpl  (pvcsa;  x,ut  svpeaeac,  which  monstrosity  has  been 
even  admitted  into  the  text  of  Eusebius  by  his  recent  editors. 

3^a  The  allusion  in  the  Quaest.  et  solid,  in  Exochim,  ed.  Aucher,  p.  493, 
certainly  relates  to  the  same  work.     Comp.  Grossmann,  i.  p.  25. 

35  Gfrorer,  i.  43.     Diihne,  1025.     Grossmann,  i.  25 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  III.  Y 
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vi,  21,  fin.,  already  mentions  the  paragraph  on  Jacob's  ladder, 
Gen.  xxviii.  12  (contained  in  the  first  of  the  preserved  books). 
III.  The  third  chief  group  of  Philo's  works  on  the  Penta- 
teuch is  a  Delineation  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation  for  non-Jeios. 
In  this  whole  group  indeed,  the  allegorical  explanation  is  still 
occasionally  employed.  In  the  main  however  we  have  here 
actual  historical  delineations,  a  systematic  statement  of  the 
great  legislative  work  of  Moses,  the  contents,  excellence  and 
importance  of  which,  the  author  desires  to  make  evident  to 
non-Jewish  readers,  and  indeed  to  as  large  a  circle  of  them  as 
possible.  For  the  delineation  is  more  a  popular  one,  while  the 
large  allegorical  commentary  is  an  esoteric,  and  according  to 
Philo's  notions  a  strictly  scientific  work.  The  contents  of  the 
several  compositions  forming  this  group  differ  indeed  consider- 
ably, and  are  apparently  independent  of  each  other.  Their 
connection  however,  and  consequently  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work,  cannot,  according  to  Philo's  own  intimations,  be 
doubtful.  As  to  plan  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (a)  The 
beginning  and  as  it  were  the  introduction  to  the  whole 
is  formed  by  a  description  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
(KocTfio'Troua^,  which  is  placed  first  by  Moses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  that  his  legislation  and  its  precepts  are  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  nature  (tt/jo?  to  ^ovXrj^a  t>}9 
(pvaeo)^),  and  that  consequently  he  who  obeys  it  is  truly  a 
citizen  of  the  world  {KoajxoiToXiTrjfi)  (de  mundi  opif  §  1). 
This  introduction  is  next  followed  by  (5)  hiograidhies  of  virtuous 
men.  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  living,  unwritten  laws  (lyLt-v/ru^ot 
Koi  \ojiKOt  vofioL  de  Ahrahavio,  §  1,  vojxol  aypa<j)oc  de  dcealogo, 
§  1),  which  represent,  in  distinction  from  the  written  and 
specific  commands,  universal  moral  norms  {tov<;  KadoXiKw- 
repov<i  kuI  uiaav  dp^eTinrovi  v6fiov<i  de  Ahrahamo,  §  1). 
Lastly,  the  third  part  embraces  (c)  the  delineation  of  the 
legislation  proper,  wliich  is  divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  that  of 
the  ten  chief  commandments  of  the  law,  and  (2)  that  of  the 
special  laws  belonging  to  each  of  these  ten  commandments. 
Then   follow  by  way  of  appendix  a  few  treatises  on  certain 
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cardinal  virtues,  and  on  the  rewards  of  the  good  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked.  This  survey  of  the  contents  shows  at 
once,  that  it  was  Philo's  intention  to  place  before  his  readers  a 
clear  description  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
should  be  in  essential  matters  complete.  His  view  however  is 
in  this  respect  the  genuinely  Jewish  one,  that  these  entire  con- 
tents fall  under  the  notion  of  the  1/0/1.09.  The  work  begins  with: 
1,  Ilepl  Ti]<i  Mcovaico'i  Kocr^oiroua^.  D&  mundi  opificio 
(Mangey,  i.  1-42). — It  was  customary  to  place  this  work  at 
the  head  of  Philo's  works,  before  the  first  book  of  the  Lcgum 
allegoriae.  And  this  position  has  been  resolutely  defended, 
especially  by  Dahne.'*^  Gfrorer  on  the  other  hand  already 
convincingly  showed,  that  the  book  de  Ahi^ahamo  must  be 
immediately  joined  to  de  mundi  opificio?''  He  has  only  erred 
in  the  matter  of  declaring  this  whole  group  of  writings  older 
than  the  allegorical  commentary  (p.  33  sq.).  It  was  easy  to 
show  in  reply,  that  this  popular  delineation  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  is  on  the  contrary  more  recent  than  the  bulk  of 
the  allegorical  commentary.^®  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  relegating  the  work  de  mundi  opificio 
also,  to  the  more  recent  group.  "We  have  already  shown, 
p.  331  above,  that  it  is  not  connected  with  the  allegorical 
commentary.  On  the  contrary  the  beginning  of  the  work 
de  mundi  opificio  makes  it  quite  evident  that  it  was  to  form 
the  introduction  to  the  delineation  of  the  legislation,  and  it 
is  equally  plain,  that  the  composition  de  Abrahamo  directly 
follows  it.  Comp,  de  Abrahamo,  §  1  :  ^^Ov  fiev  ovv  rpoirov  r} 
Koa/jLoiroita  hiaTeraKrai,  hia  t?}?  7rpoTepa<i  crvvTd^eat'i, 
ft)9  olov  T€  fjv,  rjKpL^dxTaixev.  To  refer  this  intimation  to  the 
whole  series  of  the  allegorical  commentaries  is,  both  by 
reason  of  the  expression  Koa-fioiroua  and  of  the  singular  Bia 

36  Dahne,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1833,  p.  1000  sqq.  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyklop.  art.  "Pbilon,"  p.  441.  Comp.  also  Grossmann,  ii.  p.  6.  J.  G. 
]\fuller,  Des  Juden  Philo  Buck  von  der  Weltschopfung,  pp.  13, 15  sqq.  The 
same  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  1st  ed.  xi.  581. 

3^  Gfrorer,  i.  pp.  8-10. 

3*  See  especially  Grossmann,  ii.  pp.  13,  14. 
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r)]<i  7rporepa<;  crwra^ew?,  quite  impossible.  —  But  however 
certain  all  this  is,  the  matter  is  not  thus  as  yet  settled.  For 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  just  as  certain,  that  the  composition 
de  munch  opificio  was  subsequently  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
allegorical  commentaries  to  compensate  for  the  missing  com- 
mentary on  Gen.  i.  Only  thus  can  it  be  explained  that 
Eusebius,  Praep.  evang.  viii.  13,  quotes  a  passage  from  this 
composition  with  the  formula  (viii.  12,  fin,  ed.  Gaisford)  :  o.'tto 
rov  irpooTov  rcov  eh  tov  vofiov).  It  is  just  this  which 
explains  the  transposition  of  this  treatise  into  the  catalogue  of 
Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  18  (it  was  in  his  eyes  comprised  in 
the  vofioov  lepwv  aXXrjyopiat),  and  also  the  peculiar  form  of 
citation  :  e'/c  tov  ^  Koi  rj  [resp.  e/c  rov  t]  koI  6'\  rr}^  vofjLcov  lepwv 
dXXi77o/3ta9,  mentioned  p.  333  above. — There  still  remains  the 
question,  whether  this  supplementary  insertion  of  the  Lcgum 
allcgoriac  between  dc  mundi  opificio  and  de  Ahrahamo 
originated  with  Philo  himself  ?  This  is  especially  the  view 
of  Siegfried.'*"  It  seems  to  me  however,  that  the  reasons 
brought  forward  are  not  conclusive.*^     J.  G.  Miiller  has  lately 

.^9  Another  quotation  from  this  treatise  is  introduced  in  the  Praep.  evang. 
with  the  formula  (xi.  23,  Jin.  Gaisf.)  :  T^tyn  8'  ovv  6  'E(3pct7o;  <J?t'hcjy  roc 
"Tra-Tptci  OispixYii/iiniiu  ocvroig  pi^fcctatv. 

^°  Zeitschr.  fur  wissenschafll.  Tlieol.  187-i,  p.  5G2  sqq. 

^^  For  this  arrangement  of  Philo's  writings  ((1)  Creation  of  the  workl, 
(2)  Allegorical  commentary,  (3)  Legislation)  the  following  two  passages 
liave,  since  Diihue,  been  cited  as  conclusive :  1.  Vita  JSIosis,  ed.  Mang. 
ii.  141,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  Moses  composed  :  to 
fciu  'taroptKOv  /^ipo;,  to  8s  tte^i  rei;  TrpooTX^ns  "<*'  d'Trxyopsvast;,  vxip  ov 
osvripov  Tii^ofiiv,  to  "Trponpov  rri  roc^tt  Trponpov  dupifiuax urs ;. 
'  Ear IV  ovu  roij  iaroptKciu  to  y.iv  "Trspl  rr,^  toD  Kocrfiov  yiuiasag,  to  oi  yeyix- 
'AoyiKcv'  roil  Oi  ysuici'AnyiKoO  to"  fiiv  "itipt  KoKetaiu;  oiai/ic-jv,  to  d  oiv  Tnpl  rif^^,; 
oiKcci'av.  Philo  here  divides  the  contents  of  the  Mosaic  writings  into  only 
two  chief  groups,  the  historical  and  the  legislative.  When  he  then  says, 
tliat  he  would  treat  of  the  latter  after  havingalroady  minutely  treated  of  the 
former,  it  follows  first  only,  that  the  delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was 
later  than  the  allegorical  commentary  (to  which  the  expression  with  respect 
to  the  iaropiMu  fiipo;  probably  refers  ;  for  the  fiioi  ao'^uv,  which  treat  only  of 
the  good,  not  of  both  good  and  bad,  cannot  by  any  means  be  intended). 
"When  he  next  goes  on  to  again  divide  the  historical  portion  more  particu- 
larly into  two  sections:  (1)  vip]  rvi;  rw  )c6aix.c,v  yivioiug,  (2)  to  yi-Jtot- 
hoytKiv^  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  the  composition  of  de  mundi  opijicio 
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brouglit   out  a  separate  edition  of  tins   composition  with  a 

commentary. 

2.  Bi'o9  <TO(f)ov  Tov  KaTh  BiBaaKaXiav  Te\eLwdevro<;  rj  irepl 
T6fxa>v   aypdcjicov    [a],  6  iari  irepl  'A^padfi.     De   Ahrahamo 
(Mangey,  ii.  1-40). — With  this  composition  commences  the 
group  of  the  vofioL  aypacpoL,  i.e.  the  /Stot  o-o</)&5y  (de  decalogo, 
§  1),  the  biographies  of  virtuous  men,  who  exhibit  by  their 
exemplary  behaviour  the  universal  types  of  morality.      Of 
such  types  there  are  twice  three,  viz.  (1)  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah  ; 
(2)  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.     Enos   represents   iXirl^,  Enoch 
fieTcivoia    Kot     ^eXricoai^,    Noah    BcKatoavvn    {de    Ahrahamo, 
§2,3,  5).      The   second  triad   is  more  exalted :  Abraham  is 
the  symbol  of  BiSaa-KaXiKr)  dperrj  (virtue  acquired  by  learning), 
Isaac  of   (pvaLKT]  dper^]   (innate    virtue),   Jacob  of    daKrjriKr) 
dperri  (virtue  attained  by  practice),  see  de  AbraJiamo,  §   11  ; 
de  JoscjM  §  1  (Zeller,  iii.  2.  411).     The  first  three  are  only 
briefly   dwelt   on.     The   greater  part   of  this   composition  is 
occupied   with  Abraham. — In  Eusebius,  H.  E.  ii.  18.  4,  the 
title    runs  :    ^iov  [read  ySi09]   ao^ov   tov   Kara    hiKaLoavvqv 
TeXeLoueevTo^  rj  [irepl]  vo/jlcov  dypd^xov.      ALKatoavvrjv,  instead 
of  the  BiBaaKaXlav  furnished  by  the  Philo  manuscripts,  is  here 
certainly  incorrect.     For  Abraham  is  the  type  of  SiSacrKaXiiii) 
a  peri].     The  number  a  must  be  inserted  after  dypdcf^cov,  this 
book  being  only  the  first  of  the  unwritten  laws. 

must  be  placed  before  tbat  of  the  vita  Mosis,  which  is  also  probable  on 
other  grounds  (see  note  82  below).  At  all  events  there  is  in  the  passage  no 
intimation  as  to  ichat  was  the  actual  order  of  Philo' s  own  works.  2.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  the  second  passage,  de  praemiis  et  poenis,  ed.  Mang. 
ii.  408  sq.  Philo  here  divides  the  revelations  (Xoyicc)  imparted  by  means  of 
Moses  into  three  categories  (lUxi),  viz.  (1)  t'au  -Tnpl  xoct^o^ou'*?,  (2)  to 
i^j-vopiKov  fiipo?,  i.e.  the  ccvxypot(P'-/i  vovvipuv  x,otl  o'Trovlxiuv  (iiau,  and  (o)  to 
uoi^okriMu  f^ipo;.  Of  all  this  he  had,  so  far  as  time  allowed,  treated  in  his 
former  writings.  This  indication  too  can  with  respect  to  the  ioroptKov 
fiipo;  refer  only  to  the  allegorical  commentary.  I  canuot  however  discern 
in  it  any  intimation  as  to  the  actual  order  of  Philo's  own  works,  since  only 
the  order  of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  is  given,  and  it  is  said,  that  all 
this  was  treated  of  in  Philo's  earlier  writings. 

*2  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  Juden  Philo  Buck  von  der  WeltscMpfung ,  lieraus- 
ycychen  und  erkldrt,  Berlin  1841. 
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3.  Bio<;  TToXtTiKO'i  oirep  icrrl  Trepl  ^Icocryjcf).  De,  Joscpho 
(Mangey,  ii.  41— 79).— After  the  life  of  Abraham  we  next 
expect  the  biographies  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  That  Philo  wrote 
these  is  made  certain* by  the  opening  of  de  Joscpho.  They 
seem  however  to  have  been  very  soon  lost,  since  not  a  trace 
of  them  is  anywhere  preserved.  The  beginning  of  de  Joscpho 
makes  it  also  certain,  that  this  composition  follows  here, 
which  is  strange,  since  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
number  of  typical  ^lot  was  exhausted  with  the  triad  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  Joseph  however  is  made  to  succeed  them, 
because  the  examples  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  refer  only 
to  the  ideal  cosmopolitan  state  of  the  world,  not  to  the 
empiric  world  with  its  various  constitutions.  The  life  of 
Joseph  is  therefore  said  to  show,  "  how  the  wise  man  has  to 
move  in  actually  existing  political  life."^^ — In  the  editions  the 
title  is  ySto?  iroXiTiKov,  the  manuscripts  have  /Sto?  iroXniKO'^ 
(Mangey,  ii.  41,  note.  Pitra,  Analcda,  ii.  317).  Euseb.  H.  E. 
ii.  18.  6  :  6  7ro\iTLK6<;.  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  103  :  irepl  ^lov 
noXiTiKov.  Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  ^A^padfx'  ^l\cov  iv  tm  tov 
ttoXltikov  ^i(p  (Suidas  in  the  article  ^IXcov,  following  the 
Greek  translator  of  Jerome,  writes  irepl  dy(o<yi]<i  ^tov). 

4.  Uepl  T(ov  BeKU  Xcr/icou  a  Ke^uXaia  vojjlwv  elcri.  De 
decalogo  (Mangey,  ii.  180-209). — After  the  life  of  Joseph  is 
generally  inserted  the  life  of  Moses,  which  certainly  would, 
according  to  its  literary  character,  be  in  place  in  this  group. 
It  is  however  nowhere  intimated  that  this  composition,  which 
comes  forward  quite  independently,  is  organically  connected 
with  the  entire  work  now  under  discussion.  Nay  it  would  be 
an  interruption  in  it.  For  in  it  Moses  as  a  lawgiver  stands 
alone,  he  is  thus  no  universally  valid  type  of  moral  con- 
duct, nor  is  he  depicted  as  such. — Hence  the  composition 
de  decalogo  with  which  the  representation  of  the  legislation 
proper  (jwv  dvaypacjiivTCiyv  v6/xo>u,  de  decal.  §  1)  begins,  reciting 
indeed  first  of  all  the  ten  commandments,  given  by  God  Him- 
self without  the  intervention  of  Moses,  must  necessarily  follow 

*'  Siegfried,  Zeitschr.  fiir  ivisseuscha/ll.  Thcologie,  1874,  p.  565  sq. 
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the  life  of  Joseph. — The  title  of  this  composition  vacillates  very- 
much  in  the  manuscripts  (Mangey,  ii.  180,  note).  The  usual 
form  Trept  rcov  BeKa  \oyi(ov,  resting  on  the  cod.  Augustanus, 
is  confirmed  by  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  5.  Jerome,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  careless  abbreviation  in  the  text  of  Eusebiup, 
has  de  tabcrnacido  et  decalogo  lihri  quattuor. 

5.  Uepl  T(t)v  dva(f)epo/xivo}u  iv  e'iSet  vofiwv  eh  ra  avvret- 
vovra  KecpaXaia  twu  BeKa  \6<ycov  a  ^'  7'  h' .  On  the  special 
laws  referring  to  the  respective  heads  of  the  ten  sayings 
Such  is  the  title  according  to  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  5  of  the 
work  de  specialibus  legihus ;  and  with  this  agree  the  Philo- 
manuscripts  with  the  sole  exception,  that  instead  of  et?  ra 
avvTeivovra  KecfxiXaia  rcov  BeKa  Xoywv  its  special  contents  are 
stated  for  each  of  the  four  books  (e.g.  eh  rpia  yevrj  tcov  BeKa 
Xcycov,  TO  rplrov,  to  reraprov,  to  irifiTTTOv  k.t.X.).  In  this  work 
Philo  makes  a  very  laudable  attempt  to  reduce  the  special  Mosaic 
laws  to  a  systematic  arrangement,  according  to  the  ten  rubrics 
of  the  decalogue.  Thus  he  states  in  connection  with  the  first 
and  second  commandments  (the  worship  of  God)  the  entire 
legislation  concerning  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fourth  (the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath)  all 
the  laws  concerning  festivals,  in  connection  with  the  seventh 
(the  prohibition  of  adultery)  the  marriage  laws,  in  connection 
with  the  remaining  three  the  entire  civil  and  criminal  law. 
Herein,  notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  statement,  we  fre- 
quently recognise  an  agreement  with  the  Palestinian  Halachah. 
Philo  indeed  has  no  professional  acquaintance  with  it,  on 
which  account  we  also  meet  with  many  divergences  there- 
from.'** According  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  ff.  E.  ii.  18.  5, 
the  whole  work  comprised  four  looks,  which  have,  it  seems, 
been  preserved  entire,  though  needing  to  be  restored,  from  the 
mangling  they  have  undergone  in  the  manuscripts. 

(a)  Book  I. :  irepl  tcop  dva(f)epo/xeva)v  iv  etBei  voficov  eh  0 
Ke^akaia  tcov  BeKa  Xoyicov'  ro  re  firj  vofii^ecv  e^co  evo<i  deov 

^*  On  Philo's  relation  to  the  Halachah,  comp.  the  careful  investigation  of 
Bernh.  Eitter,  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  cine  verc/leichende  Studie,  Leipzig  1879. 
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krepov<i  avTOKpaT€i<;  koI  to  fir)  '^eipor/j.rjTa  Oeov  ifXacnelv. 
This  title,  which  is  missing  iu  the  editions,  stands  in  the  cod. 
Mediceus  at  the  head  of  the  treatise  de  circumcisione  (Mangey, 
ii.  210,  note).  But  even  without  this  external  evidence,  the 
commencement  of  the  said  treatise  would  of  itself  prove,  that 
this  first  hook  begins  with  it.  The  whole  book  comprises  the 
following  pieces  :  de  circumcisione  (Mangey,  ii.  210-212),  f?e! 
monarcMa  (Mangey,  ii.  213—222),*^  de  monarchia,  lib.  ii. 
(Mangey,  ii.  222-232),  de  praemiis  sacerdotum  (ii.  232-237), 
de  victimis  (ii.  237-250),**'  de  sacrificantibus  or  de  victimas 
offerentihus  (ii.  2  5 1-2  G  4),  de  mercede  meretricis  noii  acciinenda 
in  sacrarium  (ii.  264—269).^^ 

(6)  Book  II. :  irepl  rwv  uvacpepofxivcov  iv  etSet  vofxcov  ei? 
Tpta  >yevr]  rdov  BeKa  Xoycov,  to  TpiTOv,  ri  reTapTov,To  ir^fXTTTOu, 
TO  Trepl  €vopKLa<i  koI  o-e/3aapov  t?}9  i€pd<i  eySSo/xfiSo?  kuI 
ryovioov  Tijjb)]<;*^  Under  this  title  the  editions  give  first  only  a 
small  portion  (Mangey,  ii.  270-277),  and  then  add  as  a  sepa- 
rate portion  the  treatise  de  septenario  (Mangey,  ii.  227-298), 
which  of  course  belongs  to  this  book.  The  text  of  de  septenario 
is  however  incomplete  iu  Mangey,  and  the  treatise  which  we 
expect,  de  colendis  2Jarentihiis,  is  entirely  missing.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  missing  treatise  was  already  given  by  Mai 
{De  copJiini  festo  et  de  colendis  parentihus,  Mediolan.  1818,  also 
in  Classicor.  auctor.  vol.  iv,  402-429) ;  but  the  complete  text  of 
this  book  was  first  given  by  Tischendorf,  Fliilonca,  pp.  1-8 S.'** 

(c)  Book  III. :  Trepl  twv  avacj^epafxivcov  ev  el'Set  vofxcov  €l<; 
8vo  'yevr)  Toiv  SeKa  Xoywv,  to  gktov  koI  to  ejSSofiov,  to  KaTo. 
lxoi')(03v  KoX  7ravT0<;  uKoXdaTov  Kal  to  KaTa  uv8po(f)ovcov  Kal 
7Td(7T]<i  I3ia<i  (Mangey,  ii.  299-334). — According  to  Mangey,  ii. 
299,  note,  Philo  here  shows  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law. 

*^  The  beginning  is  also  in  Eusob.  Pracp.  cv.  xiii.  18.  12  sqq.  cd.  Gaisford. 

^•^  This  piece  is  mentioned  Eiiseb.  //.  E.  ii.  18.  5,  as  a  separate  compo- 
Bition  :   wtpi  roiu  d;  T«f  Upovpyicc;  i^uuv  xal  rivee  rci  zuv  dvaiuv  u'ori. 

*''  On  where  this  piece  belongs,  see  especially  Gfibrer,  i.  12  sq. 

•*'  The  title  according  to  Tischendorf,  Philonca,  p.  1. 

*^  Emendations  to  the  text  of  Tischendorf  were  given  by  Ilolwerda, 
1873.     See  note  12  above. 
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(d)  Book  IV. :  7rep\  tmv  uva(f)epo/u,eva>v  iu  ecSei  vofjicov  eiV  rpta 
ryevr)  tcov  BeKa  XoyLcov,  to  t]  koI  to  6'  koL  l  ,  to  irepi  tov  ju,rj 
eTTLKXeTTTeLV  Kal  ^IrevSo/jLapTvpetv  koI  /jut]  eTnOviielv  Kal  tmv  e9 
eKacTTOv  ava(})6po/xevcov  Kol  irepl  hiKaioavvrj'^,  rj  irdai  Tol<i 
Xoyioa  i^apfio^et,  6  iaTi  t^?  avvTa^eai'^  (Mangey,  ii.  335- 
358). — This  book  was  first  published  by  Mangey  from  the 
cod.  Bodlcianus,  3400.  Some  kind  of  word  (such  as  TeXo^i)  or 
the  number  B'  is  missing  at  the  close  of  the  title.  In  the 
editions  the  last  sections  also  appear  under  the  special  titles : 
de  Judice  (ii.  344-348)  and  de  concupiscentia  (ii.  348-358). 
That  they  are  also  integral  portions  of  this  book  cannot,  con- 
sidering their  contents,  be  doubtful. — To  the  same  book  too 
belongs  as  an  appendix,  the  treatise  *  irepl  hiKaioa-vvr]^,  de 
justitia  (Mangey,  ii.  358—374),  which  again  is  in  the  editions 
wrongly  divided  into  two  sections:  de  justitia  (ii,  358-361) 
and  de  creatione  principum  (ii.  361-374).  The  latter  section 
does  not  deal  exclusively  with  the  appointment  of  authorities, 
but  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  treatise  de  justitia.  This 
whole  treatise  is  closely  connected  with  the  fourth  book  de 
spccialihus  Icgihus,  nay  forms  part  of  it,  as  is  intimated  by  the 
closing  words  of  the  latter  (Mang.  ii.  358:  vvvl  Se  irepl  Tf]<i 
.  .  .  BiKaioavvf]^  XeKTeov)  and  especially  by  the  title  of  the 
whole  book,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  it  also  treats 
irepl  BiKatocrvvT]';,  t)  iracn  Toh  Xoyioi<i  icpapfxo^et  (Mangey,  ii. 
335).^'* 

6.  Ilepl  Tpiwv  apcTcov  rjTOL  irepl  avBpeia<i  Kal  (f)cXav6pu)irla<; 
Kal  fieTavoia'i.  De  fortitudine  (Mangey,  ii.  375-383),  de 
caritate  (ii.  383-405),  de  poenitentia  (ii.  405-407). — The 
treatise  de  justitia,  the  continuation  of  which  is  here  given,  is 
referred  to  in  the  commencement  of  this,  book  (irepl  BtKaco- 
crvvrjii  Kai  tcov  KaT    avTrjV  ocra  Kalpia  irpciepov  elircov,  /xeTec/jii- 

^^  In  Mangey  MyUot;  is  printed.  I  suppose  this,  a  printer's  error,  is  for 
Xoy/o/?.  At  all  events  the  latter  must  be  the  reading.  For  the  thought  is, 
that  justice,  like  the  other  cardinal  virtues,  is  realized,  not  by  the  practice 
of  any  one  of  the  commandments,  but  by  the  practice  of  all  the  ten  (it  is 
rots  SsKct  Tioytois  i(pxpf^6TTQv<ju,  as  it  is  said  at  the  close  of  de  concupiscentia 
(Mang.  ii.  358). 
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TO  e^^?  eV  dvBpi'av).  This  book  then  also  belongs  to  the 
appendix  of  the  work  de  specialibus  legibus,  and  it  was  only 
an  external  reason  (viz.  that  of  making  the  two  books  nearly 
equal  in  extent)  which  occasioned  Philo  to  combine  a  portion 
of  this  appendix  with  the  fourth  book  itself,  and  to  give  the 
rest  as  a  separate  book.^^  The  title  of  this  book  is  found,  as 
given  by  Mangey  in  cod.  Bodlcianus  (Mang.  ii.  375,  note). 
Confirmed  by  Euseb.  H.  E.n.  18.  2  :  irepl  twv  rpcwv  aperoju, 
a?  avv  aX,\ai9  avi'ypay^e  Mcovai]^.  Hieronymus,  vir.  illustr. 
11  :  de  tribus  virtutibus  liber  units.  Two  manuscripts,  the 
Mcdiceus  and  Lincolnicn&is,  have  on  the  other  hand :  irepX 
aperwv  r'jTot  irepX  av8p€La<;  koI  evae^eia<i  koX  (f>i\av9pco7n'a<i 
Koi  p,eTavoia<i.  It  seems  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  title,  that 
the  treatise  de  caritate  begins  with  the  words  (Mang.  ii.  383) : 
r-qv  he  €V(T€^eia<i  (TvyyevecTTdTrjv  koI  dhe\(J37]v  koI  Bihvfiov 
ovTw^  e^%  eTTiaKeTTTeov,  cf)t\av$ pair  lav,  as  though  a  treatise 
de  2netate  were  missing  between  dc  fortitudine  and  de  caritate. 
Still  the  words  do  not  necessarily  require  this  meaning.  On 
the  contrary  the  title  of  the  Med.  and  Lincoln,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  this  incorrect  meaning.^ — According  to  Gfrorer 
and  Dahne  only  the  treatise  de  fortitudine  is  in  place  here, 
and  the  two  others  (de  caritate  and  dc  poenitentia)  must  be 
entirely  separated  from  it  and  added  as  an  appendix  to  the 

5^  That  such  external  reasons  were  of  authority  in  the  literary  activity  of 
tlie  ancients  is  shown  especially  by  Birt  {Das  antike  Buclnccscn  in  scinem 
Vcrhiiltin'ss  ziir  Litter alur,  1882). — In  Philo  It  is  observable  almost  through- 
out, that  his  books  occupy  about  thirty  to  forty  pages  in  Mangey's  edition. 

^2  The  predicate  t^j/  evaifiiias  uvyy-.vitrTctTnv  is  said  to  serve  only  to 
characterize  the  high  value  of  the  (()i'Kuv6pu'7rix  (it  is  directly  related  to 
tixrifieix,  the  source  of  all  virtues). — According  to  the  close  of  de  concupi- 
sccnlia  (Mang.  ii.  358),  Philo  had  already  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  on 
ii/ai(ieix  and  some  other  cardinal  virtues  (vepl  /^sv  ovv  rij;  ii'/if^ovilo;  ruv 
dpsruv  ei/aeiiiixs  x,eil  oV/or/iTOf,  m  Ot  x«i  (ppovr,aiu;  kui  aui^poainYig  up/irxi 
TrpoTifioi/).  It  is  probable  that  this  does  not  mean  a  separate  lost  book,  but 
certain  sections  in  the  books  that  have  come  down  to  us.  See  Grossmaun, 
i.  pp.  22-24. — We  see  moreover  that  the  Stoic  enumeration  of  four  cardinal 
virtues,  which  Philo  elsewhere  adopts  (Leg.  olleg.  i.  56,  Mang. :  (ppovmts, 
au(fpovi/uY},  eci/lpicc,  liKcttoavi/yj ;  comp.  Zeller,  3rd  ed.  iii.  2.  403),  is  here  also 
the  basis,  though  not  strictly  adhered  to. 
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Vita  Mosis}^  The  sole  foundation  however  for  this  view 
is  the  bare  fact,  that  in  the  beginning  of  de  caritate  the  Vita 
Mosis  is  cited.  This  is  certainly  too  v/eak  an  argument  to 
oppose  to  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts  to  the  connec- 
tion of  these  three  treatises  with  each  other.  Their  contents 
on  the  contrary  show,  that  the  treatises  here  placed  together, 
belong  to  the  work  de  specialihus  legihus.  Those  Mosaic  laws  also 
are  here  ^placed  together  which  belong,  not  to  the  ritbrics  of  the  ten 
commandments,  hit  to  the  rubric  of  certain  cardinal  virtues, 
which  latter  indeed  are  only  actually  realized  by  the  practice 
of  the  Decalogue  in  its  entirety  (compare  the  close  oi  de 
concupiscentia,  ii.  358,  Mangey).** 

7.  Ilepl  a9Xo)v  Kul  eViTi/itwy.  D'e  praemiis  et  poenis 
(Mangey,  ii.  408  —  428).  —  Ilepl  apwv.  De  execrationihus 
(Mangey,  ii.  429—437).  —  These  two  pieces  so  inaptly 
separated  from  each  other  form  in  reality  but  one  book. 
Comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  5  :  irepl  twv  irpo/cecf^evcov  iv  tm 
vofMco  TOt?  /xev  ayaOoi'i  aOXwv,  TOL<i  Be  Trovrjpol^  iTTirtfiicov  Kal 
apoiv. — In  the  beginning  of  this  composition  Philo  says,  that 
having  in  his  former  works  treated  of  the  three  main 
categories  of  the  Mosaic  revelations  (the  Koaixoiroua,  the 
IdTopiKov  and  the  vofiodertKov  fiepos;),  he  now  purposed  to 
pass  to  the  rewards  appointed  for  the  good,  and  the  penalties 
destined  for  the  wicked.  Hence  this  writing  is  later  than 
the  works  of  Philo  hitherto  discussed  and  joins  on  as  a  sort 
of  epilogue  to  the  delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. — On 
the  treatise  de  nohilitate,  which  Mangey  combines  with  this 
composition,  see  below,  No.  IV.  7. 

IV.  Besides   these   three  large  works  on  the  Pentateuch, 

«3  Gfrorex,  i.  IZ-i'B.  Dahne,' Stud,  und  Krit.  1833,  pp.  1033-103G. 
Ersch  and  Griiber,  art.  "Pliilon,"  p.  443. 

**  Gfrorer  certainly  asserts  (i.  20)  that  the  treatise  de  caritate  "is  not 
written  in  so  didactic  and  analytic  a  manner  as  the  compositions  de  forti- 
tudine  and  de  justitia,  but  historically  and  with  constant  reference  to  the 
life  of  Moses."  In  truth  however  the  de  caritate,  being  a  summary  of  all 
such  Mosaic  laws  as  fall  uuder  the  rubric  of  (pi'Kuudpu'Trix  (comp.  the  survey 
of  its  contents  in  Richter's  ed.  v.  18i),  properly  belongs  to  the  work  de 
spccialihus  Icgibus. 
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Pliilo  wrote  several  separate  compositions,  of  which  the 
following  have  been  preserved,  some  entire,  some  in  frag- 
ments. 

1.  Ilepl  /Stou  Mwo-ew?.""  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  i.  (Mangey, 
ii.  80-133),  lib.  ii.  (Mangey,  ii.  134-144),  Hb.  iii.  (Mangey, 
ii.  145-179). — The  division  into  three  books  is  already 
found  in  the  manuscripts,  but  is  certainly  a  false  one,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  quotation  by  Philo  himself,  de  caritate, 
§  1  (Mangey,  ii.  383  sq.)  :  ZehifKoijai  irporepov  iv  Bval 
avvja^ecT Lv ,  a<i  aveypa-xp^a  irepX  tov  fSlov  iUcot'creo)?.^^  Our 
books  i.  and  ii.  are  in  fact  but  one  book,  as  even  their  extent 
serves  to  show.  The  work  is  already  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i.  23.  153:  y  ^rjcn  ^l\wv  iv  tg3 
Moi)vaico<i  /St'ft).  Comp.  also  Strom,  ii.  19.  100.  Hence  it  ig 
the  more  remarkable,  that  it  should  be  absent  from  the 
catalogue  of  Eusebius.  In  its  place  appears  [H.  E.  ii.  18.  5) 
a  work  irepl  Tr]<i  a-Kt]vi]<;.  Now  as  the  tabernacle  is  fully 
described  in  the  Vita  Mosis,  the  treatise  Trepl  t>}?  aicr}vi]<i  is 
certainly  a  portion  of  the  Vita  Mosis;"  probably  however 
the  text  of  Eusebius  is  imperfect.  The  date  of  composition  of 
this  work  was  according  to  Mangey,  ii.  141  (see  the  passage, 
note  41  above),  probably  antecedent  to  that  of  the  large 
work  on  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  but  probably  subsequent  to 
de  mundi  ojoificio  (see  below,  note  82),  and  thus,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  between  de  mundi  oipif.  and  de  Ahrahamo. 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  342  sq.),  that  it  is  no  integral 
element  of  the  delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  though 
cci'tainly  connected  with  it  by  its  entire  literary  character. 
For  as  in  the  larger  work  the  Mosaie  legislation,  so  in  this  the 

"^  Mangey  gives  the  title  in  the  followincc  form  :  Tlipl  fit'ov  MoaJiuf  (sic!) 
oTTsp  iarl  -TTipl  6i(>'h(iyia.(;  Kxi  ■7rpoj:YiTcix;.  The  addition  is  a  very  inappro- 
priate one,  since  the  work  treats  first  (Book  i.)  of  Moses  as  a  ruler,  and 
afterwards  (Book  ii.)  of  Moses  as  lawgiver,  priest  and  prophet. 

^°  The  reading  rpifi'  adopted  by  Mangey  and  his  followers  instead  of 
Ivat  is  found  in  only  one  manuscript,  cod.  J^aris,  Reg.  22.51  (Mangey, 
ii.  80,  note,  383,  note).  Comp.  also  Diihne,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1833,  p. 
1031  sq.     Ewald,  vi.  800. 

'"  So  also  Grossniann,  i.  p.  24. 
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life  atid  acts  of  the  legislator  himself  are  vortraijed  for  heathen 
readers. 

2.  Tlepl  Tov  nravra  (nrovSalov  elvai  iXevOepov.  Quod  omnis 
prohus  liber  (Mangey,  ii.  445-470). — This  work  is  properly 
only  one  half  of  a  larger  one,  which  worked  out  the  thouglit 
suggested  in  the  title  in  its  two  opposite  aspects,  Euseb. 
I£.  E.  ii.  18.  6  :  irepl  tov  ZovXov  elvai  Trdvra  (^avXov, 
o)  e|->)9  idTLv  o  irepl  tov  irdvTa  crTrovZalov  iXevOepov  elvai. 
Philo  himself  alludes  to  the  first  and  missing  half  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  and  preserved  half.  A  long  portion  of 
the  latter  (on  the  Essenes)  is  given  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang. 
viii.  12.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  not  been  un- 
assailed.  The  circumstance  that  thS  description  of  the 
Essenes  differs  in  a  few  subordinate  points  from  that  given 
by  Philo  himself  in  another  work  {Apologia  pro  Judacis  in 
Euseb.  Fracp.  evang.  viii.  11),  has  especially  given  rise  to 
suspicion.  Its  genuineness  is  however,  according  to  the 
thorough  investigations  of  Lucius,  surpassingly  probable. 
The  work  may,  it  is  conjectured,  belong  to  Philo's  earliest 
period  and  may  not  give  the  description  of  the  Essenes 
according  to  his  own  inspection. ^^ 

3.  Eh  ^XcLKKov.  Adversus  Flaccum  (Mangey,  ii.  517- 
544). — Uepi  aperwv  Ka\  irpea^eia'i  tt/jo?  Td'iov.  De  Icgatione 
ad  Cajuni  (Mangey,  ii.  545-600). — In  these  two  books  Philo 
relates  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews  had  to  endure, 
especially  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  The  narrative 
is  so  detailed  and  graphic,  that  it  could  be  written  only  by 
one  who  had  himself  participated  in  a  prominent  manner  in 
the  events.  This  circumstance  makes  these  two  books  an 
authority  of  the  first  rank,- not  only  for  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  those  days,  but  also  for  the  history  of  Caligula.  It 
cannot  be  perceived  from  the  statements  in  Mangey,  how  the 

*8  Lucius,  Der  Essenismus  (1881),  pp.  13-23.  Hilgenfeld  also  esteems 
this  work  genuine,  but  on  the  contrary  regards  the  Apologia  pro  Judoeif 
as  spurious  (Zcitschrifi  fur  wissensch.  Theol.  1882,  pp.  275-278.  Ketzcr- 
(jtschichte  des  Urcliristenthums,  1884,  pp.  87  sq.,  105-llG). 
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titles  run  in  the  best  manuscripts.  On  the  title  ^i\covo<;  et? 
^XaKKov  he  only  remarks  (ii  517):  similiter  codex  Mediceus, 
in  reliquis  vero  manuscriptis  scribitur  ^IXcovo^  'E^paiov 
laropla  o)<f)e\i/u.o<s  koI  irdvv  /Sift)  j^prja-ifio^i.  Ta  Kara  tov 
^XcLKKov  \_sic :  therefore  not  tov  ^\dKKov\  yjtoi,  irepl  7rpovoia<i.^^^ 
Still  more  indefinite  are  Mangey's  statements  concerning  the 
title  of  the  second  composition  (ii.  545) :  in  nonnullis  codicibus 
sic  legitur :  lo-ropla  '^7]a.i/xo<;  koI  irdw  uxpiXi/juo^  irepl  rcou 
Kara  rov  Tdlov  Koi  Tf]<;  aiTia<i  t?}?  Trpo?  dirav  to  ^lovZamv 
Wvo<i  dire')(6ela<;  avTov.  According  to  the  statements  of  Pitra 
(Analcda  sacra,  ii.  318  sq.)  the  titles  usual  in  the  printed  text 
Eh  ^XdKKov  and  Ilepl  dpeTwv  koI  irpea^eia^  Trpb'i  Tdiov  appear 
to  be  also  those  which  prevail  in  the  manuscripts.  In  Photius, 
Bibliothexa  cod.  105  (ed.  Bekker),  it  is  said:  ^Aveyvcoa-di]  Be 
avTOV  Kol  Xoyo^  ov  i)  eTnypacf^T]  "  Pai:'o9  ■yjre'yofjLevo'i  "  Koi 
"  ^XdKK0<i  Tj  ^XaKKWv  ylreyofMevoi;,"  ev  ot<;  X6yoL<}  k.t.X. 
(therefore  two  Xojoi).  So  too  Eusebius  in  the  Chroniclc.^^ 
Comp.  also  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  (Mangey,  ii.  517)  : 
€K  Toiv  KaTa  ^XdKKov.  On  the  titles  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  see  farther  on.  Only  the  two 
books  which  have  come  down  to  us  seem  to  have  been  extant 
in  the  time  of  Photius.  But  the  beginning  of  the  first  and 
the  close  of  the  second  show,  that  they  are  only  portions  of  a 
larger  whole.  For  the  book  advcrsus  Flaccum  begins  (ii.  517) : 
AevTepo<i  fieTct  ^rjtavov  ^XdKKO^  ^AovLXXio<i  BiaBe^eTat 
T)}v  KUTCL  Toiv  'lovSalcov  iiTL^ovXrjv.  Thus  this  book  was 
preceded  by  another,  in  which  the  persecutions  inflicted  on 
the  Jews  by  Sejanus  were  narrated.     The  book  clc  Icgatione 

''^d  The  title  x«t«  <l>A«y,xoy  also  in  the  codtx  CoixUniamis  is  ia  Pitra, 
Analcda  sacra,  ii.  310. 

*^  Euseb.  CTiron.  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  150-151.  The  text  runs  :  (a)  according 
to  Jerome  {I.e.  p.  151,  note  k):  Hefert  Filo  in  eo  libro  qui  Flaccus 
inscribitur;  {h)  according  to  the  Armenian  (p.  150,  note  q)  :  Philon  in  eo 
libro,  quern  ipse  ad  Flacum  scripsit,  refert ;  (c)  according  to  Syncellus  (ed. 
Diiulorf,  i.  626)  :  'l?i'Ko>v  iaropii  iu  t^  i'Tri'yiypxu.i^iuu  "hcyu  fp'AoiKKu  (the  title 
ad  Flacum  in  the  Armenian  translation  arose  from  a  mistaken  understanding 
of  this  dative  ^Aaxxw.  Thus  a  comparison  of  Jerome  and  the  Armenian 
bliows,  that  the  correct  text  of  Eusebius  is  preserved  in  Syncellus). 
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ad  Cajum  moreover  ends  with  the  words  :  EtprjTut  fxev  ovv 
Ke^aXaiwhearepov  rj  uItm  tt}?  irpo^  airav  to  'lovSaccov  kdvo<i 
aTreydeia<i  Tdlov  XeKreov  Be  Kal  rrjv  TraKivwhiav  [7rpo9 
Falov']^'^  Hence  another  book  must  have  followed,  in  which 
Philo  related  the  iraXivaSM,  i.e.  the  turn  for  the  better  in 
the  fate  of  the  Jews  by  the  death  of  Caligula  and  the  edict  of 
toleration  of  Claudius.  Now  we  know  also  from  a  notice  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  that  the  persecutions  under  Sejanus 
were  related  in  the  second  hook  of  this  entire  work.®^  Conse- 
quently we  should  reckon  not  less  than  Jive  hooks  for  the 
whole.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  decided  statement  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  ii.  5.  1  :  koX  Brj  ra 
Kara  Tdlov  ovto<;  ^lovBaioi^  a-vfjb^dvra  irevre  ^i^\iOi<; 
irapahlhaxTi.  The  brief  survey  too,  given  by  Eusebius  of  the 
contents  of  this  work,  agrees  exactly  with  these  results.  For 
he  says,  that  Philo  here  relates,  how  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
Sejanus  made  great  exertions  in  Eome  to  destroy  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  in  Judaea  Pilate  caused  great  commotion 
among  the  Jews,  because  he  desired  to  undertake  something 
with  respect  to  the  temple,  which  was  contrary  to  their 
institutions.^'^  After  the  death  however  of  Tiberius,  Caius, 
who  then  came  to  the  throne,  behaved  indeed  with  the 
greatest  arrogance  to   all,  but  inflicted   most   injury  on  the 

6"  The  words  T^po;  Txiov  are  according  to  Mangey  missiug  iu  the  manu- 
scripts, and  must  therefore  certainly  be  expunged. 

♦■•^  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  150-151,  and  indeed:  (a)  according 
to  Jerome  (I.e.  p.  151,  note  b)  :  Seianus  praefectus  Tiberii,  qui  aput  eum 
plurimum  poterat,  instantissime  cohortatur,  ut  gentem  Judaeorum  deleat. 
Filo  meminit  iii  lihro  Icgationis  secundo.  (h)  According  to  the  Armenian 
(p.  150)  :  Seianus  Tiberii  procurator,  qui  intimus  erat  consiliarius  regis, 
universim  gentem  Judaeorum  deperdendam  exposcebat.  Meminit  autem 
hujus  Philon  in  seamda  relatione.  "  (c)  According  to.Syncelhis  (ed.  Dindorf, 
i.  621)  :  '2yii»ti6;  iTrapxo;  TilSspi'ov  Kotlaotpot;  vipl  rs'hsiug  ccTru'hsix;  tov  'idvovg 
tZ)u  'lovhcttuv  TToXAoc  dvviiiov'KiVi  ra  Kutaxpt,  u;  <^iXuu  '  lov^ceto;  s|  W'Ki^xv- 
Opsi'x;  ^iecyav  iaropu  iu  rii  "hivikpee,  rv^g  vepl  avrov  'xpsajittx;. 

^2  H.  E.  ii.  6.  7  :  Upuzov  B-iJ  ovu  xxrot  Tiiiipioy  I'tti  fiiv  t^;  'Vuf^xiuv 
jro'Kiag  iaropii  "Sritctvov  .  .  .  oip^yju  to  ■Troiv  'iSvog  d'TToKtadxt  avovoviu  siamyyio- 
xivcci,  iirl  Se  t^j  'lovSa/aj  Yit'hccrov  .  .  .  vtpi  to  iu  lipoaoTiVfioig  in 
TOTS  avviOTu;  lipov  i7rr/,cipviaot.vTi)e.  Tt  "Trxpx  to  lovdxiuig  i%ou  tx  uiyiazx  xinovg 
diiXTxpx^xt. 
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whole  Jewish  nation.®^  What  is  here  said  respecting  Sejanna 
and  Pilate  cannot  refer  to  some  occasional  declarations  in  the 
books  preserved  to  us.  For  these  treat  only  of  the  time  of 
Caligula.  The  oppressions  however  of  Sejanus  and  Pilate 
must,  according  to  the  above  intimations  of  Eusebius,  have 
been  related  in  a  separate  paragraph,  before  the  events  under 
Caligula.  From  all  that  has  been  said  the  following  must 
consequently  have  been  the  arrangement  of  the  vjhole  work. 
Book  i.  contained,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  general  introduction. 
Book  ii.  related  the  oppressions  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by 
Sejanus  in  Eome  and  by  Pilate  in  Judaea.  Among  the  former 
must  undoubtedly  be  placed  the  important  measure  of  A.D.  19, 
by  which  all  Jews  were  banished  from  Ptome.*'*  Among  the 
attempts  of  Pilate  "  to  undertake  something  with  respect  to 
the  temple  contrary  to  Jewish  institutions,"  the  setting  up  of 
consecrated  shields  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  Agrippa,^  communicated  by  Philo,  cannot  at  all 
events  be  intended  ;  we  must  rather  regard  them  as  the  facts 
recorded  by  Josephus,  viz.  that  Pilate  caused  the  soldiers  to 
march  into  Jerusalem  with  the  imperial  ensigns  and  employed 
the  temple -treasure  in  building  an  aqueduct.^  That  the 
former  act  was  also  related  by  Philo  is  expressly  testified  by 
Eusebius.^'  Book  iii.  is  the  preserved  composition  adversus 
Flaccum,  which  relates  the  persecution  of  the  Alexandrinian 

'■^  //.  E.  ii.  G.  1  :  IMst*  Se  toj:/  Tifiipiov  r^'hivrr,!)  Vociov  r^v  ccpxV-'  '^ctpei- 
t.r.^OTU.    .    .    .    vuvTuv    /aoLXiarx   To    "Tirxu    'lovouiuy    edi^o;    ov   af^tx-poi.    koltoc- 

6*  Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  85.  Sucton.  Tihcr.  36.  Joseph.  Antl.  xviii.  3.  5. 
Comp.  also  Philo,  Lcgat.  ad  Cajum,  §  2-4  (Mang.  ii.  5G9). 

««  Philo,  Lq/at.  ad  Cajum,  §  38  (Mang.  ii.  589  sq.). 

66  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  3.  1-2.  Bdl.  Jiid.  ii.  9.  2-4.  Comp.  Eiiseb. 
//.  E.  u.  6. 

6^  Euseb.  Dcmmistratio  evanrjclica,  viii.  p.  403 :  Ai/roe.  Bj)  tuv-tx  kxI  6 
<^/A<ai/  avf^fiXpTVpii,  rot;  avifiuiu;  (fotoKuv  tu;  ^xai'Kix.a.g  tov  Tlt'hot.TOv  vvx.rup 
iv  ru  lipM  civctSiivxt.  A  confusion  with  Josephus  cannot  exist,  since 
Kuscbius  just  before  in  the  same  passage  quotes  Josephus  also  as  authority 
for  the  same  fact. — It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  setting  up  of  tlie 
Biatue  took  place  according  to  Philo  in  the  temple,  i.e.  the  temple  forecourt 
(which  indeed  Eusebius  erroneously  gives  as  also  the  account  of  Josephus). 
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Jews  arising  from  the  initiative  of  the  populace  of  that  city 
ill  the  commencement  of  Caligula's  reign.  It  had  as  yet 
nothing  to  do  with  the  setting  up  of  the  statue  of  the  emperor 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  nor  with  any  edict  of  Caligula.  In 
Book  iv.,  on  the  contrary,  i.e.  in  the  Lcgatio  ad  Caj'um,  which 
is  preserved,  are  depicted  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Jews 
in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Caligula,  that  Divine  honours 
should  everywhere  be  paid  him.  Lastly,  the  lost  Book  v. 
treated  of  the  irakivKhLa  in  the  sense  stated  above. 

The  statements  of  Eusebius  give  rise  also  to  some  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  title  of  the  entire  work.  According  to  the 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  quoted  above  (note  61),  the  whole 
work  seems  to  have  been  designated  17  irpecr^eia.  And 
Eusebius  says  also,  when  giving  the  contents  of  the  whole 
work,  that  all  this  is  written  ev  y  avvijpaylre  irpea^eia  [H.  E. 
ii.  5.  6).  This  title  is  therefore  possible,  because  Philo's 
account  of  the  embassy  to  Caligula,  of  which  he  was  tlie 
leader,  forms  in  fact  the  kernel  of  the  whole.  The  several 
books  might  then  have  had  their  special  titles,  such  as  ^XaKKa 
or  the  like  (see  above,  p.  350).  Now  Eusebius  says  further, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  contents,  that 
Philo  had  related  a  thousand  other  sufferings,  which  befell  the 
Jews  at  Alexandria  iv  Sevrepo)  avyypdfjL/jLaTL  a>  iiriypaylre 
"  irepl  apercov "  (IT.  E.  ii.  6.  3).  From  this  it  appears  to 
result,  that  Philo  had  treated  of  these  events  in  two  works, 
the  title  of  one  being  rj  irpea-^eia,  of  the  other  irepl  aperwv. 
This  inference  is  however  precluded  not  only  by  its 
improbability,  but  by  the  circumstance,  that  Eusebius  in  his 
chief  catalogue  of  Philo's  writings,  H.  E.  ii.  18,  only  mentions 
the  latter  title.  He  says,  that  Philo  ironically  gave  to  his 
work  on  the  ungodly  deeds  of  Caius  the  title  irepl  apercju 
{R.  E.  ii.  18.  8).  No  other  work  referring  to  these  events  is 
mentioned,  though  the  catalogue  is  in  other  respects  a  very 
complete  one.  We  are  thus,  I  think,  constrained  to  admit, 
that  the  Bevripcp  is  the  gloss  of  a  transcriber,  who  could  not 
make   the  different  titles  in  ii.  5.  6  and  ii.  6.  3    harmonize, 

1)1  v.  11.  VOL,  in.  z 
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and  that  in  fact  both  titles  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
work. 

A  special  interest  has  always  been  attached  to  this  work 
by  reason  of  its  importance  as  an  historical  authority.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  published  separately,®  translated  into 
modern  languages  ^^  and  made  the  subject  of  historical 
I'csearch/"  The  dispute  of  its  genuineness  by  Gratz  scarcely 
deserves  mention/^  This  book  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  book  dc  trihus  virtutibm  (see  above,  p.  345),  nor  with  that 
published  by  Mai,  de  virtutc  ejusque  partihus  (see  above,  note  10). 

4.  Uepl  irpovoia'i.  De  providentia. — The  title  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  i\.  1^.  ^  ;  Prae'p.  evang.  vii.  20  fin.,  viii.  13  fin.  The 
work  is  only  preserved  in  Armenian,  and  has  been  published 
by  Aucher  with  a  Latin  translation."  Two  Greek  fragments, 
a  smaller  and  a  very  large  one  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  vii.  21 

^^  rhiloyivt  Jurlaei  lib.  de  virtutihus  s.  dc  Icgatione  ad  Cajum,  imp.  gracce 
cura,  S.  F.  N.  Mori,  Lips.  1781.  Dahl,  Chrestomathia  Philoniana,  2  vols. 
1800-1802.  On  a  Paris  edition  of  1626  comp.  Fabricius-Harles,  iv.  741. 
Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  iii.  89. 

^^  Die  Gesandtsclmft  an  den  Cajus,  aux  dem  Griechisclien  des  Philo, 
translated  by  Jo.  Frid.  Eckhard,  Leipzig  1783.  Philo  Judaeiis,  om  Judarnas 
fiirfiJljcUe  under  Flaccus  och  Legationen  till  Cajus  Caligula,  etc.,  o/versdttn. 
med  noter  och  anmerkn.,  by  J.  Berggren,  Soderk oping  1853.  Philon 
d'Alcxandrie,  e'er /Is  historiqupx,  influence,  luttes  et  persecutions  des  juifs 
dans  le  monde  7-omain,  by  F.  Dclaunay,  2nd  ed.  Paris  1870  (gives  a  transla- 
tion of  contra  Flaccuni  and  Leg.  ad  Caj.).  On  an  older  French  translation 
of  d'Andilly,  see  Fabric. -Harles,  iv.  749.  On  an  English  one,  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
.Jnd.  iii.  91.  An  English  translation  by  Yonge  of  Philo's  entire  works 
appeared  in  4  vols.  London  1851-55.  , 

'"  Comp.  above,  §  17^,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned.  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Biblioth.  grace,  iv.  740  sq.,  and  the  works  and  articles  there 
mentioned  of  Boeder,  Tillemont,  Ernesti  and  especially  Jo.  Christ. 
Gottleber,  Animadversiones  historicae  et  phdologico-criticae  ad  Philonvi 
hgationem  ad  Cajum,  4  pts.  Meissen  1773-74.  Diihne  in  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
art.  "Philon,"  pp.  439—440.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephu.^ 
(1879),  pp.  117-123. 

^1  Griitz,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden,  2nd  ed.  iii.  487-492,  abridged  in  the  3rd  ed. 
iii.  681.  Comp.  also  Monaatsschr.  far  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth. 
1S77,  pp.  97  sqq.,  145  sqq. 

'2  Aucher,  Philonis  Judaeisermones  trcs,  etc.  (1822)  pp.  1-121.  Also  in 
I,atin  in  Richter's  hand  edition  (8tli  small  vol.),  and  in  the  Tauclmitr 
edition  (8th  small  vol.). 
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and  viii.  14.  The  Armenian  text  comprises  two  looks.  Of 
these  however,  the  first,  though  on  the  whole  genuine,  has  at 
all  events  been  preserved  in  only  an  abbreviated  and  in  some 
parts  a  touched  up  form.^^  Eusebius  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  only  the  second,  at  least  both  fragments 
belong  to  this  book,  and  are  introduced  by  Eusebius  with  the 
formula  eV  toJ  (Sing.)  irepl  irpovoia'iJ^  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  the  reading  fluctuates  between  to  irepl  irpovoia<i  and 
TO,  irepl  irpovoiaf:.  There  are  quotations  also  in  Johannes 
Damascenus  and  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus." 

5.  ^A\i^avSpo<;  tj  irepl  rov  \6yov  e-x^etv  ra  aXo'ya  ^wa  (this 
title  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  6).  De  Alexanclro  et  quod 
propriam  ratio7iem  miita  animalia  Jiaheant  (so  Jerome,  de  viris 
illnstr.  c.  11).^*' — This  work  too  is  preserved  only  in  Armenian, 
and  has  been  published  by  Aucher."  Two  short  Greek  frag- 
ments are  found  in  the  Florilegium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes.^* 
The  book  belongs  to  Philo's  later  works,  the  embassy  to  Eome 
being  already  contemplated,  p.  152  (ed.  Aucher). 

6.  'TTToderLKd. — Our  knowledge  of  this  work  rests  solely 
on  the  fragments  in  Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  viii.  6-7,  which  are 
introdu.ed  by  Eusebius  with  the  words  (viii.  5,  Jin.) :  ^cXwvof 

^3  Comp.  Diels,  Doxographi  Graeci  (1879),  pp.  1-4.  Zeller,  Die 
Philosophie  der  Griechen,  iii.  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  p.  340. 

''*  The  first  fragment  (vii.  21)  is  from  the  middle  of  the  second  book 
(Aucher,  pp.  80-82)  ;  the  second  (viii.  14)  consists  of  several  large  portions 
extending  throughout  the  second  book,  and  forming  a  selection  from  it 
(Aucher,  pp.  44-121).  The  two  small  fragments,  published  by  Hoschel 
(1614),  and  taken  by  him  from  the  'luvia.  of  Michael  apostolius  (see 
Fabricius-Harles,  v.  110  sq.,  ix.  758,  xi.  189  sqq.  Nicolai,  Griech.  Litgesch. 
iii.  316  sqq.),  are  perhaps  also  derived  from  Eusebius.  See  the  fragments 
in  the  Frankfort  ed.  p.  1197  sq.  ;  and  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ed.  Gaisford, 
viii.  14.  2-7  .\nd  39-41.  .  ' 

^*  See  Matc:ey,  ii.  634,  note  x. 

''^  Some  editions  and  manuscripts  of  Jerome  have  De  Alexandra  dicente 
quod,  etc. 

''^  Aucher,  Fhilonis  Jiidaei  sermones  tres,  etc.  (1822)  pp.  123-172.  And 
following  hun  Richter  (8th  small  vol.)  and  the  Tauchnitz  edition  (8th 
pmall  vol.). 

^8  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1,  p.  99^  (below)  :  tx,  tov  Ttpl  ruv  x>.6'/ui> 
^'ficdti.     Ibid.  p.  100^  (above)  :  'ik  tcu  avrw. 
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,  .  .  cItto  7  0V  TTpcoTov  (Tvyypdfi/naTO';  wv  eTriypa-^lrev  'TttoO er i- 
Kwv,  tvda  Tov  virep  ^lovSaicov  &)?  7rpo9  KaTT]yopov<i  avrcov 
7roiovjj,evo<;  Xoyov  ravrd  (})'j]cnv.  The  title  does  not  signify 
"suppositions  concerning  tlie  Jews,'""  but,  as  Bernays  has 
pointed  out,  "counsels,  recommendations."  For  'TTroOeriKol 
XoyoL  are  such  dissertations  as  contain  moral  counsels  or 
recommendations,  in  contradistinction  to  theoretical  investiga- 
tions of  ethic  questions.  Philo,  as  the  preserved  fragments 
already  show,  has  devoted '  the  main  point  of  bis  work  to 
the  discussion  of  such  Jewish  precepts  as  he  could  recom- 
mend to  the  obedience  of  a  non-Jewish  circle  of  readers, 
to  whom  the  work  is  unmistakeably  directed.^"  As  the 
work  pursues  apologetic  aims,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Apologia  pro  Judacis  to  be 
ibrthwith  mentioned,  but  that  Eusebius  distinguishes  the  two 
by  different  titles. 

7.  Ilepl  'lovSaicov. — This  title  in  Euseb.  11.  E.  ii.  18.  6. 
'H  virep  'lovSaiojv  aTroXoyia,  from  which  Eusebius  (Pracp. 
evang.\iu.  11)  borrows  the  description  of  the  Essenes,  is  certainly 
identical  with  this  work.  The  conjecture  of  Diihne,  that  the 
piece  de  nobilitate  (Mangey,  ii.  437-444)  also  belongs  to  this 
work  is  not  improbable.^^  It  treats  of  true  nobility  i.e.  of  the 
wisdom  and  virtue,  of  which  the  Jewish  nation  also  was  not 
devoid,  and  is  therefore  a  very  suitable  element  in  an  apology 
for  the  Jews.  The  genuineness  of  the  dirdkoyia  has  been 
recently  disputed  by  Hilgenfeld  (see  above,  note  58). 

V.  The  last-named  works  are  only  known  to  us  by  frag- 
ments, but  the  following  books,  most  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  survey,  are  entirely  lost.  (1)  Of 
the  Quaestiones  et  soluiiones,  two  books  on  Genesis  and  more 

'•^  So  Ewald,  vi.  304.     Conip.  also  Crospinnnn,  i.  p.  IG. 

**''  Bernays,  "Pliilon'sIIypothctika  uiid  die  Vcrwiinschuiigcn  des  Biizygcs 
in  Athen"  {Mouatsherichte  der  Berliner  Akademie.,  187C,  pp.  5S9-C09 ; 
loprinted  in  Bernays,  G'csammelte  Abhandlungen,  1885,  i.  262-282.  Comp. 
e.s|it'cially  p.  690). 

'^i  Diihne,  Stml.  inid  Krif.  1833,  pp.  900,  1037.  In  the  article  "  Tliilon" 
iu  Krsch  and  Griiber,  p.  440,  UUlnie  again  cxpres  es  tliis  conjecture. 
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than  tliree  on  Exodus  (see  above,  p.  o27).  (2)  Two  books  of 
the  Lcgutn  allegoriae  (see  above,  p.  332).  (3)  The  first  book 
irepl  ixedr}<i  (see  p.  335).  (4)  Both  the  books  Trepl  SiaOrjKwv 
(see  p.  337).  (5)  Three  of  the  five  books  de  somniis  (see 
p.  337).  (6)  The  two  biographies  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (see  p. 
342).  (7)  The  work  Trept  rov  SovXov  elvat  iravra  (f)av\ov 
(see  p.  349).  (8)  The  first,  second  and  fifth  books  of  the 
work  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  nnder  Caligula  (see 
p.  350).  (9)  A  work  Trepl  dpi6/xa)i/,  to  which  Philo  refers  in 
the  Vita  Mosis  and  elsewhere.^^  (10)  A  dialogue  between  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  on  the  difference  between  true  wisdom  and  sophisti- 
cism,  of  which  it  is  not  indeed  certain^  whether  Philo  wrote  or 
only  intended  to  write  it.^  (11)  According  to  a  remark  in 
Quod  omnis  2^rohus  liber,  Philo  intended  to  write  a  disquisi- 
tion "  On  the  government  of  the  wise."  ^  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  intention  was  carried  out.  (12)  In  the  Flori- 
legium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes  a  small  piece  is  cited  eV-  twv 
Trepl  Tou  lepov.^^  Can  a  work  known  to  us  under  some  other 
name  be  intended  ? 

VI.  The  following  supposed  works  of  Philo  are  now  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  spurious  : — 

1.  Ilepl  ^I'ov  decoprjTiKOv  ?;  iKerwov  apercov.  De  vita  con- 
tcmplativa  (Mangey,  ii.  471-486). — Eusebius  twice  cites  the 

8^  Vita  Mosip,  lib.  iii.  §  11  (Mang.  ii.  152)  :  sx-i  Zi  kocI  -zoic,  ecKKa-i  df^v- 
6t,tovs  dpsTcc;  i]  nrpx;,  av  rotg  •x'htiaroci  iiKoifiuacifitu  iv  tyi  TTspl  dpid/icuv 
-TrpetyjiiXTsicf. — Qiiaest.  et  solut.  in  Genes,  ed.  Aucher,  p.  331 :  jam  dictum 
fuit  in  libro,  in  quo  de  numeris  actum  est.  Comp.  the  same,  pp.  221:,  359. 
(irossmaun,  i.  p.  24.  In  the  work  de  opificio  mundi  Philo  refers  to  a 
dissertation  on  the  number  four  as  one  yet  to  he  written,  p.  11,  Mang. : 
^oAAosij  6£  x,xl  oiA'Kxig  x-iy^pmcct  Zvvxfisat  ij  rerpx;  ctg  dipifiiiiripou  xotl  kv  ru 
-TTspl  cti/r^g  lliii  "hoyu  7rpoijv7rltoiix.rkov.  If  this  is  identical  with  the  work 
■TTipl  dptdjiiuv,  it  would  follow,  that  the  Vita  Mosis  was  a  later  work  than  de 
opificio  mundi.     Comp.  Grossmann,  ii.  p.  6. 

^'^  De  sobrietate,  §  2  (Mang.  i.  394  above)  :  '2o(pix»  fch  yd-p  'lameix, 
ao^idTiiXu  Ss  I(7jC*a55X  KiK'AvipuTXi,  coi,  i-TTiihoiu  iKXTipav  ^xpxyf.T/ipi'C^u^iv,  Iv 
Ttat  Zix'hoyoig  i'TriZtix.vv/^sy.     Comp.  Grossmann,  i.  p.  25. 

**  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  §  3  (Mang.  ii.  448):  'Aax'  6  f^iv  -Tnpt  Tin 
dpx^i  Toy  <so(pav  "Koyog  iig  Kxipbv  iTzfrr^itoTipou  UTTipKiiaSu.  Comp  Gross- 
mann, i.  p.  25. 

^^  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  vii.  1,  p.  103a. 
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title  in  the  following  form  (//.  E.  ii.  1 7.  3  and  ii.  18.  7) : 
irepl  ^iov  detoprjriKou  r)  iKeroyv.  The  dpercov  added  at  the 
end  must  therefore  be  expunged.  Eusebius, -0".  jE".  ii.  17,  give.s 
full  information  concerning  the  contents,  comp.  also  ii.  16.  2. 
This  composition  has,  since  the  time  of  Eusebius,  enjoyed 
special  approbation  in  the  Christian  Church,  Christian  monks 
being  almost  universally  recognised  in  the  "  Therapeutae " 
here  described  and  glorified.*''  The  likeness  is  indeed  sur- 
prising ;  but  for  that  very  reason  the  suspicion  is  also  well 
founded,  that  the  author's  design,  was  under  the  mask  of 
Philo  to  recommend  Christian  monachism.  But  apart  from 
this  there  are  other  suspicious  elements,  by  reason  of  which 
even  such  critics  as  do  not  regard  the  Therapeutae  as  repre- 
senting a  Christian,  but  as  a  Jewish  ideal  of  life,  have 
denied  the  authorship  of  Philo.®'^  Upon  the  ground  of  the 
identification  of  the  Therapeutae  with  Christian  monks, 
Lucius,  after  the  precedent  of  Griitz  and  Jost,**  has  declared 
this  composition  spurious.^^  It  is  by  his  thorough  and 
methodical  investigation  that  the  spuriousness  of  its  author- 
ship has  been  definitely  decided.^** 

*^  Photius,  BUiUotheca  cod.  104  forms  an  exception  :  ' Kviy-juaSmxa 
OS  x«<  Tuu  vxpci  lovhxicis  (Pi'Koao(fYiuu'jruy  rv^v  ts  hup/iriKViy  x,od  rr,u 
Tpoi.Krix.Ytv  <Pi'Koao(^tccii  (iiot'  uv  //.vj  'Kaanvol  0/  Bs  ^ipw^nvTocl  iKuXovvro  x.t.X. 
Epiphanius,  Ilaer.  29.  6,  quotes  this  composition  with  the  formula  iu  t>5  ts/ji 
'Uaaxiuv  uvtov  's'7irf/px(po/ici!/i]  /3//3Xii»,  but  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it 
treats  of  Christians.  Compare  the  tcstimonia  veterum  before  Mangey's 
edition  and  the  literature  in  Fabricius-IIarleS,  iv.  738  sq.  Of  this  older 
literature  must  be  specially  mentioned  Montfaucon's  French  translation, 
furnished  with  valuable  notes,  Le  Uvre  de  Philon  de  la  vie  contemplative 
etc.,  traduit  sur  Vorigiual  (jn-c,  avec  des  oh.fervations,  on  Von  fait  voir,  que 
les  Therapeutes,  dont  il  park,  etoient  Chrestiens,  Paris  1709.  The  texts  of 
an  old  and  of  a  more  recent  Latin  version  are  j^iven  by  Pitra,  Analecta 
sacra,  ii.  322-331. 

^'^  Especially  Nicolas,  Revue  de  Theohgie,  Strasbourg  18G8,  p.  25  sqq., 
and  Knenen,  De  godsdienst  van  Israel,  ii.  440-444.  Also  Weingarteu, 
urt.  "Mcinchtum,"  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Enc.  2nd  ed.  761-764. 

•^^  Griitz,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden,  2nd  ed.  iii.  403  sqq.  Jost,  Gesch.  des 
Judcnthuins  und  seiner  Secten,  i.  214,  note  2. 

"^  Lucius,  Die  Therapeuten  und  ihre  Stellnng  in  der  Gcschichte  derAiikcs€,eine 
Lritisrite  Untersuching  der  Schri/t  de  vita  contcmplativa,  Strassburg  1879. 

"^  Cuuip.  also  my  notice  of  Lucius  in  the   Thcol.  Littraturzeitung,  1880, 
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2.  Uepl  a(f)6apala(;  Koa/xov.  De  incorruptibilitate  mundi 
(Mangey,  ii.  487-516). — This  composition  is  regarded  as 
genuine  by  Grossmann  and  Dahne.^^  But  even  the  trans- 
mission of  the  manuscripts  and  the  external  testimony  are 
unfavourable  to  its  genuineness,®^  which  since  the  investiga- 
tions of  Bernays  has  been  generally  given  up.  Bernays  has 
also  especially  shown,  that  the  traditional  text  has  fallen  into 
disorder  through  the  transposition  of  the  pages.^^  He  has 
published  the  text  in  Greek  and  German  according  to  the 
order  restored  by  himself,^*  and  furnished  it  with  a  com- 
mentary.®^ Biicheler  gives  emendations  of  Bernays'  text.®® 
Zeller  attempts  to  show  that  the  composition  has  been 
touched  up.®'^ 

3.  JJepl  Koafiov.  De  mundo  (Mangey,  ii.  601-624). — The 
spuriousness  of  this  work  has  long  been  acknowledged.®*     lb 

pp.  111-118.  Hilgenfeld,  Zcitschr.  fur  wissenscliaftl.  Theol.  1880,  pp.  423- 
440.  Zeller,  Die  Philosopliie  dcr  Griechen,  iii.  2  (8rd  ed.  1881),  p.  307.  For 
its  genuineness  also  Delaunay,  Bevue  archeologique,  new  series,  vol.  xxii. 
(1870-71)  pp.  268-282,  xxvi.  (1873)  pp.  12-22.  The  same,  Moiries  et 
sihylles  dans  V antiquity  judeo-fjrecque  1874,  pp.  11-51.  Bestmann,  Gesck. 
der  chrisilichen  Sitte,  vol.  i.  (1880)  p.  133  sqq. 

9'  Grossmann,  i.  p.  21.  Dahne  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  art.  "Philon,"  p. 
441. 

82  Mangey  remarks  of  this  composition  (ii.  487,  note)  :  deest  in  maxima 
parte  codicum,  nee  recensetur  in  indiculis  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Photii  et 
Suidae. 

^3  Bernays,  "Ueber  die  Herstellung  des  Zusammenhanges  in  der  unter 
Philo's  Namen  gehenden  Schrift  Trsp'i  di^Sxpaicis  xorj/^ov  durch  Bliitterver- 
setzung  "  (Monatsherichie  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1863,  pp.  34-40  ;  reprinted 
in  Bernays,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  1885,  i.  283-290). 

^■^  Bernays,  "  Die  unter  Pbilon's  Werken  stehende  Schrift  iiber  die 
CJnzerstorbarkeit  des  "Weltalls  naeh  ihrer  ursprUnglichen  Anordnung  wieder- 
hergestellt  und  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen "  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  1876,  phil.-hist.  class,  pp.  209-278).     Also  separately. 

95  Bernays,  "Ueber  die  unter  Philon's  Werken  stehende  Schrift  liber 
die  Unzerstorbarkeit  des  Weltalls"  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
1882,  phil.-hist.  class,  Tr.  iii.  p.  82).  Also  separately.  The  commentary  has 
been  published  by  Usener  as  a  posthumous  work  of  Bernays. 

9«  Biicheler,  Philonea  (Rhein.  Museum,  vol.  xxxii.  1877,  pp.  433-444). 

9^  Zeller,  Der  pseudophihnische  Bericht  iiber  Theophrast  (Hermes,  vol, 
XT.  1880,  pp.  137-146). 

^^  Wilh.  Budaus,  who  translated  it  into  Latin  (1526),  abeady  acknowledged 
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is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  other  works  of  Pliilo,  especially 
from  the  composition  de  incorruptibilitate  mundi?^ 

4.  Dc  Sampsone  (Aucher,  Paralipomcna  Armena,  1826,  pp. 
549-577). — De  Jona  (Aucher,  pp.  578-611). — A  general 
agreement  prevails  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  these  two 
discourses,  which  are  published  in  Armenian  and  Latin  by 
Aucher.^''" 

5.  Intcrpretatio  Hebraicorum  nomimtm.  Origen,  Comment, 
in  Joann.  vol.  ii.  c.  27  {0pp.  ed.  Lommatzsch,  i.  150),  mentions 
an  apparently  anonymous  work  on  this  subject:  evpo/mev 
Toivvv  iv  T>;  epfiTjvela  tu)v  ovofjLaToJV.  Eusebius  says,  that  it 
is  ascribed  to  Philo,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
plainly  shows,  that  he  Was  only  acquainted  with  the  work  as 
an  anonymous  one,  H.  E.  ii.  18.  7:  koL  rwv  iv  vofiw  he  Kal 
7rpocf)rjTai<i  EfipaiKwv  ovofidrcov  at  ep/bLTjveiai  rov  avrov  cnrovSal 
elvat  Xiyovrai,.  Jerome  says,  tliat  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Origen,  Philo  was  the  author.  Hence  he  evidently  saw 
the  work  only  in  an  anonymous  copy.  He  himself  desired  to 
translate  it  into  Latin,  but  found  the  text  so  barbarized,  that 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  undertake  an  entirely  new 
work.^"^  In  the  preface  he  expresses  himself  concerning  the 
history  of  these  Onomastica  as  follows:  Philo,  vir  disertissimus 
Judaeorum,  Origenis  quoque  testimonio  conprobatur  edidisse 
librum  hebraicorum  nominum  eorumque  ctymologias  juxta 
ordinern  litterarum  e  latere  copulasse.  Qui  cum  vulgo 
habcatur  a  Graecis  et  bibliothecas'  orbis  inpleverit,  studii 
niihi   fuit   in    latinam    eum    linguam    vertere.      Yerum    tarn 

o 

its  spurioiiRness.  Comp.  also  M.'ingcy,  ii.  601,  note.  Fabricius-IIarles, 
iv.  742.  Grossmann,  i.  p.  21.  Diibiio  in  Erscli  and  Griiber,  art.  "  Pliilon." 
^^  See  the  parallels  pointed  out  in  Grossmann,  i.  p.  28. 

^°°  The  text  is  also  given  in  Richter's  and  the  Tauchnitz  editions.  Comp. 
generally:  Dahne,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1833,  pp.  987-989.  Frcudenthal,  Die 
Flavins  Josephus  leigclcytc  Schrift  ilbcr  die  Ilcrrscliaft  der  Vcrnunft 
(Fourth  Book  of  ^lacciibees),  1SC9,  pp.  9-12,  141-147.  Grossmann,  i.  p. 
21,  does  not  express  himself  quite  decidi.>dly  on  the  question  of  genuineness. 

'"^  This  Onomasticon  of  Jerome  Qihcr  intcrpitationis  hchraicormn 
nomiiium)  is  in  Vallarsi's  edition  of  Jerome's  works,  vol.  iii.  1-120, 
und  in  Lagarde,  Onomastica  saci-a  (1870),  pp.  1-81. 
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dissona  inter  se  exemplaria  repperi  et  sic  confusum  ordinem, 
ut  tacere  melius  judicaverim  quam  reprehensione  quid  dignuni 
scribere.  Itaque  ....  singula  per  ordinem  scripturarum 
volumina  percucurri  et  vetus  aedificium  nova  cura  instaurans 
fecisse  me  reor  quod  a  Graecis  quoque  adpetendum  sit.  .  .  . 
Ac  ne  forte  consummate  aedificio  quasi  extrema  deesset  manus, 
novi  testamenti  verba  et  nomina  interpretatus  sum,  imitari 
volens  ex  parte  Origenem,  quem  post  apostolos  ecclesiarum 
magistrum  nemo  nisi  inperitus  negat.  Inter  cetera  enim 
ingeni  sui  praeclara  monimenta  etiam  in  hoc  laboravit,  ut 
quod  Philo  quasi  Judaeus  omiserat  liic  ut  christianus  inpleret. 
According  to  this  account  of  Jerome  it  nuist  certainly  he 
admitted,  that  Origen  already  coiisidered  Philo  to  he  the  author. 
But  the  work  being  anonymous  his  testimony  is  not  sufficient, 
and  the  question  of  authorship  cannot  be  decided  on  internal 
grounds,  because  the  work  is  no  longer  extant  in  its  most 
ancient  form.^"^  A  tolerably  copious  list  of  Philoneau 
etymologies  may  be  collected  from  those  works  of  Philo 
which  have  been  preserved."^ 

6.  On  a  Latin  work  de  hihlicis  antiquitatihus,  ascribed  to 
Philo,  see  Pabricius-Harles,  iv.  743,  and  especially  Pitra, 
Analecta  sacra,  ii.  298  sq.,  319-322.  The  pseudo-Philonian 
Brcviarum  temporum,  a  forgery  of  Annius  of  Viterbo 
(Fabricius-Harles,  I.e.),  must  not  be  confounded  with  this. 
On  the  treatise  de  virtute  ejusque  partihiis,  published  by  Mai 
mider  Philo's  name,  see  above,  note  10. 

102  Yox  various  Greek  and  Latin  Onomastica  of  scriptural  names,  see 
Vallarsi,  Hieromjmi  0pp.  iii.  537  sqq.,  and  Lagarde,  Onomastica  sacra,  p. 
161  sqq.  The  work  de  nominihus  Hehraicis  (see  above,  note  21),  printed 
under  Fhilo's  name  in  tlie  Basle -collection  of  certain  works  of  Pliilo,  is 
simply  the  Onomasticon  of  Jerome.  Comp.  on  this  whole  literature, 
Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  c/raeca,  iv.  742  sq.,  vi.  199  sqq.,  vii.  22G  sq. 

103  Such  collections  are  found  in  Vallarsi,  Hieromjmi  0pp.  iii.  731-744 
and  in  Siegfried,  Phihnische  Studien  CMerx'  Archiv,  ii.  2.  143-1 03). 
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II.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PHILO. 
The  Litcrature.^'^* 

Stall],  "  Versuch  eines  systeraatischen  Entwurfs  des  Lebrbegriffs  Philo'a 

von   Alexaiidrien "  (Eichhom's  Allgemeine    Bihliothek    der  bibUschen 

LitUratur,  vol.  iv.  paragraph'  5,  1793,  pp.  765-890). 
Grossmann,   Questiones  Philoncae.      I.    De  theologiae   Philotns  fontihus  et 

auctoritate  quaestionis  primae  particula  prima.     II.  De  Xoyoi  Philonis. 

Quaestto  altera.     Lips.  1829. 
Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  alexandrinische    Theosophie  (also  under   the   title 

Kritische  Gcschichte  des  Urchrisienthums),  2  vols.  Stuttgard  1831. 
Dahne,  GescTiichtliche  Darstellung  der  judisch  -  alexandrinischen  Rdigions- 

Philosophie,  2  vols.  Halle  1834.     Comp.  also  his  art,  "  Philon "  in 

Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encykiopddie. 
Ritter,  Gcschichte  der  Philosophi,  vol.  iv.  (1834),  pp.  418-492. 
Georgii,   "  Ueber  die  neuesten  Gegensatze  in  Auffassung  der  Alexandri- 
nischen   Religion?philosophie,    insbesondere    des  JUdischeu   Alexaii- 

driuismus"  (Zeitschr.  fur  die  histor.  Thcol.  1839,  No.  3,  pp.  3-98,  Xo. 

4,  pp.  3-98). 
Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  des  Evang.  des  Johannes,  voL  L  (3rd  ed.  1840) 

p.  272  sqq. 
Keferstein,  PhiJo's  Lehre  von  den  gottlichen  Mittelwesen,  zugleich  eine  kurze 

Darstellung  der  Grundzuge  des  philonischen  Systems,  Leipzig  1846. 
Bucher,  Philonische  Studien,  Tiibingen  1848. 
Niedner,  De  suhsiMentia  rZ  6iiu  >^6yu  apud  Phihmem  tributa   quaestionis. 

Parts  i.  ii.  Lips.  1848,  1849  (also  in  the  Zcitsch.  fur  die  histor.  Theol. 

1849). 
Lutterbeck,  Die  neutcstamentlichen  Lehrbegriffe,  vol.  i.  (1852)  pp.  418-446. 
Dorner,  Euiwickelungsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  vol.  i.  pp. 

21-57. 
AVolfF,  Die  philonische  Philosophie  in  ihren  Ilanptmomenten  dargestcllt,  2nd 

ed.  1858. 
Joel,  "  L^eber  einige  geschichtlicbe  Beziehungen  des  philonischen  Systems  " 

(^Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1863,  pp.  19-31). 


^°*  For  the  older  literature  see  Fabricius-Harles,  iv.  721-727.  Comp. 
also  Freudenthal,  "Zur  Gcschichte  der  Auschauungen  iiber  die  jiidisch- 
hellenistische  Religionsphilosopliie  "  {Monatsschr.  fur  Gtsch.  und  Wisscnsch. 
des  Judenth.  1869,  pp.  399^21). 
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Frankel,  "Zur  Ethik  des  judisch-alexandrinischen  Philosophen   Philo" 

(^Monatsschr.  fixr  Gesch.  unci  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  18G7,  pp.  2-tl-252, 

281-297). 
Keim,  Gesch.  Jesn,  i.  208-225. 
Lipsius,  art.  "  Alexandrinische  Religionsphilosophie,"  in  Schenkel's  Bihel- 

lex.  i.  85-99. 
Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickluvg, 

Part  iii.  Div.  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  338-418. 
Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vum  Logos  in  der  griechischen  Philosophie  (1872),  pp. 

204-297. 
Stein,  Sieben  Biicher  zur  Geschichte  des  Platonismus,  Part  iii.  (1875)  pp. 

3-17. 
Soulier,  La  doctrine  du  Logos  chez  Pliilon  d\'Ucxandrie,  Turin  1876  (comp. 

T/ieol.  Litztg.  1877,  101). 
Keville,  Le  Logos  d'apres  Philon  d''Alexandrie,  Geneve  1877  (see  Bursian's 

Philol.  Jahresher.  xxi.  35  sq.).     The  same,  La  doctrine  du  Logos  dans 

le  quatrieme  evangile  et  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Philon,  Paris  1881. 
Nicolas,    "Etudes    sur  Philon    d'Alexandrie "    {Revue    de    Vhistoire    des 

religions,  vol.  v.  1882,  pp.  318-339 ;  vol.  vii.  1883,  pp.  145-164 ;  vol. 

viii.  1883,  pp.  468-488,  582-602,  756-772). 
Comp.  also  the  works  and  articles  mentioned  above,  p.  321  sq.,  of  Stein- 
hart,  J.  G.  Miiller,  Ewald,  Ueberweg,  Hausratb,  Siegfried,  Hamburger, 

Zockler. 

The  survey  already  given  of  PhiJo's  works  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  many-sidedness  of  his  culture  and  of  his  literary 
efforts.  That  which  applies  to  the  representatives  of  Judaeo- 
Hellenism  in  general,  viz.  that  they  combined  in  themselves 
both  Jewish  and  Hellenic  culture,  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
him.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Greek  philosophy  comes  the 
most  prominently  into  the  foreground. ^°^  Tie  was  a  man 
saturated  with  every  means  of  culture  afforded  in  his  age 
by  the  schools  of  the  Greeks.  His  diction  was  formed  by 
the  Greek  classical  authors ;  and  especially  "  may  the  influ- 
ence of  Plato's  works  upon  Philo  in  even  a  lexical  and 
phraseological  respect  be  called  very  considerable."  ^^^  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  Greek  poets  Homer, 

i*"  Comp.  on  this  and  especially  on  Philo's  linguistic  culture,  Siegfried, 
Philo  von  Alexandria,  pp.  31-141.     Also  Zeller,  iii,  2.  343  sqq. 
io«  Siegfried,  Philo,  p.  32. 
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Euripides  and  others,  whom  he  occasionally  quotes.^"  But 
it  is  the  philosophers  whom  he  most  highly  esteem?  He 
calls  Plato  "  the  great ;  "  ^"^  Parmenides,  Empedoclp  'eno 
Cleanthes   are  in   his   e3'es   divine   men    and  form  cred 

society .^"^     But  it  is  his  own  view  of  the  world  life, 

which  shows  more  than  aught  else  how  highly  i.-.-f^^  pj,j)ued 
the  Greek  philosophers.  It  agrees  in  the  most  essential 
points  with  the  great  teachers  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  Philo  has 
so  profoundly  absorbed  their  doctrines  and  so  peculiarly 
worked  them  np  into  a  new  whole,  as  himself  to  belong  to 
the  series  of  Greek  philosophers.  His  system  may  on  the 
whole  be  entitled  an  eclectic  one,  Platonic,  Stoic,  and  'Neo- 
Pythogorean  doctrines  being  the  most  prominent.  Just  in 
proportion  as  now  one  now  the  other  was  embraced,  has  he 
been  designated  at  one  time  a  Platonist,  at  another  a  Pytlia- 
gorean}^^  He  might  just  as  correctly  be  called  a  Stoic,  for  the 
influence  of  Stoicism  was  at  least  as  strong  upon  him  as  that 
of  Platonism  or  ISTeo-Pythagoreanism."^ 

Notwithstanding  however   this   profound    appropriation   of 

^''^  A  list  of  Greek  classics  quoted  by  Philo  is  given  by  Grossmaun, 
Quaestioncs  Philoncae,  i.  p.  5.     Siegfried,  Philo,  p.  i;37  sqq. 

^08  j)e  providcntia,  ii.  42,  p.  77,  ed.  Aucher  (Richter,  Sth  small  vol.). 
Comp.  also  Quod  omnis  probiis  liber,  ii.  447,  Manrrey  (Richter,  Sth  small 
vol.),  where,  according  to  the  cod.  Mcdlceus  (one  of  the  best  manuscripts), 
Tov  lipuTXTOv  TLTiXTcoi/x  Is  tlic  reading  instead  of  rov  'hiyvpa-xTov  Tl'hd.ruua.. 

1"^  De  providcntia,  ii.  48,  p.  79,  ed.  Aucher  (Richter,  Sth  small  vol.) : 
Pai'menides,  Empedocles,  Zeno,  Cleanthes' aliiqne  divi  homines  ac  vchit 
verus  quidam  proprieque  sacer  coetus.  Comp.  Qnod  omnis  prohiis  liber,  ii. 
444,  Mang.  (Ricliter,  Sth  small  vol.):  tov  tuu  llvfixyopitui/  iepurxTOi/  Slxaov. 

^i**  A  Platonist  in  the  well-known  proverb  :  >J  H'hoc.zuv  (pi'Ac^vil^u  »)  <1>/A(yy 
'TT'hetTuvH^ii  (llieronymus,  vir.  illustr.  c.  11.  iSuidas,  Lex.  s.v.  <bi'huv. 
Photius,  Bibliotheca  cod.  lOS).  Clemens  Alex,  calls  him  a  Pythagorean, 
and  that  in  the  two  passages  in  which  he  is  characterizing  his  philosophical 
tendency,  <S^j'o??i.  i.  IS.  72:  "hix  Tro'K'huii  6  Hvdayuoitog  vTohitKwat  <t>t\uu. 
Strom,  ii.  19,  100:  ug  (pnaiv  6  Tlvdxyopsio?  <^i'hui/.  Eusebius  brings 
forward  both  his  Platonism  and  his  Pythagoreanism,  //.  E.  ii.  4.  3:  fx.a.'hwTc* 
T'/ju  KXToi  U'AXTUvx  Kxl  TLv&xyopxi/  i^r'hoiKu;  xyuyyiv. 

"^  Zuller  and  Utilize  in  particular  have  pointed  out  the  strong  influence 
of  Stoicism.  Stein  in  opposition  to  them  seeks  to  lay  more  stress  on 
Platonism.  But  cump.  Ileinze,  Theol.  Litztg.  1877,  112  (in  the  discussion 
on  Stein's  Ge.^chichte  dcs  riitlonisnins). 
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Greek  pliilosophy,  Philo  remained  a  Jew :  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  make  him  unfaithful  to  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  Nor  must  his  Jewish  education  be  depreciated  in 
presence  of  the  philosophical  culture,  which  certainly  appears 
the  more  prominent."^  He  was  not  indeed  Jiuent  in  the 
Hebrcio  tongue,  and  he  read  the  Old  Testament  exclusively 
in  the  Greek  translation.  Still  he  had  a  respectable  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  as  is  shown  by  his  numerous  etymologies, 
which  indeed  often  appear  absurd  to  us,  but  are  in  truth  not 
worse  than  those  of  the  Palestinian  Eabbis.^^^  He  had 
indeed  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Palestinian  Halachah. 
But  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  it  is  proved,  not 
only  by  a  single  decided  intimation,"*  but  especially  by  his 
whole  work  de  specialibus  legibus}^^  In  the  Haggadic  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  he  was  quite  a  master.  For  the  whole 
of  his  allegorical  commentary  is  with  respect  to  form  nothing 
else  than  a  transference  of  the  method  of  the  Palestinian 
Midrash  to  the  region  of  Hellenism.  It  is  just  by  this  means 
that  Philo  gains  the  possibility  of  showing,  that  his  philo- 
sophical doctrine  already  exists  in  the  Old  Testament.  Many 
close  approximations  are  also  found  with  respect  to  substance, 
though  these  are  much  slighter  than  the  agreement  in 
method."^  For  his  legendary  embellishment  of  the  life  of 
Moses,  Philo  expressly  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  irpea- 
^vrepoi,  who  "  always  combined  oral  tradition  with  what  was 
read  aloud.""' 

112  Comp.  Siegfried,  pp.  142-159. 

lis  Comp.  the  collections  of  Vallarsi  and  Siegfried  named  above  (note 
103). 

11*  Euseb.  Praep.evang.  viii.  7.  6  (from  the  first  book  of  the  Hypothctlca). 
Philo  having  here  given  by  way  of  example  a  series  of  commands,  says 
there  are  also  fivpix  aXKcc  iivl  rovrot;,  '6a»  kxI  I-ttI  dypuipuv  iduv  x.xi  vo/atfiuu, 
Kuv  rol;  uofiif^ois  aiiTol;. 

115  See  above,  p.  343,  and  Ritter's  work,  Philo  und  die  Ilalacha,  1879, 
there  named ;  also  Siegfried,  p.  145. 

11"  Comp.  Siegfried,  p.  145  sqq.  Also  much  in  Frankel,  Ueber  den 
Einfluss  der  paldstinischen  Exegese  auf  die  alexandrinische  Hemicneutik 
(1S51),  especially  pp.  190-200. 

11^    Vita  Mosis,  Ub.  i.  §  1  (Mang.  ii.  81) :  '  Aaa'  lyayi  .  .  ,  tx  ^ipl  t6v 
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Pliilo  has  nowhere  given  a  systematic  statement  of  his 
system.  He  has  at  most  developed  single  points,  such  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  with  some  degree 
of  connection.  As  a  rule  he  gives  the  ideas  he  has  worked 
out,  in  conjunction  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
is  consistent  with  the.  formal  principle  of  his  whole  theology, 
viz.  the  assumption  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  Thorah  of  Moses  is  to  him,  as  to  every  Jew,  the 
supreme,  nay  the  sole  and  absolutely  decisive  authority :  a 
perfect  revelation  of  Divine  wisdom.  Every  word  written  in 
Holy  Scripture  by  Moses  is  a  divine  declaration."*  Hence  no 
word  in  it  is  without  definite  meaning."^  The  Scriptures  also 
of  the  other  prophets  in  conjunction  with  tliose  of  Moses 
contain  Divine  revelations.  For  all  the  prophets  are  God's 
interpreters,  who  makes  use  of  them  as  instruments  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will.^^^     "With  this  formal  principle 

ciu^pot  f/.ri'jvau,  /notSuu  uvrd  kxI  sk  jot:l'huv  7uv  Ispcjv  .  .  .  x.xl  mx-pcc  tivui 
KTTO  TOW  id'jovg  -TrpiafivTipuv.  T«  yup  y^iyiit^ivcx.  roi;  ccvxytuuaKo^ui-joi;  ceil 
ovvv(pxtvov. 

118  Yita  Mosis,  ii.  163,  ed.  Mangey  (Richter,  4th  small  vol.)  :  Ovx.  oLyvaZi 
y.iv  oj/i/,  if  —otuToe,  ila\  xP^i^f^ol  ooet  Iv  tcci;  UpoLi;  fiifiy^oi;  u.vot.yiypcii,7:icti  %o/!ff- 
SivTi;  o<'  ociiTCiV  (.sc/7.  'Muvaiu;;^. 

113  In  I)e  pyofugis,  i  554,  Mangey  (Richter,  3rd  small  vol.),  we  are  told 
of  Philo,  that  the  expression  ^xviiru  dxvuTovadxt  instead  of  the  simple 
^xvxToZa$»t,  Ex.  xxi.  12,  disquieted  him,  because  he  well  knew,  on  vioirrov 
bjo^x  ovoiv  ri6mt«. — For  other  examples  see  De  Cherubim,  i.  149,  Mangey 
(Richter,  1st  small  vol.).  De  agricnltura  Noe,  i.  300,  Mangey  (Richter,  2nd 
buiall  vol.). 

120  The  extent  of  Philo's  Canon  cannot,  be  defined  as  to  details.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  Thorah  of  Moses  has  in  his  view  quite  a  different 
importance  to  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  the  latter  also,  i.e.  the  most 
important  of  the  Nebiim  and  Kethubim,  are  quoted  by  him  as  prophetic 
and  sacred  writings.  For  further  particulars  see  Gfrbrer,  i.  46  sqq.  On 
tiie  inspiration  of  the  prophets  see  De  monarchia,  ii.  222,  Mang.  (Richter,  4th 
small  vol.)  :  z-po^yirn;  dio^op/iro;  StaT^tu  kxI  '7rpo(f/>rivjn,  "hiyuv  f^ev  oi'xs/o* 
ovZiu'  ovie  yxp,  ii  'hiyn,  Ivuxrxi  KXraKxfitlu  oys  KXTtxif^ivo;  ovtu;  Kctl 
ivdovatuv.  "Oax  Ss  £»jxs<t«/,  "htiMvairxt  x.»6x7rip  vr:o^xh.'hnvTn;  iripov. 
'  Kpfinvii:  yxp  iiaiv  o/  '77po(fviTXt  diov  x.xTxxpufjt,ivov  TO<f  iKSiuuv  cpyxuoi;  Toog 
n'huaiv  uu  civ  'i6ihv}'}yi.  Comp.  also  De  spccialibux  legibiu<,  ii.  343,  Mangey 
(Richter,  5th  small  vol.).  Qnix  rcruin  divinarum  hercs.  i.  511,  Mangey 
( liichter,  3rd  small  vol.).  For  more  on  Philo's  doctrine  of  inspiration  see 
Gliorer,  i.  54-08. 
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of  the  absolute  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  especially  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  is  connected  the  further  assumption  that  all 
true  wisdom  was  actually  contained  just  in  this  source  of  all 
knowledge.      In  other  words,  Philo  deduces  formally  from  the 
Old  Testament  all  those  philosophical  doctrines  which  he  had 
in    fact    appropriated   from   the  Greek  philosophers.    Not  in 
Plato,  Pythagoras  and  Zeno,  but  above  all  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  is  to  be  found  the  deepest  and  most  perfect  instruction 
concerning  things  divine  and  human.      In  them  was  already 
comprised  all  that  was  good  and  true,  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers subsequently  taught.      Thus  Moses  is  the  true  teacher 
of  mankind,  and  it  is  from  him — as  Philo,  like  Aristobulus,  pre- 
supposes— that  the  Greek  philosophers  derived  their  wisdom.^^^ 
The  scientific  means  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Philo  to 
adhere  to  and  carry  out  these  assumptions  is  allegorical  inter- 
pretation}^^    This  was  no  invention  of  Philo,  but  one  which 
had  already  been  perfected  and  wielded  by  others.^^^     Hence 
it    was    for    him    a    quite    self-evident    process,    which    he 
nowhere  thought  it  necessary  to  justify,  although  he  occasion- 
ally extols  its  value  and  declares  it  indispensable.     By  the 
help  of  this  process  he  was  able  to  read  out  of  the  primitive 
history    of    Genesis    those    profound    philosophical    theories, 
especially  in  the  department  of  Psychology  and  Ethic,  which 
really  grew  up  in  the  soil  of  Greek  philosophy.     The  most 
external  occurrences  of  scriptural  history  become  in  his  hands 
mines   of    instruction   concerning    the    supreme   problems   of 
human  existence. 

Only  by  means  of  this  method  could  the  clouUe  mission  be 
in  fact  fulfilled  which  Philo  saw  allotted  to  him.  He  thus 
became  to  his  Jewish  co-religionists,  with  whom  he  shared 
the    presupposition   of    the  Divine  authority    of  the  Mosaic 

121  So  Heraclitus  {Leg.  alltgor.  i.  65,  Mang.,  Richter,  1st  small  vol.  Quis 
nrum  divinarum  heres.  i.  503,  Maug.,  Richter,  8rd  small  vol.).  Zeuo  {Quod 
omnis probus  liber,  ii.  454,  Mang.,  Richter,  5th  small  vol.). 

122  Comp.  Gfrorer,  i.  68-113.  Zeller,  iii.  2.  346-352;  and  especially 
Siegfried,  Fhilo,  pp.  160-197. 

123  Zeller,  iii.  2.  265  sq. 
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law,  the  medium  of  the  philosophic  culture  of  the  Greeks ; 
showing  them,  that  Moses  had  taught  just  what  appeared 
to  him  true  and  valuable  in  Greek  philosophy.  On  the  other 
liand  he  proved  to  the  Greeks  by  the  same  means,  that 
all  the  knowledge  and  intuition,  for  which  they  so  highly 
esteemed  their  own  philosophers,  were  already  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Moses.  It  was  not  they  but  Moses,  who  was 
both  the  best  of  lawgivers  and  the  first  and  greatest  of 
})hilosophers.  These  two  tendencies  are,  it  may  be  plainly 
perceived,  the  mainsprings  of  Philo's  extensive  literary 
activity.  Being  himself  both  Jew  and  Greek  he  desired  to 
act  upon  both,  to  make  the  Jews  Greeks  and  the  Greeks 
Jews.  His  religious  assumptions  are  in  the  first  place  those 
of  Judaism  with  its  belief  in  revelation.  But  these  religious 
assumptions  underwent  a  powerful  and  peculiar  modification 
by  the  elements  which  he  derived  from  the  Greek  philosopliy. 
And  as  he  combined  both  in  himself,  he  desired  to  set  up  a 
propaganda  on  both  sides. 

No  strictly  completed  system  of  Philo  can  in  truth  be 
spoken  of.  The  elements,  of  which  his  view  of  the  world 
is  compounded,  are  too  heterogeneous  to  form  a  strictly 
completed  unity.  Nevertheless  his  several  views  exhibit  a 
connected  whole,  whose  members  mutually  condition  one 
another.  In  the  following  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  whole,  we  shall  leave  out  of  consideration  his  specifically 
Jewish  assumptions  and  confine  ourselves  to  his  philosophical 
views.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  standpoint  is  just 
this,  that  his  philosophy,  i.e.  his  entire  view  of  the  world, 
may  be  completely  stated  without  the  necessity  of  mention- 
in"  any  Jewish,  particularistic  notions.  His  Judaism  virtually 
consists  in  the  formal  claim,  that  the  Jewish  people  are  by 
reason  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  in  possession  of  the  higlust 
religious  knowledge — one  might  almost  say  of  the  true  religious 
illumination.  In  a  material  respect  Greek  views  have  gained 
the  upper  hand.  For  even  his  theology  is  only  so  far  Jewish 
as  to  insist  on  monotheism  and  on  the  worship  of  God  apart 
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from  images.  In  this  however  it  stands  in  opposition  only 
to  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  religions,  but  not  to  the  idea 
of  God  of  Greek  ijliilosopliy,  which  on  the  contrary  Philo 
very  closely  follows.  Thus  his  Judaism  is  already  very 
powerfully  modified.  Moreover  the  specifically  Jewish,  i.e. 
the  particularistic  notions  are  embraced  by  him  in  a  form 
which  is  tantamount  to  their  denial.  It  is  just  this  v/hich 
makes  it  possible,  entirely  to  disregard  them  in  a  sketch  of  his 
view  of  the  world.^^* — The  following  survey  follows  chiefly 
the  excellent  exposition  of  Zeller,  certainly  the  best  we  now 
have. 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  God}'^^  The  fundamental  thought  from 
which  Philo  starts,  is  that  of  the  dualism  of  God  and  the 
world.  God  alone  is  good  and  perfect,  the  finite  as  such  is 
imperfect.  All  determinations,  which  are  adapted  to  finite 
existence,  are  therefore  to  be  denied  of  God.  He  is  eternal, 
unchangeable,  simple,  free,  self-sufficing.^"*'       He  is  not   only 

12*  With  regard  to  detail  tlie  following  remarks  may  suffice.  Philo 
firmly  adheres  to  the  ohUgadon  of  the  Mosaic  laiv.  But  only  because  it  is  in 
his  eyes  the  most  perfect,  just  and  reasonable,  because  its  moral  demands 
are  always  the  purest,  its  social  institutions  the  best  and  most  humane,  its 
religious  ceremonies  the  most  consistent  with  the  Divine  intelligence.  In 
this  sense  it  is  that  he  exhibits  it  in  his  work  de  Kpecialihus  legihus.  He  also 
adheres  to  the  prenxiative  of  the  Jewish  people :  the  Jews  are  the  privileged 
people  of  God  (Gfrorer,  i.  486  sq.  Diihue,  i.  428  sq.).  But  they  owe 
their  privileges  to  their  own  and  their  forefathers'  virtues.  God  makes  no 
distinction  between  men  as  such.  Hence  too  the  Messianic  promise,  i.e. 
the  promise  of  earthly  prosperity,  to  whicJi  also  Philo  adheres  (see  §  29), 
applies  not  to  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  but  to  all  who  are  converted 
from  idolatry  to  the  only  true  God  (see  especially  de  execrationibus,  §  8, 
Mang.  ii.  4:j5).  AYe  see  that  Jewish  particularism  is  here  everywhere 
iu  course  of  dissolution.  Judaism  is  on  the  contrary  the  best  religion  just 
because  it  is  cosmopolitan  (comp.  below,  note  179). 

125  Comp.  Gfrorer,  i.  113  sqq.  Dahne,  i.  114  sqq.  Zeller,  iii,  2,  pp. 
353-3C0. 

126  Eternal,  dioio;,  De  mundi  opifcio,  i.  3,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol  5)  ; 
De  caritate,  ii.  386,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  5),  and  elsewhere.  Unchange- 
ahle,  eirpi-xTo?,  De  Cherubim,  i.  142,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1)  ;  Legum 
aihgoriae,  i.  53,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1),  and  the  whole  work  Quod 
dens  sit  immutabilis,  i.  272  sqq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  2). — Simple, 
et'T^'Kovg,   Legum  oUegor.  i.  66,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1). — Free,  De 
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free  from  human  faults,  but  exalted  above  all  human  virtues, 
He  is  better  than  the  good  and  the  beautiful.^"  Nay,  since 
every  determination  would  be  a  limitation,  He  is  devoid  of 
qualities  aTroto?,  without  a  nroioTTjq^'^^  and  thus  His  nature  is 
undefinable.  We  can  only  say  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is.^^^ — 
It  is  true  that  together  with  these  purely  negative  definitions, 
which  advance  almost  to  an  absence  of  attributes,  is  found  also 
a  series  of  positive  assertions  on  the  nature  of  God,  by  which 
assertions  of  the  former  kind  are  again  abolished.  This  con- 
tradiction however  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  the  object 
of  this  assertion  of  an  absence  of  attributes  is  merely  to 
remove  all  limitation,  all  imperfection  from  God.  And 
therefore  Philo  makes  no  difficulty  in  placing  beside  it  the 
other  assertion :  that  all  perfection  is  conibined  in  God  and 
derived  from  Him,  He  fills  and  comprises  every thing.^^°     All 

somnii.t,  L  692,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  3).  —  Self-sufficing,  x'>fiC'^' 
otfOswof  TO  TTupdc'Trxv,  kxvTu  tKctvo;,  uvrapKiaT»To;  ixvru,  Legum  allegor. 
i.  66,  Maug.  (Ricbter,  small  vol.  1)  ;  De  mutatione  nnminum,  i.  582,  Mang. 
(Richter,  small  vol.  3)  ;  De  fortitudine,  ii.  377,  Mang.  (Richter,  small 
vol.  5). 

127  Demundi  opifrio,  i.  2,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1)  :  6  tuv  o'Auv  vov; 
— liAiKOiuiaTXTo;  x«i  ccKpxt(pviarxTOi,  uptirTuv  n  ij  doSTVi  Kxi  npitTTUu  ij 
iTriaryiiari  kxi  Kpshruv  ij  xiiro  to  xyxdov  xxi  xvro  to  x.x'hov. 

^'^^  Legum  allcgoriae,  i.  50,  Mang.  (Richter,  snaall  vol.  1):  x-oio; — 6 
6i6g. — Ibid.  i.  5S '.  6  yxp  vi  'ttoiotyitx  oiofuvos  ixfiiv  tov  6iov  i)  ft,yi  ivx  uvxt 
»J  f^vi  xyivvmov  x,xl  x(fSxprov  jj  ^15  xrpiTTTOv,  ixvrov  xOiku  ov  diou. — Quod  deus 
sit  immutahilif!,  i.  281,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  2)  :  God  must  be  -with- 
drawn from  all  determination  (quality)  {iKiSi^Sx^nu — Trxtrng  ttoiotyitos). 

129  Vita  Mosis,  ii.  92,  .Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  4):  'O  hi-  To  fch 
vpZrov  "hiyi,  (p/)ff/y,  xiiTol;'  'Eyiy  il,ut  6  au,  'ivx  fcxdiivng  ^ixfopxv  ovto;  ti  kxi 
fc^  ovTO;  vpQdxvxOtQxy^Suaiv^  Ui  oi/Oiv  ouofAX  iir  iuoi  to  -TTxpxTTxv  x,vpio- 
"hoyiirxi,  f  f^ovcfi  vpoffiari  to  ehxi. —  Quod  dcus  sit  immutabilis,  i.  282, 
Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  2):  0'  8'  xpx  oi/oe  ru  vu  x.xTx'K-rii^To;,  6Vj  jt*^ 
KXrx  TO  nvxi  f^ovov.  "T^xp^i;  yxp  iaff  0  x.XTX'hx/afixvof^.iv  xvtov,  to  ds 
Xc-tpU  inrxp^iu;  oi/liv. — De  mutationc  nominum,  i.  580,  Mang.  (Richter,  small 
vol.  3). — De  somniis,  i.  655,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  3). 

13"  Legum  allegoriae,  i.  52,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1)  :  rx  fciv  x'KKa 
iTtihiv)  Kxl  'ipyjinx  kxi  Kivx  ovtx  ■z-Xyjpuv  kx\  '7ripi(x,uv,  xut6<;  Si  vir  oi/isvos 
xK'hov  TTipii^^ofiii/os,  XTi  it;  Kxl  TO  -TTctv  xvTo;  uv. — Ibid.  i.  88,  Maug. : 
Wxvrx  yxp  TrsTrT^tipuKii/  6  6i6;,  kxI  Oix  ttxutuv  iis'Kii'hvdev,  kxi  Kivov  oi/di 
ioYiuov  xTo'Ki'Aonriv  ixvrou. — Ibid.  i.  97,  Mang. — De  confusionc  linguarumi 
i.  426    Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  2).  — Z>c   migratione  Abrahami,  L  4G6, 
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perfection  in  the  creature  is  derived  solely  and  only  from 
Him."' 

2.  The  Intermediate  Bcings}^^  God,  as  the  absolutely 
Perfect,  cannot  enter  into  direct  contact  with  matter.  All 
contact  therewith  would  defile  Him."*  An  acting  therefore 
of  God  upon  the  world  and  in  the  world  is  according  to  Philo 
only  possible  through  the  intervention  of  intermediate  causes, 
of  interposing  powers  who  establish  an  intercourse  between 
God  and  the  world.  For  the  more  precise  definition  of 
these  intermediate  beings,  four  notions,  suited  to  this 
purpose,  offered  themselves  to  Philo;  two  belonging  to  the 
philosophical,  two  to  the  religious  region.  These  were  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  the  Stoic  doc^trine  of  active  causes, 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  angels,  and  the  Ch'eeh  doctrine  of 
daemons.  All  these  elements,  but  chiefly  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  powers,  were  used  by  Philo  in  constructing  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  intermediate  beings.  Before  the  creation  of  this 
world  of  the  senses,  he  teaches,  God  created  the  spiritual  types 
of  all  things."*  These  types  or  ideas  must  however  be  con- 
ceived of  as  active  causes,  as  powers  which  bring  disordered 
matter  into  order."'     It  is  by  means  of  these  spiritual  powers 

Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  2). — De  somniis,  i.  630,  Mang.  (Richter,  small 
vol.  3).— Gfrbrer,  i.  123  sqq. — Dahne,  i.  282  sqq. 

^^^  Legum   allcg.  i.  44,  Mang.    (Richter,  small  vol.   1)  :    Yluvirxt  ydp 

(ivhiTTon  'T^atuv  6  ho;,  kXA'  uaTrtp  ihiov  to  x,xiiiv  ■srt/jSoV,  *«'  x'*""?  ''"^  "^^Xi-^^i 
oi/ra  x,»i  Siov  to  •ttohiW  kxI  ttoTw  ye  [/.ocKhov .,  oau  Kxi  TOt;  oi'K'hoi;  oiT^ctaiv 
dpx'^  ToD  opoiv  uartu. 

132  Comp.  Gfrbrer,  i.  143  sqq.  Dalme,  i.  161  sqq.,  202  sqq.  Zeller,  iii. 
2,  pp.  360-370.     Keferstein's  above-named  Monograph. 

133  j)g  victimas  offerentibiis,  ii.  261,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  4) :  'E^ 
ix.il i/ri;  yoip  [t^j  vTijIs]  "kocvt  iyivvnaiv  6  diog,  oiix,  kipx-Trrof^ivos  uutos'  ou  yeip 
^v  6i^ii  oc-JTilpov  Kul  "TrafvpfcivYi;  v'Kyi;,-ipxv£iv  tou  I'd/aovx  x.»t  fioix,ccpiov. 

13*  De  mundi  opificio,  i,  4,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1)  :  TLpoT^xficov  ydp 

6  6iOi    UTi   SiO;,   OTt    fllfCYl/^X    KX'KOS)  OVX,  oil/  -TTOTi    yiVOITO    KXhW    ^1%*    'TTOl.pxhily- 

/icxTO;,  oi/^s  ri  ruv  eciadriTUV  ccwttxitiov,  o  fivi  Trpog  oLpy^i-rvudv  x»l  uoyityiv  ioixv 
d-TritKOviaSn,  fiov'h-ndils  rou  opxrov  rovrovl  noafcov  ^nf^tovpyiiaui, 
"Trpoi^iTVTrov  rou  uoyitov,  "iv»  )CPUfievos  daufixru)  x,xl  dionCiarciru  vxpx- 
diiyfiXTt,  TO!/  acofiXTiMv  TOVTOV  ccTTipyccayiTXi,  'Trpia^vTipov  viurepov  xTrnKoviafix, 
ToaxvTX  'TTipii^oi/TX  xldSfiTX  yiUYi,  oaxTTip  Iv  iKiivu  voT/xx.  Couip.  the  work 
De  mundi  opificio. 

135  De  victimas  offerentibiis,  ii.  261,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  4)  :  T«<f 
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that  God  acts  iu  the  world.  They  are  His  ministers  and 
vicegerents,  the  ambassadors  and  mediums  between  God  and 
things  finite/^*'  the  \070t  or  partial  powers  of  the  universal 
reason/^'^  By  ]\Ioses  they  are  called  angels,  by  the  Greeks 
daemons."'  If  according  to  this  they  appear  to  be  conceived 
of  as  independent  hypostases,  nay  as  personal  beings,  other 
assertions  again  forbid  us  to  take  them  for  decidedly  such. 
It  is  expressly  said,  tha.t  they  exist  only  in  the  Divine 
thought.^^'*  They  are  designated  as  the  infinite  powers  of  the 
infinite  God,""  and  thus  regarded  as  an  inseparable  portion  of 
the  Divine  existence.  But  it  would  again  be  a  mistake,  on 
the  ground  of  these  assertions  to  deny  definitely  the  personi- 
fication of  the  \6joc  or  tvvd^ei<i.  The  truth  is  just  this,  that 
Philo  conceived  of  them  hoth  as  independent  hypostases  and  as 
immanent  determinations  of  the  Divine  existence.  And  it  is  an 
apt  remark  of  Zeller's,  that  this  contradiction  is  necessarily 
required  by  the  premisses  of  Philo's  system.  "  He  combines 
both  definitions  without  observing  their  contradiction,  nay  he 

ei(TUf4,UT0is  ^vi/xf4,satv,  uv  ervfcov  oi/ofcec  ul  lokott,  x.ocTSxP'^i<'BiTO  TrpoV  to 
•yivo?  iKcttTTOu  riiu  ocpy^oTTovaetv  "Kx^tlu  fcop^f'/fy. — De  monarchia,  ii.  218  so[., 
Mang.  (Richter,  gmall  vol.  4). 

13''  De  Abrffhamo,  ii.  17  sq.,  Mang.  (liichter,  small  vol.  4)  :  lepxl  kxI  Select 
(piaiti,  v'Trdhtot.x.ovoi  x.a.1  inrcipxQt  rou  Trpinov  Siov. — De  S0m7iiis,  i.  C42,  Maiig. 
(Richter,  small  vol.  3). 

i^''  Legum  alleg.  i.  122,  Afang.  (Richtor,  sni;ill  vol.  1)  :  tov;  oiy/O.ov; 
net't  "hoyovi  ainov. — De  somniis,  i.  631,  Mang.  (Richter,  3):  rovj  ictvroi/ 
/.oyoff  iTTiKCivpix;  ivSKCt  ruv  (pi7^ecpiT6)v  oiTvti(TTiK\ii. — Ihid.  i.  040  :  \^vx^'  ^^ 
iiaiv  ddxvuroi  oi  'Koyot  oZrot. — On  the  identity  of  the  Xo'yo' with  the  ideas 
see  Heinze,  Lehrc  vom  Logos,  p.  220. 

138  2)e  somniis,  i.  638,  Mang.  (Richter,  3)  :  eiSuvce.Toti  hoyoig,  oC;  x.oi'huu 
idoz  d.yyi'Kw,. — Ibid.  i.  642  :  rxvTct;  (viz.  pure  souls)  oaiccovx;  //.iv 
oi  oi'KKoi  (f:iXcao(pQi,  6  Se  Upo;  Xoyo;  d.yyk'Kav;  nudi  kx'Kuu. — Dc  gigantibus, 
i.  2G3,  Mang.  (Kiciiter,  2)  :    Ov;  oiX'hoi  (piT^orjolpoi  Cxi/^couxi,  xyyi'Kov;  Muvaii; 

Uu6iV    6'JOUU.i^illl'     IpV^xl    oi    ildl    KXTX  TO'J   diOX   "TZtTOUiUXl. 

129  j)q  vmndi  ojiijicio,  i.  4,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  As  the  itleal  city,  whose 
plan  the  artist  sketches,  exists  only  in  his  mind,  toj»  xvrov  t^oVoi/  ovoi  6  h. 
Tuv  itiu'j  x&Vjtcof  xKKov  XV  t)cot  Tovou  ij  rou  Suou  'hoyou  tou  txvtx  OiXKoa- 
fcriaxvTX. — Jbid.  i.  5,  Mang.  :  E/  Si  rt;  iSeT^r.asi;  yvfivorinoi;  xp^"*"^'^' 
roi;  6t>6f4,xatv,  oi/Oiv  »v   iTtpou  ti'voi  zov   uor-6v   nyxt   Kiaf/.Qu,  i}  ^Jtoy   'Aoyov  ijo/i 

KfjOfiO'TTOIOVVTO;. 

'•*"  De  ttacrijiriis  Abclis  ct  Caini,  1.  173,  Mang.  (Richter,  1)  :  umciypxTo; 
yxp  6  Gio:;,  xTTtpiypxi^ot  kx'i  xi  Ouuuf^ii.  uizov. 
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is  unaLle  to  observe  it,  because  otherwise  the  intermediary 
role  assigned  to  the  Divine  powers  would  be  forfeited,  even 
that  double  nature,  by  reason  of  which  they  are  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  identical  with  God,  that  a  participation  in  the 
Deity  may  by  their  means  be  possible  to  the  finite,  and  on 
the  other  hand  different  from  Him,  that  the  Deity,  notwith- 
standing this  participation,  may  remain  apart  from  all  contact 
with  the  world."  "^ 

With  this  ambiguous  view  of  the  nature  of  tlie  Bvvdfiet^, 
the  question  as  to  their  origin  must  also  necessarily  remain 
undecided.  It  is  true  that  Philo  frequently  expresses  himself 
in  an  emanistic  sense.  But  yet  he  never  distinctly  formulates 
the  doctrine  of  emanation.'^'  The  number  of  the  Bvvdfiei^  is 
in  itself  unlimited  "'  Yet  Philo  sometimes  gives  calculations, 
when  comprising  the  individual  powers  under  certain  notions  of. 
species.^**  He  mostly  distinguishes  two  supreme  powers  :  good- 
ness and  might^''  which  again  are  combined  and  reconciled  by 
the  Divine  Logos,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
powers  at  all,  is  the  chief  of  all,  the  root  from  which  the  rest 
proceed,  the  most  universal  intermediary  between  God  and  the 
world,  that  in  which  are  comprised  all  the  operations  of  God."" 

"1  Philosophie  der  Grleclien,  iii.  2,  p.  365. 

142  Comp.  Zeller,  pp.  S6Q-o60.—Emanhtlc,  e.g.  Be  profngis,  \.  575, 
J*Iang.  (Richter,  3)  :  God  is  vi  7rpsal3vrci.ryi  ■^r-^iy-Jj.  Kcx.1  fi^Tzor  lU-kcoi. 
Tcuvccp  avy.-Kot.v^a,  toZtou  Koa.uov  6i^/3p»<7£.— Also  De  somniis,  i.  688,  Mang. 
(Richter,  3). 

i«  De  sacrificiis  Ahelis  et  Caini,  i.  173,  Mang.  (Richter,  1)  :  d^ipiyou^oi 
ui  lvv»f^ug.—De  confusione  Unguarum,  i.  431,  Maug.  (Richter,  2)  :  Ei;  ciu 
6  Siog  ci,uvSi;T0vs  Vipi  uutou  iyjzi  ovi/cii-ciig. 

"*  In  de  profugis,  i.  560,  Mang.  (Richter,  3),  he  counts  in  all  six,  viz. 
besides  the  Suo;  T^oyo;  the  five  following:  i)  Tror-jr/y-i  ii  fixai-hm-l  ij  Taiu;, 
i]  vo,uo6eTtx.7i,  .  .  .  (the  last  is  wanting). 

"«  'Aycc^oTYii  and  dpxv  (De  CheruUm,  i.  144,  Mang.,  Richter,  1 ;  De 
sacrificiis  Ahelis  et  Caini,  i.  173,  Mang.,  Richter,  1),  ivf-pysaia  and 
i,ye/^Qvtcc,  or  i}  x»ptjrty.7i  and  ii  fixai7.i>c-Ji  (both  de  somniis,l  645,  Mang., 
Richter,  3),  ij  svspyirt;  and  'h  x-oT^aaTTiptos  (de  victimas  offerentihus,  u. 
258,  Mang.,  Richter,  4),  also  vi  -tt o i y}r i x, tj  and  tj  fixai'Atx.^  (because  God 
created  the  world  in  consequence  of  His  goodness,  so  de  Abrahamo,  ii.  Ii), 
Jilang.,  Richter,  4.      Vita  il/o.si.s',  ii.  150,  Mang.,  Richter,  4). 

i-i^  De  profugis,  i.  560,  ]\Iang.  (Richter,  3).  Qmest.  in  Exod.  ii.  68, 
p.  514  sq.  (Richter,  7).     Contrary  to  Zeller,  who  attempts  to  understand 
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3.  The  Lofjos}*^  "  By  the  Logos  Pliilo  understands  the 
power  of  God  or  the  active  Divine  intellirjence  in  general ;  he 
designates  it  as  the  idea  which  comprises  all  other  ideas,  the 
power  which  comprises  all  powers  in  itself,  as  the  entirety  of  the 
supersensuous  world  or  of  the  Divine  powers."  ^^^  It  is  neither 
uncreated  nor  created  after  the  manner  of  finite  things."*  It 
is  the  vicegerent  and  ambassador  of  God ;  ^'''  the  angel  or 
archangel  which  delivers  tO'  us  the  revelations  of  God ;  ^^^  the 
instrument  by  which  God  made  the  world.^^^  The  Logos  is 
thus  identified  with  the  creative  word  of  God.^"  But  not 
only  is  it  the  mediator  for  the  relations  of  God  to  the  world, 
but  also  for  the  relations  of  the  world  to  God,  The  Logjos 
is  the  High  Priest,  who  makes  intercession  for  the  world 
to  God.^^*  But  notwithstanding  this  apparently  undoubted 
personification  of  the  Logos,  what  has  been  said  above  of  the 
Divine  powers  in  general  applies  here  also.  "  The  definitions, 
which,  according  to  the  presuppositions  of  our  thought,  would 

certain  passages  as  saying,  that  the  Logos  is  to  be  conceived  of  not  as  the 
root,  but  as  the  product  or  result  of  the  two  supreme  powers  (p.  370)  ; 
see  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos,  p.  248  sqq. 

1^^  Couip.  Gfiorer,  i.  168-326.  Dahne,  i.  202  sqq.  Zeller,  iii.  2, 
pp.  370-38G,  and  the  above-named  Monographs,  especially  those  of  Heiuze 
and  Soulier. 

"8  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  371. 

^*^  Quis  rerum  divinarum  heres.  i.  501  sq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  3) :  ours  ccytp- 
vfiTog  ug  6  6ios  uv,  ovre  yaiuTfiros  ug  v(^us,  «AX«  fiioo;  tuv  Ax,pu)u,  ccf^^oTepoi; 
Of/.yjpsi'uv, 

^^'^   Quis  rer.  div.  her.  I.e.:  "Trpsofiivrri;  tcv  iyyefiovos  7rp6;  to  ^/tt^xooi*. 

*5^  Leg.  allegor.  1.  122,  Maug.  (Richter,  1)  :  t6u  oLyyiXov,  oV  hrt  >^6yo;. 
— De  confusione  lingunrum,  i.  427,  Mang.  (Richter,  2)  :  tov  TrpuToyouov  uv-ov 
Xoyo^j  fov  uyyihav  "TrpsajSuTotTOU,  u;  a.py(,ai,yyiK^<j  xniKvuvv^ov  C7rcip-^oi/rx. 
— De  .som;u"w,  i.  656,  Mang.  (Richter,  3). — Quis  rer.  dii>.  her.  i,  bOl,Ji». 
(Richter,  3). — Qnaest.  in  Exod.  ii.  13,  p.  476  (Richter,  7). 

*^-  Leg.  allegor.  i.  106,  Mang.  Jin.  (Richter,  1)  :  2x/ai  6i(iv  1=  6  "Koyoi 
ttb-ztiv  iOTiv,  ((I  KecSxTTip  opyxuu)  'xpoa-)cpinoxy'ivo;  tKoaf^OTroiei. — De  Cherubim, 
i.  162,  Mang.  (Richter,  1)  :  Euptljaii;  yxp  xiriov  fciv  xvtov  [tov  Koopcov]  rou 
6iov,  i/lp'  ov  yiyoHu'  v'hriv  ie  t«  riaaxpx  oto(X£<«,  «;  uv  avvncpocdrT  6pyxi/ov 
6e  'Xoyov  diov,  "hi  ov  KXTtax-ivxadn'  rii;  Oi  KXTxuKevii;  xhixv  TVin  dyxdo- 
Tirra  TOW  }irif^iovpy(jv. 

^^^3  Leg.  alleg.  i.  47,  ^fang.  (Richter,  1).  De  sacrif.  Abel,  et  Cain.  i.  165, 
Mang.  (Richter,  1).     Heinze,  Die  Lehre  voni  Logos,  p.  230. 

i«*  De  gigantibus,  i.  269,  Mang._/?n.  (Richter,  2)  :  o  xpxupi^;  "Koyo;  ivlix- 
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require  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  are  crossed  in  Philo  by 
such  as  make  it  impossible,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  mode 
of  conception  consists  in  his  not  perceiving  the  contradiction 
involved  in  making  the  idea  of  the  Logos  oscillate  obscurely 
between  personal  and  impersonal  being.  This  peculiarity  is 
equally  misunderstood,  when  Philo's  Logos  is  regarded  absolutely 
as  a  person  separate  from  God,  and  when  on  the  contrary  it  is 
supposed  that  it  only  denotes  God  under  a  definite  relation, 
according  to  the  aspect  of  His  activity.  According  to  Philo's 
opinion  the  Logos  is  both,  but  for  this  very  reason  neither 
one  nor  the  other  exclusively ;  and  he  does  not  perceive,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  combine  these  definitions  into  one  notion."  ^^* 
"  But  Philo  cannot  dispense  with  the'se  definitions.  With 
him  the  Logos,  like  all  the  Divine  powers,  is  only  necessary, 
because  the  supreme  God  Himself  can  enter  into  no  direct 
contact  with  the  finite ;  it  must  stand  between  the  tw-o  and 
be  the  medium  of  their  mutual  relation ;  and  how  can  it  be 
this  unless  it  were  different  from  both,  if  it  were  only  a 
certain  Divine  property  ?  In  this  case  we  should  have  again 
that  direct  action  of  God  upon  finite  things,  which  Philo 
declares  inadmissible.  On  the  other  hand  the  Logos  must 
now  indeed  be  again  identical  with  each  of  the  opposites 
which  it  was  to  reconcile,  it  must  likewise  be  a  property 
of  God  as  a  power  operative  in  the  world.  Philo  could  not 
without  contradiction  succeed  in  combininff  the  two."  ^^^ 

Philo  was,  as  it  seems,  the  first  to  postulate,  under  the 
name  of  the  Logos,  such  an  intermediate  being  between  God 

Tpi/isiv  d,i\  x,xl  (T)coXci^iiv  iv  rolg  xyiotg  ^a/icxci  ^vvxfcsuog. — De  migratione 
AhraTiami^  i.  462,  Mang.  (Richter, .  2)  :  tov  dpxiipex  "Koyav. — Be  profagis, 
i.  .562,  Mang.  (Richter,  3)  :  "hi'/ofay  yoipt  fov  ocpxupiot  ovx,  cLudpuTrov,  oOCKtx, 
"Koyov  6iiQV  iivoti,  irccvruv  ov)^  iKOvaiau  f^ovou,  oCKKoe,  kxI  ctKOvaiuv  otdi>iyjfi»TUv 
cifAiroxov, — Quis  rer.  div.  her.  i.  601,  Mang.  Jin.  (Richter,  3)  :  'O  S'  uinog 
iKiTYis  fiiti  iart  70V  di/Yirov  KYipxivovTog  cisi  vpoi  to  oL^&uprov. —  Vita  Mosis, 
ii.  155,  Mang.  (Richter,  4)  :   '' A.uce.yx,ctiov  yoip   tju  tov  Upuf^svov  tu  toS  xoa/nov 

■TTXTpl    ■Tree pet KT^.riTU   XP^"^^'   TSAstOTOC.Ti}    TOJl/    XpiTVl'J    Vi^,    Trpos    Ti    oif<,VYi<TTiictb 

a.fixpTi^,u,BC,Tiov  Kixl  )(,opYiyi'xu  u<p6ovuTotrui/  siyxdaiu. 
1^5  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  378. 
156  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  380  scj. 
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and  tlie  woild.'^'  Points  of  contact  for  his  doctrine  lay  in 
both  Jewish  theology  and  Greek  philosophy.  In  tlie  former 
it  was  chiefly  the  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  of  the  S^plrit  and  the  Word  of  God,  wliich 
Philo  took  up.  From  the  Platonic  pliilosophy  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  ideas  and  of  tlie  soul  of  the  world,  which  he 
utilized  for  his  purpose.  But  it  is  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
Deity  as  the  active  reason. of  the  world,  which  is  the  nearest 
to  his.  "  We  need  only  to  strip  off  from  this  Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  its  pantheistic  element,  by  distinguishing  the 
Logos  from  the  Deity,  and  its  materialistic  element  by  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  organized  matter,  to  have  the  Pliilonean 
Logos  complete."  ^^'^ 

4.  The  creation  and  'preservation  of  the  world}^^  All  exist- 
ence cannot  however,  the  intermediate  beings  notwithstanding, 
he  traced  Lack  to  God.  For  the  evil,  the  imperfect  can  in  no 
wise,  not  even  indirectly,  have  its  cause  in  God.^^  It  origi- 
nates from  a  second  principle,  from  matter  (y\r),  or  stoically 
ova  la).  This  is  the  formless,  lifeless,  unmoved,  unordered 
mass  devoid  of  properties,  from  which  God,  by  means  of  the 
Logos  and  the  divine  powers,  formed  the  world.^''^     For  only 

^^^  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  Divine  word  is  certainly  once  per- 
sonified as  elsewhere  wisdom  is.  But  this  is  merely  a  poetical  pcrsoui- 
lication,  not  an  actual  hypostatificatiou.  The  author  applies  the  term 
Wisdom  of  God  to  represent  tlie  notion  of  an  intermediary  hypostasis,  so 
far  as  he  entertains  it.  Comp.  also  Gripim  on  the  passage.  In  the 
Targums  the  "word  of  God"  (Memra)  certainly  plays  a  rule  similar  to 
that  of  the  Logos  in  Philo.  But  these  were  very  probably  already  under 
his  influence. 

I'-'S  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  385. 

^^9  Comp.  Gfrorer,  i.  327  sqq.  Dahne,  i.  170  sqq.,  246  sqq.  Zeller.  iii.  2, 
pp.  386-393. 

ifio  Comp.  Zeller,  iu.  3,  p.  386,  note  1. 

1^^  De  niitndi  opijicio,  i.  5,  JMang.  (Richter,  1)  :  Matter  is  i^  kxvr^; 
aVaxTOj,  oLttoio;,  oi\pv^(i;,  moowo/oVnTOf,  ccvapfiOdTix;,  oi'/Vfitpuvtocs  (Aiarii. — 
Quis  rtrum  divinariim  licrcs.  i.  492,  Mang.  Jin.  (Richter,  3)  :  t^v  ts  «,4«o/»(pe.» 
xaJ  oL-TTotov  Tuv  '(,>.uv  ovrjtx'j. — De  profugi.f,  i.  547,  Mang.  (Kichter,  3)  :  ty.v 
U770I0V  Kotl  dviiosov  Kxl  oiay,YifAoi.TiaTO'j  ojtji'xv.  —  Ibid.:  i]  aVo/oj  i!a». — De 
victimas  ojfcrcnlihu.s,  ii.  261,  .Mang.  (Richter,  4):  oiuop(po;  vT^r,.  —  Ihid.: 
d-niipav  Kxl    ■7ri(pvpfiii/ns   t-'M;-  —  De   crcativne  princiiniin,   ii.  367,   Mang. 
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a  forming  of  the  world  and  not  creation  in  its  proper  sense 
is  spoken  of  in  Philo,  since  the  origin  of  matter  is  not  in  God, 
but  it  is  placed  as  a  second  principle  beside  Him.  And  the 
preservation  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  formation  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  Logos  and  the  Divine  powers.  Nay  the 
former  is  in  truth  but  a  continuation  of  the  latter ;  and  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are  but  the  totality  of  the  regular 
Divine  operations.^*^ 

5.  Anthwpology}^  It  is  in  anthropology,  where  Philo 
chiefly  follows  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  the  dualistic  basis 
of  his  system  comes  most  strongly  to  light.  Philo  here  starts 
from  the  assumption,  that  the  entire  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
souls.  Of  these  it  is  the  angels  or*  demons  dwelling  in 
its  higher  parts  who  are  the  mediums  of  God's  intercourse 
with  the  world.^''*  Those  on  the  contrary  who  remain  nearer 
to  the  earth,  are  attracted  by  sense  and  descend  into  mortal 
bodies.^^^  Consequently  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  else  than 
one  of  those  Divine  powers,  of  those  emanations  of  Deity, 
which  in  their  original  state  are  called  angels  or  daemons.  It 
is  only  the  life-sustaining,  sensitive  soul  that  originates  by 
generation,  and  indeed  from  the  aeriform  elements  of  the  seed ; 
reason  on  the  contrary  enters  into  man  from  without.^^*^     The 

(Richter,  5):  'Myivvh  B'  ij  rov  y-ofji^w  y'iviaii  n  x.ct,l  Zioixm'S-  Td.  yelp  fi'/i 
ovTOt  ix.u.'Kisiv  iii  TO  «»«/,  Ta.Z,iv  i^  ciTcci,ix;,  xal  e&,  ciTroiwJ  woiorrirtx.;,  kxI  J| 
dvofioiiiu  Ofioiorvirxs,  x.a.1  1%  kreporTiru:/  rccvTorvirx;,  kxI  s|  dKOHJuy^rav  xccl 
ccvapuoarav  icotuuvlug  aal  xpf^ovitx.;,  x.oti  kx,  fiiu  dviiror/irQ;  iacrrirx,  sk  os 
VKcrov;  (^u;  spyctacc;^svog.  ^ hit  yctp  siriv  Ix/^ttsAs;  xi/Tu  Kot,l  txi;  evspysriarj 
ccvrov  Ivvxfiiai  to  TrAWjMjttiTitV  f^?  x-'P^'-'^S  ovaioc;  fitTXTroiuv  kcJ  ft,sdctpfi6^£a$cci 
Trpii  T'yju  d/^itvu. 

i«2  Comp.  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  389  sq. 

163  Comp.  Gfrorer,  i.  373-415.  .Diihne,  i.  288-340.  Zeller,  iii.  2,  pp. 
393-402. 

i*"'*  De  somniis^  i.  642,  Mang.  (Richter,  3). 

16^  De  gigantibiis,  i.  263  pq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

^*6  De  mundi  opificio,  i.  15,  Mang.  (Richter,  1)  :  'H  ol  \vt  x.ivmii\  otx 
rexviTYii:,  »j  KvpiuTspov  i'mruv,  dvBTrl'^yiTrro;  ri^uyi,  ^cooTrTmaTU  tyjv  fisi/  vypdv 
oiiaiocv  slg  t«  rov  QUi^ctro;  f/.i'KYi  kxI  f/.ipn  tioi'Ji^ovaoe,,  rvju  Be  Trvivfiot.rix.yiy  li^ 
rdc;  TVi;  ipv)cvi;  Zvvii.ju,ii;,  rvjv  n  Spi'TVTHC'/}!/  kou  t/iv  al(TdyiriK.7;u.     Tviv  yctp  rov 

"Koy  it!  (JI.OV      TXvi/'J     V'yTtpdsTSOV,     ZlCC      TOWJ      (^  IX.  d  KO  VT  X  s     dvpxdiv     xiiTdv 

iTTSta ti'j xt,    6ilo'j  Kxi   x'i'iiiou  ovrx. 
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human  irvevfia  is  thus  an  emanation  of  Deity :  God  breathed 
His  spirit  into  man.^''^ — The  body  as  the  animal  part  of  man 
is  the  source  of  all  evil,  it  is  the  prison  to  which  the  spirit  is 
banished/^  the  corpse  which  the  soul  drags  about  with  it/''^ 
the  coffin  or  the  grave,  from  which  it  will  first  awake  to  true 
life.^^°  Sense  as  such  being  evil,  sin  is  innate  in  man.^'^  No 
one  can  keep  himself  free  from  it,  even  if  he  were  to  live 
but  a  day.^'^^ 

6.  Ethicy^  According  to  these  anthropologic  assumptions 
it  is  self-evident,  that  the  chief  principle  of  ethic  is  the  utmost 
possible  renunciation  of  sensuousness,  the  extirpation  of  desire  and 
of  the  passions.  Hence  among  philosophical  systems,  the  Stoic 
must  be  most  of  all  congenial  to  Philo  in  the  matter  of  ethic. 
It  is  this  that  he  chiefly  embraces,  not  only  in  its  fundamental 
thought  of  the  mortification  of  the  senses,  but  also  in  single 
statements,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  ^^*  and 
of  the  four  passions.^^"     Like  the  Stoics  he  teaches,  that  there 


^^'^  Quod  deterius  potiori  insidiatur,  i.  206  sq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). — De 
vmndi  opiftcio,  i.  32,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). — De  specialibus  legihus,  ii.  356, 
Mang.  (Richter,  5). — Quis  rerum  divinarum  heres.  i.  480  sq.,  498  sq.,  Mang. 
(Richter,  3).      . 

"•8  Asa/a ur Tip  10 V,  De  ehrietate,  i.  372,  Jin.,  Mang.  (Richter,  2).  Lerj. 
allegor.  i.  95,  sub.  Jin.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1).  De  migratione  Ahrahami,  i.  437, 
suh  Jin.,  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

160  Ncxpoj/  tjui/.ei.  Leg.  allegor.  i.  100  sq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1).  De 
gigantUnis,  i.  264,  med.  Mang.  (Richter,  2).  Tov  -^^v^r^;  iy/ioTx  oIkov,  o-j 
d'Tco  yiviaiu;  eL'/,ot  TsXtwr^f,  oLy^^og  Toaovrov,  ovx,  ocTiaridi-oct  uiKpo(popoi/a», 
De  Agricultura  Noe,  i.  305,  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

^''''  Aotpvoi.^  »j  oopoi,  De  viigratione  Abrahami,  i.  438,  suh  Jin.,  Mang. 
(Richter,  2). — (r^/*«,  Leg.  allegor.  i.  65,  sub  Jin.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). 

^^^  Vila  Mosii,  ii.  157,  Mang.  (Richter,  4)  :  ttuvtI  yiuvnr^  x.x}  i» 
(fTTOvOxlov  fi,  "TTotp   oaov  ijKdiv  tig  yiviatv,  cvfi(pv£g  TO  up(,ot.pTo(,uov  iariv. 

1^2  De  mulatione  nominum,  i.  585,  Mang.  (Richter,  3)  :  T/,-  yoip,  u;  6 
'\u[i  (^mi,  KdOxpo;  etTTO  pvTTOv,  Kotl  »u  fiia,  ij^uipx  iarh  v}  ^njjj  (Job  xiv. 
4  sq.). 

^''^  Comp.  Gfrorer,  i.  415  sqq.  Diihne,  i.  341-423.  Zeller,  iii.  2,  pp. 
402-416.  Fiankel  in  the  above-cited  article.  Kiihler,  Das  Gewissen,  i.  1 
(1878),  p.  171  sqq. 

!'■•  ^povnotg,  auippoavvyi,  tivlpt'x,  "hiKctioavvr,,  Leg.  allegor.  L  56,  Mang. 
(Richter,  1),  aud  frequently. 

^'*  L(g.  allegor.  i.  \l\,  sub  Jin.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). 
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is  only  one  good,  morality ;  ^^®  like  them  he  requires  freedom 
from  all  passions/"  and  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  of 
life ;  ^'^^  like  them  he  also  is  a  cosmopolitan.^^^  But  with  all 
this  affinity  Philo's  ethic  still  essentially  differs  from  the  Stoic. 
The  Stoics  refer  man  to  his  own  strength ;  according  to 
Philo,  man,  as  a  sensuous  being,  is  incapable  of  liberating 
himself  from  sensuousness :  for  this  he  needs  the  help  of  God. 
It  is  God  who  plants  and  promotes  the  virtues  in  the  soul 
of  man.  Only  he,  who  honours  Him  and  yields  himself  to 
His  influence,  can  attain  to  perfection.^^*^  True  morality  is, 
as  Plato  teaches,  the  imitation  of  the  Deity.^^^  In  this 
religious  basis  of  ethic  Philo  is  very  decidedly  distinguished 
from  the  Stoics.  Political  activity,  and  practical  morality  in 
general,  have  a  value  only  so  far  as  they  are  a  necessary 
medium  for  contending  against  evil.^^^  But  knowledge  also 
must  subserve  this  one  object,  and  hence  ethic  is  the  most 
important  part  of  philosophy .^^^     Nevertheless  the  purity  of 

^"^  Moiiov  itvcKi  TO  x.a.'hov  dyxdov,  De  posteritate  Caini,  i.  251,  init.,  Mang. 
(Richter,  2). 

1''^  Leg.  allcgor.  i.  100,  Mang.  (Richter,  1)  :  'O  5g  olpt;,  vj  iihov'/i,  sB,  iccvrii; 
iorl  fioy^dnpoe-  A/05  toi/to  lu  fciv  a'xovhoc.lu  ov-jd  tvpiaiazai  to  ira.pa.icccv,  fcouo;  Os 
uvTYi;  6  (^ot.v'Koi  oiiroKot.iiii. — Ihid.  i.   113,    init.:    M<yy(75jf  Ss  o'hov  rov   Svf^ou 

iKTS/iil/UU     X.xl     oLtiTOKOTZ-THV    o'liTdt     6ilV     TJjj     "ipVX^^j      OV     f^iTpiOTFcidiiXV,      ctKKoi 

tfvvo'hci);  dTrxditetv   oc.yx'^uu. 

1^8  j)e  somniis,  i.  639-665,  Mang.  (Richter,  3). — Leg.  allegor.  i.  115, 
Mang.  (Richter,  1). — Quod  detcrius  potiori  insidiatur,  i.  198,  init.,  Mang. 
(Richter,  1). 

1^9  See  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  404. 

^^^  L^eg.  allegor.  1.  53,  init.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1)  :  Trpi'Ti-it  r^  hu  cpvnveiu  >cx] 
o'lKo'ho^u.iiv  lu  i^ii-)0  Toig  ocpizag. — Ibid.  i.  60  :  "Otciv  £x/3)i  o  yoiig  eotvtov  kocI 
iocvrov  a,viviyr.Vj  6sa,  ua'Trep  6  yihug  'laxctK,  rrii/iKXvrx  ofioT^oytxi/  tvju  irpog  tov 
ourx  voiiirxi.  °Ewj  8s  xvrou  V7roTt6/ixxi  u;  xhiiiv  Tivog,  f^XKpxv  «?£(7t>jjc£  rou 
-Trxpxxupilu  diu  Kxl  o/aoAoyuu  xvr^.  Kxl  yxp  xvro  tovto  to  iS,ofio7^oysiadxi 
voYiTiou,  ort  epyou  larlu  ov/,'  T^ig  "^^X^?,  xK^oi,  rov  (pxiuovTog  xvrfi  hoi)  to 
ivX,ipi(jTOv. — Ibid.  i.  131 :  avrog  yxp  \_6  Kvpiog']  Txr/jp  iazi  r^g  rs'hstxg  (puaeug, 
oTTiipuv  iv  Txlg  t^v^f^xlg  xxl  yevvuv  to  evQxif/,QVitu. 

1**^  Be  mundi  opificio,  i.  35,  init..,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). — De  decalogo,  ii. 
193,  init.,  Mang.  (Richter,  4). — De  caritate,  ii.  404,  init,  Mang.  (Richter, 
6). — Demigratione  Abrahami,  i.  456,  med.  463,  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

182  ggg  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  406  sq. 

^^^  Dc  mutatione  noininum,  i.  b89,  Mang.  (Richter,  3)  :   KxSxTnp  Ihlpuv 
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life  attained  by  such  self-knowledge  is  not  the  ultimate  and 
supreme  object  of  human  development.  On  the  contrary  the 
origin  of  man  being  transcendental,  the  object  of  his  develop- 
ment is  likewise  transcendental.  As  it  was  by  falling  away 
from  God  that  he  was  entangled  in  this  life  of  sense,  so  must 
he  struggle  up  from  it  to  the  direct  I'lsion  of  God.  This 
object  is  attainable  even  in  this  earthly  life.  For  the  truly 
wise  and  virtuous  man  is  lifted  above  and  out  of  himself,  and 
in  such  ecstasy  beholds  and  recognises  Deity  itself.  His  own 
consciousness  sinks  and  disappears  in  the  Divine  light ;  and 
tlie  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  him  and  stirs  him  like  the  strings 
of  a  musical  instrument.'''^'*  He,  who  has  in  this  way  attained 
to  the  vision  of  the  Divine,  has  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
earthly  happiness.  Beyond  it  lies  only  complete  deliverance 
I'rom  this  body,  that  return  of  the  soul  to  its  original  incor- 
poreal condition,  which  is  bestowed  on  those  who  have  kept 
tliemselves  free  from  attachment  to  this  sensuous  body.^*^ 

cuOiu  o^iKo:,  il  f4,'/i  xoipTTU'j  olaTiKx,  yivoiTO,  TOW  avrov  Se  TpoTTOv  cvoiv  (^vtrto- 
X'.y/flff,  it  fi'/i  fiixJ^oi  KTTiatu  ccpsT^;  eus-yKtiv  x.t.a. — De  agricitltura  Noe,  i. 
.'i02,  Maiig.  (Richter,  2).  In  both  passages  Philo  compares  physics  to  the 
plants  and  trees :  logic  to  the  hedges  and  fences  ;  ethic  to  the  fruits.  He 
jiraises  the  Essenes  for  exchisively  occupying  themselves  with  ethic  {Quod 
omnis  prubiis  liber,  ii.  458,  ^fang.). 

^•''■'  Pi)ilo  thus  addresses  the  soul  in  Qnis  rcrum  divinarnvi  hcres.  i.  482, 
!Mang.  (Richter,  .S):  aavT'/iV  ocTrohpocdt  y,xl  SKo-rtdt  asxvTy;;,  y,x()ii.77£p  o!  kooviSxi/- 
I'loo'Ti;  KXt  KctTiy^oy.VJCii,  fixx,')(,ivdi}act  x.u\  dio(fopYiSuaoi  ko-to,  tivoi  rrpofyirf'Oh 
l~tdito(.ay.,6v.  'ILuSovaiuaYis  ycip  xxl  ovk  'in  ovar,;  h  iocvr/,  oixvolcc:,  «AX'  tpuT 
bvpocvlqi  aiaojiriyivYi;  xoci  SKfispiyii/viu;  k.t.'K.  Quis  reriim  dicinarum  hercs.  i. 
.'^OS  sqq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  3),  especially  i.  511  (where  Philo  dilates  at 
length  upon  the  ecstatic  state). 

1***  De  Ahrahamo,  ii.  37,  Mang.  (Richter,  4) :  Wisdom  teaches,  to» 
Siivecrov  voyi^itv  /nil  ajiiatu  \pvx^Si  oO^t^*  y/j>piay.(tv  x,»i  Oix^sv^iv  «xd  ou/lcxto;, 
o9isi  vjASiv  ccTrtfjva/jg.  '^IlA^s  Ss,  u;  iv  rw  Konyo-Tzoticf.  OiO/j'KuTKi,  rzctpu,  8zW. — 
J^c<j.  allefjor.  i.  65  (Richter,  1):  Ew  kciI  6  ' llpxKMno;  kx-x  rohro  'Muvoiu: 
XKo'Kovd'/jax;  tu>  doyyxTi'  (trial  yxp'  "  Zw«iv  tov  iyMvuv  i^xvx-w^  ■zivyr,x.x(ji,iv 
f)i  TOJ*  iKilyuv  (iiov,  u;  iivu  yiv,  on  iv^uyiu,  Tidvr,x.vix;  rii;  ipv/,'?!?,  ^'Xt  o)g  xv 
iu  aviyxri  Tu  auyxTi  ivrnvuliivftivrig'  ti  oi  xnrodx'joi(A,iv,  rij;  •v/'f^^J  ^uayis  tov 
lOtou  liiov,  Kxl  XTTTih.'Kxyft.kuri;  kxkou  kxi  viKpov  rov  avvoirov  ouyxTo;.  For 
tliose  who  have  not  freed  themselves  from  sense,  Philo  h.os  to  accept,  after 
the  occurrence  of  natural  death,  a  transition  to  another  body,  that  is  a 
transmigration  of  souls.     See  Zoller,  iii.  2.  397 
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Philo's  influence  upon  the  two  circles,  which  he  had 
chiefly  in  view,  viz.  Judaism  and  heathenism,  was  impaired 
by  the  fact,  that  from  his  time  onward  Jewish  Hellenism  in 
general  gradually  lost  in  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Pharisaic  tendency  gained  strength  in  the  Dispersion  also,  on 
the  other  Hellenistic  Judaism  was,  in  respect  of  its  influence 
upon  heathen  circles,  repressed,  nay  altogether  dissolved  by 
Christianity,  which  was  now  in  its  prime.  Hence  Judaeo- 
Hellenistic  philosophy  had  gradually  to  give  place  to  its 
stronger  rival  in  both  regions.  Its  influence  was  nevertheless 
still  considerable.  Jewish  Eabbis  and  heathen  neo-Platonists 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  Its  strongest  and  most 
enduring  influence  was  however  exercisecT,  in  a  direction  which 
still  lay  outside  Philo's  horizon,  upon  the  development  of 
Christian  dogma.  The  New  Testament  already  shows  unniis- 
takeable  traces  of  Philonean  wisdom ;  and  almost  all  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  the  first  century,  the  apologists  as  well  as 
the  Alexandrians,  the  Gnostics  as  well  as  their  adversaries,  and 
even  the  great  Greek  theologians  of  subsequent  centuries 
have,  some  more  some  less,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  drawn  from  Philo.  But  to 
follow  out  these  traces  lies  beyond  the  province  of  this  work.^^° 

1^"  Compare  on  the  history  of  Philo's  influence,  Siegfried,  Phib,  pp. 
273-309. 
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Abraham,  book  of,  iii.  148. 

Accusations  against  the  Jews,  iii.  263  ; 
concerning  their  origin,  264 ;  want 
of  culture,  264  ;  atheism,  265  ;  sacri- 
fice of  a  Greek,  266  ;  worship  of  the 
emperor,  267 ;  social  isolation,  267  ; 
circumcision,  269 ;  abstinence  from 
swine's  flesh,  269  ;  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  269. 

Adam,  books  of,  iii.  147. 

Amarkelin,  i.  263. 

Apion,  iii.  257. 

ApoUonius  Molon,  iii.  251. 

Apologetic,  iii.  248,  262. 

Aquila  and  Theodotion,  iii.  168. 

Aristeas,  iii.  208,  306. 

Aristobulus,  iii.  237. 

Artapanus,  iii.  206. 

Assumptio  Mosis,  the,  iii.  73. 

Augustus,  worship  of,  at  Caesarea,  i. 
15  sq. 

Baruch,  the  Apocalypse  of,  iii.  83. 
Baruch,  book  of,  iii.  188  ;  date  of  its 
composition,  191. 

Canon,  the,  i.  310. 

Chaberim,  name  explained,  ii.  22. 

Chaeremon,  iii.  255. 

Cleanness  and  uncleanness,  ordinances 
concerning,  ii.  106. 

Cleanness  or  uncleanness  of  eartlien 
vessels,  ii.  107  ;  of  wooden,  leathern, 
bone  and  glass  vessels,  108. 

Cleodemus  (or  Malchus),  iii.  209. 

Coins  and  worship  of  Dora,  i.  17 ;  Ptole- 
mais,  17  ;  Damascus,  18 ;  Kanatha 
and  Philadelphia,  19  ;  Scythopolis,- 
19  ;  Decapolis,  20  ;  Samaria,  20  ; 
Sepphoris,  21  ;  Tiberias,  21. 

Constitution  of  Jewish  communities 
in  the  Dispersion,  ii.  243 ;  their 
internal  organization,  243 ;  their 
political  position,  252. 

Culture,  Hellenic,  diliusion  of,  i.  11. 

Culture,  state  of,  in  general,  i.  1, 

Dagon,  worship  of,  i.  14. 
Daniel,  additions  to,  iii.  183. 


Daniel,  book  of,  iii.  49. 

Demetrius,  iii.  200. 

Derceto  or  Atargatis,  worship  of,  i, 
13  sq. 

Development  of  the  Messianic  hojie, 
historical  survey  of  the,  ii.  137  ; 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 138  ;  the  Jewish  SibyUines, 
139  ;  booTc  of  Enoch,  141  ;  Psalterium 
Salomonis,  142 ;  Assumptio  Mosis, 
144 ;  book  of  Jubilees,  145 ;  New 
Testament,  148  ;  popular  tumults, 
149  ;  Apocalypses  of  Baruch  and 
Ezra,  150. 

Diogenes,  letter  of,  iii.  317. 

Dislike  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  to 
the  Jews,  ii.  296. 

Dispersion,  the,  extent  of,  ii.  220. 

Districts  east  of  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
i.  4. 

Dusares,  worship  of,  i.  22. 

Eldad  and  Modad,  iii.  129. 

Elijah,  apocalypse  of,  iii.  129. 

Enoch,  book  of,  iii.  54  ;  the  original 

writing,  61  ;  the  allegories,  66  ;  the 

Noachian  portions,  69. 
Epic  poetry  and  the  drama,  iii.  222. 
Epic  poet,  the,  Philo,  iii.  222. 
Erubh,  appointments  concerning  the, 

ii.  120. 
Essenes,  the,  ii.  188  ;  their  daily  labour, 

197  ;   ethics,   manners  and  customs 

of,  198  ;  theology  of,  202. 
Essenism,  nature  and  origin  of,  ii.  205  ; 

influence   of  Buddhism,    215  ;   Par- 

seeism,  216  ;  Pythagoreanism  upon, 

216. 

Fasting,  niles  concerning,  ii.  118. 

Games,  Greek,  in  cities  of  Palestine, 

i.  23-28,  32-34. 
Genesis,  the  smaller,  iii.  135. 
Gentiles,  participation  of,  in  the  worship 

at  Jerusalem,  i.  299. 
Gentiles,  varying  degrees  of  observance 

of  the  ceremonial  law  by,  ii.  311. 
God-fearing  Gentiles,  ii.  314. 
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Orace  Loforo  anil  aftor  rtr^als,  ii.  117. 

Greek  architecture,  i.  34  ;  music,  36  ; 
])lastic  art,  3G  ;  writing,  3ti  ;  trade 
and  industry,  37,  and  coinage  in 
Palestine,  38. 

Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  Mishna, 
i.  46,  47. 

Greek  and  Roman  coins,  i.  28-40  ; 
articles  of  commerce,  41-45  ;  do- 
mestic utensils,  45,  in  Palestine. 

Greek  poets,  forged  verses  of,  iii.  294. 

Haggadah,  the,  i.  339. 

Haggadic  treatment  of  the  history  of 

the  Creation,  etc.,  i.  342. 
Ilalachah  and  Haggadah,  i.  329. 
lialachicilidrash',  i.  331. 
Heatlien  idolatry  and  non-observance 

of  the  Lcvitical  law  guarded  against, 

i.  52,  54. 
Ilecataeus,  iii.  302. 
Hellenism  in  tlie  Jewish  region,  i.  20. 
Hellenism  in  non-Jewish  regions,  i.  11. 
Hellenistic  towns,  couslitutious  of,  i. 

57-60. 
Hermippus,  iii.  317. 
High  priest,  functions  of  the,  i.  254. 
High    priests,    i.    195 ;    list    of,    197  ; 

persons  described  as  ap;^itptT;  but  not 

found  in,  203. 
Historical  works  of  Pliilo,  iii.  219. 
Historiograjihy,  iii.  6  ;  Maccabees,  first 

book  of,  7. 
Holy  Scrijrture,  canonical  dignity  of, 

i.  306. 
Houses,    letting    of,    to   Gentiles    for- 
bidden, i.  55." 
Hyrcanus,  Chronicles  of,  iii.  3. 
Hystaspes,  iii.  292. 

Isaiah,  martyrdom  of,  iii.  111. 

JKKEMiAn,  the  letter  of,  iii.  195. 
Jerusalem,  the  only  cityproiier,  i.  161. 
Jesus    the    son    of    Sirach,    iii.    23  ; 

Greek  translation  of,    27  ;    Hebrew 

te.\t  of,  27. 
Jewish  comnnniities  recognised  by  the 

State,  ii.  260  ;  administer  their  own 

funds,     260 ;     exercise    jurisdiction 

over  their  members,  262. 
Jewish  law,  the,  a  law  of  ritual,  i.  337. 
Jewish  region,  threefold  division  of,  i.  2. 
Jewish   propagaudism,    success   of,  ii. 

297  ;  testimony  of  Josephus  to,  305  ; 

of  Seneca  and  Uio  Cassius  to,  307  ; 

of  the  Acts,  308  ;    of  Horace  and 

Juvenal,  308. 
Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis,  ii.  28. 
Jewish  territory',  the  .strictly,  i.  149. 
Jews   admitted   to   rights    of    Roman 

citizenship,  ii.  276. 


Jews,  the,  admitted  in  some  towns  to 
rights  of  citizenship,  ii.  271. 

Jews,  exemption  of,  from  military  ser- 
vice, u.  264. 

Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  religious  Ii  fa 
of,  ii.  2S1. 

Jews,  position  of,  in  mainly  heathen 
communities,  i.  148. 

John  Hyrcanus,  history  of,  iii.  13. 

Josephus,  works  of,  iii.  221. 

Jubilees,  the  book  ol,  iii.  134. 

Judaea,  division  of,  into  toparchies,  i. 
157. 

Judaism,  extension  of,  i.  1. 

Judaism,  foreign  induences  on,  i.  350. 

Judaism  in  the  Dispersion,  ii.  219. 

Judaism,  position  of,  with  respect  to 
heathenism,  i.  51. 

Judaism  treated  as  a  rclhjio  licita,  ii. 
259. 

Judith,  book  of,  iii.  32. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  iii.  222. 

Language,   Greek,   knowledge   of,    i. 

48-50. 
Language,  Latin,  use  of,  i.  50,  51. 
Language,  the,  of  Jewish  population, 

i.'s. 
Law  of  Hoses,  canonical,  i.  306. 
Legendary  works.  Lost,  iii.  146. 
Legends,  the  sacred,  iii.  132. 
Levites,    the,    i.    223 ;    their    courses, 

225  ;  residence,  229. 
Life  under  the  law,  ii.  90. 
Literati,  Greek,  in  Palestine,  i.  28,  29. 
Literature,    historical,    Graeco- Jewish, 

iii.  195. 
Literature,  the  Graeco-Jewish,  iii.  156. 
Literature,    the    Palestinian     Jewish, 

iii.  1. 
Local  courts,  i.  151  sqq. 
Lysimachus,  iii.  254. 

Maccabees,  first  book  of,  iii.  7. 

Maccatees,  second  hook  of,  iii.  210  ; 
date  of,  213. 

Maccabees,  third  book  of,  iii.  216  ;  data 
of,  218. 

Maccabees,  fourth  book  of,  iii.  244. 

Magic  and  magical  spells,  books  of, 
iii.  151. 

Manasseh,  Prayer  of,  iii.  188. 

Mementoes,  the  three,  ii.  111. 

Messiah,  the  suffering,  ii.  184. 

Messianic  hope,  the,  ii.  126  ;  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  later  from  the  older, 
129. 

Messianic  theology,  systematic  state- 
ment of,  ii.  154  ;  the  last  tribulation, 
154  ;  Elijah  as  forerunner,  156  ;  tlio 
ajipearing  of  tlie  Messiah,  158;  la.st 
attack  of  hostile   powers,  164  ;   de- 
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stniction   of   hostile    powers,    165  ; 

renovation      of     Jerusalem,      168  ; 

gathering    of    the    dispersed,    169 ; 

kingdom  of  glory  in  Palestine,  170  ; 

renovation  of  the  world,  177  ;   the 

general  resurrection,  179. 
Moses  and  his  time,  iii.  149. 
Moses,  apocryphal  literature  regarding, 

iii.  149. 
Musicians,  sacred,  the,  i.  270. 

Xarp.ative,  hortatory,  iii.  32. 
Native   and  Greek  religions,  mixture 

of,  i.  13. 
Nicephorus,  stichometry  of,  iii.  l"2j. 

Opponents,  the  literary,  iii.  249. 

Palestine,  Jewish  population  of,  i.  1. 

Palestinian   Jewish    literature,  iii.    1; 

native  liistorical  works,  3  ;  pseudepi- 

graphic  writings,  44. 

Pharisaic   party   proceeded    from    the 

scribes,  ii.  9. 
Pharisaism,  history  and  origin  of,  ii.  25. 
Pharisaism,    religious    and     dogmatic 

views  of,  ii.  12  ;  xwlitics  of,  17. 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  ii.  1  ;  testi- 
mony of  Josejihus  concerning,  2  ;  of 
the  Mishna,  5. 
Pharisees,  name  of,  explained,  ii.  19. 
Pharisees,  the,  ii.  10. 
Philo,  iii.  243. 

Philo  the  Jewish  philosopher,  life  and 
writings  of,  iii.  321  ;  Quaestiones  et 
solutiones,  327  ;  Legura  allegoriarum, 
lib.  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  331  ;  De  Cherubim 
et  flammeo  gladio,  332  ;  De  sacriticiis 
Abelis  et  Caini,  332  ;  Quod  deterius 
potiori    insidiari    soleat,    333 ;    De 
posteritate  Caini  sibi  visi  sapientis 
et  quo  pacto  sedem  mutat,  333  ;  De 
gigantibus,    334;     De    agricultura, 
335  ;      De      ebrietate,      335  ;      De 
sobrietate,      335 ;      De     confusione 
linguarum,     335 ;      De     migratione 
Abrahami,  335  ;    Quis  rerum  divin- 
arum  haeres  sit,  336  ;  De  congressu 
quaerendae  eruditionis   causa,  336  ; 
De    profugis,    337  ;    De    mutatione 
nominum,   337 ;    De   somniis,   337  ; 
Delineation   of  the   Mosaic  legisla- 
tion for  non-Jews,  338  ;   De  mundi 
opiticio,  339  ;    De   Abrahamo,  341  ; 
De  Josepho,  341  ;  De  decalogo,  342  ; 
De    specialibus    legibus,    343 ;     Do 
fortitudine,    345 ;    De    praemiis    et 
poenis,     347  ;     Vita    Mosis,     348 ; 
Quod     omnis     probus     liber,     349  ; 
Adversus   Flaccum,    349 ;    De    pro- 
videntia,    354 ;     De    Alexandre    et 
quod  propriam  rationem  muta  ani- 
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malia  habeant,  355  ;  'Tmhrixii,  355  ; 
ns^i  'Uu'haiaiv,  356  ;  the  lost  books, 
356  ;  spurious  works,  357. 

Philo,  the  doctrine  of,  iii.  362 ;  a 
Greek  philosopher,  364  ;  remained  a 
Jew,  365  ;  his  allegorical  interpret^i- 
tion,  367  ;  his  double  mission,  367  ; 
his  doctrine  of  God,  369  ;  inter- 
mediate beings,  371  ;  the  Logos, 
374 ;  creation  and  preservation  of 
the  world,  376  ;  anthropology,  377  ; 
ethic,  378  ;  influence,  381. 

Pliilosophy,  iii.  228. 

Philosophy,   Greek,    inlluence  of,    iii. 

PirkeAboth,  the,  iii.  30. 
Poet,  the  tragic,  Ezekiel,  iii.  225. 
Police,  duties  of,   to  the  temple,  ful- 
filled by  priests  and  Levites,  i.  264. 
Prayers,  legal  appointments  concern- 
ing, ii.  115. 
Presidents,  functions  of  the,  i.  259. 
Priesthood,    the,    a   distinct   order,   i. 
207  ;  a  sacred  order,  213. 

Priesthood,  the,  and  temple  worshii), 
i.  207. 

Priests,  emoluments  of,  i.  230  ;  first- 
lings and  tithes,  231  ;  portions  of 
offerings,  232  ;  dues  independent  of 
sacrifices,  237  ;  extraordinary  offer- 
ings, 245. 

Priests,  pedigree,  the  primary  requisite 
in,  i.  210 ;  regulations  concerning 
marriage  of,  210  ;  must  be  free  from 
physical  defect,  214  ;  consecration  of, 
214  ;  twenty-four  families  or  courses 
of,  216. 

Propaganda,  Jewish,  under  a  heathen 
mask,  iii.  270. 

Prophecies,  pseudepigraphic,  iii.  44  ; 
contents,  45  ;  form,  46. 

Prophecies,  pseudepigra[)liic,  the  lost, 
iii.  124. 

Prophets  and  historical  books  also 
canonical,  i.  308. 

Proselytes,  ii.  291,  310  ;  baptism  of, 
321  ;  obligations  of,  324. 

Proseuchae,  ii.  73. 

Public  worship,  imposts  for  defraying 
expense  of,  i.  249  ;  free-will  offerings 
for,  253. 

Purification,  different  kinds  of,  ii.  109. 


PiABBi,  title  of,  i.  315. 

Itabbinical  powei',  increase  of,  after  the 

fall  of  Jerusalem,  i.  365. 
Rabbis,  legislative  power  of,  i.  323. 
Religions,  native,  i.  11. 
Retribution,  divine,  faith  in,  ii.  91. 

Sabbath  sanctification,  ii.  96. 
Sabbath,  thirty -nine  prohibited  works 
2   B 
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on  the,  ii.  07  ;  other  employments 
forbidden,  102. 

Sacrifices,  public  and  private,  i.  270. 

Sadducean  party  proceeded  from  the 
priests,  ii.  9. 

Sadducees,  the,  ii.  29 ;  distinctive 
marks  of,  29,  34,  36,  39. 

Samaritans,  tJie,  i.  5  ;  position  of 
Judaism  proper  with  respect  to,  7. 

Sanhedrim,  the  supreme,  in  Jerusalem, 
its  history,  i.  165  ;  its  composition, 
174  ;  president,  180  ;  jurisdiction, 
184  ;  time  and  place  of  meeting,  190; 
its  judicial  procedure,  193. 

School  auil  synagogue,  ii.  44. 

School,  the,  ii.  46  ;  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, 50. 

Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  i.  361. 

Scribes,  labours  of,  gratuitous,  i.  317. 

Scribes,  professional  employment  of,  i. 
320. 

Scribes,  the,  and  their  activity  in 
general,  i.  312  ;  real  teachers  of  the 
people,  313. 

Scribes,  the  most  famous,  i.  351  ;  the 
five  pairs  of,  356. 

Scribism,  i.  306. 

Scripture  lessons,  ii.  79  ;  sennon,  82. 

Scripture  literature,  revision  and  com- 
pletion of,  iii.  175. 

Segan,  functions  of  the,  i.  2."i7. 

,Se]>tuaginT,  the,  iii.  159  ;  accepted  by 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  163. 

Service,  morning,  the,  i.  292  ;  evening, 
297. 

Service,  the  dai>y,  i.  273, 

Shema,  the,  ii.  83. 

Shemoueh  Esreh,  the,  ii.  85. 

Sibyllincs,  the,  iii.  271  ;  survey  of  the 
contents  of,  277  ;  date  of  composi- 
tion, 280. 

Small  pieces  of  Jewish  origin  under 
heathen  names,  iii.  316. 

Solomon  as  an  author  of  magic,  iii. 
152. 

Solomon,  Psalms  of,  iii.  17. 

Solomon,  wisdom  of,  iii.  230. 

Synimachus,  iii.  160. 

Synagogue,  the,  ii.  52 ;   presujiposes  a 


religious  community,  55  ;  officials  of, 
56  ;  religious  discipline,  60  ;  rules 
of,  63  ;  Deccm  otiosi,  67  ;  the  build- 
ing, 68. 
Synagogue,  order  of  Divine  worship  in, 
ii.  75. 

Tempi.e,  topogi'aphical  observations 
on,  i.  280. 

Temple  tribute  and  festival  pilgrimages 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  ii. 
288. 

Temple,  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
in  the,  i.  290. 

Theodotus,  iii.  224. 

Tobit,  book  of,  iii.  37. 

Towns  in  and  near  Palestine,  general 
history  of,  i.  61  63  ;  their  kind  of 
dependence  on  Rome  different, 
63-66  ;  special  history  of,  66-148  ; 
Paphia,  66  ;  Gaza,  68  sqq.  ;  Authe- 
don,  72  ;  Ascalon,  74  ;  Azotus,  76  ; 
Jamnai,  78  ;  Joppa,  79  ;  Apollonia, 
83  ;  Straton's  Tower,  84  ;  Dora,  87  ; 
Ptolemais,  90  ;  Damascus,  96  ; 
Hippus,  98  ;  Gadara,  100 ;  Abila, 
104;  Raphana,  106;  Kanata,  106; 
Kanatha,  108  ;  Scythopolis,  110 ; 
Pella,  113 ;  Dium,  115 ;  Gerasa, 
116;  Philadelphia,  119;  Sebaste- 
Samaria,  123  ;  Gaba,  127  ;  Esbon  or 
Hesbon,  128  ;  Antipatris,  130  ; 
Phasaelis,  131  ;  Caesarea  Panias, 
132  ;  Julias,  formerly  Bethsaida,  135  ; 
Sepphoris,  136  ;  Julias  or  Livias, 
141  ;  Tiberias,  143. 

Translations  of  Scripture,  iii.  159. 

Treasurers,  functions  of  the,  i.  261. 

Twelve  Patriarchs,  Testaments  of  the, 
iii.  114. 

Villages  subordinate  to  towns,  i. 
154  sqq. 

Wisdom,  the  gnomic,  iii.  23. 
Works,  the  lost  legendary,  iii.  146. 
Writer,  an  anonymous,  iii,  210. 

Zephaniah,  Apocalypse  of,  iii  132. 
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P.  2,  I.  16,  nUev  2}<>}n(Ia(io}i  read  Lastly  the  Samaritans  also  must  in  a  toider 
seihse  he  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish  popidation 

P.  3,  1.  9,  for  scribes  and  Pharisees  read  Pharisaic  scribes;  and  after  1.  9, 
chief  seat  read  doirn  to  the  destrziction  of  the  Holy  City 

P.  4,  1.  5,  for  a  century  read  centuries 

P.  4,  note,  iov  fundamental  VGa.6.  legal  ? 

P.  5,  1.  2,  for  grandson  read  grandsons 

P.  5,  1.  5,  after  caves  insert  {h:puXiviiv) 

P.  5,  note  14,  1.  5  from  foot,  for  Articles  in  the  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes 
read  Abhandlungen  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes 

P.  5,  note  14,  1.  3  from  foot,  for  E'cess  read  Eeuss 

P.  8,  note  25,  for  Sadducees  read  Sadducean  wdmen,  and  for  Samaritans 
read  Samaritan  women 

P.  9,  note  26,  1.  1,  for  ^?(H(7  read  ^ini^ 

P.  10,  1.  7,  for  It  teas  read  aloud,  etc.  read  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  read 
■aloud  ill  it  before  as  afterwards 

P.  12,  last  line,  for  other  than  Grecian  deities  read  other  Grecian  deities 

P,  42,  last  line,  for  Kilrbis  read  jnnnjjklns 

P.  44,  line  2,  for  paragandion  read  pajxigatidion 

P.  47,  1.  6,  for  Alexander  read  Menelaus 

P.  50,  1.  10,  for  P.  Tomael  read  R.  Ismael 

P.  64,  last  line,  for  ichcn  read  When 

P.  65,  1.  17,  for  a  ]}osition  of  ex-^.mptionfrom  taxes  read  an  exempt  j^osifion 

P.  68,  1.  1,  for  hence  read  never 

P.  74,  1.  7,  after  Majuma  Ascalonis  insert  {the  p>ort  of  Ascalon) 

P.  76,  1.  11,  for  1500  read  2500 

P.  81,  1.  17,  for  then  read  afterwards 

P.  95,  1.  5,  for  thus  read  </;e?i 

P.  95,  1.  2  from  foot,  after  important  toivns  insert  {as  Kanatha,  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia) 

P.  100,  1.  11,  for  Vita  9  :  1/^.  read  Fito  9.     'E^. 

P.  117,  1.  12,  after  in  the  district  of  Gerasa  insert  (iv  To'i;  Vipa7r,vuv  opois) 

P.  123,  1.  11,  for  Perdiecas  read  Perdiccas 

P.  128,  1.  9,  for  one  read  our 

P.  334,  1.  2,  bottom,  for  Ko.  4  read  J^o.  IV. 

P.  343,  1.  17,  i'ov  A7-tabanus  read.  Artajyanus 

P.  358,  top  line,  for  them  read  </iese 


VOL.  11. 

P.  14,  1.  10,  bottom,  (or  faith  read  fate 

P.  49,  1.  7,  for  legal  decisions  read  legal  appointments 

P.  134,  last  word,  for  its  read  their 

P.  166,  i'orfotirth  book  of  Esdras  read  fourth  book  of  Ezra 

P.  195,  1.  2,  bottom,  for  m,inistratlon  read  administration 

P.  205,  1.  3,  bottom,  for  Chasidaeic  read  Chasidaic 

P.  239,  1.  5,  for  Capeno  read  Capena 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In"  accordance  with  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  Professor 
Schiirer,  his  elaborate  and  carefully  compiled  Index  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
his  History  of  ilie  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  need  of  an  Index  for  so  extensive  and  thorough-goinir  a 
treatise  as  that  which  has  now  been  completed  in  five  English 
volumes,  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  are  in  any  measure 
acquainted  witli  the  work.  The  English  edition  has  been 
issued  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  German,  the  last 
two  volumes  having  been  translated  from  proof-sheets  for- 
warded by  the  author  from  time  to  time  as  the  printing  of 
the  original  advanced. 

The  figures  used  in  the  Index  references  indicate  respect- 
ively the  Division  (i.  Ii.),  the  volume  in  each  Division 
(i.  i.  ii. ;  II.  i.  ii.  iii.),  and  the  page. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  are  given  the  Additions  and 
Corrections  which  Professor  Schiirer  wishes  to  be  made  to 
Division  II.  Those  supplied  by  the  author  for  Division  I. 
are  "iven  at  the  close  of  vol.  ii.  of  that  Division. 


JOHN  MACPHERSON. 


FiNDHORN,  FOREES, 

20th  December  1890. 
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A.— SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


Genesis. 

xxxvii.  17^24, 

II.  i.  282. 

II.  i.  342. 
II.  iii.  56. 
II.  iii.  208. 
II.  iii.  151. 
II.  iii.  119,  123. 

xxxvii.  25-29, 

II.  i.  281. 

i.,  .    .    .    . 

VI.,      .... 
xxxvi.  33,    .     . 
xli.  45,    .     .     . 
xlix.  27, .     .     . 

xxxviii.  8,  . 
xxxix.,    .     . 
xxxix.  27-29, 
xl.  30-32,    . 

II.  i.  278. 
II.  i.  256. 
II.  i.  276. 
II.  i.  278, 

L] 

:viTicus. 

I 

jXODUS. 

i.-vii.,     .     . 

II.  i.  235,  279. 

xii.  2,      .     . 

I.  i.  37. 

vi.  6,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  283. 

xiii.  1,  2,      . 

11.  i.  243. 

vi.  12-16,    . 

II.  i.  255,  287-289 

xiii.  9,  16,    . 

II.  ii.  113. 

vii.  8,      .     . 

II.  i   236. 

xiii.  11-16,  . 

.     II.  i    231,  243,  ii. 

vii.  30-34,  . 

II.  i.  232,  234,  236 

113. 

viii.,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  209,  215. 

XX.  4,       .     . 

II.  i.  52. 

X.  6,  7,    .     . 

II.  i.  213. 

xxii.  28,  29, 

II.  i.  231,  243. 

X.  8-11,  .     . 

II.  i.  278. 

xxii.  30,  .     . 

II.  iii.  313. 

xvi.  4,     .     . 

II.  i.  256. 

xxiii.  16, 

I.  i.  37. 

xix.  9,  10,    . 

I.  i.  121  ;  II.  i.  241 

xxiii.  19, 

II.  i.  231,  238. 

xix.  19,  .     . 

I.  i.  121. 

XXV.  23-30, 

II.  i.  282. 

xix.  23-25,  . 

I.  i.  122  ;  II.  i.  241 

XXV.  31-40, 

II.  i.  282. 

xxi.  1-4, 

.     II.  i.  213. 

xxvii.  20,  21, 

II.  i.  281. 

xxi.  5,  6, 

II.  i.  213. 

xxviii.,    .     . 

II.  i.  256. 

xxi.  7,  8, 

II.  i.  210. 

xxviii.  40-43, 

II.  i.  276. 

xxi.  10,  .     . 

II.  i.  214. 

xxix.,       ,     . 

II.  i.  209. 

xxi.  11,  12,  . 

.     II.  i.  213. 

xxix.  38-42, 

II.  i.  285. 

xxi.  13-15,  . 

II.  i.  211. 

XXX.  1-10,   . 

II.  i.  281. 

xxi.  16-23,  . 

II.  i.  213. 

XXX.  7,  8,     . 

II.  i.  281,  289. 

xxi.  22,  .     . 

II.  i.  250. 

XXX.  11-16, 

II.  i.  250. 

xxii.  1-16,  . 

II.  i.  249. 

XXX.  17-21, 

II.  i.  278. 

xxii.  25, .     . 

II.  i.  300. 

XXX.  34-38, 

II.  i.  281. 

xxiii.  11-1."), 

II.  ii.  37. 

xxxiv.  19,  20, 

II.  i.  231,  243. 

xxiii.  22,      . 

I.  i.  121  ;  II.  i.  241 

xxxiv.  22,    . 

I.  i.  37. 

xxiii.  23, 

I.  i.  37. 

xxxiv.  26,    . 

II.  i.  231,  238. 

xxiv.  1-4,    . 

II.  i.  281. 

xxxvii.  10-16, 

II.  i.  282. 

xxiv.  5-9,    . 

II.  i.  236,  282. 

A.— .SCKirTURE  PASSAGES. 


XXV.  29-31,      .  II.  i.  154. 

xxvii.,     ...  II.  i.  243,  246. 

xxvii.  26,  27,    .  ii.  i.  242. 

xxvii.  30-33,    .  li.  i.  234,  240. 


Numbers. 

V.  12,  13, 

.     .     II.  iii.  152. 

iii.  44  ff.,     . 

II.  i.  241. 

xvii.,  .     . 

.     .     II.  i.  344. 

V.  5-8,    .     . 

II.  i.  246. 

viii.  1-4, 
xiv.  1-16,    . 

II.  i.  281. 
II.  i.  286. 

2  Kings. 

XV.  17-21,  .     . 

I.  i.  121  ;  II 

{.•sss, 

xvii.  6,    . 

.     .    11.  ii.  224. 

242. 

xvii.  24  ir. 

,  .     .     II.  i.  6. 

XV.  37  ff.,     . 

II.  ii.  113. 

xviii.  11, 

.     .     II.  ii.  224. 

xviii.  8-32, . 

II.  i.  232, 

234  f.. 

xix.  16,  .     . 

236,  240, 
.     I.  ii.  19. 

246. 

1  Chronicles. 

x.\i.  25,  .     . 

II.  i.  155. 

ii.  11,      . 

.    .    II.  i.  344. 

xxiv.  17, 

.     I.  ii.  298, 

ii.  23, .     . 

.     .     II.  i.  108. 

X  xviii.  3-8, . 

II.  i.  285  1". 

vi.  16-32, 

.     .     II.  i.  271. 

xxviii.  9,  10, 

II.  i.  274,  ii 

103. 

xxiii., 

.     .     II.  i.  225. 

xxix.  1-6,    . 

I.  i.  37. 

xxiv., 

.     .     II.  i.  2i;».  221 

xxxii.  42,     . 

II.  i.  108. 

XXV.,  .      . 

.     .     II.  i.  228,  :i71 

Deuteronomy. 


iv.  20  f., 


Ruth. 

.     II.  i.  344. 

1  Kings. 


2  Chronicles. 


iv.  16,     .     . 

II. 

i.  52. 

xiii.  11,  .     . 

.    n.  i.  281, 

285. 

vi.  4-9  (on  ;ui 

xiii.  22,  .     . 

.     n.  i.  341. 

inscription 

xxiv.  27, 

.     II.  i.  341. 

at    Palmyra, 

xxvi.  6,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  78. 

■  )ul)li8lie(i  by 

xxxi.  11-19, 

.     II.  i  264. 

LiandauL-r),    . 

I. 

1.  31. 

vi.  8,  .     .     .  - 
vi.  9,  .     .     .     . 

II. 
II. 

ii.  113. 
ii.  113. 

Ezra. 

viii.  10,  .     . 

11. 

ii.  117. 

iv.  1,  .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  7. 

xi.  18,     .     . 

II. 

ii.  113. 

iv.  8-vi.  18. 

.     II.  i.  9. 

xi.  20,     .     . 

II. 

ii.  113. 

vii.  12-26,  . 

.     II.  i.  9. 

xiv.  21,  .     . 

II. 

iii.  313. 

viii.  2.     .     . 

.     n.  i.  218. 

xiv.  22-29,  . 

II. 

i.  232,  240. 

241. 

X.  18-22,      . 

.     n.  i.  218. 

XV.  1-11,      . 

II. 

i.  362. 

XV.  19-23,    . 
xviii.  3,  4,    . 

II. 
II. 

i.  231,  243. 
i.  232,  245. 

N 

EHEMIAH. 

xix.  12  f.,     . 

II. 

i.  150. 

iv.  1,  .     .     . 

.      H.  i.  7. 

xxii.  6,  7,     . 

11. 

iii.  313. 

viii.-x.,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  306, 

355. 

xxii.  9-11,  . 

I. 

i.  121. 

X.  3-9,     .     . 

.     II.  i.  218. 

xxii   12, .     . 

II. 

ii.  113. 

X.  33,  34,      . 

.     II.  i.  250. 

xxiii.  22-24, 

II. 

i.  246. 

X.  34,.     .     . 

.     n.  i.  252. 

xxiv.  19-22, 

I. 

i.  121  ;  II.  i. 

241, 

X.  36-40,      . 

.     XL  i.  234, 

238,  240, 

XXV.  7-i),     . 

II. 

i.  152. 

243. 

xxvi.  1-4,    . 

II. 

i.  232,  238. 

xi.-xii.,  .     . 

.    n.  i.  226. 

xxvi.  12-15, 

.     II. 

i.  232,  242. 

xii.  1-7,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  218. 

xxvii.  2  11'., . 

II. 

i.  344. 

xii.  12-21,    . 

.     n.  i.  218. 

xxix.  27, 

11. 

ii.  170. 

xiii.  28,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  7. 

XX  xiv.,    .     . 

11. 

i.  344. 

xiii.  31,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  252. 

-SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


Psalms. 


xxiv., . 

XXX.,    . 

xliv.,  . 

xlviii., 

Ixxiv., 

Ixxiv.  8, 

Ixxix., 

Ixxxi., 

Ixxxii., 

Ixxxiii., 

xcii.,  . 

xciii., 

xciv.,  .     . 

cxiii.-cxv 


liii.,    . 
Ixvi.  1, 


II.  i.  291. 

I.  i.  218  ;  II.  i.  238. 

II.  iii.  15. 
II.  i.  291. 
II.  iii.  15. 

II.  ii.  54,  iii.  15. 

II.  iii.  15. 

II.  i.  291. 

II.  i.  291. 

II.  i.  291. 

II.  i.  291. 

II.  i.  291. 

II.  i.  291. 

II.  i.  291. 


Isaiah. 


II.  ii.  185. 
II.  iii.  298. 


Jeremiah, 


xvii.  21-24, 
xxix.  7,  .  . 
xliv.  1,    .     . 


II.  ii.  97. 
II.  i.  304. 
II.  ii.  227. 


EZEKIEL. 


viii.  16,  .  . 
xliii.  13-17, 
xliv.  6-16,  . 
xliv.  17-19, 
xliv.  21,  .  . 
xliv.  22, .  . 
xliv.  25-27, 
xliv.  28-30, 


II.  i.  347. 
II.  ii.  213. 
II.  i.  282. 
II.  i.  224. 
II.  i.  250,  276. 
II.  i.  278. 
II.  i.  212. 
II.  i.  213. 

II.  i.  232,  335,  242, 
246. 


Daniel. 

ii.  4-7,    .     .     .     IL  i.  9. 
iii.,  5,  10,  15.  .     II.  i.  36. 


Malachl 
iv.  5,  6,   .     .     .     IL  ii.  156. 


i.  10,  11, 
iii.  35,  . 
xliv.  15, , 
Ii.  1-6,    . 


i.  7,    . 
i.  7,  8, 


APOCRYPHA. 

Baruch. 

.  .  IL  i.  304. 

,  .  IL  iii.  193. 

.  .  II.  ii.  183. 

.  .  IL  ii.  183. 

TOBIT. 

.     .     II.  i.  240. 
.     .     II.  i.  241. 

1  Maccabees. 


i.  14,  15, 
i.  21,  . 
ii.  1,   . 
ii.  34-42, 
ii.  42, 
iv.  44-47, 
iv.  49, 
v.  37, . 
v.  52, 
V.  68,  . 
vii.  12  flf. 
viii.  17, 
X.  56-60, 
X.  69, . 
X.  84, . 
X.  86, . 
xi.  60, 
XV.  35, 
xvi.  23,  24, 


II.  i.  32. 

II.  i.  260,  282. 

IL  i.  219,  229. 

II.  ii.  105. 

L  i.  211  ;  II.  ii.  20. 

II.  i.  283. 

II.  i.  282. 

II.  i.  106. 

n.  i.  110. 

II.  i.  77. 

L  i.  211  ;  IL  ii.  26. 

II.  iii.  204. 

II.  i.  93. 

II.  i.  79. 

IL  i.  14,  77. 

IL  i.  75. 

II.  i.  75. 

IL  i.  81. 

IL  iii.  13. 


iii.  10, 
iv.  9, 
iv.  18-20. 
vi.  7,   . 
vii.  28, 
xii.  8,  40. 
xii.  3,  7 
xii.  29-31, 
XV.  14,     . 


2  Maccabees. 

IL  i.  261. 
IL  i.  93. 
IL  i.  24. 
IL  i.  24. 
IL  iii.  214. 
II.  i.  78. 
IL  i.  81. 
IL  i.  111. 
IL  iii.  214. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 


xlv.  6-13,  . 
xlviii.  10,  11, 
1.  3,  .  .  . 
1.  5  ff.,      .     . 


IL  i.  256. 
IL  ii.  156. 

II.  i.  278. 
II.  i.  256. 


-SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


1.  11-21,  . 
1.  25-26,  . 


n.  i.  292. 
II.  i.  7. 


Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


ii.  12-20,     .    . 

vii.  25,  26,  .  . 
xvi.  28,  .  .  . 
xviii.  15  f.,  .  . 
XXXV.  24-xxxix. 
11,  .     .     .     . 


II.  ii.  139,  iii. 

232. 
n.  iii.  232. 
II.  ii.  214. 
II.  iii.  376. 

II.  i.  318. 


231,  i 


i.  1  ff.,     . 

i.  5,     .  . 

ii.  5,    .  . 

ii.  22, .  . 

iii.  2,  .  . 

iii.  12,  . 

iv.  25,  . 
V.  21,  22, 

V.  22, .  . 

V.  26, .  . 
vi.  5,  .  . 
Yi.  16-18, 
vi.  17,  . 
vi.  24,  . 
viii.  11,  . 
viii.  28,  . 
ix.  9,  .  . 
ix.  9-13, . 
ix.  14,  . 
ix.  20,  . 
X.  3,    .     . 

X.  4,  .  . 
X.  8,  10,  . 
X.  17,.  . 
X.  29, .  . 
X.  35,  36, 
xi.  14,  . 
xi.  21,     . 

xii.  1,  2,  . 
xii.  4, .  . 
xii.  5,.  . 
xii.  9-13, 
xii.  32,  . 
xiv.  3, 
xiv.  3-11, 


Matthew. 
.     See     Genealogical 
Table  in  Index  D. 
II.  i.  344. 
II.  ii.  150. 

I.  ii.  39. 

II.  ii.  171. 
II.  ii.  183. 
II.  i.  94. 
II.  i.  154. 
II.  i.  9,  151,   171, 

ii.  183. 
II.  i.  40. 
n.  ii.  116-118. 
II.  ii.  118. 
II.  ii.  212. 
II.  i.  9. 
II.  ii.  174. 
II.  i.  104. 
II.  ii.  68. 
II.  ii.  25. 
II.  ii.  118. 
II.  ii.  112. 
See    Barlholoinew 

in  Index  I). 

I.  ii.  80. 

II.  1.  318. 
II.  i.  151,  1G9. 
II.  i.  39. 
II.  ii.  156. 
II.  ii.  156. 
See    Cliorazin    in 

Index  D. 
II.  ii.  98. 
II.  i.  236. 
II.  ii.  103. 
II.  ii.  104. 
II.  ii.  177. 
I.  ii.  25. 
I.  ii.  26-28. 


xiv.  19,  . 
xiv.  36,  . 
XV.  2, .     . 

XV.  5, .     . 
XV.  5  f.,  . 
XV.  36,     . 
xvi.  13,    . 
xvi.  13- Ii), 
xvi.  14,    . 
xvi.  22,    . 
xvi.  23,    . 
xvii.  10,  . 
xvii.  24,  . 
xvii.  24-27, 
xviii.  28, 
xix.  3, 
xix.  28,   . 
XX.  20,     . 
xxii.  15-17, 
xxii.  17,  . 
xxii.  17  If., 
xxii.  20,  . 
xxii.  20  f., 
xxii.  23,  . 
xxii.  42,  . 
xxiii.  5,  . 
xxiii.  6,  . 
xxiii.  6,  7, 
xxiii.  7,  . 
xxiii.  9,  10, 
xxiii.  15, 
xxiii.  16,  18 
xxiii.  23, 
xxiii.  25,  2G 
xxiii.  35, 
xxiv.  7  fi'., 
xxiv.  8,    . 
XXV.  46,  . 
x.vvi.  3,    . 
xxvi.  17, . 
xxvi.  26, . 
47, 

57  ir., 

73, 
xxvii.  6,  . 
xxvii.  19, 
xxvii.  27, 
xxvii.  32, 
xxvii.  33, 


i.  38, 


xxvi 
xxvi 
xxvi 


II.  ii.  117. 
II.  ii.  112. 
II.  ii.  11,  106-111, 

210. 
II.  i.  246  ;  II.  123. 
II.  ii.  118. 
II.  ii.  117. 
II.  i.  134. 
II.  iii.  69. 
II.  ii.  156. 
II.  ii.  187. 
II.  i.  9. 
II.  ii.  156. 
II.  i.  250. 
II.  i.  41. 
II.  i.  39. 
II.  ii.  123. 
II.  ii.  123. 
II.  i.  50. 
II.  i.  56. 
I.  ii.  123. 
I.  ii.  65;  ii.  ii.  18. 

I.  ii.  77. 

II.  i.  53. 
II.  ii.  13,  31. 
II.  ii.  159. 
II.  ii.  112-115. 
II.  ii.  75. 
II.  i.  317. 
II.  i.  315. 
II.  i.  317. 
II.  ii.  304. 
II.  ii.  122. 
II.  i.  230. 
II.  ii.  106-111. 

I.  ii.  230. 

II.  ii.  156. 
II.  ii.  155. 
II.  ii.  183. 
II.  i.  182. 
II.  i.  9. 
II.  ii.  117. 
II.  i.  187. 
II.  i.  183,  193. 
II.  i.  10. 
II.  i.  9,  261. 
I.  ii.  15. 

I.  ii.  48. 

II.  ii.  231. 
II.  i.  9. 

Makk. 

.     II.  i.  154. 


A. — SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


ii.  14, .     .     . 

I.  ii.  68. 

i.  9,  10,   .     . 

II.    i.    204 ;  comp. 

ii.  14-17,     . 

n.  ii.  25. 

285,  290. 

ii.  18,.     .     . 

II.  ii.  iia 

i.  10,  .     ,     . 

II.  i.  290. 

ii.  23,  24,     . 

II.  ii.  98. 

i.  36,  .     .     . 

.     II.  iii.  120, 

ii.  26, .     .     . 

II.  i.  236. 

i.  39,  .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  229. 

iii.  1-5,   ,     . 

II.  ii.  104. 

i.  74,  75,       . 

.     II.  ii.  174, 

iii.  18,     .     . 

I.  ii.  80. 

i.  80,  .     .     . 

I,  ii.  134. 

V.  20,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  94. 

ii.  1-5,     .     . 

.     I,  ii.  105-143. 

V.  41, .     .     . 

II.  i.  9. 

ii.  22  f.,  .     . 

II.  i.  244. 

vi.  14,      .     . 

I.  ii.  17, 

ii.  24, .     .     . 

II.  i.  235. 

vi.  15,      .     . 

.     II.  ii.  156. 

ii.  32, .     .     . 

II.  i.  174. 

vi.  17,      .     . 

.     I.  ii.  22. 

ii.  42, .     ,     . 

.     II.  ii.  52. 

vi.  17ff.,  .     . 

I.  ii.  17-19. 

ii.  46, .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  325. 

vi.  27,      .     . 

I.  ii.  62. 

iii.     1     (Iturea 

vi.  37,      .     . 

.     II.  i.  39. 

and  Abilene),     i.  ii.    10,  12,  335, 

vi.  56,      .     . 

.     II.  ii.  112. 

338. 

vii.  2-5,  .     . 

II.  ii.  106-111. 

iii.    1   (date    o 

f 

vii.  3,      .     . 

.     II.  ii.  11. 

Baptist's,  ap 

vii.  3,  4,  .     . 

II.  ii.  210. 

pearing),  . 

.     I.  ii.  31, 

vii.  6, .     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  118. 

iii.  2,  .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  182. 

vii.  11,    .     . 

II.  i.  246. 

iii.  17,     .    . 

,     II.  ii.  183. 

vii.  11,  12,   . 

II.  ii.  123. 

iii.  19,     ,     . 

.     I.  ii.  17,  22. 

vii.  31,    .     . 

II.  i.  94. 

iii.  19  ff.,      . 

I.  ii.  25.  'i 

vii.  34,    .     . 

II.  i.  9. 

iii.  23  ff.,      . 

.     See     Genealogical 

viii.  27,  .     . 

II.  i.  134,  135. 

Tab.  in  Index  D. 

viii.  28,  .     . 

II.  ii.  156. 

iv.  16f.,  ,     . 

.     II.  ii.  79,  81. 

ix.  11,      .     . 

.     II.  ii.  156. 

iv.  20  ff., .     , 

.     II.  ii.  66,  82. 

ix.  43,      .     . 

.     II.  ii.  183. 

iv.  19-21,     . 

.     I.  ii.  31. 

X.  30,  .     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  177. 

iv.  25,      .     . 

.     II.  i.  345, 

X.  51, .     .     . 

II.  i.  316. 

V.  27, .     .     . 

,     I.  ii.  68. 

xii.  13-17,   . 

.     II.  i.  56. 

V.  27-32,      . 

.     II.  ii.  25. 

xii.  14,     .     . 

.     I.  ii.  124. 

V.  33,  .     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  118. 

xii.  14  ff.,     . 

.     I.  ii.  65  ;  li.  ii.  18. 

Vi.  1,  2,   .     . 

II.  ii.  98. 

xii.  16,    .     . 

I.  ii.  77  ;  ii.  1.  50. 

vi.  4,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  236. 

xii.  18,    .     . 

II.  ii.  13. 

vi.  6-10, .     . 

II.  ii.  104. 

xii.  35,    .     . 

II.  ii.  159. 

vi.  15,      .     . 

I.  ii.  80. 

xii.  38,  39,  . 

II.  i.  317,  319. 

vi.  22,      .     . 

II,  ii.  60, 

xii.  39,    .     . 

II.  ii.  75. 

vii.  3, .     .     . 

II.  i.  151. 

xii.  40,    .     . 

II.  ii.  118. 

vii.  41,     .     . 

II.  i.  39. 

xii.  41-44,   . 

II.  i.  253,  261. 

viii.  44,  .     . 

II.  ii.  112. 

xii.  42,    .     , 

II.  1.  40. 

ix.  8,  19, ,     . 

II.  ii.  156. 

xiii.  9,     .     . 

II.  i.  151,  169,  ii. 

ix.  9,  .     .     . 

I.  i.  28. 

155. 

ix.  52,  53,     . 

II.  1,  7. 

xiii.  19,  .     . 

II.  ii.  156. 

X.  7,    .     .     . 

II.  i.  318. 

xiv.  36,   .     . 

II.  i.  9. 

X.  13,  .     .     . 

See    Chorazin    in 

xiv.  43,   .     . 

II.  i.  177,  187, 

Index  D. 

xiv.  53  If.,    .     , 

II.  i.  187,  193. 

X.  20,  .     .     . 

II.  ii.  182. 

XV.  7, .     .     .     , 

I.  ii.  85. 

X.  29,  .     .     .     . 

II.  ii.  24. 

XV.  16,     .     .     , 

I.  ii.  48. 

X.  34,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  34. 

XV.  21,     .     .     . 

II.  ii.  231. 

xi.  38,  39,     . 

II.  ii.  106-111. 

XV.  24,     .     .     . 

II.  i.  10. 

xi.  42,      ... 

II.  i.  239. 

xi.  43,      ... 

II.  i.  317  ;  II.  75. 

Luke. 

xi.  51,      ,     . 

I.  ii.  230. 

i.5,    .     .     .     . 

II.  i.  216,  219,  274. 

xii.  5, .     ,     .     . 

II.  ii.  183, 

A. SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


xii.  G, .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  39. 

ix.  14-16,     . 

.     II.  ii.  104. 

xii.  5.3,     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  156. 

ix.  22,      .     . 

.     II.  ii.  60. 

xii.  59,     .     . 

.     II.  i.  40. 

-x.  22,  .     .     . 

.     I.  i.  217. 

xiii.  1,     .     . 

.     I.  ii.  85. 

xi.  1,  .     .     . 

.     See   Lazarus   in 

xiii.  10-17,  . 

II.  ii.  104. 

Index  D. 

xiii.  14,  .     . 

.     II.  ii.  65. 

xi.  44,      .     . 

.     II.  i.  44. 

xiii.  29,  .     . 

II.  ii.  174. 

xi.  54,      .     . 

.     I.  i.  246,  ii.  137. 

xiii.  31,  32, . 

I.  ii.  29. 

xii.  6, .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  46. 

xiii.  32,  .     . 

I.  ii.  18. 

xii.  20  ff.,     . 

.     II.  i,  49, 

xiv.  1-6, .     . 

.     II.  ii.  104. 

xii.  34,     .     . 

,     II.    ii.     175,    187, 

xvi.  20,   .     . 

.     See     Lazarus'     in 

iii.  69. 

Index  D. 

xii.  42,     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  60. 

xvi.  22  IT.,    . 

.     II.  ii.  180. 

xiii.  29,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  46. 

xviii.  12, 

.     II.  ii.  119. 

XV.  8,  .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  39. 

xviii.  30,      . 

II.  ii.  177. 

xvi.  2,     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  60. 

xviii.  34, 

II.  ii.  187. 

xviii.  3,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  188. 

xix.  12,   .     . 

I.  ii.  6. 

xviii.  21, 

.     II.  i.  188. 

xix.  20,    .     . 

II.  i.  44. 

xviii.  28,      . 

I.  i.  248,  ii.  54, 

xix.  43,    .     . 

I.  ii.  241, 

xviii.  31, 

.     II.  i.  187  f. 

XX.  20-20,    . 

II.  i.  56. 

xviii,  33, 

I.  ii.  48. 

XX.  22,     .     . 

I.  ii.  124. 

xix.  9,      .     . 

I.  ii.  48. 

X.X.  22  ff.,     . 

I.  ii.  65  ;  II.  ii.  18. 

xix.  13,    .     . 

.     I.  ii.  15  ;  II.  i.  9. 

XX.  24,     .     . 

I.  ii.  77  ;  II.  i.  50. 

xix.  20,    .     . 

II.  i.  51, 

XX.  27,     .     . 

II.  ii.  13. 

XX.  7,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  44, 

XX.  41,     .     . 

II.  ii.  159. 

XX.  16,     .     . 

II.  i.  316. 

XX.  46,     .     . 

II.  i.  317,  ii.  75. 

XX.  47,     .     . 
xxi.  1,     .     . 

II.  i.  319,  ii.  118. 
II.  i.  261. 

Acts  of  Apostles. 

xxi.  2,      .     . 

11.  i.  40. 

i.  12,  .    .    . 

II.  ii.  102. 

xxi.  1-4,.     . 

II.  i.  253. 

i.  13,  .     .     . 

I.  ii.  80. 

xxi.  23,    .     . 

II.  ii.  156. 

i.  19,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  9,  iii.  25. 

xxii.  4,    .     .  - 

II.  i.  259. 

ii.  9-11,  .     . 

II.  ii.  22.3,  291. 

xxii.  52,  .     . 

II.  i.  259. 

ii.  10, .     .     . 

II.  ii.  231. 

xxii.  66,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  172. 

ii.  15, .     .     . 

II.  i.  290. 

xxiii.  7-12,  . 

I.  ii.  30. 

ii.  29, .     .     . 

I.  i.  276. 

xxiii.  26,      . 

II.  ii.  231. 

iii.  1,  .     .     .     . 

II.  i.  290. 

xxiii.  43, 

II.  ii.  180,  182. 

iii.  2,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  35,  280. 

xxiv.  13, 

II.  i.  159. 

iv.  1,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  258. 

xxiv.  21,      . 

II.  ii.  187. 

iv.  5,  8,    .     , 

II.  i.  177. 

iv,  6,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  182,  198,  199. 

John. 

iv.  23,     .     . 

II.  i.  177. 

v.  17,.     .     .     . 

II.  i.  178,  182. 

i.  21,  .     .     .     . 

II.  ii.  156,  157. 

V.  21,,     .     .     , 

II.  i.  172. 

i.  41,  .     .     .     . 

II.  i.  9. 

V.  24,  26,     ,     . 

II,  i,  258, 

ii.  20, .     .     .     . 

I.  i.  410;  II.  30. 

V.  34, .     .     .     . 

II.  i.  182,  ii.  11. 

iv.  20,     .     .     . 

II.  1.  7. 

V.  34-39,      .     . 

II.  i.  364. 

V.  1-16,  .     .     . 

II.  ii.  104. 

V.  36,  .... 

I.  ii.  169. 

vi.  7,  .     .     .     . 

II.  i.  39. 

V.  37,  .     ,     ,     , 

I.  ii.  80,  131,  143. 

vii.  22,  23,  .     . 

II.  ii.  104. 

vi.  6,  .     .     .     , 

II.  i.  177, 

vii.  27,     .     .     . 

II.  ii.  164. 

vi,  9,  .     ,     ,     . 

II.  i.  49,  ii.  57,  73, 

vii.  41,  42,  .     . 

II.  ii.  159. 

231,  276. 

vii.    49     (Am  - 

vii.  22,    ,     ,     . 

II.  i.  344. 

haarez),    .     . 

II.  ii.  22  f. 

vii.  53,    .     .     . 

II.  i.  344. 

viii.  20,  .     .     . 

II.  i.  261. 

vii.  57  1'.,      .     . 

II.  i.  189. 

A. SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


vii.  59,  . 
viii.  26,  . 
ix.  2,  .     . 

ix.  20,      . 
X.  1,    .     . 
X.  2,  22,  . 
X.  3  ff.,     . 
X.  28,  .     . 
xi.  3,  .     . 
xi.  20,      . 
xi.  28-30, 
xii.  1-19, 
xii.  19-23, 
xiii.  1,     . 
xiii.  15,  , 
xiii.  16,  26, 
xiii.  43,  50, 
XV.  21,     . 
XV.  29,     . 
xvi.  13ff., 
xvi.  14,    . 
xvi.  37  ff., 
xvii.  1,    . 
xvii.  4,  17, 
xvii.  28,  . 
xviii.  2,  . 
xviii.  3,  . 
xviii.  7,  . 
xviii.  8  ff., 
xviii.  12-17, 
xix.  12,    . 
xxi.  28,    . 
xxi.  28,  29, 
xxi.  31  ff., 
xxi.  38,    . 
xxi.  39,    . 
xxi.  40,   . 
xxii.  2,    . 
xxii.  3,    . 
xxii.  5,    . 
xxii.  19,  . 
xxii.  25-29, 
xxiii.  6,  . 
xxiii.  8,  . 
xxiii.  10, 15- 
xxiii.  27, 
xxiii.  31, 
xxiii.  35, 
xxiv.  6,  . 
xxiv.  12, 
xxiv.  24, 
XXV.  6,    . 
XXV.  10  ff., 


II.  ii.  185. 

II.  i.  71. 

II.   i.   98,    185,  ii. 

262. 
II.  i.  49. 

I.  ii.  5. 

II.  ii.  314. 
II.  i.  290. 
II.  i.  54. 
II.  i.  55. 
II.  ii.  231. 

I.  ii.  142,  169. 
I.  ii.  160. 

I.  ii.  163,  164. 

II.  ii.  231. 

II.  ii.  63-65,  81. 
II.  ii.  308,  314. 
II.  ii.  308,  314. 
II.  ii.  55,  73. 
II.  iii.  316. 
II.  ii.  69-73. 
II.  ii.  314. 
II.  ii.  278,  279. 
II.  ii.  72. 
II.  ii.  308,  314. 
II.  iii.  295. 
IX.  ii.  236,  237. 
II.  i.  44,  318. 
II.  ii.  314. 
II.  ii.  63. 
II.  ii.  262,  263. 
II.  i.  44. 
II.  i.  266. 
I.  ii.  74. 
I.  ii.  55. 

I.  ii.  180. 

II.  ii.  271. 
II.  i.  48. 
II.  i.  48. 

II.  i.  236,  ii.  11. 
II.  i.  185. 
II.  ii.  262. 
II.  ii.  278,  279. 
II.  i.  179. 
II.  ii.  13. 

I.  ii.  55. 

II.  ii.  276. 
II.  i.  131. 
I.  ii.  48. 

I.  ii.  74. 

II.  ii.  73. 

I.  ii.  177,  181. 

I.  ii.  15. 

I.  ii.  59;  II.  ii.  279. 


XXV.  12,  . 
XXV.  13,  23, 
XXV.  21,  . 
XXV.  23,  . 
xxvi.  11, 
xxvi.  12, 
xxvi.  28, 
xxvi.  32, 
xxvii.  1, . 
xxvii.  9, . 
xxviii.  13,  14, 


I.  ii.  60. 
I.  ii.  196. 

I.  ii.  59 ;  II.  ii.  279. 

II.  i.  86. 
II.  ii.  262. 
II.  i.  185. 
I.  ii.  198. 

I.  ii.  59  ;  II.  ii.  2V9. 
I.  ii.  53. 

I.  i.  322. 

II.  ii.  241.  See  also 
Puteoli  in  Index 
I). 


EPISTLES. 
Romans. 
iv.  13,      ...     .     II.  ii.  173. 
X.  2,    .     .     .     .     II.  ii.  96. 
xi.  16,     ...     II.  i.  242. 
xiv.  6,     .     .     .     II.  ii.  117. 

1  Corinthians. 

ii.  9,   .  .  .  .  II.  iii.  130,  145. 

V.  2  ff.,  .  .  .  II.  ii,  61. 

vL  2  f.,  .  .  .  II.  ii.  139. 

vii.  18,  .  .  .  I.  i.  203. 

vii.  26,  .  .  .  II.  ii.  156. 

ix.  3-18,  .  .  II.  i.  138. 

X.  4,    .  .  .  .  II.  i.  344. 

X.  30, .  .  .  .  II.  ii.  117. 

xi.  4,  .  .  .  .  II.  ii.  78. 

xiv.  16,  .  .  .  II.  ii.  78. 

XV.  52,  .  .  .  II.  ii.  181. 

xvi.  22,  .  .  .  II.  i.  9. 

2  Corinthians. 

V.  8 II.  ii.  180. 

xi.  8,  9,  .     .     .     II.  i.  318. 

xi.  24,     .     .     .     II.  ii.  262. 

xi.  32,     ...     I.  ii.  347, 354,  357; 

II.  i.  98. 
xii.  4,      .     .     .     II.  ii.  66,  183. 

Galatians. 

ii.  12,  ...  II.  i.  55. 

iii.  19,  .     .     .  II.  i.  344. 

iv.  26,  .     .     .  II.  ii.  168. 

V.  3,    .  .     .     .  II.  ii.  324. 

vi,  6,  .  .     .     .  II.  i.  319. 

vi.  15,  .     .     .  II.  iii.  81. 


T,. HEBREW  WORDS. 


i.  21, 
V.  14, 


i.  23,  .  . 
iv.  3,  .  . 
iv.  10-18, 
iv.  22,      . 


Ephesians. 

.     .     ri.  ii.  177. 
.     .     II.  iii.  130. 

PuiLirPIANS. 

.  .  II.  ii.  180, 

.  .  II.  ii.  182. 

.  .  H.  i.  319. 

.  .  II.  ii.  248. 


ii.  9,  . 
iv.  16, 


1  Thessaloniaks. 

.     .     .     II.  i.  318. 
...     II.  ii.  181. 


2  Thessaloxians, 


ii.,.     .     . 

.     .     II.  ii.  165. 

iii.  8,  .     . 

.     .     II.  i.  318. 

1  Timothy. 

ii.  1,  2,    . 

.     .     II.  i.  304. 

iv.  4,  .     . 

.     .     II.  ii.  117. 

2  Timothy. 

iii.  1,  .     . 

.     .     II.  ii.  156. 

iii.  8,  .     . 

.     .     II.  i.  344,  iii.  150. 

iii.  15,     . 

...     II.  ii.  48. 

iv.  13,     . 

.     .     II.  ii.  75. 

IIkbrews. 

ii.  2,    .     . 

.     .     II.  i.  344. 

vii.  27,    . 

.     .     II.  i.  288. 

xi.  5,  .     . 

.     .     II.  iii.  70. 

xi.  35,      . 

.     .     11.  iii.  214. 

xi.  37,      . 

.     .     n.  i.  344,  iii.  144 

xii.  22,    . 

.     .     II.  ii.  168. 

James. 


(Makes  use 

o 

• 

Jesus  Siracli) 

II.  iii.  28. 

iii.  6,  .     . 

II.  ii.  183. 

V.  17,.     . 

II.  i.  345. 

2  I 

^ETER. 

iii.  13,     . 

II.  ii.  177. 

J 

UDE. 

9,   .     .     . 

II.  i.   344,  iii.   72, 

78. 

14,      .     . 

A.P 

II.  iii.  70. 

3C 

ALYPSE, 

Whether 

the 

author    used 

thetranslation 

ofTheoilo 

tioii. 

II.  iii.  144  f. 

ii.-iii.,     . 

Onthecitiesnaraed 
in  these  chap- 
ters as  resi- 
dences (if  Jews, 
see  Index  D. 

ii.  7,  .     . 

II.  ii.  183. 

iii.  5,  .     . 

II.  ii.  182. 

iii.  12,     . 

II.  ii.  168. 

vi.  6,  .     . 

II.  i.  39. 

vi.  9  if.,  . 

II.  ii.  180. 

vii.  9  tr., . 

II.  ii.  180. 

xi.  3,  .     . 

II.  ii.  158. 

xiii.,   .     . 

ir.  ii.  165. 

xiii.  8,     . 

11.  ii.  182. 

xiv.  20,    . 

I.  ii.  311. 

XX.  4-6,  . 

II.  ii.  176. 

XX.  8,  9,  . 

II.  ii.  165. 

XX.  I5,     . 

II.  ii.  182. 

xxi.  1, 

ir.  ii.  177. 

.xxi.  2,  U), 

11.  ii.  169. 

B.— HEBREW  WORDS. 


2Xi  month,  . 
N3X,   .     .     . 

mjs, .    .    . 

nx,  month, 


I.  ii.  36.^ 

II.  i.  180-184. 
n.  i.  316 

II.  i.  330,  330. 
I.  ii.  363,  371. 


mrs*,  .    .    . 

I'X,  month, 

n^nn  -in  :;"x, 
^I^X,  nuiiilli, 

rno'r^x,    . 


II.  i.  43. 

I.  ii. 

II.  i.  267. 
II.  i.  267. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  ii.  284. 


B. HEBREW  WOEDS. 


m,  .  .  . 

.     II.  ii.  78,  82. 

px  -i-n,    . 

.     II.  1,  333. 

ri?3-i»x, .  . 

.     II.  i.  264. 

c'-n,  .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  330. 

r3^:x,    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  75. 

n^ini,    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  82. 

mnx  pXv 

.     II.  ii.  170. 

\iy^i,  .    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  82. 

n.  i.  357. 

nmr,'  m,  . 

.     II.  i.  333. 

Nn?Db:;\s',    • 

.     II.  i.  311. 

3''"inX  =  x-hpiov 

,     I.  i.  300. 

n 

r\h-^2r],    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  88. 

3 

m:n, .    .    . 

II.  i.  330.    See  also 

r3^03,  .  . 

.     II.  ii.  67. 

nj^n, .    .    . 

mjx. 

II.  i.  330,  332,  329, 

nT'a,  .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  267. 

ii.  12. 

3N  n^n,  .    . 

.     n.  i.  221. 

x''333  -i-'t^sn, 

.     II.  ii.  81. 

',n  n>3,  .    . 

.     II.  i.  169-172. 

□''OT  nx^-in, 

.     II.  ii.  319. 

nojijn  n'3,. 

II.  ii.  68. 

^^'inon  n^n, 

II.  i.  325,  ii.  £0. 

isDn  n^n,  . 

II.  ii.  49,  50. 

T 

Dni32,    .     . 

II.  i.  237. 

DV3!?i"  ^nnr, 

•133  p,     .     . 

II.  i.  300. 

.     II.  i.  236,  279. 

II.  ii.  58. 

mjiT,  .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  356. 

T'yn  ""jn,     . 

II.  ii.  57. 

nr, .    .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  39. 

m^^o  12,     . 

II.  ii.  51. 

Dinn, .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  42. 

Nnna,    .    . 

.     I.  i.  133. 

-13T,     .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  336. 

D'-ron  nan3, 

II.  ii.  88. 

\Ph     ■   .   . 

.     II.  i.  360,  361,  364. 
See  also  "Elders" 

3 

I.  ii.  385,  386. 

in  Index  D. 

n7S3,  on  coins, 

n 

nrnj, .    .    . 

II.  ii.  66. 
II.  i.  43. 

bn,  .    .    . 
n^C'DH  "bin, 

.     II.  i.  289. 

fi^  nj,.    .    . 

II.  i.  23. 

.     II.  i.  45. 

Cl^M,     •     • 

II.  i.  264. 

.     II.  ii.  155. 

nnj,  ... 

II.  i.  191. 

nan,  Chaber, 

.     II.  i.  324,  ii.  8  f., 

nit:'  rr\]\    . 

II.  i.  336. 

22-25. 

n"i3n''j,    .    . 

II.  ii.  183. 

Dnin\n    -lar 

, 

KIVJ,  ... 

II.  ii.  315. 

Cheber,    . 

.     I.  i.  284. 

mv3, .    .    . 

II.  ii.  315. 

•Tiynan,  Cheb 

ir,    II.  ii.  57. 

N^DTJ,    .     . 

I.  ii.  26  f. 

nnjn,  nvnn, 

.     II.  i.  190  f. 

py  P'    •    • 

II.  ii.  183. 

KDin, .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  42. 

nE:'in  ni     . 

u.  ii.  316-319. 

iTH,     .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  273,  ii.  66. 

pivn  nj,    . 

II.  ii.  316  f. 

D-'ODn,   .    . 

.     II.  i.  315,  334. 

-lyK'n  nj,   . 

II.  ii.  316-319. 

n^n,  .    .    . 

.     11.  i.  241. 

Dnj,  .    .    .    . 

II.  ii.  315. 

D^^^^n,    .    . 

.     H.  i.  272. 

onj,  .    .    . 

II.  i.  43. 

•nnnn,    .    . 

.     II.  i.  101,  144. 

HDjn, .    .    . 

.•    I.  i.  218. 

n 

D"'T'Dn,   .     . 

.     II.  i.  357.    See  also 
"Chasidim"  in 

n^oan  nm,    . 

II.  i.  334. 

Index  D. 

nnsiD  nm,   . 

11.  i.  314,  333. 

pon,  Essenes, 

.     II.  ii.  191. 

Xlti'H,    .    .    . 

II.  i.  22. 

nnvi^in, .    . 

.     II.  i.  272,  ii.  75. 

in,     .    .    .    . 

II.  i.  334. 

pvn,  .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  154. 

rySn, .    .    .    . 

II.  i.  43. 

bi^n, .    .    . 

.     11.  i.  43. 

cm, .    .    .    . 

II.  i.  348. 

nnn,  on  coins 

,      I.  ii.  385,  386. 
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B. HEBREW  WORDS. 


Q-\n,  sometliing 
devoted,  .     . 

Din,  exclusion 
from  the 
Church,   .     . 


7130,  month, 

n^^LD, .    .    . 


nninS  Jewish, 
mnv  pronounced 
in  theten)p]e 
as  it  spells,  . 
not  pro- 
nounced in 
the  synagogue 
worship,  .     . 


II.  i.  246. 


II.  ii.  60. 


See  "Washing"  in 
Index  D. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  ii.  113. 
II.  ii.  113. 


II.  i.  332. 


II.  i.  29G. 


II.  ii.  82. 


nni3, .    .    . 

-iriD,  .    .    . 
ii:3,  .    .    . 

nD33, .    .    .    . 

rh^in  nD33, 

vDD,  month, 

-ID3,    .     . 
mSD, .     . 

D-13,    .     . 


II.  i.  42. 

II.  i.  6. 

II.  i.  278,  283. 

II.  i.  229. 

II.  i.  272. 

II.  ii.  68. 

II.  ii.  74. 

II.  ii.  58.     See  also 

n'2,    ':2,     }Tn, 

II.  i.  354. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  i.  45. 

II.  i.  154,  155. 
II.  ii.  320. 
II.  i.  155. 
II.  i.  326. 
II.  i.  311. 


I.  i.  300. 

II.  i.  10. 
II.  i.  190. 


cmD,    .    . 

.     II.  i.  330,  ."330,  341. 

ha  "nyiJD,     . 

.     II.  ii.  54,  iii.  16. 

X^DID,     .     . 

.     II.  i.  184. 

n'u'iuf  "n^v:, 

.     I.  i.  41. 

n3*^  ^NVIC,  . 

.     I.  i.  41. 

nnro,  •    .    . 

.     II.  i.  112. 

ninDoa, .    . 

.     II.  ii.  74. 

nb'D, .    .    . 

.     II.    ii.   319.       See 

also     "  Circum- 

cision" in  Index 

D. 

n'y^, .   .   . 

.     II.  ii.  88. 

D3D,  .    .    . 

.     I.  ii.  66,  71. 

coir  niai?^, 

.     II.  ii.  171. 

ir^vp,    •    • 

.     II.  i.  275. 

Q'rh^D,  .    . 

.     II.  i.  271. 

N-ipa,^    .    . 

.     II.  i.  333. 

"1!0,  f<-i)iptu,     . 

.     I.  ii.  93. 

/nxpxv  ddci. 

II.  i.  9. 

"t^^mo,  month 

,     I.  ii.  363. 

•IVJ'O,  .    .    . 

.     I.  i.  204. 

n^'C'O,  Nn''L"c, 

.     II.  i.  9,  ii.  158. 

h:^^,  .    .    . 

.     II.  iii.  24. 

lO'^'D,      .     . 

.     II.  i.  220. 

^J:^'D,     .    . 

.     I.  i.   119  f.  ;    II.  i. 

324. 

njirx"!  r^y^'^, 

.     I.  i.  120. 

pj-iino, .    . 

.     II.  ii.  81. 

S.3,    .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  272. 

nm: ,    .    . 

.     II.  i.  253,  300. 

'HJ,    .    .    . 

.     n.  ii.  61. 

Dmj,     .    . 

.     II.  i.  253,  300. 

|D^3,  month. 

.     I.  ii.  363. 

N^^:, .   .   . 

.     II.  i.  180-184  ;  on 

coins,  I.  ii.  386. 

n'jn:, .    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  315. 

D'yn3,    .    . 

.     II.  i.  225  f.,  273. 

D 

pD,      .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  257-259. 

mo,    •    .    . 

.     II.  i.  348. 

D>-131D,     .     . 

.     II.  i.  314,  333. 

JVD,  month, . 

.     I.  ii.  363. 

D^-ip'D,    .     . 

.     I.  ii.  179. 

Nl-D,  .     .     . 

.     II.  iii.  25. 

D^D,    .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  44. 

n2'r2D,    .    . 

.     II.  i.  177. 

m'j?D,    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  174. 

B. IIEBEEW  WORDS. 
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11.  ii.  177-179. 


nn-nn  ^:zh  ^ay,  n.  ii.  78. 

D'^nj?,     .     .     .  ir.  i.  43. 

I'i?,     ....  II.  i.  154,  155. 

n-onn  rhu,  ■   •  n.  i.  284. 

pxn  LV,      ■     ■  II.  ii.  8,  22  f. 

nii:^  2ni;,    .    .  i.  i.  4i. 


ha,    .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  43. 

Dinijis,    .    . 

See  '7r6?.ef4.o;. 

nina, .    .    . 

II.  i.  259. 

nn-a,  taxes, 

.     II.  ii.  45. 

DTIS,  .     .     . 

II.  ii.  183. 

Dl'hD,     .     . 

II.  i.  348. 

-DD^D  mOTlD, 

II.  i.  125.  • 

hnrna,   .    . 

II.  i.  32,  3G2 

rtDna,    .    . 

II.  i.  40. 

a-Ej'nD,  .    . 

II.  ii.  19. 

nc^ns,    .    . 

II.  ii.  19. 

nvL^•n3,  .    . 

II.  ii.  19. 

nvj^'is,  .    . 

II.  ii.  80. 

DK^a,  .    .    . 

II.  i.  348. 

nnv,  .    . 

.     .     n.  ii.  59. 

nisii*, .    . 

.     I.  ii.  213. 

n^v^v, .    . 

.     II.  ii.  111. 

b^h-^,  .    . 

.     II.  i.  271. 

nn  niDV, . 

.     II.  ii.  159. 

nav,  .   .   . 

.    II.  ii.  15,  17. 

Snp,  .   . 

Cl'DiP)       • 

'pb'P,-    . 

jxjp,  N:p, 
m:fp,    NHDvp, 

castra,    uKpo- 


II.  i.  311. 
II.  i.  243. 
II.  ii.  59. 
II.  i.  45. 
II.  i.  46,  ii.  GO. 
II.  i.  44. 
II.  i.  336. 
I.  ii.  80. 


II.  1.  130. 


r^'p>  •  • 

pp,  capital, 

TP'^np,  . 


n\sn,  .    .    . 


II.  i.  22. 
II.  ii.  45. 
II.  i.  264. 


II.  i.  336. 
II.  i.  221,  257. 
II.  i.  184. 
II.  ii.  64. 
II.  i.  221, 


D''Tin\-i  nnn  c^•N^,  i.  i.  284. 

p"l,  ''21,  ...  II.  i.  315. 

TOT,     ....  II.  i.  348. 

nitJ'-l,  ....  II.  ii.  120. 


U 


L32L"  month, 
riQt/',  oLu-fidoii, 

miDiK^,  .    . 

-13ty,    .      .      . 

D^oSt^^    •    . 
^-lt^•y  nr.DC', 

□''Ot^jiuetonyin 
for  God,   . 

V^^,  ■     ■     ■ 

n^a^, .    .    . 


nmn  Dinn, . 
nn^n, .    .    . 


iiopn,    .    . 

Hon,  month, 

••inan,  .  . 

n^cn, .  .  . 

nai:n,  .  .    . 

nisan, .  .  . 

p^an,.  .  .    , 

nonn,  .  .    , 

nt^'D,  montli. 


I.  ii.  363. 

II.  i.  239. 
II.  ii.  75. 
II.  i.  42. 

II.  ii.  67,  78. 

See  QiJD^e'  ^n2l 
II.  ii.  77,  85-88. 

II.  ii.  171. 

II.  ii.  77,  84. 

II.  ii.  60. 

I.  i.  119,  ii.  324. 

I.  i.  252. 

I.  i.  208. 


II.  ii.  102. 
II.  ii.  179. 
II.  ii.  74. 

I.  i.  133. 

II.  i.  324. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  ii.  66. 
II.  i.  284. 
II.  i.  284. 
II.  ii.  85. 
II.  ii.  113. 
II.  i.  238. 
I.  ii.  3G3. 
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th.^ 


ci'/ooxvo/no;, 

ec^xviTeti, 
cc'riD,  T-IS, 
ei^i'Jr/i:     of 

Jews, 

aicjv  ovTo:, 
(/.iXhuv. 

dx.z'KOxfj.ot,-/,, 

ecKOoxai;, 
ciKpoTTo'Kii, 
u'AceSxBX,^;,  . 
ciur)!/,  .... 
ciui^ix    of    the 
Jews,  .     .     . 
d 'J  a.  Hi  fix, 

UltXM'/llClV,     . 

xvTiaTpxTriyog^ 
fro  praetore,  . 

xTToyox^eiv, 
ofTToypx^'il,     . 

uDx,'ixpx^;i  • 

xpioTOKpxrix, 
the  Jewish 
constitu- 
tion  in  the 
times  of  the 
Procurators, . 

xDx.^,  ""aiN,  .     • 

ysvo;,  .      .      . 
eioxiiosi;      (see 

also  "High 
Priest"     in 
Index  D),     . 
ecBxupev;,         as 
title  of  non- 
Jewish  prin- 
tes, 
doy^iavuxyuyoi, 
do-^irtXui/ifi;, 
uoyjiVTti  in 

Jerusalem,    . 
uoxovTe;  in  the 
Dispersion,  . 


II.  i.  9. 
II.  i.  146. 
II.  ii.  66. 
II.  i.  46. 

II.  iii.  265. 

II.  ii.  177-179. 

II.  i.  9,  iii.  25. 

I.  ii.  131. 

II.  i.  139. 

II.  ii.  280. 
II.  ii.  78,  82 

II.  iii.  268. 
II.  ii.  61. 
II.  ii.  75. 
II.  i.  239. 

I.  i.  348. 

II.  iii.  246. 

I.  ii.  112,  137. 

II.  ii.  280. 


I.  ii.  72;  ll.  i.  171. 

II.  i.  31,  138. 

II.  i.  205. 


II.  i.  177,203-205. 


1.  ii.  331,  334. 
II  ii.  252. 

I.  ii.  68. 

II.  i.  177. 

See  "  Archons  "  in 
Index  D. 


xpx^'j, 
^AatOxiot, 
xaTTxpxyo;, 
xdoapiov,  IDX)  • 


xvKuv,  the  Jor- 
dan-valley,  . 

xilTOVOlAtX,      . 


II.  i.  66,  145. 
II.  i.  47. 

See  Chasidim  in 
Index  D. 

II.  i.  43. 
II.  i.  39. 

See  "Asylum'' 
(right  of)  in 
Index  D. 

I.  i.  424-425. 

II.  i.  64.  See  also 
"  Autonomy  "  in 
Index  D. 


B,  the  letter  B 
=  the  second 
district  of  the 
city  of  Alex- 
andria,    .     . 

^x'hxviv',,  173,^. 

jixat'Kiix        Tuy 

ovoxuuv,    .      .      II.  ii.  171. 

/3<iKj/X/x;j, -"P^^DQ,   ii.i.  34.  See  "Basi- 
lica" in  Index  D. 

epri/nuasu;, 

/3/oj,  8/«  fiiov,    . 
jSovXii,      fiov'hiv- 

TXt,fi0V'AiVTy}- 

pift'j  in  Jeru- 
salem,     .     . 
fivpaivi,  >D"1D,  . 


II.  ii,  229. 
II.  i.  33. 


I.  i.  208. 

II.  i.  34,  ii.  75. 
II.  ii.  250. 


II.  i.  151,172,190. 
II.  i.  45. 


r=N03,  usedto 

represent  the 

figure  r,  ,     .  II.  i.  50. 

yx^^xdx,      .     .  II.  i.  9. 
yx(^o(I)v'Kx>(,ig, 

yx^o(pv'AxKiov,  II.  i.  261. 

ykvi/x,     ...  II.  ii.  183. 

ytiupxs,  ...  II.  ii.  315. 

yivxDxn?,     .     .  II.  ii.  244. 

yiviaix,    ...  I.  ii.  27. 
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yiuoi      dpxii- 

pXTIHOU,       . 

•yspovdtx, 

yipavdtup-jcfi;, 

yipovaiupx^^u, 
ynopets,  .  .  . 
yioipotg,  .  .  . 
y7^u(ja6x.(ifx.ov, 

yuo)pif<.rii, 
yaXyodoi, 
ypxf^f/,oi.Tfi;, 


A  (jo  x,etKov(/,iVYt 
As^Tsc)  =  the 
fourth  city 
district  of 
Alexandria,  . 

liiyfcu,  NDjn, 

OiKOt,  TirpuTOt, 

OlVTi 
dt"!/T£ 


OiVTipOi), 

pco(j(;, 

pUT'/li, 


onuccpiov,  "i^n, 
Old  fiiov,  . 


"hiopaxF''^"-! 


ivvciTot. 


kSuupycYi?, 

'EiKhYlVtOTl,, 
ifATTl'KtOt,. 

iu'juooe.y.i/'.,     t 


II.  i,  204,  205. 
See  "  Gerusia  "  in 
Index  D. 

II.  ii.  248. 
II.  ii.  315. 

See  yitupug. 

II.  i.  46. 

II.  i.  177. 

II.  i.  9. 

II.  i.  313,  314. 


II.  ii.  230. 

II.  i.  44. 
II.  i.  46. 
See  avuOiiTyot,. 
II.  i.  145. 
I.  ii.  55. 


I.  i.  119,  120  ;  II. 
i.  324. 

II.  i.  39. 
II.  ii.  250. 

II.  i.  32.  See  also 
"Testament"  in 
Index  D. 

II.  i.  41.  See  also 
"Didrachnia 
tax"  in  Index  D. 

II.  i.  178. 


I.  i.    378  ;    Ji:   ii. 
244. 

II.  ii.  58  f. 

II.  ii.  284. 
II.  i.  10. 

II.  i.  44. 
I.  i.  265. 


ic.iopix.,  rmD2X, 

piUV   UOfiU'J,       . 

iTTccpxo;,  .     .     . 

iTTYihVg,       , 
i'TTVj'K'JTOC,. 

k'TvtaTTot.af^oc, 

STTtTpOTO;,  as 

title  of  state 
official,     .     . 

spxvoi, 

ivaiiiiig,  as  title, 

iipYI/xipt'oi,      i(prj- 

fiipi'g,    .     .     . 


fitov, 

I'^^o,-,  Dimr, 


II.  i.  34. 

II.  i.  314. 

I.  ii.  45  ;  II.  i.  66. 

I,  ii.  93  (Philo  in 
Flacc.  §  8). 

II.  ii.  316. 

I.  i.  204. 

II.  i.  31. 


I.  i.  378,  ii.  45. 

II.  ii.  254. 

I.  ii.  162,  343. 

II.  i.  221. 
II.  i.  9. 


II.  ii.  250. 

I.  ii.  80. 

II.  i.  42. 


7,y-f/,ovi», 

iiysf^av,  pOJii,   • 

viyi,uuu  =]iraeses, 
as  title  of 
the  Eoman 
governor, 


II.  i.  31. 

II.  i.  31  ;  I.  ii.  264, 
276. 


I.  ii.  45. 


(lip,cio:,  DIDTin,  II.  i.  43. 

6y>y^r„  p">n,     •     .  n-  i-  46,  ii.  74. 

$ix>Toi,      ...  II.  ii.  254. 

diipcc  o)p»ix,  .     .  II.  i.  35,  280. 

Svpi6g,  Dnn,      .  II.  i.  31. 


iepec  Kcti  oiavy^og, 


tiBoycctfi/u.x.Teig, 

iepo-\i/et'krcit,  . 
lactTrohiTiix,  . 


II.  1.  46. 

See  "Asylum* 
(right  of)  in 
Index  D. 

II.  i.  314. 

II.  i.  271. 

II.  i.  148. 
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-iirop,    .    . 

Kci:Koc/xo;,  D1D?p, 

JCCtfiTTTfiCt, 

Nior:p,   .    . 

Kccvi/x.io:,  D13jp, 

D^SOP,  .     . 

x.iCpu'Axiou,  . 
Kiiro;, .... 

Kifiitro;,    .  .     . 

yA6ei.pt;,    .  .     . 

Ki6»pt<iTu't,  . 
Kivipx, 

KoipxuTri;, 
Koivov  of  Jeru- 
salem, .     .     . 

Kopi^xux;, 
xpccaTTiOoi, 
KvSsicc,  N'mp,    • 

KVf^Ctix'AX, 
KUfC/l,  .... 

KUfiC'Tro'h.t;,    . 


II.  iii.  246. 
II.  i.  45. 

II.  i.  32. 
II.  i.  45. 
II.  i.  37. 

II.  i.  46. 
II.  i.  45. 

II.  i.  47. 

I.  ii.  G9. 

II.  i.  15. 
II.  ii.  74. 
II.  i.  36. 
II.  i.  271. 
II.  i.  272. 

I.  i.  300. 

II.  i.  40. 


II.  i.  172. 
II.  i.  9. 
II.  ii.  112. 
II.  i.  36. 
II.  i.  271. 
II.  i.  239. 
II.  i.  154,  160  f. 
II.  i.  154,  161. 


Atv;5>j  ,  nWih,    II.  i.  31, 
■Aerrdi/  ,,"10112,     II.  i.  40, 
/^n<TTii;,  D^DD^, . 
At/icprii/oi,    . 
Ac'y/06  OiKX,  the 

ten      com- 

maiiiliueutii,. 


II.  i.  46. 

II.  ii.  57,  276. 


II.  iii.  342  ir. 


fiocuuvi.;. 

II.  1.  9. 

f4.ot.i)<x.v  oidu,  . 

II.  i.  9. 

fiUOIIt, 

I.  ii.  9.3. 

ficcpauwiov,  C]"iV1^ 
fciyet;,  in   wlial 
Bcn.'^    Herod 
6o  called, .     . 

II.  i.  46. 
I.  i.  467. 

fiiyot;  /ixaiMv;, 

I.  ii.  162. 

^ioihxo-/,ri;,  . 
yiiaijix;,  . 

I.  i.  243. 
n.  i.  9. 

ftriTBOKU/xix, 

11.  i.  IGl 

^»r/)oVoA/f,  .     .     See  "  Metrojiolis" 

in  Index  L) 
uladuiT/c;, ...     I.  ii.  70. 
^oi/(iX6jX>j;,^12:r^,  II.  i.  38. 


uxfi'hx, 
vxuvo;,  D3J,  • 

UiCuK.6pOI,    . 

viiux,  NO"'J,  .      . 

i/ofitKoi,    . 

vofiOQiOxay.x'Mi, 

uof<,og,  embrac- 
ing aLso  the 
Prophets  and 
the  Poetical 
"Writing-s, 

yovfcrivix, 


gi'jot,  N'3DDS, 


II.  i.  272. 
II.  i.  46. 
II.  i.  273. 
II.  i.  45. 
II.  i.  314. 
II.  i.  314, 


II.  i.  312. 
I.    ii.    37' 


t,vaTo;, 


oSivtnv  XvhiKov, 
oix.ovfciuYi        i  n 

Luke,  .  .  . 
ovpxuoi,        nie- 

tonym  for 

God, 


See 

"  New  Moon  "  in 
Index  D. 


II.  i.  34. 

II.  i.  191. 


II.  i.  44. 

I.  ii.  112,  142. 

II.  ii.  171. 


oxpuuiov,  X^jDDX,   II.  i.  31. 


vx/.f/yiviaix,   .      II.    i.    177  ; 
Addenda 
Index  vol. 
'TrxvxpiTogoot^ix,    II.  iii.  27,  28. 
■jroej(5oxt<oj/,'>pi2ia,II.  i.  34. 
vxpxhuao;,  .     .     II.  ii.  183. 
-TrxpeciiXnro:, 

D''bp-|El,     .     .      II.  i.  32. 
TTxpiOofji,  pmmS,  II.  i.  32. 


also 
in 


vxa)c»,    •     ■ 
■z-xTvip  as  title. 


TTXTplX,      . 

"TTiUTXirfipi;, 


II.  1.  9. 

See  "Abba"  and 
"Pater"  in  In- 
dex D. 

II.  i.  221. 

II.  i.  26. 
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-TvspTiy,'/},  '•pDIDX, 
■Tridij;,  Dt3''D, 
l^t'Kiov,  pips, 
■Trivci^,  Dp3D,      . 

-T^OKli,  .... 

Trpxircopiou,   . 
-TrpciT'/ip,  "ID7D,   . 
i7pi(j^ivT7ii  =  lega- 

tus  Augusti, . 
'Trpsafivrspiou, 
-TrptafivTipot,  . 

■jrpoa&oKii,  pHHIQ) 

-rpOaSVUTTlPIO!/,     . 

Trpoaivx"''!  =  Syna- 
gogue, .     .     . 

'jrpOGVjKVTOl,     . 

'Trpoareiaiot      tov 

iduovg,  . 
"TTpuTOX.xdihpice,  . 
irpUTOi         com- 

jjaiative,  .     . 

-TirpUTOi  (tiKOi, 


II.  i.  43. 
11.  i.  46. 
II.  i.  44. 
II.  i.  38. 
II.  i.  31  ;    I.  ii.  5, 

286. 
II.  i.  154  f. 
II.  ii.  246. 

I.  ii.  48. 

II.  i.  38. 

I.  i.  348. 

II.  i.  172. 

See   "Elders"    in 

Index  D. 
II.  i.  32,  363. 
II.  ii.  69. 


II.  ii.  68-74. 
II.  ii.  316. 

I.  ii.  72. 

II.  ii.  75. 

I.  ii.  135. 

II.  i.  145. 


(Oss/3/3/ 
pcciSfiovui, 

pctKX, 


la.f^.fioe.durjy, 

VCttih,     . 
(TXTCi'JlX:,  . 

'S.iiiuaro;,      .      . 


II.  i.  315. 
II.  i.  316. 
II.  i.  9. 


II.  i.  9. 
II.  ii.  69. 
II.  ii.  69. 
II.  i.  44. 
I.  i.  265. 


OilScfiSUOi  TOD 

6s6v, 

^s(p'/i-het,   .      .      . 
aixetpioi,   . 
aiuOoueg   luOiKxi, 
aipax=ii.~\'^D,     • 


II.  iii.  9. 
II.  i.  9. 

I.  ii.  53. 

See     "  Augustus  " 
in  Index  D. 

II.  ii.  308,  314-319. 
I.  i.  251  f. 

I.  ii.  178,  179. 

II.  i.  44. 
II.  iii.  25. 
II.  i.  38. 


(!>CYjV07rOIOC,     . 

tjovZapiov,  plTlDj 

avupx  'ItxXik'J;, 

avilpx  "SiSxaT'/;, 
a'^ex.ovAxTup, 
azocOiov,  pIDVS, 

OTXT'/ip,      . 

aTii^.f/.x,      UTiy.- 

CTToX^,  n''7LDi"'N, 
oTpxTriyo;,     . 


arpxTYiyog      rov 

tipoi,     .      .      . 
aTpxrtoi, 

avf^lioXutx    T6J1- 

OidXUilKOTUt/,. 

avf^fiov'hiov  of 
the  Roman 
governor, 

ctiuu,     . 

N^31S?3p,  .     . 

avvxyuyv)      ^ 
church  or 
congregation, 

avvxyuyv!,  the 
buikling  in 
which  the 
congrega- 
tion meets,  . 

avvxyuyYi  i'Kaixg, 

ovuxyuyiou,  . 

ofz/sSp/oi/,  j'>mn3D, 

its 

meaning 

generally, 
aiii/iOpiov         a  t 

Jerusalem,    . 
avviOpix  of  Ga- 

binius,     .     . 

avi/odoi, 


II.  i.  44. 
II.  i.  44. 
II.  i.  314. 
I.  ii.  54. 
I.  ii.  53. 

I.  ii.  62  f. 

II.  i.  34. 
II.  i.  39. 

I.  i.  69. 

II.  i.  35. 
II.  i.  44. 

I.  i.  242,  265,  383, 
384,  386;  11.  i. 
66. 

II.  i.  258. 
II.  i.  31. 
II.  i.  363. 


I.  ii.  60. 

I.  i.  449. 

II.  i.  36. 

II.  ii.  58,  246. 


II.  11.  68. 
II.  ii.  74. 
II.  ii.  69. 
II.  i.  32,  169,  172. 


II.  i.  169. 

II.  i.  168-173. 

II.   i.    168  ;     I.   i. 

373  f. 
II.  i.  168. 


rxpixo:,  .     . 
Ti'huuyig,    . 


II.  i.  9. 

II.  i.  43,  44. 

I.  ii.  68. 
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TfT^fltflX"''    •     •     T.  ii.  7,  8. 
rpiK>.ivou  rbp'ttS,  II-  i-  35. 
Ti/Tof,  DDIO,     .     II-  i-  46. 


II.  i.  271. 
n.  i.  14(i. 
II.  ii.  G6,  252. 

II.  iii.  355  f. 


v-zoSviKr,,  VTni2N,  1 1-  i-  32. 


'I'i'Aocuft.ecio;, 


u.  ii.  75. 
II.  i.  45. 
I.    i.   184,  202,    ii. 

353. 
I.  ii.  162,  343. 
I.  ii.  343. 
I.    i.    437,   ii. 

163,  343. 


162, 


I.  i.  449. 


<Pv'A»Kriioia., 
(flv'hil,  .... 


X  =  *3,  used  to 
represent 
the  fiffiire  X, 

\i'/Jctpx,o;,    .     . 
\otar6;,   . 


ir.    ii.    308,    314- 
319. 

I.  i.  300. 

II.  ii.  11.3. 
II.  i.  2'^!. 


IX.  i.  50. 


I.  ii.  55. 

II.  ii.  158. 


^- 


Ttf)Ooi\   ...      II.  i.  271. 
•^u'KTT'iptO'J,    .      .      II.  i.  36. 


II.  i.  27. 
II.  i.  155. 
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D.— NAMES  AND  SUBJECTS. 

Those  passages  in  whicli  the  fullest  treatment  of  tlie  subject  in  question 
is  to  be  found  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. — In  classifying  names 
under  the  letters  C  and  K,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  most  approved 
English  orthography,  and  where  the  practice  of  translators  of  Divisions 
I.  and  II.  differs,  entries  have  been  made  under  both  letters. 


Aaron's  sons  alone  have  the  privi- 
lege of  priesthood,  ii.  i.  209  f., 
224,  225. 

Ab,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 

Ab  beth-din,  title,  ii.  i.  180-184. 

Abadim,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i.  144. 

Abba,  title,  ii.  i,  316.  Comp.  also 
pater. 

Abba  Areka,  disciple  of  R.  Judali, 

I.  i.  134. 

Abba  Gorion  or  Gurjan   II.,  ii.  i. 

316. 
Abba   Gorion   I.,  Midrash  of,  i.  i. 

149. 
Abba  Saul,  i.  i.  127  ;  IT.  i.  316,  378. 
Abel,  see  Abila. 
Abia,   one  of   the    courses   of   the 

priests,  ii.  i.  219,  274. 
Abias,  king  of  Arabia,  i.  ii.  359. 
Abida,  ii.  i.  105. 
Abila,  various  places  of  this  name, 

II.  i.  104. 

Abila  in  Decapolis,  i.  i.  307  ;  ii.  i. 

104,  105  ;  coins  and  era  of,  ii.  i. 

105. 
Abila   Lysania,  and  Abilene,  i,  ii. 

335-339  ;  Lysaniii,  situation  and 

coins,  I.  ii.  336. 
Aboda  sara,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 
Aboth,  Tract,  see  Pirke  Aboth. 
Al>oth  derabbi  Nathan,  Tract,  i.  i. 

143. 
Abraham,  legends  aliout,  ii.  i.  342 

as  astrologer,  ii.  i.  342,  iii.  206 

history  in  Artapanus,  ii.  iii.  206 

history  in  Cleodemus,  ii.  iii.  210 


history  in  Eupolemus,  ii.  iii.  210  ; 
histouy  in  Philo  the  Epic  poet, 
II.  iii.  223  ;  history  in  Appolonius 
Molon,  II.  iii.  253  ;  history  in 
Philo  the  philosopher,  ii.  iii. 
335  ff.,  341  ;  comp.  also  Josephus 
and  Book  of  Jubilees  ;  reference 
to  in  pseudo-Orpheus,  ii.  iii.  299  ; 
treatise  of  Hecataeus  about,  ii. 
iii.  296,  305  flf.  ;  apocryphal 
treatises  about,  ii.  iii.  143. 

Abraham's  children,  prerogatives  of, 
according  to  Philo,  ii.  iii.  369  ; 
proselytes  not  allowed  the  name 
of,  11.  ii.  326. 

Abtaljon,  ii.  i.  180,  353,  359. 

Abtinas,  priestly  course  engaged  in 
preparation  of  incense,  ii.  i.  268. 

Abydenus,  ii.  iii.  282. 

Acco,  Ace,  see  Ptolemais. 

Acme,  female  Jewish  slave  of  the 
Empress  Livia,  ii.  ii.  38. 

Acra,  citadel  of  Jerusalem  in  Epistle 
of  Aristeas,  ii.  iii.  310  ;  history 
in  Maccabean  age,  i.  i.  206,*  222, 
236,  241,  245,  247,  253,  262,  270  ; 
its  position,  i.  i.  206  f.,  ii.  238  ; 
levelling  of  the  hill  of  the,  i.  i. 
262. 

Acrabatta,  .capital  of  a  toparchy, 
II.  i.  157-161  ;  besieged  by  Ves- 
pasian, I.  ii.  232  ;  another  in  the 
south  of  Judea,  l.  i.  220  ;  II.  i. 
158. 

Actia  Dusaria  in  Adraa  and  Bostra, 
II.  i.  22. 

Actian  games,  when  celebrated,  i.  i. 
409. 
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Aitiuni,  battle  of,  i.  i.  344  f.,  427. 
Adam,   Lef,'en(ls   about,   II.    i.  342  ; 

books  of,  II.   iii.   147  f. ;  liis  sin 

and  its  con.se^uenccs  to  mankind, 

II.  iii.  89  f. 
Adar,  Hebrew   niontb,  i.  ii.   363  ; 

first  and  second,  I.  ii.  371. 
Aclasii,  idacc  so  named,  I.  i.  229. 
Adda,  R.,  in  Sura,  i.  ii.  372. 
A<liabenc, conversion  of  royal  family 

to  Judaism,  II.  ii.  308-311. 
Ailida,  place  so  named,  i.  i.  251  f.,* 

2.'J4,  304,  ii.  231. 
Adin,  family,  II.  i.  2.')3. 
Adora  in  LUimea,  i.  i.  254,  280.* 
Adraa  in  Batanea,  i.  ii.  11  ;  ' Aktix 

Aovaccoiot  there,  II.  i.  22. 
Adramyttium,  Jews  there,  ii.  ii.  2G1. 
Ae^ina,  Jewish  inscriptions   there, 

II.  ii.  65,  232. 
Aelia  Capitolina,  I.  ii.  291,  294,  315- 

317  ;   entrance   forbidden   to  the 

Jews,   I.    ii.   315;    worship   and 

coins,  I.  ii.  316. 
Aelius    Gallu.«,    rampaif:^n    against 

Arabia,  i.  i.  406,  407,  453. 
Aelius,  L.  Lamia,  I.  i.  360-362. 
Aemilius,   M.   Scaunis,   general   of 

Pompey,  i.  i.  318,  324  ;  governor 

of  Syria,  I.  i.  328,*  372  ;  conquers 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  I.  i.  328, 

ii.  353  ;  brings  sea  monster  from 

Jo]i]ia  to  Rome,  ii.  i.  15. 
Aemilius    Secundus,   lieutenant    of 

Quiriniu.s,  i.  i.  357,  ii.  339. 
Aeneas  =  Aretas  IV. 
Aefpuis  Modius,  I.  ii.  200. 
Aerarium  in  Rome,  I.  ii.  65. 
Acschvlus,  furged  verses  ascribed  to, 

II.  iii.  298. 
Aethicus  Tster,  I.  ii.  118. 
Aetolia,  Jews  re.'-iding  in,  ll.  ii.  222. 
Afiica,  derivation  of  the  name,  ii. 

iii.  210. 
Africatiup,    Juliu-s    probably    used 

Justusof  Tiboriasiuhis  Chronicle, 

I.  i.  68,  307,  390,  391  ;  on  the 
<Iescent  of  Herod,  I.  i.  314  ;  on 
the  additions  to  Daniel.  II.  iii. 
184,  185  ;  on  the  times  of  Moses, 

II.  iii.  260  ;  in  consequence  of  his 
repre.«entations  Emmaus,  under 
the  name  of  Nicopoli.s,  is  raised 
to  a  city,  i.  ii.  254. 


Agada,  see  Ilaggada. 

Agadath  Cha.sit'h,i.  L  148. 

Agadath  Megilla,  i.  i.  149. 

Agnitos  (Egnatius?),  Roman  gover- 
nor, I.  ii.  264. 

Agoranomos,  ii.  i.  164. 

Agriculture,  grain  a  chief  product 
of  Palestine,  II.  i.  41  ;  tithes  of 
]iroduce  of  soil  to  priests,  ii.  i. 
233  ;  main  occupation  of  the 
Es.sene.s,  ii.  ii.  197. 

Agrigentum,  Jews  dwelling  there, 
II.  ii.  242. 

Agrippa,  Marcus,  friend  and  son-in- 
law  of  Augustu.s,  his  influence 
and  doings  in  the  East,  I.  i.  349  ; 
Herod  visits  him  twice  in  Asia 
Minor,  I.  i.  409,  411,  452  ;  at 
Jerusalem,  l.  i.  411,  452  ;  sjicrifices 
at  Jeru.«alem,  ll.  i.  302  ;  presents 
gifts  for  adornment  of  Jerusalem, 
II.  i.  305  ;  protects  the  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  ii.  262  ;  return.s 
to  Rome,  I.  i.  411  ;  his  map  of 
the  world,  X.  ii.  117  ;  '  kyoi-Trrjniot, 
Jewi.sh  assemblies  in  Rome,  il.  ii. 
248. 

Agrip]ia  I.,  JewLsh  king,  life  before 
ascending  the  throne,  i.  i.  361, 
364,  ii.  150-155  ;  receives  in 
spring  A.D.  37  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Ly.saniu.^  l.  ii.  16, 
153,  336  ;  in  autumn  a.d.  .38  goes 
from  Rome  by  Alexandria  to 
Pale.stine,  i.  ii.  37,  92,  95  ;  receives 
in  beginning  of  a.d.  40  the 
tetrarchy  of  Antipas,  i.  ii.  36- 
38  ;  at  Rome  again  in  winter 
A.D.  40-41,  I.  ii.  101-103,  152  ; 
receives  also  Samaria  and  Judea, 
I.  ii.  10.3,  154  ;  reign,  I.  ii.  155- 
165  ;  letter  to  Caligula  com- 
municated by  Philo,  I.  ii.  82, 
101  f.,  II.  ii.  222  ;  high  juie-^ta 
ai)pointed  by,  ll.  i.  11!)  ;  inscrip- 
tions, I.  ii.  155,  162  ;  coins,  i.  li. 
15.5,  161  f.  ;  title,  i.  ii.  162  ;  death 
and  account  of  it,  I.  ii.  163. 
Agrippa  II.,  Jewish  king,  i.  ii.  191- 
20G,*  com])are  i.  ii.  165,  168, 
173,  185,  209,  210,  211,  218,  220  ; 
(1)  gifts  of  territory,  i.  ii.  192, 
.343  ;  (2)  gifts  of  territorv,  I.  ii. 
19.3,  336,  340;  (3)  gifts  of  terri- 
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tory,  I.  ii.  194  ;  (4)  gifts  of  terri- 
tory, I.  ii.  201  ;  high  priests 
appointed  by,  ii.  i.  200  f.  ;  years 
of  his  reign  variously  stated,  i. 
ii.  192  f.,"l93  f.  ;  inscriptions,  i. 
ii.  162,  192,  193,  195  ;  coins,  i. 
ii.  192,  195,  202  ;  name,  I.  ii.  191, 
192  ;  policy,  I.  ii.  196  ;  private 
life,  I.  ii.  195,  204  ;  building  of 
temple,  i.  ii.  198  ;  title,  i.  ii.  196  ; 
year  of  death,  i.  i.  92,  ii.  205  ; 
relations  with  Josephus,  i.  i.  83. 

Agrippa,  son  of  King  Alexander, 
see  Julius  Agrippa. 

Agrippa,  son  of  Felix  and  Drusilla, 
I.  ii.  177. 

Agrippa  Simonides,  son  of 
Josephus,  I.  i.  82. 

Agrippeion  or  Agrippias,  city 
(Authedon),  i.  i.  435,  ii.  i.  72. 

'Ay^/;!-7r'<j(T/o/,  II.  ii.  248. 

Agrippina,    wife    of    Claudius,   on 

Palestinian  coins,  i.  ii.  78,  175. 
Agrippinas,    city  on    the    east    of 

the  Jordan,  i.  ii.  176. 
Ake,  see  Ptolemais. 
Akiba,    R.,    ii.    i.    375,*  comp.    i. 

i.    126,    II.    i.     309,     315,    323, 

327,   335,   370,   372 ;    announces 

Bar-Cochba  as  Messiah,  i.  ii.  299  ; 

death  by  martyrdom,  i.  ii.  312  ; 

Mishna  of,  i.  i.  130. 
Akkaron,  see  Ekron. 
Akko,  see  Ptolemais. 
Ala,  organization  generally,  I.  ii.  49  ; 

Ituraeorum,  I.  ii.  340  f.;  l^ebasten- 

orum,  I.  ii.  52. 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  home  of  Apol- 

lonius  Molon,  ii.  iii.  252. 
Alabarchs  in  Egypt  (Arabarchs),  li. 

ii.  280. 
Albinus,  procurator,  i.  ii.  188. 
Alcimus  =  Jakim,  the  high  priest, 

I.  i.  227  f.,  230,  234-236^ 
Alesia,  besieged  by  Caesar,  i.  ii.  241. 
Aleuas  divides   Thessaly  into  four 

parts,  I.  ii.  7. 
Alexander — (l)Kingsand  princes: — 

Alexander  the  Great  conquers 
Gaza,  II.  i.  68  ;  Hellenizes  Sa- 
maria, II.  i.  123  ;  sacrifices  in 
Jerusalem,  i.  i.  187,  ii.  i.  301  ; 
settles  Jews  in  Alexandria,  ii. 
ii.   227 ;    Jewish    Alexandrian 


legends  about,  l.  i.  187 ;  coins 
of,  in  Palestinian  cities,  ii.  i.  74, 
84,  91,  96,  111,  120. 

Alexander  Balas,  duration  of  his 
reign,  i.  i.  175  ;  ascends  the 
throne,  I.  i.  240-243  ;  relations 
with  the  Jews,  I.  i.  240-245  ; 
character,  i.  i.  243  ;  death,  i.  i. 
244  f. 

Alexander  Zabinas,  duration  of 
his  reign,  i.  i.  178f. ;  secures  to 
himself  sovereignty,  l.  i.  280  ; 
his  cognomen  Zabinas,  i.  i.  280  ; 
his  death,  i.  i.  281. 

Alexander  Januiius,  reign,  i.  i. 
295  -  307  ;  *  chronology,  l.  i. 
273  ;  the  name  Janniius  = 
Jonathan,  i.  i.  305 ;  conflicts 
with  Pharisees,  i.  i.  298-301  ; 
coins,  I.  i.  305  ;  Jannaus  in 
Jewish  legends  interchanged 
with  Herod,  i.  i.  384,  467. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
pretender,  I.  i.  324,  372,  374, 
376. 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod,  i.  i.  408- 
415,  455-461. 

Alexander,    king    (of    house    of 
Herod),      on      inscription     at 
Ephesus,  I.  ii.  162. 
Alexander — (2)  Other  persons  : — 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  ii.  iii.  191- 
200 ;  used  the  Jewish  Sibyl- 
lines,  II.  iii.  199,  282,  288. 

Alexander,  Alabarch,  ii.  ii.  280, 
iii.  323  ;  nephew  of  Philo,  ii.  iii. 
323  ;  see  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Alexander  the  Zealot,  about  a.d. 
50,  I.  ii.  172. 

Alexandra  Salome,  wife  of  Aristo- 
bulus Land  Alexander  Jannaus, 
I.  i.  294 ;  her  reign,  i.  i.  308- 
312;*  chronology,  I.  i.  273; 
called  also  Salina,  i.  i.  309  ; 
coins,  I.  i.  308. 

Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus 

II.,   mother-in-law   of    Herod, 

I.    i.     397,     401,    405,    4201., 

430  f. 

Alexandreion,  fortress,  i.  i.  320,  372, 

436.* 
Alexandria,  the  five  city  divisions, 

II.  ii.  229  ;  the  Jews  there,  ii.  ii. 

226-230;*  position  of  the  Jews' 
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iiuarter,  ii.  ii.  22G-230 ;  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  Jewish  community, 
H.  ii.  244  f.  ;  citizen  rights  of 
the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  271  f. ;  Jewish 
Araharchs,  ii.  ii.  280  f.;  enmity 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ll.  ii. 
273  ;  numerous  synagogues,  I.  ii. 
93,  95,  II.  ii.  73,  282  ;  the  great 
synagogue  formed  like  a  Basilica, 
II.  ii.  70 ;  special  festivals  of 
Alexandrian  Jews,  il.  ii.  257,  iii. 
217,311  ;  ])er.secution  under  Cali- 
gula, I.  ii.  90-99  ;  rebellions  under 
Vespasian  and  Trajan,  i.  ii.  283  ; 
during  the  rebellion  under  Trajan 
the  city  is  partly  laid  waste,  i.  ii. 
282 ;  Jewish  Hellenistic  litera- 
ture, II.  iii.  15G-381 ;  sjTiagogue  of 
Alexandria  as  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  i. 
49,  ii.  57,  73. 
Alexandria  on   the  Gulf  of  Issus, 

I.  ii.  219. 

Alitvrus,  Jewish  actor,  i.  i.  78,  ii. 

239. 
Alms,  receivers  of,  ii.  ii.  G6. 
Altar  of  burnt-otrering,  ii.  i.  282, 

251  f.,  I.  i.  208,  217  ;  of  incense, 

II.  i.  281,  289,  293-295. 
Am-haarcz,  ii.  ii.  8,  22  f. 
Amarkelin,  il.  i.  2G3. 

Amatlia,  error  in  text  of  Josephus, 
Aniiq.  xvii.  10.  G,  II.  i.  141. 

Amatiius,  f(jrtress  under  rule  of  the 
tyrant  Theodorus,  ii.  i.  60  ;  con- 
quered by  Janniius,  I.  i.  297  ; 
»lestroyed,  i.  i.  .301  ;  site  of  a 
Synedrium,  I.  i.  372. 

Ambrosius,  M.,  procurator,  i.  ii. 
81. 

Ambrose  quotes  Philo,  ii.  iii.  320  ; 
whether  Latin  version  of  Wars 
of  Jews  is  by  him,  i.  i.  101. 

Amen,  re.si)onsive,  ii.  ii.  78,  82. 

Amicus  jwpuli  Romnni.  t.  i.  440. 

Amman  =  Philadel]iliia,  ii.  i.  119. 

Ammaus  =  Emmaus. 

Amnion,  worship  of,  in  the  Hauran, 
II.  i.  23. 

Ammonites,  Timotheiis  leader  of 
tlie,  I.  i.  190  ;  defeated  by  Judiis 
Maccabaeus,  i.  i.  220;  rabbinical 
stateiuents  about,  II.  ii.  32G. 

Aiii(>n'aii8  =  Ji-wiah  scholars  in  time 
of  Talmud,  i.  i.  133. 


Amosis,  king  of  Egypt  in  time  of 
Moses,  II.  iii.  260. 

Amphitheatre,  see  Games. 

Ananel,  high  ])riest  =  Chanamel,  I. 
i.  420  ;  II.  i.  197. 

Ananias,  son  of  Onias  IV.,  general 
of  Cleopatra,  I.  i.  297  ;  li.  ii.  279. 

Ananias,  son  of  Nedeblius,  high 
priest,  II.  i.  200.  Coinp.  i.  ii.  188, 
189,  211  ;  II.  i.  182,  202. 

Ananias,  Jewisli  merchant  in  Adia- 
bene,  ii.  ii.  313. 

Ananias,  see  also  Chananiah. 

Ananos,  family,  ii.  i.  204. 

Ananos,  son  of  Seth,  high  priest  (in 
N.  T.,  Annas),  li.  i.  182,  198,* 
202,  204. 

Ananos,  son  of  former  high  priest, 
11.  i.  201,*  comp.  I.  ii.  186,  214, 
228,  229;  II.  i.  182  f.,  204. 

Ana})a  in  Crimea,  inscription  there, 
II.  ii.  226  ;  is  not  Jewish.  See 
Addenda  in  Index  vol. 

Anatolius,  Christian  writer,  i.  ii. 
371,  II.  iii.  238,  241. 

Ancyranum  Monument  am,  i.  i.  115. 

Andrew,  officer  of  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
delphus  in  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas, 
II.  iii.  307  ;  leader  of  the  Jews  in 
Cyrene,  I.  ii.  284. 

Andromachus  at  the  court  of  Herod, 
I.  i.  442. 

Andromeda-myth  at  Joppa,  ii.  i.  15. 

Andros,  island,  l.  ii.  95. 

Angels,  fall,  according  to  Gen.  vi. 
in  Book  of  Enoch,  ii.  iii.  56  ; 
doctrine  of  Pharisees,  ll.  ii.  14  ; 
of  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  204  ;  of  Book  of 
Enoch,  II.  iii.  56,  57  ;  of  Book  of 
Jubilees,  ii.  iii.  137  ;  seventy  over 
Gentile  world,  li.  iii.  63. 

Angitos  (Agnitos),  l.  ii.  264. 

Animal  images  forbitlden,  see 
Images  ;  worship,  Egy])tian,  in- 
troduced by  Moses,  II.  iii.  206. 

Annas,  see  Ananos. 

Annius,  L.,  officer  of  Vespasian,  i.  ii. 
231. 

Annius,  Rufus,  procurator  (Tineius 
Rufus),  I.  ii.  81. 

Anointing  with  oil  omitted  in  rigid 
fasting,  II.  ii.  119  ;  quite  aban- 
doned by  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  199, 
212. 
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Antaens,  defeated  by  Hercules,  ii. 

iii.  210. 
Anthedon,  city,  li.  i.  72-73,*  comp. 

I.  i.  195,  298,  306,  404,  428,  435  ; 
worship  in,  li.  i.  12  ;  coins,  ii. 
i.  73. 

Anthroponiorpliisms  in  the  Bible 
explained  bv  Aristobulus,  ii.  iii. 
240. 

Antibius   of  Ascalon,   philosopher, 

II.  i.  28. 
Antichrist,  li.  ii.  165. 
Antigonus,  successor  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  i.  ii.  349,  ii.  i.  67. 

Antigonus  of  Socho,  scribe,  ii.  i.  356, 
II.  32. 

Antigonus,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
I.  i.  283,  291. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
the  last  Asmonean,  i.  i.  324,  374, 
378,  389  ;  made  king  by  the  Par- 
thians,  i.  i.  390  ;  his  reign,  i.  i. 
392-399;*  his  death,  i.  i.  398  f.; 
his  sister  keeps  fortress  of  Hyr- 
cania,  i.  i.  436 ;  his  daughter 
marries  Antipater,  son  of  Herod, 
I.  i.  432,  455. 

'A'JTioxui  iv  Tlrohii/.cti'^t  (add  to 
literature :  De  Saulcy,  Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  1871,  pp.  69-92  : 
Sur  les  Mommies  des  Antioche'ens 
frapp4es  hors  d'Antioche),  ii.  i.  92. 

'AuTtox,iiS  '!rp6?''lTnro!',  II.  1.  100. 

'AvT/ox^'?  TrpoV  TU  'X.pvaopoof  (  =  Ger- 
asa),  II.  i.  118. 

'Avr loxik,  as  title  of  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  i.  203. 

Antioch  =  Gadara,  ii.  i.  103. 

Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Jewish  archi- 
synagogoi  there,  ii.  ii.  65  ;  "those 
who  feared  God  "  there,  ii.  ii.  307. 

Antioch  in  Syria,  Jews  there,  ii.  ii. 
225,  249,  271  ;  citizen  rights  of 
these,  II.  ii.  275  ;  their  "  great 
synagogue,"  ll.  ii.  283 ;  enmity 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ii.  ii. 
274  ;  "  those  who  feared  God " 
there,  li.  ii.  307 ;  buildings  of 
Herod,  i.  i.  437. 

Antiochus  II.,  Tlieos,  ii.  i.  273.  See 
also  Addenda  in  Index  vol. 

Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  ii.  i.  59, 
ii.  226. 

Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  literature 


about,  I.  i.  173,  186 ;  duration  of 
reign,  i.  i.  172  ;  character,  I.  i. 
199-202  ;  Egyptian  campaign,  i. 
i.  172  f.,  205  f.  ;  undertakings 
against  the  Jews,  l.  i.  202-233  ; 
plundering  of  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, I.  i.  205  ;  death,  i.  i.  222 ; 
Megillath  Antiochus,  i.  i.  165. 

Antiochus  V.,  Eupator,  duration  of 
reign,  i.  i.  173 ;  undertakings 
against  the  Jews,  i.  i.  225-227 ; 
death,  i.  i.  226  f. 

Antiochus  VI.,  period  of  reign,  i.  i. 
176  ;  set  up  by  Trypho  as  pre- 
tender, I.  i.  248  ;  murdered  by 
Trypho,  i.  i.  256. 

Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes,  period  of 
reign,  J.  i.  177  ;  secures  to  himself 
the  sovereignty,  i.  i.  269  ;  Par- 
thian campaign  and  death,  i.  1. 
279  ;  relations  with  the  Jews,  l.  i. 
269-279  ;  during  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem sends  a  sacrifice,  il.  i.  301. 

Antiochus  VIII.,  Grypos,  period  of 
reign,  i.  i.  179  ;  title,  I.  i.  184  ; 
beginning  of  reign,  l.  i.  181  ; 
struggles  with  Antiochus  Cyzice- 
nos,  I.  i.  281  ;  by  his  daughter 
Laodice,  ancestor  of  dynasty  of 
Commagene,  i.  i.  184  f. 

Antiochus  IX.,  Cyzicenos,  period  of 
reign,  i.  i.  181 ;  beginning  of 
reign,  I.  i.  282  ;  character,  i.  i. 
282  ;  supports  Samaritans  against 
John  Hyrcanus,  i.  i.  283. 

Antiochus  X.,  Eusebes,  period  of 
reign,  i.  i.  182. 

Antiochus  XL,  period  of  reign,  i.  L 
182. 

Antiochus  XII.,  period  of  reign,  i.  i. 
182  ;  fights  against  Janniius  and 
the  Arabian  king,  i.  i.  303,  ii. 
352  ;  death,  l.  i.  303,  ii.  352. 

Antiochus  XIII.,  period  of  reign, 

I.  i.  183. 

Antiochus  of  Commagene,  related  to 
Seleucid  dynasty,  i.  i.  184 ;  in 
time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  i.  ii. 
157,  159,  220  ;  in  time  of  Marc 
Antony,  i.  i.  341,  395,  398. 

Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  philosopher, 

II.  i.  28. 

Antipas,  a  Herodian,  l.  ii.  228. 
Antipas  Herod,  i.  i.  416,  458,  463, 
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404,  4G0,  ii.  2,  5  ;  reign,  I.  ii. 
17-38,  151  ;  character,  i.  ii.  19  ; 
marriage  with  Herodiaa,  i.  ii. 
21-23  ;  date  of  tliat  marriage,  i. 
ii.  32  ;  Jesus  Christ,  I.  ii.  29-32  ; 
inscriptions,  i.  ii.  17  :  Jolin  the 
Baptist,  I.  ii.  23-28 ;  war  witli 
Aretas,  I.  ii.  32  f. ;  coins,  i.  ii.  20, 
comp.  I.  i.  4G(),  ii.  38  ;  founding 
of  cities,  I.  ii.  18,  19;  ll.  i.  36-48; 
banishment  and  death,  r.  ii.  36-38. 

Antipater,  Jewish  ambassador,  i.  i. 
249. 

Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  descent, 
r.  i.  314  ;  intrigue  against  Aristo- 
bulus  II.,  I.  i.  315  ;  prospers  under 
Hyrcanus  II.,  i.  i.  376,  383-386  ; 
death,  i.  i.  386. 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  I.  i.  411- 
416,  455,  457-462;  his  wife 
daughter  of  last  Asmonean  Anti- 
gonus,  I.  i.  432,  455. 

Antipater,  courtier  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  I.  ii.  3. 

Antipater  of  Ascalon  in  Athens,  i.  i. 
315. 

Antipatris,  city  =  Capharsaba,  ii.  i. 
130,  131,*  l.'i.  303,  435,  ii.  231. 

J\ntif[uity  of  the  Jews,  ii.  iii.  263. 

Antistins,  C,  Vetus,  i.  i.  336,  385. 

Antonia,  citadel  in  Jerusalem,  i.  i. 
433  f.,  ii.-55,  209,  210,  238-242; 
connection  with  the  temple,  i.  ii. 
55;  could  be  cut  off,  I.  ii.  209, 
comp.  I.  ii.  242;  garrison  in  time 
of  jtrncurators,  i.  ii.  55;  the  com- 
mander in  A.P.  6-36  was  kee])er 
of  higli  priest's  vestments,  i.  ii. 
76. 

Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus,  I.  ii.  151. 

Antoninus  Pius,  emperor,  inscrip- 
tion to  his  lionour  in  Aelia  (Jeru- 
salem), i.  ii.  316;  Jewi.<]i  rebellion 
under,  i.  ii.  318;  permits  circum- 
cision, I.  ii.  292  ;  II.  li.  268. 

Antony,  Marc,  triumvir,6erves  under 
(Jabinius  in  Syria,  I.  i.  331,  372; 
after  battle  of  I'liilippi,  master  of 
the  East,  I.  i.  339-344,  387-404, 
420-429;  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  I.  i.  388;  death,  i.  i.  345, 
428. 

AntoniuB,  L.,  brother  of  the  trium- 
vir, II.  ii.  263. 


Antonius  Felix,  procurator,  see 
Felix. 

Antonius  Julianus,  writer,  i.  i.  64. 

Antonius  Melissa,  il.  iii.  326. 

A])amea  in  Phrygia,  Jews  residing 
there,  ii.  ii.  261 ;  in  Svria,  i.  i. 
247,*  269,  337;  called  also  Pella, 
II.  i.  114;  census  there,  i.  i.  357, 
ii.  123. 

Apellaios,  .see  Months. 

Aphairema,  see  Ephraim. 

Aphrodisias,  inscription  there,  n.  i. 
25. 

Aphrodite,  her  worship  in  Aelia 
Capitolina,  i.  ii.  317;  her  worship 
in  Ascalon,  ii.  i.  13;  her  worshij) 
in  CJaza,  ii.  i.  12;  her  worship  in 
the  Hauran,  ii.  i.  23;  her  worship 
in  bath  of  Aphrodite  in  Ptolemais, 
II.  i.  18;  =Astarte,  II.  i.  13;  wor- 
ship of  Cvprian  Aphrodite  in 
Athens,  ii.'ii.  25.3,  300. 

Aphtha,  place  so  named,  I.  ii.  228. 

A]>ion,  writer,  l.  i.  93  f.  ;  II.  ii.  294, 
iii.  257-261;*  leads  an  embassy 
of  Alexandrians  to  Home,  i.  ii. 
96. 

Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  did  author 
of  Theoilotion's  translation  use  it  1 
II.  iii.  174. 

Apocalypses,  Jewish,  ir.  iii.  49-133. 

Apocalyptics,  nature  of,  ir.  iii.  44- 
49;  bearers  of  apocalyptic  revela- 
tions, II.  iii.  44;  content  of  the 
apocalypses,  ii.  iii.  45;  form  of  the 
apocalypses,  ii.  iii.  46;  occasion  of, 
II.  iii.  47. 

Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
(according  to  the  views  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ),editions,  trans- 
lations, and  exegotical  aids  to 
them,  II.  iii.  9-13  ;  Messianic 
hope,  II.  ii.  138;  for  details  see 
the  several  articles. 

Apocrypha,  lists  of,  ii.  iii.  125. 

Aj)ollo,  worship  of,  in  Ascalon,  ii.  i. 
14;  in  Caesarea,  ii.  i.  17;  in  Dora, 
II.  i.  17;  in  Gaza,  ii.  i.  12  f.;  in 
Neapolis,  i.  ii.  267;  in  Kai)liia, 
II.  i.  12  ;  ancestral  god  of  the 
Seleucidae,  li.  i.  17. 

ApoUodorus,  chronographer,  i.  i. 
76. 

ApoUonia  in  Palestine,  ll.  i.  83,  I.  i. 
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196,  308.     See  also  Addenda  in 

Index  vol. 
Apollonia  in  Pisidia,  I.  i.  115. 
Apollonius,    general   of    Antioclius 

Epipbanes,  I.  i.  206,  214. 
Apollonius,    general     in     time     of 

Demetrius  II.,  I.  i.  244. 
Apollonius  of  Ascalon,  historian,  ii. 

i.  28. 
Apollonius  Molon,  ii.  iii.  251-254. 
Apologetics,  Jewish,  II.  iii.  249-270. 
Apostoli,  Jewish,  ii.  ii.  269,  290,  I. 

ii.  277. 
Apostolic    age,    literature    on    the 

chronology  of,  i.  i.  21  f. 
Apparitores,  Roman,  i.  i.  61. 
Appellatio,   Roman,  i.  i.  59  ;   ll.  ii. 

278. 
Appian,  Life  and  Works,  i.  i.  112; 

flies  in  time  of  Jewish  rebellion 

from  Egypt,  i.  ii.  281. 
Apsines  of  Gadara,  ii.  i.  104. 
Apuleius     on     Moses     and     other 

magians,  ii.  iii.  150. 
Apulia,  Jews  residing  there,  ir.  ii. 

242. 
Aqueducts  in  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  84, 85; 

II.  iii.  223;  at  Jericho,  i.  ii.  41; 

at  Kanata,  ii.  i.  107. 
Aquila,  Bible  translator,  ir.  iii.  164, 

168-172;*  scholar  of  Akiba,  ii.  i. 

376,  iii.  170  ;  =  Onkelos,  i.  i.  157, 

II.  iii.  172. 
Aquileia,   i.   i.    412  f.,   457 ;    Jews 

there  :  Ovpioc.x.iov  oLtto  '  Akovi'^h'cc;, 

II.  ii.  242,  249. 
Arab,  place  so  named,  ii.  i.  366. 
Arabarchs  in  Egypt,  ii.  ii.  280. 
Arabia — 

(1)  Northern,  Nabatean,  or  Pe- 
trean,  history  to  a.d.  106,  i.  ii. 
345-362 ;  as  a  Roman  province, 
I.  ii.  361 ;  deities,  ii.  i.  22;  Jews 
residing  there,  ii.  ii.  223. 

(2)  Southern,  campaign  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  I.  i.  407;  geographical 
literature,  i.  i.  407. 

Arach,  family,  ii.  i.  252. 
Arachin,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 
Aradus,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

221. 
Arak  el-Emir,  li.  i.  36. 
Aramaic  language  in  Palestine,  ll.  i. 

8f. 


Aratus'  Phaenomena,  quotations  by- 
Jews  and  Christians,  ii.  iii.  295. 

Arbatta,  district  in  Palestine,  I.  i. 
192. 

Arbela  =  Arbad,  Irbid,  and  its  caves, 
near  the  lake  of  Gennezaret,  i.  i. 
394;  native  place  of  Nittai,  ii.  i. 
357;  synagogue  there,  ii.  ii.  71. 

Area,  Arcae  =  Caesarea  on  the 
Lebanon,  i.  ii.  201  f. 

Archaeology,  biblical  literature  on, 
I.  i.  13,  14. 

Archelais,  village,  i.  ii.  41,  122 ; 
situation  of,  i.  ii.  41. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  i.  i. 
413,  456,  457  f. 

Archelaus,  a  later  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, I.  ii.  123. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  i.  i.  416, 
456,  464,  465,  ii.  1  f.,  5  f.;  reign, 
I.  i.  38-42;*  called  also  Herod, 

I.  i.  39  ;  high  priests  under  him, 

II.  i.  198;  coins,  i.  i.  39. 
Archelaus,  son-in-law  of  Agrippa  I., 

see  Julius  Archelaus. 

Arcliisynagogoi,  ii.  ii.  63-65 ;  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  ii.  ii.  251;*  title 
given  to  women  and  children,  ii. 
ii.  65  ;  in  heathen  religious 
societies,  ii.  ii.  65  (see  also : 
Bulletin  de  Correspondence  Hel- 
le'nique  t.  viii.  1884,  463  sq.); 
whether  used  to  designate 
Christian  office-bearers,  Addenda 
in  Index  vol. 

Archives,  Roman  library  on  the 
capitol,  I.  i.  90. 

Archons,  municipal,  e.g.  in  Tiberias, 
II.  i.  145. 

Archons,  Jewish,  in  Alexandria,  li. 
ii.  245;  in  Autioch,  ll.  ii.  244;  in 
Berenice,  ii.  ii.  246;  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  II.  ii.  249;  annual  election 
in  September,  ii.  ii.  250. 

Areios,  see  Areus. 

Areka,  see  Abba  Areka. 

'Aperct;,  'A/ss'^^j,  orthography  of  the 
name,  I.  ii.  359. 

Aretas  I.,  prince  of  the  Nabateans, 
I.  ii.  350. 

Aretas  II.,  king  of  the  Nabateans, 
I.  ii.  351. 

Aretas  III.,  B.C.  85-60,  i.  ii.  352- 
355;  on  coins  O/XiAAwv,  i.  ii.  353; 
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conquered  Coele  Syria,  i.  i.  182, 

303,  ii.  352;  fij^'hts  af^'ainst  Aris- 

tobulus  II.,  I.  i.  316-318;  submits 

to  Scaurus,  i.  i.  329,  ii.  353. 
Art'ta.s  IV.  Aeneas,  B.C.  9-a.d.  40,  I. 

ii.  5,   13,  19,  22,  25,  30,   33,  89, 

350-359  ;•  litiTatnre  about,  I.  ii. 

347 ;  title  "  Kacheniammeh,"  i.  ii. 

359  ;  inscri])tions  and  coins,  I.  ii. 

359  ;  held  Damascus  at  the  time 

of  Paul's  flight,   I.   ii.  354,  357; 

II.  i.  66,  98. 
Areas,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  i.  250. 
Argos,   Jews  residing  there,  il.   ii. 

222. 
Ariarthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  i.  i. 

240. 
Aricia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

238, 
Arimathia  =  Ramathaim,  l.  i.  245  f. 
Aristeas,     epistle      on      origin     of 

Septuagint,  ii.  iii.  160,  306-312;* 

contents,  ir.  iii.  306-308;  date  of 

composition,  ii.  iii.  310;  used  by 

Fathers    of  Church,  ll.  iii.  310; 

MSS.  editions  and  literature,  ii. 

iii.  312. 
Aristeas,  historian,  ii.  iii.  197,  208. 
Aristo  of  Gerasii,  li.  i.  29,  119. 
Aristo  of  Pel  la,  i.  i.  69-72. 
Aristobulus  I.,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus, 

conquered-   Samaria,    i.    i.    283; 

reign,  i.  i.  291-294;  chronology,  i. 

i.  273;  calle<l  also  Judas,  i.  i.  293. 
Aristobulus   II.   (B.C.   69-63),   i.   i. 

310,311  ;  reign,   l.   i.  313-325;* 

taken  prisoner  to  Home  by  Pom- 

pey,   I.   i.   324  ;    later    acts    and 

fortunes,  i.  i.  374;  death,  i.  i.  376; 

mentioned  in  psalms  of  Solomon, 

II.  iii.  19. 
Aristobulus  III.,  Asmonean  prince 

and    high    priest,    i.  i.   401,  420, 

421;  II.  i.  197. 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  I.  i.  408- 

415,  454-461. 
Aristoljulus,  brother  of  Agrippa  I., 

I.  ii.  101. 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis, 

king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  I.  ii.  342, 

343,  comp.  I.  ii.  28. 
Aristobulus  of  Chalcidice,  I.  ii.  343. 
Aristobulus,  Jewish  philosopher,  ii. 

iii.  237-243  ;•  on  the  origin  of  the 


LXX.,  n.  iii.  160,  309,  310;  on 
the  Jewish  calendar  (date  of 
Passover),  i.  ii.  371;  ii.  iii.  240  f.; 
quotes  forged  verses  of  Greek 
poets,  II.  iii.  295  f. 

Aristocracy,  Jewi.sh,  ll.  ii.  30,  39, 
42;  constitution  of  Jewi.'^h  com- 
monwealth, I.  iL  72.  See  also 
Constitution. 

Ariston,  see  Aristo. 

Aristotle,  meeting  with  a  Hellenistic 
Jew  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  ii.  225  ; 
influence  on  Aristobulus,  ii.  iii. 
239,  241 ;  Nicolas  of  Damascus  on 
Aristotelian,  l.  i.  58, 62  f. ;  pseudo- 
Aiistotelian  treaties  de  jilantis 
;ind  "TTtpl  k6(t/xov,  1.  i.  63,  ii.  170. 

Arka,  see  Area. 

Armenia,  campaign  of  Marc  Antony, 
I.  i.  342,  422  ;  C.  Caesar  sent 
thither,  i.  i.  354;  war  of  Corbulo, 
I.  i.  368  ;  dynasty  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  see  Cotys,  Aristobu- 
lus. 

Armilus,  Antichrist  =  Romulus,  ii. 
ii.  165.  See  Addenda  in  Index 
vol. 

Arrian  on  the  proselytes,  ii.  ii.  323. 

Arruntius,  i.  i.  363. 

Arsaces,  name  of  Parthian  kings,  i. 
i.  269. 

Arsuph,  see  Apollonia. 

Art,  plastic  in  Palestine,  II.  i.  36; 
iron  art  work  in  park  of  Herod, 

I.  i.  440. 

Art;ibanu.«,   king  of  Parthia,  l.  ii. 

34. 
Artapanus,  writer,  ii.  iii.  198,  20C- 

208;  influence  on  Josephus,  i.  i. 

85. 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  I.  i. 

422. 
Artaxerxes  Ochu.s,  ii.  ii.  223. 
Artemidorus,  geographer,  ii.  i.  84. 
Artemidorus,  historian,  of  Ascalon, 

II.  i.  28. 

Artemio,  leader  of  Jews  in  Cyprus, 

I.  ii.  284. 

Artemis,  worship  of,  in  Damascus, 

II.  i.  19;  in  Cera-sa,  II.  i.  20,  118; 
in  Neapolis,  i.  ii.  267  ;  in 
Ptolemais,  ii.  i.  18;  in  Raphia,  ii. 
i.  12. 

Artemisios,  see  Months. 
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Aruch,  rabbinical  lexicon,  ii.  ii.  23. 

Arzareth  =  terra  alia,  ii.  ii.  170. 

As,  Roman  coin,  ii.  i.  39. 

Asaph,  family  of  singers,  n.  i. 
271. 

Ascalon,  city,  ii.  i.  74-76,*  comp.  i. 
i.  195,  248,  306,  437,  ii.  54;  in  the 
Persian  age  subject  to  the  Tyrians, 
II.  i.  74;  eras  from  B.C.  104  to  57, 
II.  i.  75;  worship,  II.  i.  13;  was 
Herod's  family  from  it  ?  I.  i.  314  f.; 
Jews  residing  there,  ii.  i.  76 ; 
enmity  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ii. 
ii.  275;  calendar,  ii.  i.  72;  mer- 
chants from  Ascalon  in  Athens 
and  Puteoli,  i.  i.  314  ;  merchants 
of,  in  Delos  {Bulletin  de  corre- 
spondance  helUnique,  t.  viii.  1884, 
p.  128  sq.,  133,  488  sq.)  ;  coins,  ii. 
i.  74,  75,  76  ;  celebrated  writers,  ii. 
i.  28  ;  games,  ii.  i.  25,  26 ;  wine, 
II.  i.  41. 

Asclepios,  worship  of,  in  Ascalon, 
II.  i.  13  f. 

Asenath,  wife  of  Joseph,  ll.  iii.  151. 

Ashdod,  see  Azotus. 

Asia  Minor,  Jews  there,  ii.  ii.  222, 
225,*  258,  263,  270,  273,  276,  282  ; 
synagogue  of    those   of   Asia  in 
Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  49,  ii.  57. 
See  also  districts  and  cities  : 

(1)  Districts :  Asia,  Bithynia, 

Cilicia,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Caria,  Lycia, 
Lydia,  Pamjihylia, 
Phrygda,  Pontus. 

(2)  Cities  :    Adramyttium, 

A  p  a  m  e  a,     C  n  i  d  u  s, 
Ephesus,  Halicarnassus, 
Laodicea,      Miletus, 
M  y  n  d  u  s,     Pergamum, 
Phaselis,   Sardis,   Side, 
Smyrna,  Thyatira. 
Add  to  these  :  inscriptions  from 
Hypaepa,  Corycos,  Magnesia 
on  Sipylus,  Jasos  (Eevue  de^ 
dudesjuives,x.  1885,pp.  74-76, 
and  Phocaea  {ibid.  xii.  1886, 
p.  236  sq.). 
Asideans,  see  Chasidees. 
Asinius  Pollio,  consul  in  B.C.  40,  i. 
i.  293,  II.  iii.  205  ;  historical  work, 
I.  i.  51  f.  ;  receives  sons  of  Herod 
into  his  house,  I.  i.  456. 


Askalon,  see  Ascalon. 

Asmodeus  in  Tobit,  il.  iiL  37,  44 

Asmoneans,  see  Hasmoneans. 

Asochis,  town,  i.  i.  296. 

Asophon,  town,  l.  i.  296. 

Asor,  see  Hazor. 

Asparagus,  ll.  i.  43. 

Asjjendos,  i.  i.  180. 

Aspis,  I.  i.  319,  329. 

Ass  worship  ascribed  to  the  Jews, 

II.  ii.  294,  iii.  266. 
Assumptio  Mosis,  ii.  iii.  73-83,*  r. 

ii.   81  ;   contents,  ii.   iii.    74-78  ; 

date  of  composition,  ii.   iii.  78 ; 

standpoint,    II.    iii.    79 ;    nse  in 

Christian  Church,   ii.   iii.  81  f.  ; 

editions  and  literature,  ii.  iii.  82  ; 

Messianic  hope,  ii.  ii.  144. 
Assyrian  =  Syrian,  ii.  i.  104. 
Astarte,  worship  in  Aelia  Capitolina, 

I.  ii.  317  ;  in  Anthedon,  ii.  i.  12  ; 
in  Ascalon,  ii.  i.  13  ;  in  Caesaresi, 

II.  i.    17  ;   in   Gadara,  ii.  i.  20 ; 
=  Aphrodite,  ii.  i.  13. 

Aster,  Claudia,  Hierosolymitana  cap- 
tiva,  II.  ii.  239. 

Astrology  invented  by  Enoch,  ii. 
iii.  70 ;  Abraham  a  teacher  of, 
II.  i.  343,  iii.  206,  211  ;  in  Book 
of  Enoch,  II.  iii.  58. 

Astypalaea,  league  of  friendship 
with  Rome,  i.  i.  232. 

Asveros,  corruption  of  text  for 
Varus,  I.  ii.  5. 

Asylum  (right  of),  oiavMg  as  title  of 
Abila,  II.  i.  105  ;  Diocaesarea,  ii. 
i.  140 ;  Dora,  ii.  i.  89  ;  Gadara, 
II.  i.  103 ;  Gaza,  ii.  i.  72  ;  Hippus, 
II.  i.  100  ;  Ptolemais,  ii.  i.  92,  94  ; 
Scythopolis,  ii.  i.  112. 

Atargatis,  worship  of,  in  Ascalon, 
II.  i.  13.  Comp.  Addenda  in 
Index  vol. 

Athanasii  Synopsis,  ii.  iii.  126. 

Athens,  hegemony  over  the  Phoe- 
nician coast,  II.  i.  88  ;  mint  at 
Gaza  in  the  Persian  age,  ii.  i.  68  ; 
commercial  colony  of  Athenians 
at  Ake  =  Ptolemais  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  i.  i.  195;  ii.  i. 
91  (on  travels  of  Athenians  to 
Judea  on  private  business,  see 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5) ;  foreign 
merchants  at,   i.    i.    314 ;    (more 
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materials  in  Corpus  I nscript.  Attic. 
ii.  3,  j)j).  218-27()  ;  ihid.  iii.  2,  pp. 
120-1%');  orit-iital  n-iigions  in, 
n.  ii.  3(X)  ;  inscription  of  Sidonian 
king  Straton,  ii.  i.  84  ;  inscrip- 
tions for  Herod  and  his  family, 
I.  i.  437,  ii.  204,  343  ;  buildings 
of  Herod,  I.  i.  437  ;  Jews  in 
Athens  and  Attica  generally,  ir. 
ii.  222,  232,  282  ;  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion, II.  ii.  232;  "those  who 
feared  God  "  in  Atliens,  ii.  i.  308. 

Athenaeus,  general  of  Antigonus,  i. 
ii.  349. 

Athene,  worship  of,  in  Ascalon,  ii. 
i.  14  ;  Caesarea,  ii.  i.  17  ;  Danias- 
cns,  II.  i.  19  ;  the  Hauran,  ii.  i. 
23. 

':\9r,!>»  l'o^,uxtx  at  Kanatha,  ii.  i.  23. 

Atlieiiio,   commander    under   Cleo- 


patra, I.  1.  426. 
Athel 


iuubius,  officer  of  Antiochus 
Sidetcs,  I.  i.  270. 

Athronges,  i.  ii.  4. 

Atonenu'nt,  day  of,  I.  i.  322. 

-Attains  II.  of  Pergamum,  i.  i.  240. 

Attica,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
•2-2-2. 

Atticus,  governor  of  Judea,  i.  ii. 
2(>0. 

Audynaios,  see  Months. 

Augusta  Caesarea,  ii.  i.  85. 

Augustamnica,  Egyptian  province, 
II.  ii.  280. 

AvyovGTrinioi,  Jewish  communities 
at  Rome,  ii.  ii.  247. 

Augustus,  ^i^MTOi,  title  of  Octavi- 
anu.s,  I.  i.  406  ;  of  Tiberius  and 
Livia,  I.  ii.  338  ;  of  Titus  (in  life- 
time of  Vespasian),  i.  ii.  205 ; 
cofuyrs  Augusta,  i.  ii.  53. 

Augustus,  see  Octavianus. 

Aumu,  the  Syrian  sun-god,  ii.  i.  23. 

Auranitis  or  Hauran,  district  of 
country,  l.  i.  409,  453,  Ii.  1 2  ;  pagan 
worship  there,  II.  i.  21-23  ;  (Jreek 
inscri])tions  there,  L  i.  24  ;  Na- 
batean  inscriptions,  i.  ii.  13,  347, 
356,  360. 

Authorities,  relation  of  Pharisees 
to  the  Cientile,  I.  ii.  79,  ii.  ii.  17  ; 
otferings  and  ]iravers  for  them,  i. 
ii.  76  ;  ll.  i,  363,  ii.  191. 

Autonomy  of  cities,  ii.  i.  C4  ;  mCto- 


vofio;  as  title  of  Abila,  ii.  L  105  ; 

Capitol ias,  i.  ii.  267  ;  Diocaesarea, 

u.  i.  140  ;  Dora,  ii.  i.  89  ;  Gadara, 

II.  i.  103  ;  ( Jaza,  il.  i.  72  ;  Ptole- 

mais,  II.  i.  92. 
Auxiliary  troops,  see  aloe,  cohortes. 
Ava,  heathen  colonists  in  Samaria, 

II.  i.  6. 
Avillius,  Flaccus,  governor  of  Egypt, 

persecutor  of  .lews,  i.   ii.  91-95  ; 

writing  of  Philo  against  him,  ii. 

iii.  349-354. 
Aza  =  Gaza,  ii.  i.  68. 
Azariah  in  Book  of  Daniel,  praver 

of,  II.  iii.  183-187. 
Azariah,  Jewish  commander  in  the 

times  of  the  Maccabees,  i.  i.  221. 
Azizus,  Arabian  ])rince  of  time  of 

Pom])ey,  i.  i.  184. 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  i.   ii.   17G, 

197,  II.  ii.  308. 
Azotus   (Ashdod),   city,   li.    i.    76,* 

comp.  I.  i.  195,  221,  244,  306,  ii. 

7  ;  worship  there,  ii.  i.  14  ;  Jews 

residing  there,  ii.  L  78  ;  coins,  u. 

i.  78. 


B 


Baba  bathra,  Talinudic  tract,  i.  L 
12,3. 

Baba  kamma,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i. 
123. 

Baba  mezia,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 

Babas  and  his  sons,  i.  i.  431  ;  other 
men  of  that  name,  i.  i.  431. 

Babylon,  heathen  colonists  from 
thence  in  Samaria,  ii.  i.  6. 

Babylonia,  Jews  residing  there,  ir. 
ii.'  223-225,*  290  ;  rebellion  under 
Trajan,  i.  ii.  285 ;  Babylonian 
Jews  settled  in  Batanea,  i.  ii.  13, 
132,  II.  i.  4  ;  Babylonian  pap  or 
sauce  as  food,  ii.  i.  42  ;  tower 
building,  ii.  iii.  210,  278,  282. 

Bacchides,  general  under  Demetrius, 
I.  i.  227,  228,  232,  233,  234,  235, 
238. 

Bacchius,  Judaeus,  i.  i.  319. 

Bacchus,  see  Dionysos. 

Baison,  see  Beth-sean. 

Balanites,  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
bacus,  I.  i.  220. 

Balas,  see  Alexander. 
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Balsam,   gardens  at  Jenclio,   i.    i. 

423  f. 
Bamidbar  rabba,  Midrasli,  i.  i.  148. 
Ban     curse,    exchision     from     the 

Ciiurcli,  II.  ii.  60-62,*  157. 
Banus,  a  hermit,  i.  i.  78. 
Baptism  and  ritual  washings  gene- 
raUy,  ii.  ii.  106-111  ;  the  officiat- 
ing priests,  ii.  i.  278 ;  of  proselytes, 
II.  ii.  319-324. 
Baraytha,    i.    i.     133;    de  -  Kabbi 

Elieser,  i.  i.  151. 
Bar-Cochba  (Simon),  i.  ii.  297;  reigns 
3^  years,  i.  ii.  311  ;  coins,  i.  n. 
299,  301  ;   persecutes   the  Chris- 
tians, I.  ii.  300. 
Barcoziba  =  Bar-Coc^iba. 
Bargiora,  Simon,  i.  ii.  232. 
Barmizwa,  ii.  ii.  51. 
Barnabas,    Epistle    of,    on    temple 
building  in  Hadrian's  time,  I.  ii. 
290  ;  meaning  of  the  318  servants 
of  Abraham,  ii.  i.  349  ;  uses  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  ii.  iii.  70  ;  had 
read  the  fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  ii. 
iii.  109. 
Bartholomew,   Bartimaeus,  for  an- 
alogous cases,  see  under  Ben. 
Baruch  : 

(1)  The  Greek  book,  ii.  m.  188- 
195  ;  *  contents  and  sources, 
II.  iii.  189  f.  ;  date  of  com- 
position, II.  iii.  191  ;  de- 
pendence on  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  ii.  iii.  22,  192 ; 
read  in  synagogues  on  10th 
Gorpiaios,  ii.  iii.  193  ;  used 
in  the  Christian  Church,  ii. 
iii.  193  f.  ;  ascribed  to  Jere- 
miah, II.  iii.  193. 

(2)  Apocalypse,   ii.    iii.    83  -  93  ; 

contents,  ii.  iii.  83-88  ;  date 
of  composition,  il.  iii.  88- 
91  ;  relation  to  fourth  Book 
of  Ezra,  ii.  iii.  89  ;  editions 
and  literature,  ii.  iii^  '92  ; 
Messianic  hope,  ll.  ii.  150. 

(3)  Various  apocrypha,  ii.  iii.  91  f. 
Barzapharnes,  Persian   satrap,  I.   i. 

389. 
Bascama,  place  so  named,  i.  i.  254. 
Basilides,  priest  on  Carmel,  i.  ii.  323. 
Basilica  generally,  ii.  i.  34  ;  jictsi'Aeio; 

aro»  in  the  temple,  II.  i.  35  ;  the 


great  synagogue  at  Alexandria  has 
form  of  a,  II.  ii.  70  f. 
Bassus,   see   Caecilius  and  Lucilius 

Bassus. 
Batanea,   district  of  country,   I.    i. 
409,  453,  ii.   10,*  13  ;  colony  of 
Babylonian  Jews  there,  i.  n.  13, 
132,  II.  i.  4  ;  mixed  population, 
II  i.  2,  4  ;  heathen  forms  of  wor- 
ship, II.  i.  21-23. 
Baths,   a  heathen    institution,   but 
permitted  to  the  Jews,  ii.  i.  33  : 
public,  visited  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  i.  i.  201  ;  bath  of  Aphro- 
dite in  Ptolemais,  ii.  i.  18,  53  ;  of 
Gadara  (warm  springs),  ii.  i.  100  ; 
Callirrhoe,  i.  i.  463  ;  Livias,  ii.  i. 
143  ;  Tiberias,  ii.  i.  143 ;  Levitical, 
see  Washings. 
Bathyra  (see   also  Bathanea),  I.  u. 

203. 
Beans,  Egyptian,  il.  i.  42  ;  Cilician 

bean  meal,  ii.  i.  42. 
Beasts,  why  many  regarded  as  un- 
clean   (according    to    Philo   and 
Aristeas),  li.   iii.   270  ;  fallen  or 
torn  by  beasts  of  prey  not  to  be 
eaten,  ii.  iii.  313. 
Bechoroth,  Talniudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 
Beer,  Median  and  Egyptian,  ll.  i. 

42. 
Beisan,  see  Bethsean. 
Bekiin,  place  so  named,  ii.  i.  371. 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,   addition    to 

Daniel,  ii.  iii.  184-188. 
Bemeselis,  place  so  named,  i.  i.  302. 
Bemidbar  (Bamidbar),  i.  i.  148. 
Ben  Asai  (Simon),  I.  i.  127  ;  il.  i. 

377. 
Ben  Cosiba,  see  Bar-Cochba. 
Ben  Gamla  (Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel), 
II.  i.  201,*  202,  ii.  49  ;  i.  ii.  190, 
228,  229. 
Ben  Nannos  (Simon),  i.  i.  127;  ii.  i. 

378. 
Ben  Sakkai  (Jochanan),  ii.  i.  366, 
comp.  I.  i.  126,  128,  ii.  275;  li.  i. 
323,  324,  335,  378. 
Ben  Soma,  ii.  ii.  82. 
Bench,  see  Furniture. 
Bene-Barak,  place  so  named,  ll.  i. 

375. 
Benedictions  of  the  Jews,  see  Prayer, 


Blessings,  Grace. 
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Berachoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  121. 
Bcrea,  place  so  named,  I.  i.  233. 
Berenice,  city  in  Cyrenaica,  Jewish 

inscription    and    constitution    of 

Jews  there,  li.  ii.  246. 
Berenice,  daugliter  of  Costobar  and 

Salome,  mollier  of  Agrippa  I.,  i. 

i.  456,  ii.  151,  152. 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa   I., 

loved  by  Titus,  i.  ii.  164,  195-204, 

211,  342  ;  inscription  at  Athens, 

I.  ii.  204. 

Berenicianus,  son  of  Herod  of  Clial- 
cis,  I.  ii.  342. 

Bereshith  rabba,  Midrash,  i.  i.  147. 

Berua  in  Syria,  i.  i.  182. 

Berur-Chail,  place  so  named,  ii.  i. 
366. 

Beryllus,  secretary  to  Nero,  i.  ii. 
184. 

Berytus,  Roman  colony  from  B.C. 
15,  I.  i.  460;  buihlings  there  of 
Herod,  i.  i.  437  ;  of  Agrippa  I.,  i. 
ii.  160;  buildings  there  of  Agrippa 
II.,  I.  ii.  196  ;  merchants  at 
Puteoli,  II.  ii.  253  f.  ;  linen  in- 
dustry, II.  i.  41  ;  game.?,  l.  ii.  160, 
249,  II.  i.  24. 

Both-ha-Midrash,  ii.  i.  325. 

Beth-aramplitha  (  =  Liyias,  Julias), 

II.  i.  141. 
licth-lmsi,  I.  i.  238. 
Bethel,  I.  i.  236,  II.  232. 
Bether  (Betli-tlier),  I.  ii.  309  f. 
]'eth-esob,  i.  ii.  241. 
P.cth-haram  (Liyias),  ii.  i.  141. 
Beth-horon,  l.  i.  214,  229,  236. 
Bethlehem,  grave  of  Archelaus,  i.  ii. 

42  ;  Solomon's  port  and  aqueduct, 

I.  ii.  84. 

Beth-leptepha,  capital  of  a  toparchy, 

II.  i.  157,  159. 
Beth-ome,  I.  i.  302. 
Beth-phage,    priest    village,    ii.    i. 

230. 

Beth-ramtha  (Livia.«),  ii.  i.  141. 

Bcth-saida,  ii.  i.  136. 

Beth-saida  =  Julias,  i.  ii.  14, 194  ;  ii. 
i.  13.'-),  136. 

Beth-seaii  (Sc  ytliopolis),  II.  i.  110. 

Bctli-ther  (Bftlier),  situation,  i.  ii. 
309  ;  siege  and  conquest  in  Had- 
rian's war,  I.  ii.  310  ;  date  of  con- 
(piest,  I.  ii.  311  f. 


Beth-ulia,  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  ii. 

iii.  33. 
Betli-zachariah,  l.  i.  223. 
Beth-zur,  I.  i.  216,  219,  220,  223,  236, 

241. 
Betylia,  see  Beth-ulia. 
Beza,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i.  122. 
Bezetha,  suburb  of  Jerusalem,  i.  ii. 

213,  239. 
Bibulus,  see  Calpumius  Bibulus. 
Bikkurira,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i.  122. 
Bilga,   one   of    the  courses  of   the 

priests,  ii.  i.  219. 
Birds,  miraculous,  appearto  Israelites 

in  desert,  ll.  iii.  227  ;   if  taken 

from  nest,  mother  to  be  left,  ii.  iii. 

313  ;  I.  i.  440. 
Birkath  hamminim,  ii.  ii.  89. 
liirthday  festival,  i.  ii.  26,  158. 
BitlijTiia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

222  ;  cheese  from,  ii.  i.  43. 
Bitther,  see  Beth-ther. 
Blessings  in   the   temple  (benedic- 
tion), II.   i,   296,   ii.  80 ;   in  the 

synagogue,  ii.  ii.  80 ;    should  be 

given  only  in  Hebrew,  ii.  i.  10, 

ii.  284. 
Bliss,  future  and  eternal,  ii.  ii.  181- 

183  ;   in    Philo  =  return   of  soul 

into  union  with  God,  ii.  iii.  380. 
Blood,  Jews  forbidden  to  use,  ll.  ii. 

318  ;  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  ii. 

iii. 137;  in  the Heraclitean Epistles, 

II.  iii.  316. 
Boeotia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

222. 
Boethus,  grandfather  (or  father?)  of 

Marianime,  wife   of  Ilerod,  i.  i. 

455,  II.  i.  97. 
Boethus,  high  priestly  family,  ll.  i. 

204  ;  a-Din^n,  n.  ii.  32. 
Boethus,    scholar   of  Antigonus  of 

Socho,  II.  ii.  32. 
Bologna,   Jews   residing  at,   ii.   ii. 

242. 
Books  of  Old  Testament,  see  Scrip- 
tures, Holy. 
Books,  covers  and  cases,  ii.  ii.  74. 
Books,  heavenly,  ii.  ii.  204. 
I'oraytlia,  see  Baraytha. 
Bosporus,  Cimmerian,  Jews  residing 

there,  ii.  ii.  226. 
Bostra,     cajiital     of     province    of 

Arabia,  i.  ii.  13,  362,  ii.  i.  118; 
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era,  i.  ii.  361  ;  " A.Krta,    Aovaocpioc 

there,  ii.  i.  22. 
Botrys,  city,  i.  ii.  330. 
Bread    presented    as    dues    to    the 

priests,  ii.  i.  241  f.  ;   of  Gentiles 

unclean,  ii.  i.  53. 
Brescia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

242. 
Brutus,  M.,  I.  i.  337  f.,  385,  387,  ii. 

ii.  259. 
Bubastis,  ii.  ii.  286. 
Buddhism,  influence  on   the  West, 

II.    ii.    215  ;     influence    on    the 

Essenes,  ii.  ii.  207,  215. 
Building  and  style  of  building  in 

Palestine,  ii.  i.  34-36  ;  Phoenician 

and  Egyptian,  ii.  i.  36  ;  of  Herod, 

see  Herod. 
Burrus,    'praefedus   praetorio,    i.    ii. 

184. 
Butis  =  Pella  in  the  Decapolis,  ii.  i. 

114. 
Byblus,  buildings  of  Herod  there,  i. 

i.  437 ;   linen  industry  at,  li.  i. 

41. 
Byssus,  u.  i.  276. 


C 


Cabbala,  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  II.  i.  311. 

Caecilius  Bassus,  i.  i.  336,  337, 
385. 

Caecilius  Creticus  Silanus,  i.  i.  358. 

Caesar,  Julius,  triumvirate  and 
civil  war,  i.  i.  332,  376,  377  ; 
proceedings  in  Syria,  i.  1.  335, 
377  ;  Aera  Caesariana  in  Syria,  i. 
i.  336,  364, 370 ;  ii.  i.  94 ;  arrange- 
ments in  Judea,  i.  i.  378-383  ;  ii. 
i.  169  ;  decrees  favourable  to  Jews 
outside  of  Palestine,  i.  i.  382  ;  ii. 
ii.  257  ;  loved  by  the  Jews,  i.  i. 
383,  II.  ii.  235  ;  death,  i.  i.337,  385. 

Caesar,  Sextus,  i.  i.  335,  384,  385. 

Caesar,  C,  grandson  of  Augustus,  i. 
i.  354-357. 

Caesarea  (Straton's  Tower),  ii.  i.  84- 
87  ;*  rebuilt  by  Herod,  i.  i.  434, 
II.  i.  85 ;  residence  of  Roman 
procurators,  i.  ii.  48,  265  ;  garri- 
soned by  native  troops,  i.  ii.  51- 
54 ;   conflict   between   Jews  and 


Gentiles   over  the   hoTroTiirsiet,  i. 

ii.  181  f.,  184  f.  ;  ll.  i.  86,  148  ; 

becomes  a   Roman  colony,  I.  ii. 

265,  II.  i.  86  ;  religious  worship 

there,  ii.  i.  16  ;  coins,  ii.  i.  85,  86; 

purple  dyeing,  ii.  i.  42  ;  games,  i. 

ii.  163,  248  ;  ii.  i.  24,  25  f.  ;  Jews 

residing  there,  li.  i.  86,  ii.  275, 

283  ;  R.  Levi  heard  the  Shemah 

there  recited  in  Greek,  ii.  ii.  284; 

see  also  under  Straton's  Tower. 
Caesarea  Philippi  (Panias,Neronias), 

II.  i.  132-135  ;*  I.  ii.  14,  196  ;  era, 

II.    i.    133  ;    worship,    ii.    i.    21  ; 

coins,  II.  i.  133,  134  ;  games,  i.  ii. 

248  ;  II.  i.  25,  28. 
Caesarea  ad  Lihanum  (Area),  i.  ii.  202. 
Caesar,   worship    of,   see    Emperor 

Worsliip. 
Caiaphas,  high  priest,  ii.  i.  182,  199. 
Calabria,  Jews  residing  there,  ii,  ii. 

242. 
Calendar — 

(1)  Jewish,  I.  ii.  363-377 ;  of  1 
Maccabees,  i.  i.  36  fl".  ;  of  Jose- 
phus,  I.  ii.  374-377  ;  polemic 
against  lunar  year  in  Book  of 
Jubilees,  ii.  iii.  138  ;  of  fasts, 
see  Megillath  Taanith  ;  begin- 
ning of  year  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, I.  i.  36-46,  465;  ii.  ii.  250; 
post-biblical  feasts,  see  Feasts. 

(2)  Syrian  and  Palmyrene,  i.  ii. 
374,  375  ;  of  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  ii.  i.  72 ;  of 
Tyre,  i.  ii.  376. 

(3)  Athenian,  i.  ii.  366. 

(4)  Literature  on  Roman  calendar, 
I.  i.  21. 

Caligula,  period  of  his  reign,  i.  i. 
365  ;  oath  of  provincials  on  his 
accession,  i.  i.  445  f.  ;  sacrifice 
and  oath  of  Jews  on  his  accession, 
I.  ii.  90  ;  generosity  toward  the 
reges  soccii,  I.  ii.  127  ;  friendship 
with  Agrippa,  i.  ii.  152,  153 ; 
chronology  of  last  years  of  his 
reign,  i.  ii.  36  f.,  97,  98  ;  death,  i, 
ii.  103,  153 ;  demands  divine 
honours,  i.  ii.  91  ;  persecution  of 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  i.  ii.  90-98 ; 
in  Judea,  i.  ii.  99  ;  insists  upon 
his  statue  being  placed  in  the 
temple   at  Jerusalem,   i.   ii.  99 ; 
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writing  of   Pliilo  about   liiin,  ii. 

iii.  349-354. 
Calliinaclius,  verses  on  the  Sabbatli, 

H.  iii.  302. 
Callirnander,   Syrian   general,  I.   i. 

iiS3. 
Callirrlioe,  place  on  oilier  .«:iile  of 

the  Dead  Sea,  I.  1.  463  ;  Callistu.'', 

Roman  bishop,  ii.  ii.  2G8. 
Calpurniu.';,  M.  Bibulus,  governor  of 

Syria,  i.  i.  333. 
Calpurnius,  L.  Bibulus,  i.  i.  343. 
Calpuruius,  L.  I'iso,  consul,  B.C.  139, 

I.  i.  207. 

Calpurnins,  Cn.  Piso,  governor   of 

Syria   in  time  of  Tiberius,  i.   i. 

358  ;   on  others  of  Piso   family, 

see  Piso. 
C'alvinus,  see  Doniitius. 
( 'ampus  Martins,  ir.  ii.  248. 
( 'anatha,  see  Kanatha. 
C'anata,  see  Kanata. 
Candli'stick,  the  .seven  branched  in 

temple,  II.   i.  281  ;  its  u.^e,  II.  i. 

281,   289,    293-295;   Corinthian, 

II.  i.  45. 

Canon,  Old  Te.stament,  ii.  i.  306- 
312  ;  wonderful  restoration  under 
Kzi-a,  II.  iii.  99  ;  attitude  of  Sad- 
•lucees  toward,  ii.  ii.  38  ;  of  Hel- 
leni.stic  Jews,  ll.  iii.  176  ;  of  Philo, 
II.  iii.  366  r  of  Josephus,  i.  i.  107; 
Book  of  Baruch  used  in  public 
worship,  II.  iii.  192 ;  patristic 
li.sts  of  canon  with  Apocrypha, 
II.  iii.  125. 

Capernaum  =  Tell  Hum,  synagogue 
there,  li.  ii.  71. 

Capharsiiba,  i.  i.  303  ;  ii.  i.  130. 

Capliarsilma,  i.  i.  228. 

('apital  ]iunishment  could  not  in 
tiuu's  uf  jtrocurators  be  carried 
out  by  Sanhedrim,  ii.  i.  187-190; 
whetliercarriedout  by  the  soldiers, 
I.  ii.  61-65. 

Capito,  see  Herennius  Capito. 

Capit<jl  in  Home,  presers'ation  of 
State  records  there,  i.  i.  90  ;  pay- 
ment of  the  Jewish  didrachma 
tax  to  temple  of(  'apitoline  Jupiter, 
I.  ii.  255  ;  ii.  i.  251,  ii.  266. 

Capitolias,  city,  i.  ii.  267,  ii.  i.  106. 

Cappaflocia,  Jews  there  (Ariasthes, 
ArchL-lausX  "•  "•  221,  222. 


Capsa,  II.  i.  46, 

Capua,  Jewish  inscription  there,  li. 
ii.  242,  250. 

Career  Mamertinus  in  Rome,  I.  ii. 
250. 

Cardinal  virtues,  the  four,  ii.  iii.  233, 
245,  378. 

Caria,  Jews  there  (Halicarnassus, 
Cnidu.s,  Myndus),  ii.  ii.  222  ; 
add  :  inscriptions  from  Jasos,  Le 
Bas  and  Waddington,  Inscriptions, 
t.  iii.  n.  294:  N/xj!t«;  'lx<rovo( 
lioofja'AvfiiTyig. 

Caruiel,  sanctuary  there,  i.  ii.  223. 

Carraij,  city,  i.  i.  332. 

Carthage,  Jews  there,  ii.  ii.  232. 

Cassianus,  chronologer,  ii.  ii.  205. 

Cassida,  the  helmet,  ii.  i.  31. 

Cassiodorus  on  Latin  translations 
of  JosL'phus,  I.  i.  99  ;  on  the 
imperial  census,  i.  ii.  116. 

Cassius,  C.  Longinus,  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  i.  i.  366,  ii. 
167  ;  C.  Longinus,  companion  of 
Brutus,  I.  i.  333,  337,  339,  375, 
385-388,  ii.  224. 

Cassius,  L.,  i.  i.  339. 

Cassius  Dio,  see  Dio  Cassius. 

Castles  in  Jerusalem,  see  Acra, 
Antonia,  Palace  of  Herod. 

Castor,  chronicle,  i.  i.  76. 

Castra  Judaeoruni  in  Egypt,  ii.  ii. 
287. 

Casuistry,  Jewish,  see  Law  Observ- 
ance, Halacha. 

Catacombs,  see  Cemetries. 

Cattle-rearing,  gifts  of  flesh  to  the 
priests,  ll.  i.  233,  240  ;  tithing  of, 
II.,  i.  240. 

Caves  at  Arbela,  r.  i.  394  ;  in  the 
Hauran,  i.  ii.  329  ;  ll.  i.  4. 

Celsus,  j)hilosopher,  knows  the 
dialogue  between  Jason  and 
Papiscus,  I.  i.  70  f.  ;  uses  Book 
of  Enoch,  II.  iii.  71  ;  charges 
Christians  with  forging  Sibylline 
books,  II.  iii.  290. 

Celsus,  a  later  writer,  translates  the 
dialogue  of  Jason  and  Paj)iscus 
into  Latin,  i.  i.  70. 

Cemeteries,  Jewish,  in  Rome,  ii.  ii. 
240  ;  in  Venosa,  li.  ii.  242  ;  in- 
scrijitions  from,  i.  i.  31-34. 

Ceusorinus,  .see  Marcius  Cen.soiinus. 
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Census,  the  Roman,  i.  ii.  105-143  ; 

Avhetlier  an  imperial  census  under 

Augustus,    I.    ii.    114-120;     of 

Quirinius    in    Judea,    see     Sul- 

picius. 
Ceplieus,  worsliip  of,  in  Joppa,  ir. 

1.  15. 
Cerealis  (  =  Sext.  Vettulenus  Ceri- 

alis),  I.  ii.  233,  236,  258. 
Cestius  Gallus,  i.  i.  368  f.,  ii.  109, 

212,  218. 
Cdo  =  Kyjro?,  II.  1.  15. 
Chabarzaba,  see  Antipatris. 
Chaber,  Chaberim  (  =  Pharisees),  ii. 

ii.  8,  22-25. 
Chadasha  =  A  dasa. 
Chadid  =  Adida. 
Chaeremon,  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  293, 

iii.  255  f. 
Cliagiga,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Chalcis  ad  Belim,  i.  ii.  330,  343. 
Chalcis  on  the  Lebanon,  i.  ii.  329, 

330,  343 ;    coins  and   era,   i.    ii. 

344 ;    history  of  kingdom,  I.   ii. 

325-344  ;  (1)  The  larger  kingdom 

of  Ptolemy  Mennaus  and  Lysanias, 

I.  ii.  329-332  ;  gifted  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  i.  i.  402,  ii.  332'; 
(2)  The  petty  principality  of 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  i.  ii.  341-344. 

Clialdean  —  "  the  Chaldee  "  =  Abra- 
ham, II.  iii.  299. 

Clialla,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  121  ; 
the  bread  presented  to  the  priests, 

II.  i.  241. 

Chanamel,  high  priest,  see  Ananel. 
Chananiah,    Q^jnan    pD,    i-  i-  126 ; 

II.  i.  259,  368.* 
Chananiah    ben    Antigonus,    I.    i. 

127. 
Cliananiah  ben  Teradion,  ii.  ii.  44. 
Chananiah,  see  Ananias. 
Chance,  games  of,  ii.  i.  36. 
Chants  of  Palestine,  i.  i.  19. 
Chanuka  =  feast  of    dedication,  of 

temple,  i.  i.  2l7f. 
Chanuth,  Chaniijoth,  reported  place 

of  meeting  of  Sanhedrim,  ii.  i. 

192. 
Chasidees,  i.  i.  198,  211,*  227  ;  ll. 

ii.  21  f. 
Chazor,  see  Hazor. 
Chebron,  see  Hebron. 
Cheese,  Bithynian,  n.  i.  43. 


Chelkias,  son  of  Onias  IV.,  ii.  ii. 
279  f. 

Chenephres,  king  of  Egypt,  il,  iii. 
206. 

Children,  how  far  obliged  to  study 
the  law,  II.  ii.  48  f. ;  at  what  age 
required  to  enter  on  full  study  of 
law,  II.  ii.  49 ;  might  read  the  law 
in  synagogue,  ii.  ii.  79 ;  the  title 
Archisynagogus  held  by  children, 
II.  ii.  65. 

Chisleu,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 

Chios,  buildings  of  Herod  there,  I. 
i.  437. 

Chonjo,  see  Onias  IV. 

Chorazin  ( =  Keraze),  synagogue 
there,  ii.  ii.  71. 

Chrestus  =  Christus,  ii.  ii.  238. 

Christians,  flight  of  community 
from  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  i.  ii. 
230  ;  intercourse  of  a  Jewish 
Christian  with  R.  Elieser,  ii.  i. 
372  ;  Jewish  prayer  against  Jewish 
Christians,  ii.  ii.  88  f. ;  persecu- 
tion by  Bar-Cuchba,  i.  ii.  300; 
in  Rome,  see  Flavius  Clemens. 

Christology,  patripassian  in  Testa- 
merdum  XII.  Fatr.,  ii.  iii.  118; 
in  Book  of  Baruch,  ii.  iii.  193. 

Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Chronicles,  Books  of,  are  historical 
Midrashim,  ii.  i.  340;  j^lace  in 
the  Canon,  ii.  i.  309 ;  age  of  the 
Greek  translation,  ii.  iii.  162. 

Chronology,  literature  on  Roman 
and  Biblical,  i.  i.  20-23 ;  of 
Seleucidae,  I.  i.  169-185;  of  the 
Asmoneans,  i.  i.  272  f. ;  of  Herod, 

I.  i.  398,  401-416,  464-467;  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  i.  ii.  30-32  ;  see 
also  Era,  Calendar,  World  (dura- 
tion of) ;  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 

II.  iii.  53  f. ;  in  the  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, II.  iii.  135  ;  in  Demetrius, 
ir.  iii.  200  f . ;  in  Eupolemus,  ii. 
iii.  205 ;  in  the  Books  of  Macca- 
bees, I.  i.  36-46  ;  Josephus,  i.  i. 
108. 

Chrysorrhoas,  near  Damascus,  and 
near  Gerasa,  i.  ii.  336  ;  ii.  i.  118. 

Chrj'sostom  Dio,  on  the  Essencs,  ii. 
ii.  194. 

Chullin,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 

Church  officers,  see  Synagogue. 
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Cliurch  constitution,  see  Constitu- 
tion. 

Cicero,  I.  i.  114,  330,  331;  Oratio 
pro  Flacco,  II.  ii.  235,  2G1. 

Cicero,  son,  i.  i.  34G. 

Cilicia,  belonf^s  to  Syria  in  B.C.  3-2, 

I.  i.  352 ;  King  Polenion  of  Cilicia, 
see  Polemon ;  groats,  ii.  i.  43 ; 
Ijaircloth,  ii.  i.  44 ;  Jews  residing 
in,  II.  ii.  222 ;  Jewish  archi- 
synagogus  there,  li.  ii,  63 ;  syna- 
gogue of  Cilicians  in  Jerusalem, 

II.  L  49,  ii.  57. 
Circumcision  allowed   on   Sahbath, 

II.  ii.  103;  of  crowds  of  subject 
peoples  by  Asnionean.*,  i.  i.  280, 
2S>3,  307;  adhered  toby  Herodian 
princes,  i.  i.  444,  ii.  157,  197;  of 
])roselytes,  ii.  ii.  312,  313,  319, 
320;  whether  ab.«iolutely  nece.s- 
wxry,  II.  ii.  313,  320;  prohibited 
by  Antiochus  Epiphane.-^,  i.  i.  207 ; 
prohibited  by  Hadrian  and  again 
j)ennitted  by  Antuninus  Pius,  i. 
ii.  292,  293,  318,  ii.  ii.  2G8; 
heathen  abuse  and  Jewish  apolog}', 
II.  iii.  209  ;  artificial  removal  of 
marks  (e's-/'7z-a(7^o;),  I.  i.  203. 

Circus,  see  Games. 

Cirta,  Jewish  inscription  at,  li.  ii. 
231. 

Citations  froui  0.  T.  in  the  Mishna, 
by  what  formula  introduced,  ii. 
i.  311. 

Cities,  Jewish,  distinguished  from 
villages,  ii.  i.  154,  ii^  G8;  Hellen- 
istic, in  Palestine,  history  and 
constitution,  ii.  i.  57-149;*  coins 
of  these  and  literature  about  them, 
I.  i.  25-28 ;  worship  in,  ii.  i. 
11-23;  games,  ii.  i.  23-28; 
famous  men,  ii.  i.  28,  29 ;  found- 
ing of — (1)  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Diadochai,  i.  i.  i 
195  f.;  (2)  by  Ptok'.ny  Phila- 
delphus,  see  under  liis  name; 
(3)  by  Gabiniu.s,  ii.  i.  G2 ;  (4)  by 
Herod  the  Great  and  his  sons,  i. 
i.  434  f.  ;  II.  i.  122-148;  (5)  by 
Koman  emperors,  see  Colonies. 

Civitntcs  liherae,  foederatae.  ii.  i.  63, 
04. 

ClimUa  Aster  Hierosohjmitana  cap- 
tiva,  II,  ii.  239, 


Claudius,  emperor,  period  of  reign, 
I.  i.  3GG ;  accession  to  the  throne, 
I.  ii.  154;  rule  of  freedmen  at  his 
court,  I.  ii,  175  ;  famine  in  his 
time,  I.  ii.  169  f.,  comp.  142; 
games  in  honour  of  his  campaign 
in  Britain,  i.  ii.  1G3 ;  Palestinian 
coins,  I.  ii.  78,  175;  Palestinian 
cities  favoured  by  him,  see  Ka«i/- 
oiii;;  toleration  edict  regarding 
the  Jews  issued  by,  i.  ii.  99  ;  ii.  ii. 
236,  266 ;  rescript  about  the  robes 
of  the  high  priest,  l.  ii.  168 ;  ex- 
pulsion of  Jews  from  Eome,  ii.  ii. 
236  f. 

Claudius  Paternus  Clementianus, 
procurator  of  Judea,  i.  ii.  264. 

Clean  and  unclean  according  to 
traditional  law,  ii.  ii.  106-111:* 
tracts  of  Mishna  treating  of  this 
sixth  seder,  i.  i.  125;  practice  of 
the  Pharisees,  ii.  ii.  20-25 ;  Gen- 
tiles as  such  unclean,  ii.  i.  54,  ii. 
320;  purifving  of  priests  (wash- 
ing), II.  i.  215,'  283,  iii.  119;  what 
kind  of  water  must  be  used,  ii.  ii. 
109-111  ;  to  keep  clean  Alexan- 
drian Jews  live  in  a  separate 
([uarter,  ii.  ii.  228,  229. 

Clearchus,  ii.  ii.  225. 

Clemens,  see  Flavins  Clemens. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  the  death 
of  Moses,  II.  iii.  81 ;  on  the  time 
of  Mose-s,  II.  iii.  259,  260 ;  uses  the 
Sibyllines,  ii.  iii.  289 ;  uses  forged 
verses  of  Greek  poets,  ii.  iii.  295. 

Clementianus,  see  Claudius  Pat.  CI. 

Cleodemus  =  Malchus,  writer,  ii.  iii, 
97,  209  f. 

Cledpatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus 
III.,  wife  of  Ptolemy  V.,  ii.  i.  60, 
67. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  V., 
wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor  and  Ptolemy  VII. 
Phy.scon,  ii.  ii.  279,  286. 

Cleo])atra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor,  wife  of  the  three 
Syrian  kings,  Alexander  Balas, 
Demetrius  II.,  and  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  i.  i,  180,  242,  244, 
281. 

Cleopatra,  another  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy   VI.,    mother   of    Ptolemy 
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VIII.  LathuruP,  i.  i.  284  f.,  £96- 
297  ;  II.  i.  93,  ii.  279. 
Cleopatra,  the  last  Egyptian  queen, 
wife  of  Marc  Antony,  i.  i.  339, 
344,*  401-403,* 420-428  ;*  obtains 
dominion  over  parts  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia, 

I.  i.  344  f.,  402  f.,  423,  ii.  332, 
355;  II.  i.  62;  era  of  Chalcis,  i.  i. 
402 ;  coins  in  Ascalon,  ii.  i.  75  f. ; 
death,  i.  i.  341,  428;  a  grand- 
daughter married  to  Felix  the 
Procurator,  i.  ii.  176. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Herod,  i.  i.  456, 

ii.  20. 
Cleopatra,   wife   of  the   Procurator 

Gessius  Florus,  I.  ii.  190. 
Clitae,  a  tribe  in  Asia  Minor,  I.  ii. 

123. 
Closet    in    synagogue    for   keeping 

rolls,  etc.,  II.  ii.  74. 
Clothing,  Greek  and  Roman,  used  in 

Palestine,  ll.  i.  43-45 ;  of  priests, 

II.  i.  276 ;  of  high  priest,  il.  i.  256  ; 

I.  ii.  76 ;  of  priests  kept  in  temple, 

II.  i.  260,  268  ;  white  of  the 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  194,  211;  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  is  for- 
Ijidden  (except  to  priests),  ll.  i. 
277  ;  I.  ii.  71 ;  zizith  to  be  worn  on 
upper,  II.  ii.  112  ;  of  Am-liaarez 
is  unclean,  ii.  ii.  6,  24. 

Cluvius  Rufus,  whether  used  by 
Josephus,  I.  i.  89. 

Cnidus,  Jews  residing  there,  ll.  ii. 
222. 

Cochba,  see  Bar-Cochba. 

Codex  de  Rossi,  138  ;  this  MS.  of  the 
Mishna  peculiarlj'  serviceable  to 
me  is  to  be  found  in  Parma. 

Coele  -  Syria,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  embraces  also  the  Lovrer 
Jordan  district,  i.  i.  425 ;  in 
Ptolemy's  time  a  taxation  district 
along  wath  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Phoenicia,  I.  i.  190 ;  taken  by 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  i.  i. 
182 ;  Damascus,  ca^  itr;l  i.f  (Jos. 
Antt.  xiii.  15.  2),  ii.  i.  97;  Herod, 
governor  of,  i.  i.  384,  386 ;  cities 
reckoned  in  Coele-Syria:  Philo- 
teria  on  Lake  of  Gennezaret,  i.  i. 
307 ;  all  those  of  Decapolis : 
Abila  (according  to  coins),  ii.  1. 


105 ;  Dium  (according  to  Steph. 
Byz.),  II.  i.  115 ;  Gadara  (coins  and 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  3),  ii.  i.  103; 
Gerasa  (Steph.  Bvz.),  ii.  i.  117  ; 
Pella  (Steph.  Byz.),  II.  i.  114: 
Philadelphia  (coins),  ii.  i.  121 .. 
Scythopolis  (Steph.  Byz.  and  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  2),  ii.  i.  110  ;  many 
writers,  like  Polybius  and  Dio- 
dorus,  reckon  in  it  cities  on 
Philistine  coast,  e.g.  Raphia,  ii.  i. 
67 ;  Joppa,  ii.  i.  80. 

Cohortatio  ad  G-raecos,  see  Justin. 

Cohortes,  organization  generally,  i. 
ii.  49;  peditatae  and  equitutae,  I. 
ii.  56 ;  cohors  I.  Flavia  Damasceno- 
rum,  I.  ii.  354 ;  Ituraeorum,  I.  ii. 
341 ;  Sebastenorum,  I.  ii.  52,  53;  coh. 
Italica  (Acts  x.  1),  i.  ii.  54 ;  coh. 
Augusta  (Acts  xxvii.  1),  i.  ii.  53. 

Coins  and  coinage — 

(1)  Numismatic  literature  : 

(a)  On  Seleucid  coins,  i.  i. 
23  f. 

(5)  On  coins  of  autonomous 
cities  of  Palestine 
(Phoenician,  Greek, 
Roman),  i.  i.  24  f. 

(c)  On  Jewish  coins,  i.  i. 
25-28. 

((■')  On  Naliatcan  coins,  i. 
ii.  345-348. 

(2)  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great 

at  Ascalon,  ii.  1.  75 ;  at 
Straton's  Tower,  ii.  1.  84  ; 
at  Ace,  II.  i.  91 ;  at  Damas- 
cus, II.  i.  96 ;  at  Scythopolis, 
II.  i.  Ill;  at  Philadelphia, 
II.  i.  120. 

(3)  Phoenician  coins  in  Gaza,  ii. 

i.  69;  Ashdod,  ii.  i.  77; 
Ace,  II.  i.  92  ;  Phoenician 
or  Tvrian  coinage,  ii.  i.  38- 
40,  244,  250. 

(4)  Hebrew   shekels,  i.  1.  257  f., 

ii.  379-383;  coins  of  the 
reliellion  (Bar-Cochba),  i.  ii. 
38,3-392. 

(5)  Palestinian    coinage    of    the 

Graeco-Roman  period,  ii.  i. 
38-40;  coins  have  no  human 
figure,  I.  i.  443,  ii.  77 ;  right 
of  vassal  kings  to  mint  these, 
I.  i.  450. 
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(6)  Coins  of  the  Jewish  princes  : 

Jolin  Hyrcanus,  i.  i.  284  ; 
Aristuliulus  I.,  I.  i.  293  ; 
Alexander  Jannaus,  i.  i. 
305:  Alexandra,  i.  i.  308; 
Anti;^'onii.«,  I.  i.  392  ; 
Herud  the  Great,  I.  i. 
443,  450  ;  Philip,  I.  ii. 
15  f.  ;  Herod  Antipas,  I. 
ii.  20  f.,  conip.  I.  i.,  46G, 
ii.  38 ;  Archelaus,  I.  ii. 
3!)  ;  Aj^Tijipa  I.,  i.  ii.  155, 
IGl  ;  A<;rippa  II.,  i.  ii. 
191  f.,  194,  204  f.  ;  Herod 
of  Chalcis,  i.  ii.  343. 

(7)  Imperial  coins,  Palestinian  of 

tune  of  Procurators,  i.  ii. 
77.  124  f .  ;  of  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian  cele- 
hratinf^  subju^'ation  of 
Judea,  I.  ii.  250,  conip,  I. 
ii.  225. 

(8)  Dvnasty  of  Chalcis  : 

Ptolemy,  I.  ii.  325,  .331  ; 
Lysanias,  i.  ii.  325,  331  ; 
Zfiiudurus,  I.  ii.  325, 
332  f. 

(9)  Nahatcau  coins : 

Uliedas  I.,  I.  ii.  352  ;  Aretas 
III.,  I.  ii.  353;  ObedasIL, 
I.  ii.  356  ;  Aretas  IV.,  i. 
ii:  358 ;  Malclms  II.,  i. 
ii.  .300  ;  Eabel,  i.  ii.  361. 
(10)  Coins  of  cities  (Greek  and 
Koman) : 
Abila  (Decapolis),  ii.  i.  205  ; 
Aelis  Capitoliua,  i.  ii.  316 ; 
Ace,  see  Ptolemais ;  An- 
tlie<lon,  II.  i.  73  ;  Area, 
Arcae,  see  Caesarea  on 
Lebanon  ;  Ascalon,  ii.  i. 
74,  75,  76  ;  Azotus,  ii.  i. 
77  ;  Berytus,  i.  i.  460; 
Caesarea  on  Lebanon,  i.  ii. 
202  ;  Caesarea  Paulas,  ii. 
i.  133, 134 ;  Caesarea  Stra- 
txtnis,  II.  i.  84,  85,  87  ; 
Capitolias,  ii.  i.  106  ; 
Chalcis  on  Lebanon,  I.  ii. 
344;  ])amascus,  IL  i.  96, 
97  ;  Diocacsarea,  see  Sep- 

iihoris  ;  Dium,  ii.  i.  116  ; 
)ora,  II.  i.  89  ;  Emmaus, 
eee  Nicopolis  ;  E-bon,  ii. 


i.  1.30;  Gaba,  ll.  i.  128; 
(iailara,  ii.  i.  101  ;  Gaza, 
II.  i.  68,  71  ;  Gerasii,  ii.  i. 
118;  Hippus,  II.  i.  100; 
.Topjia,  II.  i.  82  f. ;  Kanata, 

II.  i.  107 ;  Kanatha,  ii. 
i.  109  ;  Neapolis,  i.  ii. 
266;  Nicopolis  (Emmaus), 
I.  ii.  253  f.  ;  Pella,  ll,  i. 
115;  Petra,  I.  ii.  3.50; 
Philadelphia,  ii.  i.  121  ; 
Ptolemais,  ii.  i.  90,  91, 
92,  94  :  Ra]>hia,  ii.  i.  67  ; 
Sebaste  =  Samaria,  ii.  i. 
125,  126;  Sepiihoris  = 
Diocaesarea,  ii.  i.  137, 
140  ;    Scytliopolis,    ii.    i. 

III,  112;  Tiberias,  ii.  i. 
144,  146. 

Collegia,  religious,  ii.  ii.  255,  257. 

Colonies,  Roman  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  II.  i.  65  ;  Berytus  (from 
B.C.  15),  I.  i.  460 ;  Heliopolis  (from 
time  of  Au<^ustus),  i.  ii.  340;  Pto- 
lemais (since  Claudius),  ll.  i.  94  ; 
Caesarea  (since  Vespasian),  il.  i. 
87  ;  Aelia  Ca])itolina  (since  Had- 
rian), I.  ii.  315,  316 ;  Sebaste- 
Samaria  (since  Septimius  Seve- 
rus),  II.  i.  126  ;  Caesarea  on  Leba- 
non =  Area  (since  Heliou'abelus  or 
earlier),  I.  ii.  202  ;  Damascus 
(since  Alexander  Severus),  ii.  i. 
98  ;  Neapolis  (since  Philip  the 
Arabian^  I.  ii.  266 ;  Gadara 
(since  ?),  IL  i.  103  ;  Gaza  (since  ?), 
II.  i.  72. 

Colonizations  by  Herod,  I.  i.  440,  ii. 
J3,  II.  i.  4. 

Commagene,  origin  of  dynastv,  i.  i. 
184. 

Condemnation,  eternal,  ii.  ii.  181  f. 

Cojuiiaria  of  the  emperor,  l.  i.  412  ; 
oif  the  city  communes,  ii.  ii. 
265. 

Cunnuhium  with  Gentilrs  rejected, 
II.  iii.  268. 

Consilium  of  the  Roman  governors, 
I.  ii.  60. 

Constitution  of  the  Hellenistic  cities 
in  Palestine,  ii.  i.  57-149;* 
Jewish  towns  and  villages,  II.  i. 
] 49-165,*  ii.  55  if.  ;  i".  ii.  72; 
Jewish      communities     in     noii- 
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Jewish  cities  and  in  the  Disper- 
sion, ir.  i.  149,  ii.  55,  243-270. 

Constantia,  harbour  town  of  Gaza, 
II.  i.  71. 

Consular-fasts,  see  Fasti. 

Consular  rank  of  Eoman  vassal 
kings,  I.  i.  450,  ii.  154. 

Conventus juridici,!.  i.  373  ;  II.  ii.  168. 

Cooking  on  Sabbath  forbidden,  ii. 
ii.  99. 

Coponius,  Procurator,  i.  ii.  79,  81. 

Coibulo,  see  Domitius. 

Corea,  place  so  called,  I.  i.  320,  ii. 
231. 

Corinth,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
222  ;  Jewish  synagogue  there,  ii. 
ii.  232,  282  ;  brass  and  columns 
of  temjile  of  Jerusalem  from,  ii. 
i.  35 ;  Corinthian  candlestick,  ii. 
i.  45. 

Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria, 

I.  ii.  361. 
Cornificius,  Q.,  i.  i.  337. 
Corvinus,  see  Messalla. 

Cos,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii.  221, 
232,  261  ;  inscription  of  Herod 
Antipas  there,  i.  ii.  17. 

Cosiba,  see  Bar-Cochba. 

Cosmology  in  Book  of  Enoch,  ii. 
iii.  56 ;  in  pseudo-Aristotelian 
vipi  ;t()V^(iv,  I.  i.  63,  ii.  170;  in 
pseudo-Philonic  T^tpl  Koauov,  ii. 
iii.  359. 

Costobar,  husband  of  Salome,  i.  i. 
405,  431,  456. 

Costobar,  relative  of  Agrippa,  i.  ii. 
189. 

Council,  democratic,  in  Hellenistic 
communes,  ii.  i.  58  ;  in  Gaza,  ii. 
i.  70 ;  in  Tiberias,  ii.  i.  145  ; 
Supreme,  in  Jerusalem,  see  San- 
hedrim. 

Court  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 

II.  i.  265,  280-284  ;  i.  i.  237  ;  in- 
scription on  entrance  to  iniiel", 
II.  i.  266. 

Crassus,  see  Licinius  Crassus. 

Creation,  Haggadic  allegorizing  of 
narrative  of,  ii.  i.  342  ;  represen- 
tation of  by  Aristobolus,  ii,  iii. 
240;  by  Philo,  ii.  iii.  376;  ex 
nihilo,  II.  iii.  214. 

Crete,  Jews  residing  there  (Gortyna), 
II.  ii.  222,  232  ;  Josephus  marries 


a  woman  of,  I.  i.  82 ;  Jews  said 
to  have  had  origin  from,  il.  ii. 
292. 

Creticus  Silanus,  see  Caecilius. 

Crimea,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
226,  283 ;  Jewish  inscriptions 
there,  il  ii.  226. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence,  see  Juris- 
prudence. 

Crispus,  see  Marcius  Crispus. 

Crucifixions  in  vast  numbers  : 
By  Alexander  Jannaus,  i.  i.  303  ; 
Quinctilius  Varus,  i.  ii.  5 ; 
Ummidius  Quadratus,  i.  ii. 
173  ;  Florus,  i.  ii.  208  ;  Titus, 
I.  ii.  240  ;  crucified  taken  down 
and  recovered,  i.  i.  80 ;  of 
Roman  citizens  not  allowed,  ii. 
ii.  278 ;  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether 
done  by  soldiers,  i.  ii.  61  ;  find- 
ing of  the  cross  of  Christ,  i.  ii. 
308. 

Ctesiphon,  i.  ii.  285. 

Culture,  Hellenistic,  see  Hellenism. 

Cumae,  the  Sibyl  there,  ii.  iii.  274. 

Cumanus,  see  Ventidius  Cumanus. 

Cupa,  II.  i.  46. 

Custom  or  toll  in  Palestine,  i.  ii. 
66-71  ;  extent  of  district,  I.  ii. 
66 ;  farming  of,  i.  ii.  68-70 ; 
tariff  of  Palmyra,  i.  ii.  67,  70 ; 
frauds  practised,  i.  ii.  71. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  procurator,  i.  ii, 
167. 

CutheanS= Samaritans,  ii  i.  5. 

Cvbele,  worship  in  Ptolemais,  ll.  i. 
18. 

Cymbals,  ii.  i.  270. 

Cypres,  mother  of  Herod,  i.  i.  429. 

Cypros,  daughter  of  Herod,  i.  i.  455. 

Cypros,  wife  of  Agrippa,  i.  ii.  151. 

Cypros,  castle  near  Jericho,  i.  i.  435. 

Cyprus,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii, 
221,  222,  232,  283.;  rebellion 
under  Trajan,  i.  ii.  284  ;  Jews 
forbidden '  to  enter  the  island,  i. 
ii.  284, 

Cyrenaica,  Cyrene,  Jews  residing 
there,  ii.  ii.  221,  222,  231  f.,*  244, 
261,  273,  290;  rebellion  under 
Vespasian,  i.  ii.  253 ;  rebellion 
under  Trajan,  i.  ii.  281-285 ; 
synagogue  of  Cyrenians  in  Jer- 
usalem, II.  i.  49,  ii.  57. 
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Dal tarilta,  place  so  namcil,  i.  ii.  217. 
Dagon,  worijlii]i  of,  in  Ashdod,  ii. 

i'.  14  ;  place  (Dok),  I.  i.  271,  274. 
Daisies,  see  Months. 
Dahnatica,  ir.  i.  44. 
Damascus,  ii.  i.  90,  98;*  I.  i.  251, 

303,  319,  328,  437  ;  under  rule  of 

Arabian  kw^s,  IL  i.  97,  98  ;  i.  ii. 

352,  357,  360  ;  luuler  Roman  rule, 

I.  ii.  354,  357,  361  ;  attached  to 

Decapolis,   ll.  i.  95  ;    l.   ii.  354  ; 

Cohors  I.  Flavia  Damasccyu/rum,  i. 

ii.  354 ;  worship,  ii.  i.  19  ;  date 

palms    grown    there,   ll.    i.    42 ; 

coins,  II.  i.  97  ;    Seleucid  era,  I. 

i.  44  ;  II.  i.  97  ;  games,  ii.  i.  24, 27  ; 

Jews    residing  there,   ll.   i.   98 ; 

female  proselytes  there,  li.  ii.  308. 
Damocritus,   writer    on    the   Jews, 

I.  i.  75  ;  II.  ii.  294,  296,  iii.  262. 
Daniel,  Book  of,  I.  i.  208,  II.  iii.  49, 

64  ;  *   Messianic  hope  in,  ii.   ii. 

137,  138  ;  the  seventy  weeks,  ii. 

iii.  53  f.  ;  the  Greek  translation, 

(LXX.  and   Theodotion),   ii.   iii. 

173-175,   186 ;    the   additions  of 

the  Septuagint,  li.  iii.  183-188. 
Dareios,    coiTujition    of    text     for 

Areas,  king  of  Sparta,  see  Areus. 
Darius,  son  of  Artalianus,  i.  ii.  34  ; 

officer  of  Agrippa  II.,  i.  ii.  210. 
Date  palms  in  Archelais,  I.  ii.  41  ; 

Damascus,  ii.  i.  42  ;  Jericho,  i.  i. 

423,*  II.  i.  42  ;  Livias,  ii.  i.  143  ; 

Phasaelis,   ii.    i.    132 ;    Nicolaus 

yahnula,  ii.  i.  42. 
David,    his    history  set    forth    by 

Eupolemus,     ll.    iii.     203  ;     his 

sepulchre,   I.    i.    276 ;    tower    in 

Jerusalem,  i.  i.  433,  ii.  247;  his 

family  existing  in  first  century 

after  Christ,  i.  ii.  279  ;  ll.  i.  252  ; 

the  Messiah,  son  of,  ii.  ii.  159. 
Death,  intermediate  state  between 

death  and  resurrection,  ii.  ii.  180. 
DdKirim  rnhhi,  Midrash,  i.  i.  148. 
Debt,   remission   during  sabbatical 

year  abolished  by  Hilkl,  ii.  i.  362. 
Decalogue,    division    and    ex]ilana- 

tion  by  Philo,  li.  iii.  342-345. 
Decapolis,  ii.  i.  94,  121  ;•  founded 


by  Pompey,  l.  i.  323 ;  worship, 
II.  i.  18-21  ;*  Pompeian  era,  see 
Abila,  Dium,  Gadara,  Hi]']>u3, 
Kaneta,  Kanatha,  Pella,  Phihi- 
delphia,  Scythopolis  ;  also,  Era. 

Decern priini,  see  Dekaprotoi. 

Decidius  Saxa,  i.  i.  339-341. 

Dekaprotoi  in  the  Hellenistic  cities, 
II.  i.  145  ;  in  Jerusalem,  II.  i.  179. 

Dellius,  friend  of  Antony,  writes  a 
work  on  his  Parthian  campaign, 
I.  i.  53. 

Delos,  the  altar  there  adorned  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  with  statues, 
I.  i.  201  ;  inscription  of  Antiochus 
VIII.  Grypos,  i.  i.  185  ;  inscrip- 
tion of  Herod  Antipas,  I.  ii.  18  ; 
Tyrian  merchants  there,  li.  ii. 
253  ;  Jews  residing  there,  ll.  ii. 
222,  232  ;  the  Jews  are  Roman 
citizens,  ii.  ii.  277. 

Deltas  the  fourth  city  district  of 
Alexandria,  ll.  ii.  230. 

Demai,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  121. 

Demetrius  I.  Soter,  period  of  reign, 
I.  i.  174  ;  ascended  the  throne,  i. 
i.  226  ;  relations  with  the  Jews, 

I.  i.  227-242  ;  death,  l.  i.  242. 
Demetrius    II.   Nicator,   period   of 

reign,  I.  i.  176-179  ;  rises  against 
Alexander  Balas,  and  is  made 
kint,',  I.  1.  243  f.  ;  opposed  by 
Tryi.ho,  I.  i.  246  f.  ;  his  Parthian 
iniiirisonment,  I.  i.  269  ;  release 
fmm  imprisonment,  I.  i.  279  ; 
death,  I.  i.  281  ;  relations  with 
the  Jews,  I.  i.  243-247,  250,  255- 
261,  279  ;  under  him,  not  under 
Demetrius  I.,  the  Jews  were  quite 
indei)endent,  I.  i.  250. 

Demetrius  III.  Euciirus,  period  of 
his  reign,  i.  i.  182  ;  war  against 
Alexander  Jannaus,  I.  i.  302. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Anti- 
gonus,  fights  against  the  Naba- 
teans,  i.  ii.  349  ;  destroys  Samaria, 

II.  i.  124. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  ii.  iii.  1 60, 307. 
Demetrius,     Jewish  -  Hellenistic 

writer,     li.     iii.    197,    200-202  ; 

his  influence   upon  Joseph  us,  i. 

i.  85. 
Demetrius,  tvrant  of  Gamala,  ii.  i. 
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Demetrius,  alabai-cli  in  Alexandria, 

II.  ii.  280. 
Democratic  constitution  of  Hellen- 
istic towns,  II.  i.  58. 
Demon,   accordincf    to   doctrine    of 

Philo,  II.  iii.  372  ;  possession  bj', 

see  Magic. 
Denarius,  Konian,  in  Palestine,  ii. 

i.  39. 
Deposits  in  temple,  ii.  i.  260. 
Derek  erez  rabba,  Tahnudic  tract, 

I.  i.  144. 
Derek  erez  suta,  Talmudic  tract,  I. 

i.  144. 
Derceto,  see  Atargatis. 
Jlescriptio  totius  orbis,  II.  i.  25,  41. 
Dialect,  Galilean,  see  Galilee. 
Diana,  see  Artemis. 
Diaspora,  see  Dispersion. 
Didius,  Q.,  I.  i.  345,  427. 
Didrachmae  tax,  i.  ii.  109,  255  ;  li. 

i.  41,  251,  ii.  2C6,  267,  290. 
Dikaearcliia,  see  Puteoli. 
Dill,  subject  to  tidies,  ii.  i.  239. 
Die   Cassius,   life  and   works,  i.  i. 

113  f.  ;  on  tlie  Jews  in  Rome,  ii. 

ii.  237. 
Dio  Chrysostom  on  tbe  Essen es,  ii. 

ii.  194. 
Diocaesarea,  see  Seppboris. 
Diodes,  an  Arabian,  i.  ii.  351. 
Diocletian  in  tbe  Jerusalem  Talmud, 

I.  i.  134. 

Diodetiani  edidum  de  pretiis  rerum, 

II.  i.  41. 

Diodorus,  son  of  Hercules,  ii.   iii. 

210. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  life  and  works,  i. 

i.  Ill  f. ;  uses  Posidonius,  i.  i.  49 ; 

on  tbe  Jews,  ii.  iii.  262,  305. 
Diodotus  Trypbo,  period  of  reign, 

I.  i.  176  ;  sets  up  Antiochus  VT. 
as  pretender,  i.  i.  246  f. ;  murders 
Antiocbus  and  makes  bimself 
king,  I.  i.  256  ;  relations  to  tbe 
Jews,  I.  i.  246-261;  defeat"  by 
Antiocbus  Sidetus,  and  deatb,  l.  i. 
269. 

Diogenes'  Epistles,  il.  iii.  387. 
Dioiiysos  (Baccbus)  worsbip  at  Aelia 
Ca'pitolina,  i.  ii.  317;  at  Caesarea, 

II.  i.  17;  at  Damascus,  il.  i.  19;  at 
Scytbopolis,  II.  i.  19;  in  tbe 
Hauran,  ii,  i.  22;  ancestral  god 


of  tbe  Ptolemies,  n.  i.  17;  cor- 
responds to  Arabian  Dusares,  il. 
i.  22 ;  Scytbopolis  founded  by  bim, 
II.  i.  Ill;  said  to  be  worsbipped 
by  tbe  Jews,  ii.  ii.  293. 

Aiovvatu  in  Jerusalem  in  tbe  time  of 
Antiocbus  Epipbanes,  i.  i.  208  ; 
II.  i.  24. 

Dios,  see  Montbs. 

Dioscuri  on  coins  of  Aelia,  I.  ii.  317. 

Diospolis,  see  Lydda. 

Dijobilus,  writer  of  Comedies,  forged 
verses  ascribed  to,  ii.  iii.  301. 

Dijjondius,  see  Dupondius. 

Dium,  city,  i.  i.  196,  304,  320,  323; 
II.  i.  115;  *  belonging  to  Decapolis, 
II.  i.  95;  coins  and  era,  ii.  i.  115. 

Dispersion,  Jewisb,  ii.  ii.  219-327: 

(1)  Extension,  ii.  ii.  220-242;  in 
lands  of  Eupbrates,  li.  ii.  223- 
225 ;  Syria,  ii.  ii.  225 ;  Asia 
Minor,  il.  ii.  226;  Egypt,  li.  ii, . 
226-230;  Cyrenaica,  ii.  ii.  230, 
231;  Greece,  ii.  ii.  232;  Rome 
and  Italy,  ii.  ii.  232-242. 

(2)  Constitution  of  Jewisb  com- 
munities, II.  ii.  243-270. 

(a)  Tbeir  internal  organiza- 
tion, II.  ii.  243-252. 

(h)  Tbeir  political  position, 
II.  ii.  252-270. 

(3)  Tbeir  equality  in  regard  to  tbe 
rigbts  of  citizensbip,  ii.  ii.  270- 
281. 

(4)  Tbeir  religious  life,  li.  ii.  281- 
291;  tbeir  payment  of  imposts, 
II.  i.  247,  ii.  260  f.,  269,  290  f., 
comp.  I.  ii.  272,  277. 

(5)  Tbe  Proselytes,  see  under  tbat 
name. 

Gatbering  of  tbe  dispersed   into 

tbe  Holy  Land  on  tbe  arrival 

of  tbe  days  of  tbe  Messiab,  ii. 

ii.  169  f. 

Divorcement  Bill  migbt  be  written 

in  Greek,  II.  i.  50. 
Djaulan,  i.  ii.  12. 
D'mer,  Nabatean  inscription  there, 

I.  ii.  360. 
Dogmatic,  see  Angels,  Bliss,  Crea- 
tion, Haggada,  Immortality,  Inter- 
mediate State,  Messiab,  Messianic 
Hope,  Pre-existence,  Psycbology, 
Providence,  World,  etc. 
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]lok,  fortress,  I.  i.  271,  274. 

DclaWlla,  I.  i.  337. 

Doniitian,  EiiipcTor,  relations  with 

the  Jews,  i.   ii.  279,  2«0;    li.   ii. 

267 ;    coins    celebrating,'    victory 

over  the  Jews,  L  ii.  249,  comp. 

225. 
Poinitilla,  wife  of  Flavius  Clemens, 

II.  ii.  309. 
Doniitilla,  niece  of  Flavius  Clemens, 

II.  ii.  309. 
Domitius  Calvinus,  consul   in   B.C. 

40,  II.  iii.  205  ;  I.  i.  393. 
Domitius      Corbulo,     governor    of 

Syria,  I.  i.  308. 
Doorkeejiers   in  the   temple,  ll.   i. 

226.  265-208. 
Dora,  city,  I.  i.   196,  306,  323,  ii. 

157  ;  II.  i.  87-90;*  perhaps  tribu- 
tary to  Athenians  in  5th  century 

B.C.,   II.   i.   88  ;    in   Persian    ajre 

subject  to  Sidonians.  ii.  i.  88  f.; 

worship  there,  ii.  i.  17;  coins  and 

era,  ii.  i.  88  ;  Jewisli  synagogue 

there,  il.  i.  90,  ii.  283. 
Doris,  wife  of  Herod,  i.  i.  397,  455. 
Doiotheus  of  Ascalon,  grammarian, 

II.  i.  28. 
Dornm,  Dorus,  see  Dora. 
Dosa  ben  Archinos  (Harkinas),  I.  i. 

126  ;  II.  i.  373. 
Do.«itheus,  Jewish  general  of  Ptolemy 

VI.  Philometer,  ii.  ii.  279. 
Dostliai,  R.,  II.  i.  325. 
Doves  held  sacred  in  Ascalon,  n.  i. 

14  ;    said   to  be   worshipped   by 

Samaritans,  ll.  i.  8;  wild,  tamed 

by  Herod,  I.  i.  440. 
Drama  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  ii.  iii. 

225-228. 
Dreams,  Philo's  treatise  on,  ii.  iii. 

337. 
Drinks,  see  Beer,  Wine. 
Dru.silla,    sister  of  Caligula,  i.   ii. 

95. 
Drusilla,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I., 

I.  ii.  157,  165,  176,  181. 
Drusus  the  elder,  I.  ii.  151. 
Drusus  tlie  younger,  i.  ii.  151. 
Duptmdius,  Roman  coin,  ii.  i.  39. 
Dura,  see  Dora. 

Durmius,  see  I'mmidius  Quadratus. 
Du~ares,  Arabian  deity,  II.  i.  22. 
Dystros,  see  Months. 
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Earthquakes  in  Palestine,  I.  i.  403, 

426. 
Easter,  see  Passover. 
Eating  with  Gentiles  forbidden,  n. 

i.  54  f. 
Ebel  Rabbathi,  Talmudic  tract,  i,  i, 

144. 
Ecclesiastes,  see  Koheleth. 
Ecclesiasticus  (Jesus  Sirach),  n.  iii. 

23-30. 
Echa  Rabbathi,  I.  i.  148. 
Ecstasy  according  to  Philo,ii.iii.380, 
Eden,  see  Paradise. 
Edictum  Diocletiani,  il.  i.  41. 
Eilom  =  Rome,  ii.  iii.  99. 
P^domites,  see  Idumeans. 
Edrei,  see  Adraa. 
Education  among  the  Jews,  ii.  ii. 

46-52. 
Edujoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 
Egnatius?   (Agnitos),    governor    of 

Judea,  I.  ii.  264. 
Egypt  has  7i  million  inhabitants, 

I.  ii.  110;  governors  of:  Aelius 
Callus,  I.  i.  407  f.;  Petronius,  i.  i. 
408;  Avillius  Flaccus,  i.  ii.  91  f.; 
Macro  only  nominated,  i.  ii.  95; 
Tiberius  Alexander,  i.  ii.  170; 
Rutilius  Lupus,  i.  ii.  282;  Marcius 
Turbo,  I.  ii.  282 ;  Rammius  Mar- 
tialis,  I.  ii.  282  f, 

Egyptian  worsliip  in  the  "West,  rr. 
ii.  300 ;  architecture,  ii.  i.  36 ; 
Zythos,  II.  i.  42 ;  fish,  mustard, 
pumpkins,  beans,  lint,  ii.  i.  42; 
t\irniture  (baskets,  cordage,  etc.), 

II.  i.  45;  Jews,  ii.  ii.  226-230;  per- 
secution under  Caligula,  I.  ii.  90- 
99;  rebellion  under  Vespasian,  i. 
ii.  212,  253  ;  rebellion  under 
Trajan,  i.  ii.  281-284;  spreads  to 
Upper  Egyi>t  (Thebaid),  i.  ii.  284, 
comp.  Alexandria,  Arabarclis, 
Lcontopolis,  Ptolemy  VI. 

Egvptian,  revolt  of  an,  in  time  of 

'Felix,  I.  ii.  180. 
Ekdi]i])a,  I.  ii.  298. 
Kkron,  i.  i.  244. 
Elasa.  place  so  called,  i.  i.  233. 
Eldad  and  Modad,  apocryphal  writ- 
ing, II.  iii.  129. 
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Elders  in  Jewish  citie?,  ii.  i.  150;  in 
Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  165  f.;  the  Seventy 
(71-72),  II.  i.  174  f.,  186,  372;  see 
also  Gerusia,  Sanhedrim,  Con- 
stitution ;  of  the  priests,  ii.  i.  221  ; 
of  syna,£;o<:!;ues  and  their  functions, 
II.  ii.  58  f.,  60  f.  ;  |prn  as  title  of 
Hillel,  Sharamai,  Gamaliel,  ii.  i. 
360, 361,  363  f.;  Eabban  Gamaliel, 
and  the  Elders,  ii.  i.  369;  t2* 
•yspouTui/  ih,  preaches  in  syna- 
gogue, II.  ii.  79 ;  TroerjiSuTspoi,  tell 
Philo  the  legends  of  Moses,  ii.  iii. 
365 ;  rfpiirtii/ripo:,  as  official  title 
among  the  Jews  only  occurs  in 
very  late  times ;  Corpus  Inscr. 
Graec.  n.  9897;  Revue  des  etudes 
J2cives  X.  1885,  p.  76 ;  Loening, 
Gemeindeverfassung  des  Urchrist- 
enthums,  1888,  p.  68. 
Eleasar.     (1)  Priests  : 

Eleasar,  high   priest  in  time  of 
Ptolemy   II.  Philadelphus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Epistle  of  Aris- 
teas,  i.'i.  188,  ii.  iii.  160,  307. 
Eleasar,    son    of    Boethus,    high 

priest  about  B.C.  4,  ii.  i.  198. 
Eleasar,    son    of    Ananos,    high 

priest  about  a.d.  16,  ii.  i.  198. 
Eleasar,  son  of  high  priest  An- 
anias, captain  of  temple,  i.  ii. 
189,  210,  214. 
Eleasar,  priest  in  time   of  Bar- 
Cochba,!.  ii.  299 ;  coins,  i.  ii.384. 

(2)  Eabbis : 

Eleasar  ben  Arach,  ii.  i.  367,  ii.  44. 
Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  i.  i.  126  ;  ii. 

i.  370,  372. 
Eleasar  ben  Zadok,  l.  i.  126  ;  ll.  i. 

373. 
Eleasar  ben  Modein,  i.  ii.  299,  311. 

(3)  Others : 

Eleasar,    in    his    ninetieth    year 

martyr  under  Antiochus  Epi- 

phanes,  i.  i.  209  f. 
Eleasar,  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 

baeus,  l.  i.  209,  223. 
Eleasar,   a   Pharisee   in    time   of 

John  Hyrcanus,  i.  i.  288. 
Eleasar,  a  Zealot,  about  a.d.  50, 

I.  ii.  172,  177. 
Eleasar,  son  of  Simon,  about  a.d. 

66-70,  I.  ii.  235,  237. 
Eleasar  in  Macharus,  i.  ii.  251. 


Eleasar,  son  of  Jairi,  in  Masada, 
I.  ii.  81,  252. 

Eleutheropolis,  city,  i.  ii.  268. 

Elias,  legends  about  him,  ii.  i.  345  ; 
writing  about  him  ascribed  to 
Eupolemus,  II.  iii.  203  ;  his  wor- 
ship substituted  for  that  of  Helios, 
II.  i.  23  ;  as  precursor  of  Messiah, 
II.  ii.  156 ;  Apocalypse  of,  ii.  iii. 
129-133. 

Elias  Levita  on  the  Great  Synagogue, 
II.  i.  354  ;  on  casting  out  of  the 
synagogue,  ii.  ii.  60. 

Elieser  ben  Hvrcanus,  R.,  i.  i.  126  ; 
II.  i.  367,  370,  371,  ii.  320  ;  rela- 
tions with  King  Agrippa  II.,  I.  ii. 
197,  206  ;  Pirke  derabbi  Elieser, 
I.  i.  151. 

Elieser  l»en  Jacob,  R.,  i.  i.  126  ;  ii.  i. 
368.* 

Elim,  halting  place  of  Israelites,  ii. 
iii.  227. 

Elionaios,  son  of  Kantheras,  high 
priest,  II.  i.  197,  199. 

Elul,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 

Elymais,  l.  i.  222. 

Embassies,  Jewish,  to  Rome,  see 
Romans. 

Emesa,  dynasty,  see  Sampsigeram, 
Azizus,  Soemus. 

Emmatha,  near  Gadara,  ii.  i.  101. 

Emmaus  (later  Nicopolis),  i.  i.  215, 
236  ;  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves 
by  Cassius,  i.  i.  386  ;  by  order  of 
Antony  again  set  free,  i.  i.  388  ; 
capital  of  a  toparchy,  ii.  i.  157, 
159  ;  laid  siege  to  by  Vespasian, 

I.  ii.  231  ;  whether  the  same  as 
Vespasian's  military  colony  ?  i. 
ii.  253  f.  ;  from  what  time  known 
as  Nicopolis,  i.  ii.  253  f.  ;  coins 
and  era,  i.  ii.  253  f. 

Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  2.53  f. 
Emmaus,  near  Tiberias,  i.  ii.  224  ; 

II.  i.  148. 

Emperor,  oath  of  provincials  to,  i. 
i.  445  f.,  ii.  72  ;  images  of,  on 
Roman  standards,  i.  ii.  77,  83  ; 
worship,  II.  i.  15  f.,*  ii.  265,  iii. 
267  ;  I.  ii.  91  f.,  99  ;  temple  (Kcti- 
axpstoc)  in  Palestine,  ii.  i.  16,  21  ; 
I.  i.  434  ;  offerings  for  emperor  in 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  302  f., 
iii.  191,  267  ;  i.  ii.  76,  90,  210 ; 
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prayer  for  emperor  also  there,  i. 
u.  77  ;  Pc-e  Autliorities  ;  Jews  at 
court  of  the,  in  Rome,  ii.  ii.  238  f. 

Ell  Jacob  or  En  Israel,  I.  i.  135. 

Enijaddi,  or  Engedi,  capital  of  a 
tnparchy,  II.  i.  157,  159. 

Eniachini,  prie.stly  tribe,  il.  i.  221. 

Enoch  :  (1)  Legends  about  him,  li. 
i.  342,  iii.  70 ;  inventor  of  astro- 
logy, II.  iii.  58,  70,  211  ;  return, 
II.  ii.  158  ;  (2)  Book  of,  ii.  iii. 
54-73  ;  transmission  of  text,  ii. 
iii.  56  ;  contents,  li.  iii.  56-59  ; 
history  of  criticism,  ii.  iii.  60  ; 
original  document,  il.  iii.  61-66  ; 
the  allegories,  ii.  iii.  66-69  ;  the 
Noachean  portions,  li.  iii.  69,  70  ; 
its  use  in  Jewish  literature,  ii.  iii. 
70  ;  by  the  Church  fathers,  ii.  iii. 
70  f.  ;  literature  on  tlie  book,  ii. 
iii.  72  f.  ;  Messianic  hope,  ii.  ii. 
141,  144;  astronomical  views,  i. 
ii.  367-369. 

Ensigns,  Roman  military  standards, 
I.  ii.  78  f. 

Enthusiasm,  jirophetic,  see  Pro- 
phets, 

E]ia])hroditus,  patron  of  Josephus, 

I.  i.  84,  94. 

]i)])liesus,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
259  ;  Jews  enjoy  riglits  of  citizens 
there,  II.  ii.  273  ;  their  Roman 
citizenship^  ll.  ii.  277  ;  their 
synagogue,  ii.  ii.  282. 

Ej)hraim,  city,  its  situation,  i.  i. 
246  ;  till  B.C.  145  belonging  to 
Samaria,  afterwards  to  Judea,  i. 
i.  190,  191,  245  ;  be.sieged  by 
Vespasian,  i.  ii.  232  f. 

Epliron  =  Gephrus,  i.  i.  220  f. 

E])ic  jmetry  of  the  Hellenistic  Jew.s, 

II.  iii.  222. 
Fipigraiiliics  =  In.scriptions. 

Epik rates,    Syrian    general,     l.     i. 

283. 
Ejiiphanes,    son    of    Antiochus    of 

Commagene,  I.  ii.  157. 
El)iphanius  on  the  ltvTioe."jit:  of  the 

Jews,  I.  i.   130  ;    on  the  Jewish 

prayer  against  the  Christians,  ii. 

li.  88   f .  ;    on   the  Ossaeans  and 

Sanii)saean8,  ii.  ii.  213. 
Epipliauius,  sup])08ed  translator  of 

Josephus,  I.  i.  99. 


Epistles,  pseudonymous,  li.  iii.  316. 

317. 
Epistolographi,  ii.  iii.  316. 
Ecjuestrian  Order,  Roman  Governor, 

see  Procurator. 
Equestrian  order  conferred  on  Jews, 

II.  ii.  281. 
Eras.     (1)  Of  a  general  character  : 
Olympiad  era,  B.C.  776,  i.  ii.  393  ff. 
Roman  era,  B.C.  753,  i.  ii.  393  ff. 
Of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  i.  91. 
Seleucid  era,  B.C.  312,  i.  ii.  393  ff. ; 

in  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  i.  i. 

36-46  ;   in  Damascus,  l.  i.  44  ; 

II.  i.  97. 
Of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  B.C.  142, 

I.  i.  257-260. 
Pompeian    era,   B.C.    64  -  42,   see 

Abila,    Dium,    Dora,    Gadara, 

Gaza,  Hippus,  Kanata,  Kanatha, 

Pella,     Philadelphia,     Scytho- 

polis 
Of    CJabinius,    B.C.    57,    see    As- 

calon,  Raphia. 
Cacsariana,  B.C.  49,  I.  i.  326,  364, 

370,  II.  i.  94. 
Spanish,  B.C.  38,  I.  ii.  116. 
Actian,  B.c.  31,  i.  ii.  80. 
Of  Augustus,  B.C.  27,  I.  ii.  77  f., 

125. 
Of  the  birth  of  Christ,  literature 

in  it,  I.  i.  22  f. 
Of  the  province  of  Arabia,  i.  ii. 

361. 
Of  Hadrian  in  Gaza,  a.d.  129-130, 

I.  ii.  295  ;  II.  i.  72. 
(2)  Eras  of  cities  : 
Abila  in  Deca]iolis,  ii.  i.  105. 
Ascalon,  li.  i.  75. 
Bostra,  i.  ii.  361. 
Caesarea  Philippi,  ii.  i.  133. 
Capitolias,  i.  ii.  267. 
Chalcis  on  Lel>anon,  l.  ii.  344. 
Damascu.s,  i.  i.  44  ;  ll.  i.  97.    ' 
Dium,  II.  i.  116. 
Dora,  II.  i.  89. 
Gaba,  ii.  i.  128. 
Gadara,  ll.  i.  101  £ 
Gaza,  II.  i.  71,  72, 
Hippus,  II.  i.  100. 
Kanata,  ii.  i.  107. 
Kanatha,  ii.  i.  109. 
Nea]iolis,  i.  ii.  266. 
Nicopolis  (Emmaus),  i.  ii.  253  f. 
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Pella,  II.  i.  115. 

Petra,  i.  ii.  361. 

Philadelphia,  ii.  i.  120. 

Ptoleiueis,  ii.  i.  91,  94. 

Raphia,  ii.  i.  67. 

Samaria  (Sebaste),  i.  i.  405  ;  li.  i. 

125. 
Sidon,  II.  i.  60. 
Scythopolis,  II.  1.  112. 
Tiloerias,  ii.  i.  144. 
Tyre,  ii.  i.  60,  61. 
Eidtimus,  king  of  the  Arabians,  I. 

ii.  351. 
Erubh,  law  and  practice  of,  ii.  ii.  7, 

37,  120. 
Erubin,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Erythraea,  the  Sibyl  there,  ii.  iii. 

273. 
Esbon,  Esbua,  city,  i.  i.'437;  ii.  i. 

128-130  ;  coins,  ii.  i.  130. 
Eschatology,  Jewish,  see  Messianic 

Hope. 
Eshniunazar,  king  of  Sidon,  liolds 
from  Persian  king  the  dominion 
over  Joppa  and  Dora,  ii.  i.  80,  88. 
E.sdraelon,  Plain  of,  I.  ii.  89. 
Esebon,  see  Esbon. 
Esebonitis,  li.  i.  130. 
Esra,  textual  error  for  Gerasa,  l.  i. 

304  ;  II.  i.  117,  ii.  207. 
E.ssenes,  II.  ii.  188-218  ;*  name  and 
antiquity,  ii.  ii.  190, 191  ;_  author- 
ities regarding  them,  ii.  ii.  192. 
(1)  The  facts,  ii.  ii.  192-205. 
(ft)  Organization    of    the    com- 
munity, II.  ii.  192-198. 
Spread  and  locality,  ii.  ii. 

192-194. 
President,  ll.  ii.  194. 
Test  for  admission,  ii.  ii.  194. 
Community  of  goods,  ii.  ii. 

195. 
Occupation,  ii.  ii.  197,  198. 
(h)  Ethics,   manners,   and    cus- 
toms, II.  ii.  198-205.      . 
Simplicity   and  abstinence, 

II.  ii.  198. 
Slavery    renounced,    ii.    ii. 

198. 
Oaths  refused,  ii.  ii.  198  f. 
Anointing     with     oil     I'or- 

bidden,  ii.  ii.  199. 
Bathsand  washings  enjoined, 
n.  ii.  199. 


White  clothing,  li.  ii.  199. 
Modesty,  II.  ii.  199  f. 
Condemn    marriage,   ii.    ii. 

200. 
Reject  animal  sacrifices,  ii. 

ii.  200. 
Offered  incense,  il.  ii.  200.__ 
Had  common  meals,  li.  ii. 

200. 
Used  flesh  and  wine,  ii.  ii. 
200  f. 
(c)  Theology    and    philosophy, 
II.  ii.^202-205. 
Absolute    belief    in    ^irovi- 

dence,  ii.  ii.  202. 
Strict  observance  of  the  law, 

II.  ii.  202. 
Strict  keeping  of  Sabbath, 
*  II.  ii.  203. 
Attitude  toward  priesthood, 

n.  ii.  203. 
Iiivocation  of  sun,  ii.  ii.  203, 

213. 
Psychologj^  and  doctrine  of 
immortality,    ll.    ii.    205, 
214. 
(2)  Nature    and     origin,    li.    ii. 
205-218. 
Various  descriptions,  li.  ii. 

205-208. 
Eitschl,  Lucius,  Hilgenfeld, 

II.  ii.  208. 
"Whether  purely  Jewish  ?  ii. 

ii.  209-212. 
Foreicn     elements,    li.     ii. 

212-214. 
Buddhism    and    Parseeism, 

II.  ii.  215. 
Pythagoreanisra,    li.     ii. 
216-218. 
Esther,  Greek  rendering,  with  addi- 
tions, II.   iii.   181-183  ;    Midrash 
Esther,  I.  i.  149  ;  read  at  Purim 
feast  in  month  Adar,  i.  ii.  370. 
Etam,  aqueduct  thence  to  Jerusalem, 

I.  ii.  85. 

Ethan,  family  of  singers,  ii.  i.  271. 
Ethicus,  see  Aethicus. 
Ethics,   rabbinical,    ii.    ii.    90    ff. ; 
bright  points,  ii.  ii.  124  ;  laxity, 

II.  ii.  122-125  ;  see  Foreigners 
(hatred  of).  Neighbour,  Lie,  the 
necessary  ;  of  Jesus  Sirach,  ii.  iii. 
24  tf.  ;  of  the  Pirke  Aboth,  ll.  iii. 
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31  ;  of  the  Testnm.  XII.  Patr.,  ii. 
iii.  IIG;  of  Pliocvlides,  ii.  iii.  313; 
of  Philo,  II.  iii.'338  If.,  378-380; 
of  the  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  198-205. 
Ethnarch,  as  title  of  Jew-ish  high 
jiriest,  I.  i.  :265,  378,  379  ;  of 
Archelaus,  i.  ii.  7,  39  ;  Jewish  in 
Palestine  down  to  time  of  Origen, 

I.  ii.  276;  li.  i.  173;  of  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  ii.  ii.  244  ;  of  Aretas 
in  Damascus,  i.  ii.  347,  357 ;  ll.  i. 
(JG,  98. 

Eubius  of  Ascalon,  philosopher,  ii. 
i.  28. 

Euboea,  Jews  residing  there,  n. 
ii.  222. 

Eidogius  on  the  Samaritans,  ii.  ii. 
230. 

Eupolemus,  Jewish  -  Hellenistic 
writer,  II.  iii.  198,  203-206  ;  pro- 
bably same  as  is  referred  to  in 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  i.  i.  197, 
231  ;  II.  iii.  204. 

Euripides  quoted  by  Philo,  ll.  iii. 
364  ;  forged  verses,  II.  iii.  298,  301. 

Eurycles  of  Lacedaemon  at  court  of 
Herod,  l.  i.  442,  45y. 

Eusebius^  Chronicle,  i.  i.  171  ;  ll. 
i.  144. 

Eutychus,  freedman,i.  i.  361,  ii.  153. 

Evil,  whether  the  creation  of  God, 

II.  ii.  15  f., 

Excluslveness  of  Jews,  n.  iii.  268. 

Exegesis,  see  Haggada,  Halacha, 
^lidrash. 

Exile  (Dispersion,  Tribes,  the  ten), 
II.  ii.  223-225. 

Exodus,  see  Moses. 

Expiation  of  sin  of  people  by  martyr 
death  of  righteous,  ii.  iii.  245. 

E/.ekiel's  vision,  chap,  i.,  ii.  i. 
347. 

Ezckiel,  tragic  poet,  ll.  iii.  197, 
225-228. 

Ezra  miraculously  restores  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  ii.  iii.  109. 

Ezra,  Greek  rendering  of  the  can- 
onical book,  II.  iii.  177-181. 

Ezra  iv.,  Book,  ii.  iii.  93-114  ;  con- 
tents, II.  iii.  94-99;  date  of 
composition,  ii.  iii.  99-108 ; 
vision  of  the  eagle,  ii.  iii.  100  ff. ; 
n-lation  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,  ii.  iii.  89  ;   references  to 


the  use  of  the  book  in  the  Cfhris- 
tian  Church,  ii.  iii.  109  ;  texts  an. 1 
their  editions,  ii.  iii.  110-113; 
literature,  ii.  iii.  113  f.  ;  Messi- 
anic Hope,  II.  ii.  151  f. 
Ezra,  various  apocryphal  books  of, 
II.  iii.  110. 


Fables,   heathen,   about   the  Jews, 

II.  ii.  292-297,  iii.  249-270. 
Fad  us,  see  Cuspius  Fad  us. 
Falco,  see  Pompeius  Falco. 
Fall  of  Adam  and  its  consequences, 

II.  iii.  86,  96. 
Famine  under  Herod,  i.  i.  406,  448  ; 

under  Claudius,  i.  ii.  169,  comp. 

142  ;  during  siege  of  Titus,  i.  ii. 

241. 
Fasts  among  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  118  ; 

public,  how  celebrated,  ii.  ii.  71  ; 

trumpet  blowing  at,  ii.   ii.    75  ; 

of  "  those  who  feared  God,"  ii.  ii. 

306. 
Fast-day,   the  great  =  the    day  of 

Atonement,  i.  i.  322,  398  ;    the 

Sabbath  wrongly  regarded  bv  the 

Romans  as  a,  1. 1.  322,  323,  39«. 
Fast  Calendar,   see  Megillath  Taa- 

nith. 
Fast,  opinion  of  Tacitus  on  Jewish, 

II.  ii.  294. 
Fasti    consulares,   literature   about, 

I.  i.  21. 
Father,  as  title  (see  Abba,  pater),  ii. 

i.  316. 
Feasts,  journeys  of  Jews  to  the,  ii. 

ir.  51,  290  ;  number  of  pilgrims 

going  to  the,  ii.  ii.  290. 
Feasts,  post-biblical  : 

(1)  Dedication  of  temple,  i.  i.  217. 

(2)  Nicanoi's  day,  i.  i.  230. 

(3)  Of  wood  carrying,  ii.  i.  252. 

(4)  Special  feasts  of  the  Alexan- 

drians : 

(a)  Commemorating  deliver- 
ance from  the  elephants,  ii. 
ii.  257,  iii.  217. 

(b)  Celebrating  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Philo,  Vita  Mosis, 
lib.  II.  c.  7,  ed.  Mangey,  ii. 
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140  sq.,  should  liave  been 
referred  to  at,  ii.  iii.  311). 
(5)  Other  days  of  rejoicing,  see 
Megillath  Taanith. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judea,  I.  ii. 
174-184  ;  name,  I.  ii.  175  ;  his 
three  wives,  i.  ii.  176  ;  parties  in 
his  time,  I.  ii.  177-181  ;  date  of 
his  recall,  I.  ii.  182. 

Felt  hats  and  socks,  ii.  i.  44. 

Festus,  see  Porcius  Festus. 

Finances,  administration  of,  in 
Roman  provinces,  i.  ii.  66-71. 

Fire  on  the  altar  always  burning, 
II.  i.  283 ;  kindling  on  Sabbath 
forbidden,  ii.  ii.  99  f. 

First-born  of  beasts,  ii.  i.  231,  242- 
244  ;  of  man,  ii.  i.  242  f. 

First-fruits  given  to  the  priests,  ii. 
i.  231,  237  ;  carried  in  basket  by 
Agrippa  to  the  temple,  i.  ii.  156. 

Fiscus  Caesaris,  i.  ii.  66. 

Fiscus  Juclaicus,  ii.  i.  251,  ii.  266, 
267. 

Fish,  cured,  Egyptian,  Spanish,  etc. 
(Kolias),  II.  i.  42,  43. 

Flaccus,  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  see 
Avillius. 

Flavia,  Antonina,  Jewess  or  prose- 
lyte in  Rome,  il.  ii.  308. 

Flavia  Augusta  Caesarea,  see  Caesa- 
rea. 

Flavia  Joppa,  ii.  i.  82. 

Flavia  Neapolis,  see  Neapolis. 

Flavins  Clemens,  ii.  ii.  239,  309  f. 

Fla-^-ius  Silva,  I.  ii.  251,  259. 

Flax,  see  Linen. 

Fleet,  the  Syrian,  in  time  of  Had- 
rian, I.  ii.  304. 

Flesh,  gifts  of,  to  priests,  ll.  i.  240, 
i.  ii.  272  ;  use  of,  by  the  Essenes, 
II.  ii.  201  ;  see  also  Blood  (for- 
bidden). Swine,  Beasts  (unclean). 

Florilegia,  Greek,  ii.  iii.  326. 

Florus,  see  Gesius  Floras. 

Food,  foreign,  in  Palestine,  -ii.  i. 
42  f.  ;  see  washing  of  hands. 

Foreigners  (strangers)  residing  in 
Palestine,  legislation  about  them, 
II.  ii.  315-319  ;  Jewish  hatred  of, 
II.  ii.  296,  iii.  253,  268  f. 

Forged  verses  of  classic  writers,  n. 
iii.  294-302. 

Fortunatus,  i.  ii.  36. 


Fountains  in  the  park  of  Herod,  i. 

i.  440. 
Fox,  symbol  of  slyness,  i.  ii.  18. 
Fraukenberg,  the  so-called   Jewish 

fortress,  i.  i.  436. 
Freedmen,   their  civil  rights    and 

status,  II.  ii.  276. 
Freedom,  human,  see  Providence. 
Frugi,  see  Tittius  Frugi. 
Fruit    trees,    gifts    of  produce    to 

priests,  ii.  i.  237. 
Fulvia,  II.  ii.  235. 
Furniture,  purifying  it  from  levi- 

tical  uncleanness,  ii.  ii.  107-109  ; 

of  heathens   unclean,    ii.   i.   54  ; 

Greek  and  Roman,  in  Palestine, 

II.  i,  45,  46. 


G 


Gaba,  fortress,  i.  i.  437  ;  ii.  i.  127  f. ; 
coins  and  era,  ii.  i.  128. 

Gabael  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  ll.  iii. 
38. 

Gabao,  see  Gibeon. 

Gabara,  ii.  i.  103 ;  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Galilee,  ii.  i. 
139. 

Gabinius,  general  of  Pompey,  i.  i. 
320 ;  proconsul  of  Syria,  i.  i.  330  f., 
372-375  ;  campaign  against  the 
Kabateans,  i.  ii.  355  ;  divides 
Judea  into  five  districts,  i.  i. 
372  ;  II.  i.  168  ;  restorer  of  heathen 
cities  of  Palestine,  ii.  i.  62  ;  era 
of  Gabinius  in  Raphia  and  Asca- 
lon,  II.  i.  67,  75  ;  Ycti3iuisis  as 
title  of  citizens  oi^  Kanatha  and 
Samaria,  ii.  i.  109,  124. 

Gad  =  Tvche,  ii.  i.  23. 

Gadara,  I.  i.  196,  297,  301,  323,  404, 
428,  ii.  6,  231  ;  ll.  i.  100-104  ;  * 
belonged  to  Decapolis,  ii.  i.  95; 
era,  ii.  i.  101  ;  worship,  ii.  i.  20  : 
coins,  II.  i.  101  ;  wz'iters  belong- 
ing to  it,  II.  i.  29,  103  f.  ;  games 
and  theatre,  ii.  i.  27  ;  Jews  resid- 
ing there,  ii.  i.  102. 

Gadara,  see  Gazara. 

Galaadites,  Galaaditis,  see  Gilead. 

Galasa  =  Gerasa,  ii.  i.  95,  117  f. 

Galatia,  the  tetrarchs  of,  i.  ii.  7  f.  ; 
in  regard  to  Jews  residing  there 
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reference  slioulJ  have  been  made 
to  Josejihus,  AntiA/.  xvi.  6.  2  ; 
Corpus.  Liscnp.  Grace,  n.  4129  ; 
lievue  dcs  Etudes  juives,  x.  1885, 
p.  97. 

Galba,  emperor,  i.  i.  370,  ii.  232, 
37G. 

(Jalilee,  not  jiolitically  united  to 
Jiulea  in  times  of  Maccaliees,  i.  i. 
191  ;  population  mainly  non- 
Jewish,  I.  i.  192 ;  cainpaif,'n  of 
Simon  there,  I.  i.  220  ;  Judaiz- 
ing  by  Ari.stobulus  I.,  i.  i.  293  f.  ; 
Herod,  governor  of,  I.  i.  383  ; 
Tyre  a  neighbouring  state,  i.  i. 
387  ;  extent  and  population  in 
time  of  Josephus,  ll.  i.  3-5  ;  con- 
stitution, II.  i.  156 ;  Si'pjihori.s, 
capital,  II.  i.  133 ;  Tiberias, 
capital,  II.  i.  146 ;  Josephus 
organizes  the  constitution  after 
the  pattern  of  that  of  Judea,  I.  ii. 
215  ;  the  three  largest  cities  are 
Tiberia",  Sei)phoris,  and  Gabara, 
II.  i.  139;  dialect  of,  ii.  i.  10; 
system  of  weights  different  from 
that  of  Judea,  ll.  i.  4,  Addenda  in 
Index  vol.  ;  linen  industry,  ii.  i. 
42  ;  synagogue  coins,  II.  ii.  70. 

(lallus,  see  Aelius  Gallus,  Cestius 
Gall  us. 

Gamala,  situation,  I.  ii.  225  ;*  under 
the  rule  of  one  Demetiius,  ii.  i. 
60 ;  conquered  by  Alexander 
Janniius,  i.  i.  304  ;  turns  from 
Agrippa  II.  and  joins  the  rebel- 
lion, I.  ii.  199,  200,  215  ;  con- 
quered by  Vespasian,  I.  ii.  225  ; 
see  also  Gamalitis. 

Gamala,  Lucilius,  i.  ii.  304. 

Gamaliel  I.,  Rabban,  i.  ii.  2G9,  271  ; 
II.  i.  363,*  comp.  ii.  i.  323,  326, 
335,  357  ;  not  ])resident  of  San- 
hedrim, II.  i.  18,3. 

Gmialiel  II.,  Rabban,  ii.  i.  .365-370, 
<omp.  I.  i.  126,  269,  270,  273; 
II.  i.  323,  324;  visits  bath  of 
Aphroilite  at  Ptolemais,  ii.  i.  53  ; 
tixing  of  intercalary  year  con<li- 
tional  on  his  ajiproval,  I.  ii.  370. 

Gamaliel  III.,  ii.  i.  318. 

CJanialitis  district,  i.  ii.  32  ;  mixed 
I'opulalion,  ii.  i.  2  and  4. 

(James,    every    fourth    year,    and 


!  others  in  Hellenistic  towns  of 
;  Palestine,  li.  i.  23-28  ;  l.  i.  248  ; 
in  Berytus,  i.  ii.  160  f.,  249  ;  in 
Jerusalem  and  other  Jewish  cities, 
II.  i.  33  ;  I.  i.  405,  432,  438  f.  ;  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  i.  ii.  163  ; 
II.  i.  24 ;  Aiovvuiu  in  Jerusalem 
in  time  of  Antiochus  Ej^iphanes, 
II.  i.  24  ;  judgment  of  Pharisaic 
Judaism  upon  them,  ii.  i.  33  ;  see 
also  Drama,  Marionettes,  Chance 
(games  of). 

Garis,  village  of,  i.  ii.  220. 

Garments,  see  Industry,  Trade. 

Garmu,  priestly  family,  engaged  in 
preparing  the  shewbread,  ii.  i. 
268. 

Gaul,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
242  ;  inscription  of  a  merchant 
of  Kanatha,  ll.  1.  108 ;  Herod 
Antijias  lianished  to  Lugdunum 
in,  I.  ii.  36  ;  Archelaus  banished 
to  Vienne  in,  I.  ii.  42. 

Gaulana  ("Golan),  place  so  called,  i.  i. 
301,  304,  ii.  12. 

Gaulanitis,  district,  I.  ii.  12  ;  mixed 
population,  ii.  i.  2-4. 

Gauls  in  the  army  of  Herod,  i.  i.  447. 

Gaza,  citv,  ii.  i.  68-72  ;  *  i.  i.  195, 
248,  298,  306,  404,  428,  ii.  G; 
old  and  new,  to  be  distinguished, 
II.  i.  70  ;  'ioYitcj;,  II.  i.  70  ;  haven 
of=Majuma  Gazae  or  Constantia, 
II.  i.  70  ;  constitution,  ii.  i.  70  ; 
era,  ii.  i.  70;  worship,  ii.  i.  12  ; 
trade  with  Athens  in  Persian 
age,  II.  i.  68  ;  calendar,  ll.  i.  72  ; 
coins,  II.  i.  69,  71  ;  games,  li.  i. 
25,  I.  ii.  296  ;  wine,  ii.  i.  41. 

Gaztxra  (  =  Gaser),  i.  i.  236,  261  f.,* 
263,  270,  277,  372;  called  also 
Gadara,  i.  i.  372. 

Gehenna,  li.  ii.  183. 

Gemara,  I.  i.  133. 

Gematria  (a  rabl)iniral  art  of  finding 
numbers  in  words),  ii.  i.  343. 

Gemellus  at  the  court  of  Herod,  I.  i. 
442. 

Genarches  of  Jews  in  Alexandria, 
II.  ii.  244. 

Genealogies  of  the  priests,  ii.  i.  210; 
of  the  Israelites,  ii.  i.  212,  ii.  157. 

Genesis,  the  little.  Book  of  Jubilees, 
see  Jubilees. 
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Genoa,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
242. 

Geography  of  Palestine,  literature 
of,  I.  i.  14-20  ;  Josephus'  notions 
of,  I.  i.  109  ;  Agrippa's  chart  of 
the  world,  i.  ii.  117. 

Gc'Oi'gius  Syncellus,  see  Syncellus. 

Gephrus  =  Ephron,  i.  i.  220  f. 

Gerasa,  city,  ii.  i.  116-119;*  i.  i. 
197,  304,  ii.  2,31  ;  belonging  to 
Decapolis,  ii.  i.  95  ;  worship,  ii.  i. 
20  ;  coins,  il.  i.  118  ;  writers  be- 
longing to,  II.  i.  29,  119  ;  games, 
II.  i.  28  ;  Jews  residing  there,  ii. 
i.  117. 

Gerasa,  another  city  of  that  name, 

I.  ii.  231. 

Gerira,  Talmndic  tract,  i.  i.  144. 

Gernianicus,  I.  i.  358  f. 

Germans  in  the  army  of  Herod,  i.  i. 

447. 
Gerusia  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  166, 167, 

172  ;  of  Jews  in  Alexandria,  i.  ii. 

94  ;  II.  ii.  244,  247. 
Gerusiarchos  or  Gerusiarchon,  ii.  ii. 

248  f. 
Geser,  see  Gazara. 
Gessius    Floras,   procurator,    I.    ii. 

190,  191,  208. 
Gezer,  see  Gazara. 
Gibeon,  near  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  212. 
Gifts  or  legacies,  see  Congiaria;  to 

the  priests  and  temple,  ii.  i.  230- 

254  ;  paid  by  Jews  of  dispersion, 

II.  i.  247  f.,  i'i.  257  f.,  263,  288  f. ; 
paid  in  Tyrian  or  Phoenician 
money,  ii.  i.  40,  244,  250; 
whether  paid  after  destruction  of 
temple,  I.  ii.  272,  277  ;  il.  i.  251, 
ii.  263,  290  ;  obligation  of  pro- 
selytes to  pay,  II.  ii.  307,  324 ; 
for  the  ]ioor,  ii.  i.  241  ;  see 
Custom,  Taxes. 

Gilead,  population  in  begimiing  of 
Maccabean  age,  i.  i.  192  f.  j  -ex- 
pedition of  Judas  thither,  i.  i. 
220  ;  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  i.  i. 
301  ;  Galaaditis  perhaps  stands 
for  Gamalitis  in  Josephus,  A'ntiq. 
xviii.  5.  1,  I.  ii.  32. 

Ginnabrin,  i.  ii.  89  f. 

Giora=:the  proselyte,  ii.  ii.  315 ; 
see  Simon  bar  Giora. 

Gisbarim,  ii.  i.  261  f. 


Gischala  (  =  el-Dschisch),  i.  ii.  215, 
216,  225;*  synagogue  there,  ii.  ii. 
71. 

Gittin,  Talnnidic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 

Gladiators,  see  Games. 

Gladiijus  ov  potestas,  i.  ii.  57. 

Glaphyra,  daughter  of  King  Arche- 
laus  of  Cappadocia,  i.  i.  456,  ii. 
40  f. ;  inscription  at  Athens,  i.  ii. 
40. 

Glass  manufacture  at  Sidon,  ii.  i. 
45;  comp.  on  the  Phoenician  glass 
manufacture,  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Histoire  de  I'art  daiis  I'cmtiquM,  t. 
iii.  1885,  pp.  732-750. 

God,  nature  of,  in  forged  verses  of 
Greek  poets  (unity  and  omnipo- 
tence), II.  iii.  298  fi".  ;  Philo's 
doctrine  of,  li.  iii.  369  f. ;  of  Jews 
worshipped  without  images, 
heathen  view  of,  ii.  ii.  295,  iii. 
265;  opinion  of  Strabo,  ii.  ii.  298; 
dfiiorn;  of  Jews,  II.  iii.  264  ff.;  Son 
of,  as  predicate  of  the  Messiah,  ii. 
ii.  159. 

Gods,  365  spoken  of  by  Orpheus,  ii. 
iii.  299  ;  worshiiiped  in  heathen 
cities  of  Palestine,  ii.  i.  12-23; 
Arabian,  ii.  i.  22. 

God-fearing  =  Proselytes. 

Gog  and  Magog,  ii.  ii'!  165,  iii.  279. 

Golan,  see  Gaulana. 

Gold  denarius,  ii.  i.  38  f. 

Good,  the  highest,  according  to 
Philo,  II.  iii.' 379. 

Goods,  community  of,  among 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  195. 

Gophna,  situation,  ii.  i.  158  ;  in- 
habitants sold  as  slaves  by  Cassius, 
I.  i.  386;  restored  to  freedom  by 
orders  of  Antony,  i.  i.  388;  capital 
of  a  toparchy,  ii.  i.  157,  158 ; 
besieged  by  Vespasian,  l.  ii.  232. 

Gorgias,  Syrian  general,  I.  i.  214, 
221. 

Gorion,  son  of  Joseph,  i.  i.  228,  230; 
see  Abba  Gorion. 

Gorionides,  i.  i.  165  f. 

Gorpiaios,  see  Months. 

Gortyna,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
221  ;  see  also  Crete. 

Gospels  should  be  burnt,  according 
to  R.  Tarjdion,  ii.  i.  377. 

Governors,  Roman,  see  Icgati,   pro- 
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cotisules,  proniratores.  Succepsioii 
of  Roman  Governors  in  Syria,  i. 
i.  328-37U  ;  in  Judea,  i.  ii.  81  f., 
lGf;-iyi,258-2G4;iin.IerHerodian 
])nnces  in  tlie  cities,  ii.  i.  C6. 

(Jrace  before  and  after  meat,  il.  ii. 
117;  nii;4lit  be  eaid  in  otiier 
]an;,'uages  than  Hebrew,  ii.  ii.  10, 
284. 

(Jrain,  a  chief  jirodiict  of  Palestine, 
II.  i.  41  ;  gifts  thereof  to  the 
])riests,  ii.  i.  -^37. 

(Iiauiniar  of  rabbinical  language,  I. 
i.  13'J. 

(iratus,  officer  of  Herod,  i.  ii.  51. 

(iratus,  procurator,  see  Valerius 
Gratus. 

Graves  are  unclean,  i.  ii.  19  f. ;  Jew- 
ish inscriptions  on,  literature  of, 
I.  i.  31-34;  celebrated  — 
(1)  In  and  near  Jeru.saleni:  David's, 

I.  i.  27G;  John  Hyrcanus',  i.  i. 
290;  Alexander  Jaiiniius',  i.  i. 
305  ;  monument  of  Herod,  i.  i. 
4G7;  kings'  graves,  ii.  ii.  310  f.; 
monument  of  Helena,  ii.  ii.  310; 
of  tSt.  James,  with  inscrip- 
tion of  bene  Chesir,  i.  i.  31. 
On  other  graves  :  see  Tobler, 
Topographie  von  Jerusalem,  ii. 
227  if. 

(2)Iu  Palestine:  Patriarchs' graves 
at  Hebron  (see  Josephus,  ]Vars 
of  the  Jens,  iv.  9.  7) ;  of  Joshua 
at  Thamna,  li.  i.  lASf.;  of  the 
Maccabees  at  Modein,  i.  i.  210, 
233,254;  of  Archelaus  at  Beth- 
lehem, I.  ii.  42.  On  graves  of 
RiilJjis  in  Galilee,  see  Carmoly, 
Itine'raires  de  la  Tare  Sainte, 
1847. 

(3)  In  tlie  Dispersion  :  at  Pome, 

II.  ii.  240;  at  Venosa,  ii.  ii.  242. 
(ireece,  Jews  tlwelling  there,  ii.  ii. 

222,  232,"  270,  282  ;  Oriental 
religions  introduced  there,  ii.  ii. 
300  f.;  relations  with  the  Ka.st,  .«ee 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  following 
aiticle. 
(Inek  influences  on  the  internal 
development  of  Pah'stinian  Juda- 
ism, II.  i.  350,  ii.  216  f.;  language 
among  Jews  of  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
47-50;  see  aho  Il-.llenism;  words 


in  Mishna,  ii.  i.  31  f.,  4G;  names 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
47;  kurbis(]iumpkins)and.hyssoji, 
II.  i.  43;  not  understood  by  jieojde 
of  Scythojiolis,  ll.  ii.  82  ;  study 
forbidden  by  Pabbis  during  the 
Quietus  war,  ii.  ii.  50;  in  public 
worship  in  the  dispersion,  ii.  ii. 
283  f.  ;  writers,  their  views  of 
Judaism,  ii.  ii.  291-297,  iii.  249- 
2G2;  writers  of  Palestinian  descent, 
II.  i.  28  f. 

Greeks  at  the  court  of  HeioJ,  i.  i. 
441  f. 

Groats,  Cilician,  ii.  i.  43. 

Gropina,  see  Agrijipinas. 

Grossetest,  translator  of  2V.>./rt?«.  XII. 
Fatr.,  II.  iii.  123. 

Gusch-Chalab  =  Gi.schala,  i.  ii.  225. 

Gymnasium  in  Jerusalem  in  time  of 
Maccabees,  i.  i.  203 ;  in  heathen 
cities  of  Pale.'^tine,  see  Games. 

Gyninosophists,  Indian,  ii,  ii.  206. 
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Habdala,  li.  ii.  88. 

Hadrian,  emperor,  letter  to  Servianus 
about  the  Egyptians,  ii.  ii.  230  ; 
travels  of,  i.  ii.  295  f.;  coins  with 
inscription:  adventui  Aidj.  Jn- 
dume,  I.  ii.  29G;  exercitus  Judaicus, 
I.  ii.  314;  rebellion  of  Jews,  and 
war  against,  i.  li.  287-321;*  occa- 
sion of  this  war,  l.  ii.  289-294  ; 
course  of  the  war,  i.  ii.  297-312; 
chronology,  l.  ii.  295,  297,  311  f.; 
whether  in  Palestine  during  the 
war,  I.  ii.  305  f. ;  title  oi Impcrator, 

I.  ii.  313  ;  founding  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  l.  ii.  291,  294  f.,  315- 
317;  statue  of  emperor  in  the 
temple,  i.  ii.  317;  forbids  Jews  to 
enter  Aelia,  I.  ii.  315  ;  forbids 
circumcision,  i.  ii,  291-293,  318  ; 

II.  ii.  2G7  f. 

IIaftar()th  =  Readings  from  the  Pro- 

l)hets,  II.  ii.  81. 
Hajadath  Megilla,  i.  i.  149. 
Hagga.hi,  i.  i".  117  f.,  ii.  i.  327,  339- 

350  ;    see    Legends,    Midrashim  ; 

Josephus'  knowledge  of,  i.  i.  85, 

108  ;  passages  from  Jerusalem  and 
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Babylonian  Talmud  (Jephe  mare 

and  i'n  Jacob),  i.  i.  134. 
Haircloth,  Cilician,  ii.  i.  44. 
Halacha,  i.  i.  117 f.;  ii.  i.  321-324, 

330-339 ;  *    declared  to  be  legally 

binding,  II.  ii.   12;  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Sadducees,  ii.  ii.  34; 

Philo's   acquaintance  with  it,  li. 

iii.  365;    Josephus'  acquaintance 

with  it,  I.  i.  85,  108. 
Halicarnassus,  Jews  residing  there, 

II.  ii.  221,  258,  268. 
Hallel,  II.  i.  291. 
Hamath,      district      in      Babylon, 

heathen  colonists  sent  to  Samaria, 

II.  i.  6. 
Hamath  on  Lebanon,  i.  i.  251. 
Hananiali,   see   Ananias  and   Cha- 

naniah. " 
Hands,    defiling    of,    by    touching 

books  of  Holy  Scripture,  ii.  i.  309, 

ii.  5  f.,  36  ;  washing  of,  general!}', 

II.  ii.  109-111  ;  before  eating,  li. 

ii.  Ill,  209  f.  ;  before  prayer,  ii. 

ii.  70  ;  of  officiating  priests,  ii.  i. 

278,  iii.  116  ;  laying  on  of,  ll.  i. 

177, 
Handicraft  and  the  office  of  scribes, 

II.  i.  318. 
Handkerchiefs,  ii.  i.  44. 
Hannas,  see  Ananos. 
Haphtaroth  =  Readings    from    the 

Prophets,  ii.  ii.  81. 
Harbours  in  Palestine,  see  Ascalon, 

Azotus,  Caesarea,  Gaza,  Jamnia, 

Joppa,  Ptolemais. 
Harps,  II.  i.  272. 
Hasmoneus,  i.  i.  2G6. 
Hasmonean    dynasty    founded    by 

iSimon,  i.  i.  265  ;  name  of  dynasty, 

I.  i.  266  ;   genealogy,  i.  ii.  400  ; 

chronology,   i.    i,    272  ;    title    of 

king,    I.    i.    292  ;    judgment    of 

Psalms    of    Solomon   on,    ii.    iii. 

18,  19  ;  of  Ass'umjytio  Mosis,  ji. 

iii.  75. 
Hasmoneans,  Mishna  of,  i.  i.  130,  li. 

iii.  5. 
Hasor,  see  Hazor. 
Hauran,  see  Auranitis. 
Hazor,  pjlace  so  named,  I.  i.  249. 
Healing  of  sick  on  Sabbath  day,  ii. 

ii.   104  ;  by  magical  arts,  ii.  iii. 

151-155  ;  among  the  Essenes,  ii. 


ii.  204  ;  in  Book  of  Tobit,  ll.  ii. 
38. 

Heathen  culture  in  Palestine,  see 
Hellenism. 

Heathenism,  literary  polemic  of 
Jews  against,  ii.  iii.  262-270. 

Heathenism,  rabbinical  casuistry 
keeps  up  separation  from,  ii,  i. 
52-56. 

Heathens,  judgment  of  against 
Judaism,  ii.  i'l.  291-297,  iii."  249- 

.  262;  ofler  sacrifices  in  Jerusalem, 
II.  i.  299-305  ;  those  who  "feared 
God"  among,  see  Proselytes. 

Heathens  as  such  unclean,  ii.  i.  54, 
ii.  320 ;  intercourse  with,  re- 
stricted by  rabbinical  injunc- 
tions, ^11.  i.  53  f ,  54  f.  ;  see  also 
E.xclusiveness. 

Heave-offerings  for  the  priests,  see 
Terumah. 

Heaven,  metonym  for  God,  ii.  ii. 
171  ;  kingdom  of,  ii.  ii.  170f. 

Hebran  in  Hauran,  in  tetrarchy 
of  Philip,  I.  ii.  13. 

Hebrew  language  in  Palestine  in 
time  of  Christ,  ii.  i.  9  f.  ;  in  what 
cases  its  use  obligatory,  ii.  i.  10, 
ii.  284  f ;  Philo's  knowledge  of, 
II.  iii.  365  ;  Josephus'  knowledge 
of,  I.  i.  108  ;  new  woids  and 
grammatical  forms  in  rabbinical, 

I.  i.  138  f. 

Hebrews  (Alfipioi),  synagogue  of,  in 
Rome,  II.  ii.  248. 

Hebron,  destroyed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  i.  i.  221  ;  overcome  by 
Simon  Bar  -  Giora,  i.  ii.  232  ; 
destroyed  by  Cerealis,  i.  ii.  233  ; 
yearly  market  at  the  terebinth 
near,  i.  ii.  314. 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  Jewish  for- 
geries under  his  name,  ii.  iii.  302- 
306,  297  ;  comp.  ii.  i.  218,  283  ; 
older  than  Aristeas,  ii,  iii,  303, 
306. 

Hecataeus   of  Miletus,  geographer, 

II.  i.  88  (on  the  genuineness  of 
his  work,  see  also  Diels,  Hermes, 
xxii.  1887,  p.  411  ff.). 

Hecate,  worship  of,  in  Gaza,  ii.  i.  12. 
Hecatombs,  offerings,  ii.  i.  302. 
Hegesippus,    Christian    writer,    on 
James  the  Just,  i,  ii.  187  f. ;  on 
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search  for  descendants  of  David 

by     Vespasian,     Doniitiau,     and 

Trajan,  i.  ii.  279. 
He.nesippus     (Pseiido),      De     Bdlo 

Jiuhiico,  I.  i.   10(^,   101  ;  used  Ijy 

Josippon,  I.  i.  16G. 
Heifer,    the    reil,    by    what    high 

priests  burnt,   I.    i.    289  ;    ll.    i. 

197. 
Hid! Kin    on    Lebanon,    inscription 

tliere,  I.  ii.  192,  19.3. 
Helena   of   Adiabene,    ii.    ii.    309- 

311. 
Helicon,  slave  of  Caligula,  i.  ii.  96. 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  where  Abra- 

hani    had    intercourse   with   the 

priests,  ii.  iii.  211  ;  a  sanctuary 

there  founded  by  Jacob's  sons,  ii. 

iii.  207 ;  Jewish  temple  in  Nonius 

of,  see  Leontopolis. 
Heliopolis  in  Syria,  i.  ii.  340. 
Helios,   worshij)   in   Ascalon,  ii.  i. 

14 ;   in  Damascus,  ii.  i.   19  ;    in 

Gaza,  II.  i.  12 ;  in  Hauran,  ii.  i. 

23;   of  sun  god  in  Rome,  ii.  ii. 

302. 
Hell,  .see  Gehenna. 
Hellenism   in  Palestine,  l.  i.  194- 

199,  202;  II.  i.  ll-.'il.* 
Hellenistic  cities  in  Palestine,  his- 
tory and   C(mstitution,  ii.  i.  57- 

149 ;   Judaism,   literature  of,   ii. 

iiu  150-381  ;  see  also  Dispersion; 

Jew   in   Asia   Minor  in   time  of 

Aristotle,  ii.  ii.  225. 
Heman,  family  of  temple  singers, 

It.  i.  271. 
Hemerobaptists,  ir.  ii.  210. 
Hi?raclides,  minister  of  Antiochus 

Epi])hanes,  i.  i.  240. 
lleraclitus  draws  from  Moses,  ii.  iii. 

3(J7  ;  Epistles  of,  ii.  iii.  31G. 
Hercules,  relationship   with  Abr.i- 

ham,  II.  iii.  310;  descendants,  ii. 

iii.  210  ;  Jews  .^ent  to  Tyre  otfer- 

ings  for,  i.  i.  203  ;  worship  of,  in 

Caesarea,  II.  i.  17  ;  in  Gailara,  ii. 

i.  20;  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  i.  20; 

in  Hauran,  ii.  i.  22. 
Herennius  Capito,  i.  ii.  99,  152. 
Hermes   identified   with  Moses,  ii. 

iii.    20G ;     father     of    Sikimio.s 

founder  of  Shechem,  ii.  iii.  225. 
Hcnnes  Trismcgistus,  ii.  iii.  319. 


Hermippus  Calliniachus,  ii.  iii.  ICl, 

317. 
Herod  the  Great — 

(1)  Josephus'  sources  for  his  his- 
tory, I.  i.  60,  88  ;  non-extant 
works  on  him  (his  own  Me- 
moirs, Ptolemy,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus.  Justus  of  Tiberias), 
I.  i.  56  if.,  65  tf. 

(2)  Descent— whether  of  Ascalon, 
I.  i.  314  ;  'Ha//«>i/3«?or,  I.  i.  419  ; 
date  of  his  birth,  i.  i.  383  ;  do- 
ings and  fortunes  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  king,  i.  i.  383- 
390  ;  appointment  as  king,  i. 
i.  393  ;  concjuers  Palestine,  l.  i. 
393-399. 

(3)  Keign,  I.  i.  399-352  ;  chrono- 
logical summary,  i.  i.  400-416  ; 
position  as  king  in  eve  of  lav.-, 
I.  i.  448-451,  ii.'  122-127. 

Policy — 

(rt)  Foreign — Relations  to  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  i.  i.  422- 
426  ;  to  Augustus,  i.  i.  426- 
429,  448-453,  458-464. 

(6)  Home  Policy — Relations  to 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  i. 
i.  419,  444,  445,  463  ;  to  the 
noldes  in  Jerusalem,  i.  i.  419, 
4-15;  II.  i.  170  ;  to  the  As- 
nioneau  family,  i.  i.  419- 
423. 

(4)  Sundrv  details — Buildincrs,  i. 
i.  405,  408,  409,  413,  432-438  * 
440  ;  still  existing  remnants  of 
his  works :  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, I.  i.  432  f.  ;  David's 
tower,  I.  i.  433  ;  temple 
walls,  I.  i.  439  ;  temple  in 
Kanatha,  I.  i.  434  ;  colonnaded 
street  in  Samaria,  ll.  i.  125  ; 
fortiess  of  Herodium,  I.  i.  435  ; 
fortress  of  Masada,  I.  i.  436,  li. 
251  f  Character,  i.  i.  416  f.  ; 
indications  of  culture  and  taste, 
I.  i.  440-442  ;  memoirs  com- 
posed by  him,  I.  i.  56  ;  oath 
refused  by  Pharisees,  i.  i.  445  ; 
fviToo~o;  of  Syria,  i.  i.  453 ; 
family,  i.  i.  396,  420-423,  430- 
432,  454-464  ;  enlargements  of 
territory,  i.  i.  404,  409,  453; 
genealogy,  i.    ii.  401  ;    observ- 
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ance   of  requirements  of  law, 

I.  i.  443,  444  f.  ;  Greeks  at  his 
court,  I.  i.  442  ;  high  priests 
appointed  and  deposed  by  him, 

II.  i.  197  f.;  wars  with  Arabians, 
see  Malchus  I.  and  Obodas  II.  ; 
coins,  I.  i.  443,  450  ;  palace  in 
Ascalon,  i.  ii.  7  ;  ii.  i.  76  ;  palace 
in  Jerusalem,  see  Buildings  ; 
policy,  I.  i.  448  ;  jirescriptioiis,  i. 
i.  401, 420 ;  ii.  i.  170  ;  travels  to 
Rome,  I.  i.  410,  411,  414;  games, 
I.  i.  405,  438  f.  ;  cities  founded 
or  rebuilt,  l.  i.  434  f. ;  il.  i.  85  f., 
123-132  ;  remission  of  taxes,  I. 
i.  409,411,  448  ;  studies,  human- 
ist, I.  i.  442 ;  temple,  see  Build- 
ings ;  wills,  first,  second,  and 
third,  I.  i.  415,  416,  461-404  ; 
death  and  burial,  i.  i.  464-467  ; 
year  of  death,  i.  1.  465-467  ; 
estimate  of  him  in  Assumptio 
Mosis,  II.  iii.  75. 

Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
the  second  Mariamme,  i.  1.  415, 
455,  462,  ii.  20,  21,  22. 

Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Cleopatra,  i.  ii.  20. 

Herod  Antipas,  see  Antipas. 

Herod  Archelaus,  see  Archelaus. 

Herod  Agrippa,  see  Agrippa. 

Herod  of  Chalcis,  i.  ii.  159,  192  f., 
341-344  ;  coins  and  inscriptions, 
I.  ii.  343  ;  high  priests  appointed 
by,  II.  ii.  200.' 

Herod  Atticus,  i.  1.  417,  ii.  260. 

Herod  of  Ascalon  at  Puteoli,  i.  i. 
315. 

Herod,  days  of,  referred  to  by  Per- 
sius,  II.  ii.  306. 

Houori:,  orthography  of  name  and 
various  men  of  name  of  Herod, 
I.  i.  416  f. 

Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
I.  ii.  21  f.,  23-28,  36,  151  ;  date 
of  her  marriage  with  Antipas, 
I.  ii.  31. 

Herodias,  supposed  name  also  of 
daughter  of  Antipas,  i.  ii.  28. 

Herodium,  fortress,  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  i.  i.  435  ;  Herod  buried 
there,  I.  i.  467  ;  capital  of  a  top- 
archy,  ii.  i.  157,  160  :  in  Jewish 
war  conquered  by  Lucilius  Bassus, 


I.  ii.  250  ;  another  fortress  of  same 

name,  i.  i.  435. 
Heromicas=Jarmuk,    river,    ii.    i. 

101. 
Heroon  in  Gaza,  ii.  i.  12. 
Hesbon,  see  Esbon. 
Hesiod,  verses  on  the  Sabbath,  ll. 

iii.  296  f ,  302. 
Hesychius,  recension  of  the  Septua- 

gint,  II.  iii.  165  f. 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  il.  iii.  164  f. 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  ordered 

suppression  of  Solomon's   "Book 

of  Cures,"  ii.  iii.  153  f. 
Hezekiah,   high   priest  in   time   of 

Ptolemy  Lagus  i.  i.  188. 
Hezekiah,   captain  of  robber  band, 

I.  i.  383. 
Hieromices,  Hieromax,  river,  ii.  i. 

101. 
High   priests,  history   specially  at- 
tended to  by  Josephus,  I.  i.  89. 

1.  Succession  : 

(ft)  From      Alexander      the 
Great   to   time   of  Macca- 
bees, I.  i.  188  f. 
(//)  In  time  of  Maccabees  : 
Onias  III.,  i.  i.  202-204; 
Jason,    I.     i.     202-204; 
Menelaus,  i.  i.  204,  226  ; 
Alcimus,  I.  i.  227,  230, 
234-236. 

(c)  The  Asmonean  princes 
from  Jonathan  to  Anti- 
gonus,  I.  i.  241-399  ;  here- 
ditary succession,  i.  i.  264; 
title,  I.  i.  265,  284,  292, 
293,  305,  378,  392;  [as 
analogous,  compare  the 
princes  of  Chalcis  and 
Iturea,  Ptolemy,  Lysanias, 
and  Zenodorus],  i.  ii.  332, 
334. 

(d)  From  Herod  the  Great  to 
the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, II.  i.  197-202  ;  I.  ii. 
228. 

2.  Political  position,  i.  i.  188, 
284,  ii.  72;  ii.  i.  184-190, 
197-206;*  also  in  Roman 
Age  high  priest  is  -TrponrxTn; 
ToD  'iduov;,  I.  ii.  72  ;  presidents 
of  Sanhedrim,  ii.  i.  180-184  ; 
deposed,    retained    privileges 
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and  functions,  ii.  i.  202  f.  ; 
faiiiilie.*,     ii.     i.     202-206; 
several    eipxtiosi;    in   Sanhe- 
drim,   II.    i.    182,    202-206; 
belonged  toSaililucean  party, 
II.  i.  178  ;  or  Pliarisees,  ii.  i. 
178  ;  violent  proceedings  of, 
during  a.d.  50-66,  l.  ii."  181, 
189. 
3.  Position    of    the    priests — 
marriage    laws,    ii.    i.    210 ; 
cleanness,  ii.  i.  213  ;  beauti- 
ful robe,  II.  i.  256  ;   history 
of  that  robe,  i.  ii.   76,   167 ; 
dress  on  dav  of  Atonement 
of  white,  II.  1  43,  256  ;  daily 
meat-offering,  ii.  i.  287-289  ; 
sjicerdotal     functions,    ii.    i. 
254    tf.  ;    exercised    also    by 
Asuionean  princes,  see  John 
Hyrcanus,     i.     i.    284  ;     by 
Alexander  .Tanniius,  i.  i.  300. 
Hilk'l,  the  ehler.  ll.  i.  180,  323,  334, 
353,    356,    359-363  ;     his    seven 
rules,  II.  i.  336  f.  ;  proverbs,  ii.  i. 
353  ;   introduces  a  Prosbol,  ii.  i. 
362  f.  ;    Hellel=pTO/a7nw  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  I.  i.  119;  schools 
ut'Shammai  and,  II.  i.  334,359-363. 
Ilillel,  ])atriarch  in  fourth  cent,  a.d., 

iii.s  ciilendar  reform,  i.  ii.  372. 
llipi)icus,  tower  on  palace  of  Herod, 

I.  ii.  211,  247. 
Hippodrome,  see  Games. 
Hippolytus,    vioi   rov    -ttx-j-vo;,    I.    i. 

94. 
Hii^pus,  city,  ii.  i.  98-100,*  i.  i.  196, 
306,  323,  404,  428,  ii.  6  ;  situa- 
tion, see  Addenda  in  Appendix 
vol.  ;  belonging  toDecapolis,  ii.  i. 
95  ;  era  antl  coins,  ll.  i.  1<I0 ;  'Kvzio- 
XiH  fpoj  'Irxov,  II.  i.  100;  Jews 
residing  there,  ll.  i.  100. 
Iliram,     king    of    Phoenicia,     see 

Suron. 
Hispalus,  praetor,  ii.  ii.  233. 
History  : 

(1)  Of  Palcstinean  Jews,   il.  iii. 
6-15,  114f.,  133-151. 

(2)  Of   Hellenistic   Jews,    ii.    iii. 
195-222. 

Holofcrncs   in  Book  of  Judith,  ii. 

iii.  32  f. 
Homer    <|uotcd    by    Pliilo,    ii.    iii. 


363  f.  ;  quoted  by  Jose]>hus,  i.  i. 
86 ;  probably  referred  to  iu 
Mishna  (Judajini  iv.  6),  ii.  ii.  (i ; 
Polemic  against,  in  Sibylliues,  n. 
iii.  279  ;  spurious  verses  on 
Salibath,  ii.  iii.  297,  302. 

Homonadensians  conquert'<l  by 
Quirinius,  i.  i.  351  f. 

Honja  temple,  see  Onias,  Leonto- 
])olis. 

Honorius,  see  Julius  Honorius. 

Hoi)e,  the  Messianic,  see  Messianic 
Hope. 

Horajoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 

Horace  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  304,  308. 

Hiisn,  supposed  identity  with 
Hippus,  I.  ii.  225  ;  ii.  i.  99. 

Hot  Springs,  see  Baths. 

Houses  in  Palestine  not  to  be  let  to 
heathens,  ii.  i.  55  ;  of  heathens 
unclean,  ii.  i.  54. 

Human  sacrifices  chargeil  against 
Jews,  II.  ii.  296,  iii.  266. 

Hyksos,  according  to  ilanetho,  ii. 
ui.  249  f. 

Hyparchs  of  cities,  ii.  i.  146. 

Hyperberetaios,  see  Months. 

Hvpsicrates,  i.  i.  52. 

Hvrcania,  fortress,  i.  i.  372,  436,* 
447. 

Hyrcania  on  Caspian  Sea,  Jews 
residing  there,  ll.  ii.  223. 

Hvrcanus,  origin  of  name,  i.  i. 
273  f. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Joseph,  builds 
jialace  of  Arak  el-Emir,  ii.  i. 
36. 

Hyrcanus  I.,  see  John  Hyrcanus. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  son  of  Alexandra, 
high  priest  during  reign  of  his 
mother,  i.  i.  308,  312  ;  fortunes 
and  doings  during  reign  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus  II.,  i.  i. 
313-325  ;  reference  to,  in  Ps;ilms 
of  Solomon,  ll.  iii.  20  ;  high 
priest  and  prince,  b.c.  63-40,  i. 
i.  371-391  ;  president  of  Sanhe- 
drim, II.  i.  182;  coins  (?),  i.  i. 
306  ;  taken  prisoner  bv  Parthians, 
I.  i.  390  ;  set  free  bv  Parthians, 
I.  i.  401,  420;  death,  i.  i.  404, 
427. 

Hvrcanus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis, 
\.  ii.  342. 
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Hyrcanus,  son  of  Josephus,  i.  i.  82. 
Hyssop,  II.  i.  43. 
Hystaspes,  ii.  iii.  292. 


Idolatry,  see  Heathenism. 

Idumea,  a  toparchy  of  Judea,  ii.  i. 
157,  159,  160. 

Iilunieans  (Edoniites),  territory  ori- 
i^inally  occupied,  I.  ii.  350 ; 
fought  against,  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  l.  i.  220,  221  ;  compelled 
to  receive  circumcision  and  accept 
the  law  of  Moses  by  John  Hyr- 
canus, I.  i.  280 ;  take  part  in 
Jewish  rebellion,  a.d.  67-68,  i.  ii. 
229,  230  ;  colony  in  Trachonitis, 

I.  ii.  13;  II.  i.  4;  converts  received 
as  Israelites  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, I.  ii.  157  ;  vinegar  (Edomite), 

II.  i.  42  ;  see  also  Edom. 
Ijjar,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 
Images  among  Jews  forbidden,  ii.  i. 

52-54,  I.  i.'444,  ii.  77-79,  83,  86, 
89  ;  no,  ou  coins  of  Asmoneans, 
Herodians,  and  Eoman  procura- 
tors, see  Coins ;  of  eagle  on 
temple,  l.  i.  444,  463  ;  li.  i.  36  ; 
of  animals  on  palace  at  Tiberias, 
II.  i.  36  ;  of  animals  in  Arak  el- 
Emir,  II.  i.  36  ;  worship  without, 
how  received  bv  heathens,  II.  ii. 
295. 

Imalkue,  Arabian,  i.  i.  247,  ii.  351. 

Immortality,  doctrine  of,  among  the 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  205  ;  in  Book  of 
Jubilees,  ii.  iii.  138 ;  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii.  233  f. ; 
in  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  ii. 
iii.  245  ;  in  Pliilo,  ii.  iii.  377  ; 
see  also  Resurrection. 

Imperator,  title  of,  borne  by  Titus, 

I.  ii.  245  ;  by  Hadrian,  i.  ii.  313.- 
Inachus,    king    of    Argos,    ii.    iii. 

260. 
Incense,  altar  of,  ii.  i.  281  ;  offering 

of,  II.  i.  281,  2S9,  293,  295  ;  pre" 

paring    of,    work    of    family    of 

Abtinas,  ii.  i.  268. 
India,  relations  with  the  West,  ii. 

ii.  215  f.  ;    Greek  writers  upon, 

II.  ii.  215  ;  Gyninosophists  from, 


II.  ii.  206  ;  clotliing  materials 
from,  II.  i.  43  f. 

Industry  in  Palestine,  ii.  i.  37-46. 

Inns,  II.  i.  33. 

Inscriptions,  general  literature  re- 
garding, I.  i.  28-34  ;  (1)  Non- 
Jewish,  I.  i.  29  f.  ;  (2)  Jewish, 
I.  i.  31-34  ;  (3)  Xabatean,  I.  ii. 
345-348. 

Inspiration  of  Old  Testament,  n.  i. 
307  f.  ;  prophetic,  according  to 
Philo,  II.  iii.  366. 

Instruction,  see  School. 

Intercalary    month,     among    Jews, 

I.  ii.  369-374. 

Intercession  of  departed  saints  for 

the  people,  II.  iii.  214. 
Intercoui«se  of  Jews  of  Dispersion 

with  Jerusalem,  ii.  ii.  289-291. 
Intermediate    beings    according  to 

Philo,  II.  iii.  371-373. 
Intermediate   state   between    death 

and     resurrection,     ii.    ii.    180 ; 

Jeremiah  though  dead  intercedes 

for  the  people,  ii.  ii.  214. 
Irbid,  see  Arbela. 
Irehaeus,    rhetorician  at    court    of 

Herod,  i.  i.  442. 
Irene,  goddess,  ii.  i.  23. 
Isaiah,   legends  about,   ii.   i.   345  ; 

apocryphal  writings  about  him, 

II.  iii.  141-146. 

Isana,  place  so  named,  i.  i.  396. 

Isidorus  Hispalensis  on  the  census 
of  Augustus,  I.  ii.  115. 

Isis,  worship  of,  in  tlie  Hauran,  ii. 
i.  23  ;  in  Greece,  ii.  ii.  300  ;  in 
Rome,  II.  ii.  301. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  high  priest, 
II.  i.  198;  son  of  Phabi  (a 
younger)  high  priest,  ii.  i.  197, 
200  ;''R.,  II.  "i.  373  f .  ;  *  I.  i.  126, 
145  ;  II.  i.  324  ;  his  thirteen  rules, 
II.  i.  337. 

Itabyrion,  see  Tabor. 

Italy,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
232  f.,*  238-242  ;  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions in,  I.  i.  33,  34  ;  see  also 
Rome. 

Italian  cohort  (Acts  x.  1),  i.  ii.  53  ; 
As  and  Pondmm  in  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
39  f. 

Iturea,  Itureans,  history  of  their 
empire  generally,  i.  ii.  325-344 ; 
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earliest  mention  of,  i.  ii.  326 ; 
celel)rate(l  as  liownitii,  i.  ii.  327  ; 
inl)al)itin<,'  Mount  Li-banon,  i.  ii. 
327-329  ;  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory concjuered  and  Judaized  by 
Aristobolus  I.,  i.  i.  293  ;  ^'reate.'^t 
extent  of  territory  under  Ptolemy 
and  Lysanias,  i.  ii.  329-332  ;  sub- 
sequent partitioning : 

(1)  The  domain  of  Zenodorus, 
I.  ii.  332  ;  this  the  Iturea 
over  which  Philip  (Luke 
iii.  1)  ruled,  i.  ii.  12,  335. 

(2)  Abilene,  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias, I.  ii.  335-339. 

(3)  Iturea  in  narrower  sense, 
I.  ii.  339,  340  ;  iilae  and  co- 
hortes  Ituraeorum,.!.  ii.  340  f. 

(4)  Chalcis,  i.  ii.  341-344. 
Izates,   king    of    Adiabene,    il.    ii. 

308-311,  313. 


Jabne,  see  Jamnia. 

Jacob,  jiatriarch,  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory by  Demetiius,  ii.  iii.  200  ;  by 
Theodotus,  ii.  iii.  224  f.  ;  '  IxKiiiiiov 
ccvuiiciSurA,  II.  iii.  151. 

•Tadajim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 

.laddua,  high  ])riest,  I.  i.  188. 

Jukim,  high  ])riest,  see  Alcimus. 

Jakim,  .son  of  Zamaris,  father  of 
Philip,  I.  ii.  211. 

Jakim,  R.,  of  Chadid,  I.  i.  252. 

Jalkut  Shimoni,  i.  i.  153. 

Jambliehus(  =  .himlicu),an  Aiabian, 
I.  i.  247,  ii.  351. 

Jambres,  Egyptian  sorcerer,  ii.  iii. 
149  f. 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  i.  ii.  ICO. 

James,  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  wit- 
ness of  Ju.sejiiius  roganling,  i.  ii. 
14G,  148  f.,  180-188;  Hegesippus 
about  him,  i.  ii.  187  ;  year  of 
death,  i.  ii.  187  ;  Epistle  makes 
use  of  Jesus  Sirach,  ii.  iii.  28. 

James,  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  i.  ii. 
81. 

Jamnia,  citv,  ii.  i.  78  f.  ;  *  i.  i.  221, 
3O0,  il.  7,  9!),  231  ;  in  time  of 
<'lirist  ]ire-c'minently  Jewish,  ii. 
i.  2,  79  ;  seat  of  Jewish  learning. 


II.  i.   3G5,  36G,  3G9  ;   i.  ii.   273  ; 

Jewish  court  of  justice  there,  ii. 

i.  173  ;  I.  ii.  275  ;  vineyard  there, 

place  of  resort  for  the  learned,  ir. 

i.  32G. 
Janniius,  see  Alexander. 
James,   Egyptian    sorcerer,    il.    iii. 

149  f. 
Jarmuk,  river,  ii.  i.  101. 
Jason,  high  priest  in  Maccabean  age, 

I.  i.  202-205. 

Jason,  Jewish  ambassador  to  Rome 
in  Maccabean  age,  I.  i.  231. 

Jason  of  Cyrene,  i.  i.  47 ;  ii.  iii. 
211-216. 

Jason  and  Papiscus,  dialogue,  i.  i. 
70-72. 

Jebamoth,  Talmudic  tract,  l.  i.  122. 

Jedaiah,  priest  class,  ir.  i.  216  f. 

Jeduthum,  family  of  temple  singers, 

II.  i.  271. 

Jelanidenu,  Midrash,  i.  i.  152. 

Jej)he  Mare,  Haggadic  passages  from 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  I.  i.  134. 

Jeremiah,  history  of,  by  Eupolemus, 
II.  iii.  204 ;  deceased  intei'cedes 
for  peo])le,  ii.  ii.  214  ;  precursor 
of  Messiah,  ii.  ii.  157  ;  held  to 
be  author  of  Book  of  Baruch,  ii. 
iii.  193  ;  letter  of,  ii.  iii.  195. 

Jeremiae  paralipomena,  ii.  iii.  92. 

Jereviiae  apocryphum,  li.  iii.  131,  132. 

Jericho,  city  fortified  by  Bacchides, 
I.  i.  236  ;  belongs  to  Jewish  terri- 
tory, I.  i.  271  ;  battle  near,  i.  i. 
313  ;  seat  of  Sanhedrim  of  Ga- 
binius,  I.  i.  372  ;  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  i.  i.  402,  423  ;  given 
Jiy  Augustus  to  Herod,  I.  i.  404, 
428  ;  Herod  resides  at,  I.  i.  421, 
463,  464  ;  castle  of  Cyi)ros  near, 
I.  i.  435  ;  theatre,  amjiliitheatre, 
and  hijipodrome,  ii.  i.  33  ;  build- 
ings there  of  Archelaus,  i.  ii. 
41  ;  cajntal  of  a  toparchy,  ii.  i. 
157,  160  ;  Roman  garrison  there, 
I.  ii.  54,  231  ;  date  palms  of,  I.  i. 
423,  ii.  41  ;  ll.  i.  42. 

Jerome,  de  rim  illustr.,  as  source  of 
Suidas,  .see  Suidas  ;  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions, I.  ii.  308,  311,  312  ;  ll.  i. 
239,  357,  ii.  21  ;  numbering  of 
O.  T.  books,  n.  i.  309;  on  the 
OiVTipiiatis  oi  the  Jews,  l.  i.  119  ; 
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on  Jewish  prayer  against  Chris- 
tians, II.  ii.  89  ;  on  the  complaints 
of  the  Jews,  I.  ii.  320  ;  on  the 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  201. 

Jeromisus  =  Hieroniices,  river,  ii.  i. 
101. 

Jerusalem,  orthography  on  coins, 
D^C'n''  and  D''^t:'n%  I.  ii.  379,  385, 
387  ;  on  inscriptions  Hierosolyma, 
II.  ii.  250  ;  Hierosolymitana,  li.  ii. 
239  ;  'Ispoao^v^utTYi;  (Le  Bas  and 
"VVaddington,  Inscriptions,  t.  iii. 
n.  294) ;  poem  on,  by  Philo  tlie 
elder,  ii.  iii.  223  ;  fragments  on 
topography  by  Timochares  and 
an  anonymous  writer,  i.  i.  75  ; 
coins,  I.  i.  257,  ii.  383-392; 
sejiulchral  inscriptions,  i.  i.  31  f.  ; 
topography,  literature  on,  i.  i.  19  ; 
plans,  I.  i.  19  f.  ;  outline  of  topo- 
graphy, I.  ii.  238,  239 ;  walls 
built  by  John  Hyrcanus,  i.  i. 
276 ;  Hyrcanus  II.  (Antipater), 
I.  i.  378,  381  ;  Agrippa  I.,  I.  ii. 
159,  239  ;  synagogues,  ii.  ii.  50, 
73  ;  comp.  Ii.  i.  49,  ii.  56  f.  ;  wool 
market,  ii.  i.  42  ;  buildings  of 
Herod,  see  Herod  ;  streets  by 
Agrippa  II.  with  marble  fronts, 
I.  ii.  199  ;  see  also  :  Acra,  Antonia, 
Bezetha,  castles,  palaces,  scopus, 
temple,  etc.  ;  history,  violent 
Hellenizing  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  I.  i.  206  ;  sieges  by  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  i.  i.  275  ;  Aretus 
and  Hyrcanus,  i.  i.  316  ;  Pompey, 
I.  i.  321  ;  Herod,  i.  i.  396 ;  in 
Roman  times  capital  of  a  top- 
archy,  ii.  i.  157.  160  ;  capital  of 
Judea,  II.  i.  161  ;  garrison  in  time 
of  procurators,  i.  ii.  55  ;  comp. 
48  f.  ;  sieges  and  conquest  by 
Titus,  I.  ii.  237-247  ;  from  Ves- 
]iasian  to  Hadrian,  i.  ii.  265, 
300-302,  30G-308  ;  founding  of 
Aelia  by  Hadrian,  see  Aelia ; 
entrance  to  city  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  I.  ii.  315. 

Jerusalem,  the  new  or  heavenly,  ii. 
ii.  168  f. 

Jerusalem  Targuni,  see  Targums. 

Jesus,  see  Joshua. 

Jesus  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus),  ii,  iii. 
23-30  ;  origin  of  the  book,  ii.  iii. 


27  ;  title,  li.  iii.  28  ;  quotations 
in  Rabbinical  literature,  ii.  iii. 
27  ;  whether  in  Hebrew  canon, 
II.  i.  310 ;  in  Latin  Church 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  ii.  iii.  28  f. 
Messianic  hope  in,  ii.  ii.  138 ; 
alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,  ii.  iii.  28. 

Jesus  =  Jason,  high  priest  in  Macca- 
bean  age,  i.  i.  202. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.  ii.  29,  30  ;  *  chron- 
ology of  His  ministry,  i.  ii.  30  f.  ; 
literature  of  chronology  of  life  of, 

I.  i.  21-23  ;  witness  of  Josephus 
to,  I.  ii.  143-149  ;  in  Suetonius  = 
Chrestus,  ii.  ii.  238 ;  rabbinical 
jiarallels  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 

II.  ii.  124  ;  descent  from  Levi  and 
Judah,^  II.  iii.  118-120  ;  whether 
crucifixion  by  Roman  soldiers,  i. 
ii.  61-65  ;  holy  sepulchre  and 
finding  of  the  cross,  I.  ii.  317. 

Jesus,  son  of  Phabi,  high  priest,  ii. 

i.  197. 
Jesus,  son  of  See,  high  priest,  ii.  i. 

198. 
Jesus,  son  of  Damnaios,  high  priest, 

II.  i.  201  ;  I.  ii.  189. 
Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel,  high  priest, 

II.  i.  201,*  202,  ii.  49  ;  i.  ii.  190, 

228,  229. 
Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  tZv   oioxis- 

pso>u  u;,  II.  i.  203  ;  I.  ii.  214. 
Jesus,  son   of  Sapphias,  archoii  of 

Tiberias,  ii.  i.  147. 
Jewish  Christians,  see  Christians. 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  its 

extent,  i.  i.  191,  192  ;  ii.  i.  1-7  ; 

see  also  :  Galilee,  Judea,  Perea. 
Jezreel,  the  plain,  i.  ii.  89. 
Joachim,   high   priest  in  Book    of 

Judith,  II.  iii.  33. 
Joasar,  son  of  Boethos,  high  priest, 

II.  i.  198  ;  I.  ii.  80. 
Job,  history  in  Aristeas,  ll.  iii.  208  ; 

date  of  Greek  translation,  ii.  iii. 

162,  209. 
Jobab  =  Job,  ii.  iii.  208. 
Jochanan,  see  John. 
Jochanan,    high    i:)riest,    see    John 

Hyrcanus. 
Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  Rabban,  i.  i, 

127;    II.   i.   336  f.  ;*   comp.   i.  i. 

126,    128;    II.    i.    323,    324,    325, 

378 ;     arrangement     about     the 
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benodiction,  II.  ii.  82  ;  prophesies 
to  Vespasian,  i.  ii.  2-2li. 

Juchanan  beu  Nuri,  K.,  i.  i.  127  ;  ii. 
i.  377  f. 

Jochanan  ben  Beroka,  R.,  i.  i.  127  ; 
II.  i.  378. 

Jochanan  ben  Torta,  R.,  i.  ii.  298. 

Joi'.ser,  captain  of  the  temple,  ll.  ii. 
30. 

.lolin,  see  also  Jochanan. 

Jolin,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeu.?, 
I.  i.  209,  235. 

John  Hyrcanus  I.,  incaninfr  of  name, 
I.  i.  273  ;  in  fathei-'s  lifetime  gover- 
nor of  Gazara,  i.  i.  2G1  ;  conquers 
Kendebiius,  i.  i.  271  ;  reij^ni  gener- 
ally, I.  i.  272-290;*  chronology, 
I.  i.  272  f.  ;  relations  with  the 
Romans,  l.  i.  277  ;  conquests,  i.  i. 
279  f.,  283  ;  coins,  i.  i.  284  ;  title, 
I.  i.  285  ;  relations  with  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  i.  i.  286-289 ; 
chronicle  of,  i.  i.  47  ;  ii.  iii.  13. 

John  the  Baptist,  i.  ii.  2:j-29  ;  ac- 
count of,  by  Josephus,  l.  ii.  23  f.  ; 
chronology  of  his  ministry,  i.  ii. 
30-32. 

John  of  Gischala,  i.  ii.  210,  227- 
230,  233-235,  237-247,  249. 

John  of  Antioch,  relations  Avith 
Malalas,  i.  ii.  2G1  f.  ;  conip.  88. 

John  of  Damascus,  ii.  iii.  326. 

JdIiu  Malalas,  see  Malalas. 

Joiarib,  priest  family,  ii.  i.  219, 
222. 

Join  Tob,  Talniudic  tract,  i.  i. 
122. 

Joma,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Ji)na(lal),  family,  ii.  i.  252. 

Jonathan,  Maccabee,  i.  i.  209,  234- 
254  ;  is  made  high  priest,  i.  i. 
241  ;  aTpocTYiyo;  and  /^iuihxpxn;,  i. 
i.  242  ;  embassy  to  Rome,  i.  i. 
249 ;  death,  I.  i.  254 ;  year  of 
death,  i.  i.  255. 

Jonathan  =  Januiieus,  see  Alex- 
ander. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Ananos,  high 
prie-st,  II.  i.  199,*  202;  i.  ii. 
178. 

Jonathan,  Targuin  on  ])roj)hets,  i. 
i.  155  ;  Targum  on  Pentateuch,  i. 
i.  158  ;  literature  on  both,  i.  i. 
1 62  f. 


Joppa,  citv,  II.  i.  79-83  ;*  i.  i.  1.06, 
244,  251,  253,  270,  277,  303,  306, 
329,  381,  394,  404,  428  ;  ortho- 
graphy of  name,  ii.  i.  80  ;  har- 
bour for  Judea,  II.  i.  80;  in  Persian 
age  sul)ject  to  Sidonians,  ii.  i.  80  ; 
Judaized  by  Maccabees,  i.  i.  253  ; 
ir.  i.  81  ;  in  time  of  Christ  mainly 
Jewish,  II.  i.  2,  82  ;  not  one  of 
eleven  toj)archies  of  Judea,  ii.  i. 
157  ;  destruction  during  Jewish 
war,  and  rebuilding  by  Vespasian, 
II.  i.  82  ;  called  also  Flavia,  ii.  i. 
82  ;  coins,  ii.  i.  82  ;  Andromeda 
myth,  and  her  worship  there,  ii. 
i.  14  f.  ;  Jewish  sepulchral  in- 
scription there,  i.  i.  32, 

Jordan,  its  sources,  i.  ii.  14. 

Jordan  valley,  called  the  "Great 
Plain,"  I.  ii.  89  ;  also  6  ocvhuv,  i. 
i.  424,  425  ;  cultivation  of,  see 
Balsam,  Date  Palm. 

Jos(-  ben  Joeser,  ii.  i.  180,  352,  357, 
ii.  30. 

Jose  ben  Jochanan,  ii.  i.  180,  352, 
357. 

Jose  ha-Cohen,  R.,  ii.  i.  367,  ii.  30, 
44. 

Jo.se  the  Galilean,  R.,  i.  i.  127  ;  ii. 
i.  378  ;  his  thirty-two  rule.s,  ii. 
i.  348  ;  sayings  about  the  Suffering 
Messiah,  ii.  ii.  185. 

Jose  ben  Clialephta,  R.,  quoted  more 
than  300  times  in  Mishna,  i.  i. 
127  ;  had  seen  Akiba,  i.  i.  128  ; 
supposed  author  of  Seder  01am, 

I.  i.  164. 

Jose,  son  of  R.  Judah,  R.,  i.  i. 
127. 

Jot'eph,  jiatriaich,  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory, by  Artai>anus,  ii.  iii.  206  ; 
by  Philo  the  e]>ic  poet,  II.  iii. 
223 ;    by  Philo   the   philo.'^opher, 

II.  iii.  342  ;  see  also  Jubilee-s  Tes- 
tam.  XII.  I'atr.,  Jose]ihus ;  his 
wife  Asenath,  II.  iii.  151  ;  his 
praver,  apocryphal  writing,  ii. 
iii.  127  f. 

Joseph,  ta.\  farmer  in  Palestine  in 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  ii.  i.  59. 

Josej)h,  Jewish  general  in  times  of 
Maccabees,  i.  i.  221. 

Joseph,  grandfather  of  Josephus,  I. 
i.  81, 
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Joseph,  brother  of  Herod,  i.  i.  390, 

395. 
Joseph,  uncle  and  brother-in-law  of 

Herod,  i.  i.  402,  422. 
Joseph,  son  of  Ellein,  high  priest, 

II.  i.  198. 
Joseph  Caiaphas,  high  priest,  ii.  i. 

182,  199.* 
Joseph,  son  of  Kamitlios,  high  priest, 

II.  i.  200. 
Joseph   Kabi,  son   of  Simon,  high 

priest,  II.  i.  201. 
Joseph  of  Ariniathea,  ii.  i.  172. 
Joseph,  son  of  Gorion,  I.  ii.  214,  228; 

Hebrew  historical  work  under  his 

name,  l.  i.  165. 
Josephus,  Flavins,  Jewish  historian, 

I.  i.  77,  110;*  II.  iii.  221  f.;  life, 

I.  i.  77-81;  ii.  214-223;   family, 

I.  i.  81  f. 
Works  : 

(1)  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  i.  82  f.; 
written  first  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,  i.  i.  83 ;  li.  iii.  14 ; 
the  passage  ii.  16.  4  makes 
use  of  the  official  statistical 
record,  l.  ii.  209. 

(2)  Antiquities,  i.  i.  84-90. 

(3)  Life,  I.  i.  90-92. 

(4)  Treatise  against  Apion,  I.  i. 
93,  94. 

(5)  Spurious  works,  i.  i.  94 ;  ii. 
iii.  246. 

(6)  Non-extantworks,i.i.94-97. 
Sources   of   the  Antiquities,  I.   i. 

85-90,*  108,  109  ;  *  the  Greek 
Ezra,  II.  iii.  179  f. ;  the  Greek 
rendering  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
II.  iii.  182  ;  Epistle  of  Aristeas, 
II.  iii.  311 ;  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, II.  iii.  9  f. ;  Posidonius 
(indirectly),  I.  i.  49 ;  Strabo,  i. 
i.  54  f.,  87;  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
I.  i.  60, 87 ;  Roman  official  docu- 
ments, I.  i.  89,  90,  109,  267,  277, 
379,  388;  ii.  168;  ii.  ii.  257; 
Philo,ii.  ii.  192;  on  the  criticism 
of  his  (besides  I.  i.  85-90),  I.  i. 
319,  429  f. 

Character  and  credibility,  i.  i.  97- 
99. 

Old    translations    and    reproduc- 
tions : 

(a)  Latin,  i.  i.  99-102. 


(b)  Syriac  and  Hebrew,  i.  i. 
102. 
^lanuscripts  and  editions  of  Greek 

text,  I.  i.  102-105. 
Modern  translations  and  general 
literature  about  Josephus,  i.  i. 
105-110. 
Particulars : 

Messianic  idea,  ii.  ii.  149. 
Witness   to   Christ,  i.  ii.   143- 

149. 
On  John  the  Baptist,  i.  ii.  23  f. 
On  James,  brother  of  Jesus,  i. 

ii.  186-188. 
Explanation  of  particularpassages: 
Antiq.  xii.  4,  I.  ii.  69  ;  ii.  i.  60 ; 

xiv.  10.  2-10,  I.  i.  379;  xx.  5. 

2,  I.  ii.  170. 
Wat's  of  the  Jews,  ii.  17.  6,  ii.  i. 

363  ;  iii.  3,  ii.  i.  2  ;  vi.  5.  4, 

II.  ii.  149. 
c.  Apion,  i.  8,  ll.  i.  308  ;  ii.  8, 

II.    i.    219  ;     ii.    39,    ii.    ii. 

306. 
Corrections  of  text : 

Antiq.  xi.  8.  5,  I.  ii.  213 ;  xiii. 

15.   3,   I.  i.  304  ;    ii.  i.  117  ; 

xiii.  15.  4,  II.  i.  142  ;  xiv.  1. 

4,  II.  i.  142  ;  xiv.  3.  2,  I.  i. 

319  ;  xiv.  3.  3,  II.  i.  116  ;  xiv. 

10,  II.  ii.  259  ;  xiv.  10.  6,  i. 
i.  381,  382 ;  xiv.  10.  20,  comp. 
Ephemeris  epigi'ajjh.  v.  68 : 
Teciog  Fxfinpioi  Txiov  vto;  ; 
xvii.  10.  6,  II.  i.  141 ;  xviii. 
2.  1,  II.  i.  138  ;  xviii.  5.  1,  I. 
ii.  33;  xx.  1.  1,  ii.  i.  121;  xx. 
9.  3,  I.  ii.  189. 

Wars  of  the  Jcxos,  i.  6.  4,  li.  i. 
116  ;  ii.  18.  6  :  Naarus  to  be 
retained,  see  under  Varus  ; 
iii.  1.  3,  I.  ii.  219  ;  iii.  3.  3, 

11.  i.  129;  iii.  9.  7,  i.  ii. 
90  ;  iv.  8.  2,  i.  ii.  90 ;  v.  5. 
7,  II.  i.  256;  vi.  4.  3,  i. 
ii.  236;  vii.  6.  6,  i.  ii.  253, 
258.  ■ 

Josephus  Gorionides,  i.  i.  165. 
Josephus,  Christian  writer,  author 

of  Hypomnesticum,  I.  ii.  364  ;  ll.  i. 

197. 
Josippon,  I.  i.  165. 
Joshua,  see  also  Jesus. 
Joshua  (Jesus),  son  of  Nun,  as  type 
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of  Christ,  n.  iii.  286;    grave   at 

Thamna,  II.  L  158. 
Josliua,    liiK^     priest    in    time    of 

Zerubbabul,  I.  i.  188. 
.Fot^hua  ben  Peracbja,  II.  i.  180. 
Joslma  ben  Ganila,  see  Jesus,  son  of 

(Jamaliel. 
Joshua  ben   Chananiah,    R.,   ll.    i. 

370f.;»  I.  i   126,  ii.  289;   li.  i. 

367,  369,  ii.  320. 
Jotajiata,   fortress,   i.  ii.   217,  ,221- 

223;  situation,  I.  ii.  221. 
Juba  of  Mauritania,  i.  ii.  40  ;  year 

of  his  death,  i.  ii.  41. 
Jubilees,  Book  of,  II.  iii.  134-141  ; 

contents, II.  iii.  135  f.;  standpoint, 

II.  iii.  136  ;  date  of  composition, 

II.   iii.    138  f.;    use  in  Christian 

Church,  II.  iiL  139  f. ;    Messianic 

Hope  in,  il.  ii.  145;  astronomical 

knowled<,'e,  I.  ii.  .369. 
Judah,  tribe  of,  ranks  after  that  of 

Levi  in  Testani.  XII.  Pair.,  ii.  iii. 

118  f. 
Judali  ben  Baba,  l.  i.  431. 
Judali  ben  Bethera,  I.  i.  127  ;  ll.  L 

378. 
Judah  ben  Ilai  or  Elai,  R.,  quoted 

600  times  in  Mishna,  i.  i.  127  ; 

was  a  hearer  of  R.  Tarphon,  i.  i. 

128. 
Judah  ben  Tabbai,  li.  i.  180,  353. 
Judah  ha-Colien,  ll.  ii.  30. 
Judali   ha-Nasi   or  ha-Kadosh,   R., 

reviser    of    Mishna,     i.    i.    127, 

129;  literature  about  him,    i.    i. 

129. 
Juadaeorum    castra,    vicus,     u.    ii. 

287. 
Judas   Maccal)aeu9,   i.   i.    209-233 ; 

coj^noinen  "Maccabee,"  i.  i.  212; 

wa.s   not   high   priest,    l.   i.   230 ; 

embassy  to  Rome,  i.  i.  231  f.;  li. 

ii.  233  ;  death,  i.  i.  233. 
Judas,  son  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 

I.  i.  271. 
Judas  =  Aristobulus      I.,      which 

see. 
Judas,  an  Essene,  li.  ii.  204  f. 
Judas,  son  of  Sariphagus,  i.  ii.  416, 

463. 
Judas  of  Galilee,  son  of  Hezekiah, 

I.  ii.  4,  80,  123,  131  ;  his  familv, 

I.  ii.  81, 


Judaism,  estimate  of,  by  the  Greek 
world,  II.  ii.  291  -  297,  iii. 
248  tf. 

Judaism  in  the  Dispersion,  see 
Dispersion. 

Judea,  mythological  derivation  of 
name  from  Udaios,  i.  i.  251  ; 
extent  in  Maccabean  age,  i.  i.  189- 
191  ;  Ekron  in  B.C.  147  attached 
to,  I.  i.  244  ;  Samaritan  voi^oi 
Ephraim,  Lydda,  and  Ramathaiiu 
in  B.C.  145  joined  to,  i.  i.  191,  192, 
245  ;  Bethzur  added  by  conquest, 
I.  i.  249 ;  Masada  fortified  by 
high  priest  Jonathan,  I.  i.  436 f.; 
ii.  251  ;  Adida  taken  and  added 
to,  I.  i.  251  ;  Joj-tpa  attached  to, 
I.  i.  253  ;  Gazara  attached  to,  i.  i. 
261 ;  on  additions  to  Jewish  terri- 
tory by  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristo- 
bulus I.,  and  Alexander  Janniius, 
see  under  these  names ;  extent 
and  population  in  time  of 
Joseph  us,  II.  i.  2-4  ;  Corea  (see 
Josejih.  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  4  ;  /Fo ?•■■>■  of 
the  Jews,  i.  6.  5),  the  northernmost 
point  in,  i.  i.  320  ;  constitution  in 
Roman  age  (divided  into  eleven 
toparchies),  ii.  i.  149-163  ;  I.  ii. 
65  f. ;  official  designation  of  the 
I)rovince,  I.  ii.  46,  249,  255  f.  ; 
comp.  also :  Judaica  expeditio, 
Judaicum  helium,  i.  ii.  303  ;  till 
time  of  Vespasian  under  Syria, 
I.  ii.  46, 166  ;  afterwards  a  distinct 
province,  i.  i.  369,  ii.  257  ;  suc- 
cession of  Roman  procurators  (to 
Vespasian),  l.  ii.  81,  166-191  ; 
succession  of  imperial  legates 
(after  Vespasian),  i.  ii.  258-264  ; 
affairs  in  Judea  in  time  of  pro- 
curators, I.  ii.  43-79  (for  particu- 
lars,see art. "Procurator'"');  Vesjia- 
pian's  Jewish  estate  becauie  an 
imperial  domain,  i.  ii.  253,  265  ; 
system  of  weights  different  froui 
tiiat  of  Galilee,  ii.  i.  3f.;  woollen 
manufactures,  ii.  i.  42  ;  see  also 
Palestine. 

Judgment,  the  last,  ir.  ii.  165  IT., 
181-183. 

Judith,  book  of,  ll.  iii.  32-37 ; 
orii^dn  of,  II.  iii.  34  ;  use  among 
tiie  Jews,  II.  iii.  35. 
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Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  ii.  i. 
135. 

Julia  =  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  see 
Livia. 

Julia  Agrippina,  see  Agrippina. 

Julia  Berenice,  see  Berenice,  daughter 
of  Agrippa  I. 

Julianus,  a  Jew  in  Laodicea,  i.  ii. 
286  f. 

Julian,  emperor,  referred  to  in  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  l.  i.  134  ;  on  gifts 
of  Jews  to  priests,  I.  ii.  272. 

Julias,  cities,  see  Bethsaida  or 
Livias. 

Julius,  as  name  of  later  Herodians 
and  other  vassal  princes,  i.  ii. 
162. 

Julius  Africanus,  see  Africanus. 

Julius  Agrippa,  see  Agrij^pa  I.  and 
II. 

Julius  Agrippa,  son  of  King  Alex- 
ander, quaestor  and  proj^raetor  of 
Asia,  on  one  inscription  at  Ephesus, 
I.  ii.  162. 

Julius  Alexander,  see  Tiberius 
Alexander. 

Julius  Archelaus,  i.  ii.  162. 

Julius  Caesar,  see  Caesar. 

Julius  Honorius,  i.  ii.  118. 

Julius  Sauromates,  see  Sauromates. 

Julius  Severus  (Sextus),  general 
under  Hadrian,  i.  ii.  263,  305, 
314. 

Julius  Severus  (Ti.  or  P.),  com- 
mander of  fourth  legion  and 
governor  of  Bithynia,  i.  ii.  304, 
363. 

Junius  Maximus,  commander  of 
tenth  legion,  i.  ii.  258. 

Jupiter  Capitolini;s  worshipped  in 
Aelia  (Jerusalem),  I.  ii.  317. 

Jupiter  Sabazius,  ii.  ii.  233. 

Jus  gladii,  i.  ii.  57  f. 

Jus  Italicum,  ii.  i.  66. 

Justinian's  Novell.  146,  II.  ii.  285. 

Justin,  epitomizer  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius.  I.  i.  116  ;  Trogus  Pompeius 
uses  Posidonius,  i.  i.  49  ;  on  the 
Jews,  II.  ii.  293,  iii.  262. 

Justin  Martyr  on  the  descent  of 
Plerod,  I.  i,  314 ;  on  Jewish 
marriage  laws,  i.  i.  455  ;  on  Jewish 
prayer  against  Christians,  ii.  ii. 
8:j  ;  on  the  Zizith,  il  ii.  112  ;  on 


Messiah  doctrine  of  Jews,  li.  ii. 
162,  164,  185,  186;  (pseudo), 
Cohortatio  ad  Graecos  uses  Julius 
Africanus,  ii.  iii.  260  ;  Cohortatio 
and  de  Monarclna  use  forged  verses 
of  Greek  poets,  ii.  iii.  295. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  i.  i.  65-69  ;  ii. 
iii.  222  ;  party  position  during 
the  war,  i.  i.  66  ;  his  history  of 
the  war,  i.  i.  67,  92;  his  Chronicle, 
I.  i.  67,  68  ;  perhaps  used  Ijy 
Africanus,  and  indirectly  by  his 
successors,  i.  i.  68,  306,  307,  391. 

Justus,  son  of  Josephus,  I.  i.  82. 

Juvenal  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  296 ;  on 
Jewish  proselytes,  ii.  ii.  308,  312. 


K 


Kadytes  =  Gaza,  ii.  i.  68. 

Kahana,  R.,  reputed  author  of  the 

Pesikta,  i.  i.  150. 
Kalla,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  144. 
Kamith,  family  of  high  priests,  ii.  i. 

204. 
Kxii7r*](7ioi,   Jewish    community    at 

Rome,  II.  ii.  248. 
Kanata,  city,  ii.  i.  106  f. ;  coins  and 

era,  ii.  i.  107. 
Kanatha,  city,  ii.  i.  108-110;*  be- 
longing  to   Decapolis,   ll.   i.   95  ; 

era  and  coins,  ii.  i.  109  ;  theatre, 

II.  i.  27. 
Kasiun,  synagogue  there,  ii.  ii.  71. 
Kedes,  synagogue  said  to  be  there, 

II.  ii.  71. 
Kedron,  place  so  called,  i.  i.  270. 
Kelim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 
Kenath,  see  Kanatlia. 
Kendebiius,  general,  i.  i.  270. 
Kephar-Asis,  place  so  called,  ii.  i. 

374. 
KejAer-Othnai,  ii.  i.  369. 
Kephr-Birim,  synagogue  there,   ii. 

li.  71. 
Keraze  =  Chorazin. 
Kerithoth,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i.  124. 
Kerykos  of  Gerasa,  ii.  i.  29,  119. 
Ketiiuboth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Keto  =  xjjTo,',  II.  i.  15. 
Ketzer,  see  Minim. 
Kiddushin,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 
Kilajim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  121  ; 
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{garment   of  linen   and   wool  al- 
lowed only  to  i)riest.s,  ir.  i.  277. 
Kin.Lj.s    under    Koniau    suzeiaintv, 

the-ir  lefjal  position,  I.  i.  448-451, 

ii.  122-127. 
Kini,',  title  among  Asmoneans,  I.  i. 

2:j2. 
Kiunini,  Tahnudic  tract,  I.  i.  125. 
K'Actvoiii;  Ti(i(oiei:,  II.  i.  146  ;  KX«t/- 

Oiii;  <I>rA/7rrs(:  Vccdnvoi,  II.  i.  128. 
KliTucliics  in  Judea,  see  Toparcliy. 
K'/.iuct^  'I'vpov,  I.  i.  248. 
Knots,  tyini,'  of,  forbidden  on  Sab- 

batli,  ii.  ii.  97. 
Kolieleth  (Ecclesia.stes)  lias  a  place 

in  the  Canon,  ii.  i.  309  {.  ;  Mid- 

rasli  on,  i.  i.  149. 
Kolias,  Sjanisli,  ii.  i.  43. 
Kore,  see  Persephone. 
Kotylas,  see  Zeno  Kotylas. 
Kotys  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  ii.  150. 
Kronos,  worship  of,  in  tlie  Hauran, 

II.  i.  22. 
Kvrrestike,  district  of  countrv,  i.  i. 

341. 


Laberius    Maxim  us,   procurator    of 

Judea,  1.  ii.  258. 
Labienus,  I.  i.  341. 
Lacedaeiuon.    buildings    of    Herod 

there  (see  Sparta),  i.  i.  437. 
Lactantius  uses  the   Sibyllines,  ii. 

iii.  289  ;  quotes  Hystaspes,  ii.  iii. 

294. 
Lamech,  Book  of,  ii.  iii.  151. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Midrash 

on  I.  i.  148. 
Lamentations    of    Jews    over    the 

destruction    of  Jeru.oalem,   i.    ii. 

320. 
Lamia,  see  Aeliiis  Lamia. 
Lamps  in  the  synagogues,  ii.  ii.  75. 
Language,  Galilean  dialect,  ll.  i.  10. 
Languages,  the  Seventy,  ii.  i.  344. 
Language,     see     Aramaic,     Greek, 

Hebrew,  Latin. 
La(idice,daughterof  AntiochusVIIL 

(Jrypos,  ancestress  of  the  dynasty 

of  Commagcne,  i.  i.  184. 
Laodicea  on  the  sea,  in  Syria,  i.  i. 

338,  401,  422  ;  linen  industry,  II. 

i.  41,  44  ;  inscriptions  there,  II.  i. 


24  f  ;  Julian  us  and  Pappus,  Jews 
residing  there,  i.  ii.  286  f. 

Laodicea  on  Lebanon,  i.  ii.  330. 

Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  Jews  residing 
there,  ii.  ii.  258,  261  ;  woollen 
manufactures,  ii.  i.  44  ;  sandals 
made  there,  II.  i.  44. 

Laicius  Lepidus,  commander  of 
tenth  legion  in  army  of  Titus,  i. 
ii.  236. 

Largesses  to  citizens,  see  Congiaria. 

Lasar  ("iTyS),  in  many  MSS.  of  the 
Mishna  and  in  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud the  usual  form  of  Eleasar, 
II.  i.  372,  373. 

Latin  language  in  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
50 ;  words  in  the  Mishna,  ii.  i. 
31  if.  ;  names  among  Jews  in 
Palestine,  ii.  i.  47. 

Laver,  brazen  in  temple,  ir.  i.  278, 
283. 

Law,  the  Jewish,  canonical  author- 
ity, origin  from  heaven,  li.  i.  306  f. ; 
legends  regarding  the  giving  of 
the,  II.  i.  344  ;  elalioration  of,  by 
scribes,  see  Halacha,  Scribes  ; 
standpoint  of  Pharisees  with  re- 
gard to  the,  II.  ii.  19-25  ;  stand- 
j)oint  of  the  Sadducees,  ii.  ii. 
34-38  ;  .sketch  of,  by  Aristeas,  ii. 
iii.  308  ;  bv  Aristobulus,  ii.  iii. 
239  ;  by  Philo,  ii.  iii.  338  ff.  ;  by 
J()sei)hus,  II.  iii.  221,  269  (add 
thereto  :  Josephus,  Antiq.  iv. 
8) ;  reasonableness  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  I.  i.  95  ;  ii.  iii.  221, 
240,  269,  308  ;  ceremonial,  even 
according  to  Philo,  binding,  ii. 
iii.  369  ;  subordinate  significance 
of  sacrificial  ordinance  (24  verses 
of  Philemon  or  Menander  on 
this  theme),  ii.  iii.  301  ;  instruc- 
tion in  the  law,  see  School, 
Scribes,  Synagogue  ;  importance 
and  value  of  the  study  of  the,  II. 
ii.  44  f.  ;  study  of,  by  proselytes, 
II.  ii.  311  f.  ;  observance  of,  en- 
forced by  penalties  and  conse- 
quences, II.  ii.  90-125  ;  *  evasi(m 
by  formal  observance,  ii.  ii. 
120-122;  at  what  age  full  ob- 
servance became  obligatory  ?  ii. 
ii.  47-52  ;  observance  of,  by  young 
children,  ii.  ii.  50  f  ;  observance 
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of,  by  God-fearing  Gentiles  and 
proselytes,  li.  ii.  305,  311-327; 
observance  of,  by  strangers  {Ge- 
rim),  II.  ii.  315  ;  observa,nce  of, 
in  Messianic  kingdom,  ii.  ii.  174. 
Law,  book  of  the,  see  Scriptures. 
Law,  administration  of,  in  Hellen- 
istic cities  of  Palestine,  see  Con- 
stitution. 

(1)  Administration  of,  among 
tbe  Jews  in  Palestine,  li.  i. 
149  -  195,  ii.  55  if.  ;  after 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i. 
ii.  273-277  ;  criminal  juris- 
diction under  Roman  pro- 
curators restricted,  but  not 
abolished,  ii.  i.  187-190; 
I.  ii.  57,  73  ;  proceedings 
before  the  courts  of,  ii.  i. 
193  - 195  ;  on  Sal)bath  no 
court  of,  was  held,  li.  i. 
190  ;  Jews  not  compelled 
to  appear  on  Sabbath  before 
heathen  courts  of,  il.  ii. 
262  ;  sittings  of  courts  of, 
on  second  and  fifth  days  of 
week,  II.  ii.  190  ;  Greek 
legal  phraseology  used  by 
Eabbis,  II.  i.  32  ;  see  also 
Halacha,  Scribes. 

(2)  Administration  of,  among 
Jews  of  Dispersion,  li.  ii. 
243-270;  by  judicatories 
of  their  own,  ii.  ii.  260, 
269. 

(3)  Separate  courts  of,  for 
Roman   citizens,  ii.  ii.  278  ; 

■  seat  or  tribunal  which  judge, 
according  to  Roman  law, 
must  occupy,  l.  ii.  15. 

Lawyers  {vofcot)  in  Palestine,  l.  i. 
190. 

Laxity,  moral,  alongside  of  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  li.  ii. 
120-125. 

Lazarus,  see  Lasar. 

Lebanon,  for  political  history  of  the 
territory  see  Iturea,  Chalcis,  Helio- 
polis,  Laodicea  on  Lebanon,  Cae- 
sarea  on  Lebanon. 

Legati  Augusti  pro  praetore,  title  of 
imperial  governors,  i.  i.  348  ;  their 
mandate  terminated  with  death  of 
emperor,  i.  ii.  33  ;  succession  of, 


in  Syria  down  to  Vespasian,  i.  i. 
328-370  ;  succession  of,  in  Judea 
from  time  of  Vespasian,  i.  ii. 
258-264. 

Legati  ad  census  accipiendos,  l.  ii. 
119,  140. 

Legends,  see  Haggada  ;  writings 
containing,  li.  iii.  114,  133-151, 
196  ff. 

Legiones,  n"l31''3P,  with  Rabbis  = 
army  generally,  ii.  i.  31  ;  organ- 
ization of  Roman,  I.  ii.  49. 

Legions,  list  of  those  stationed   in 
Syria  and  Palestine  : 
'(l)From    Augustus    to    Nero, 
I.  ii.  50.       ' 

(2)  In  Vespasian's  army,  i.  ii. 
218-220. 

(3)  in    army    of    Titus,   i.    ii. 
235,  236. 

(4)  In   war  of  Hadrian,   I.   ii. 
303,  304. 

Legion,  history  of  the  5th,  i.  ii.  231, 
255  ;  of  the  10th,  I.  ii.  237  ;  the 
10th  forms  garrison  of  Palestine 
under  Vespasian,  l.  ii.  248,  255  ; 
coins  with  figure  of  swine,  I.  ii. 
316  f.  ;  history  of  the  12th,  i.  ii. 
212,  236. 
Lejah  in  Trachonitis,  i.  ii.  11. 
Lemba,  place  so  named,  ii.  i.  142. 
Lentulus   Crus,   consul   in   B.C.   49, 

II.  ii.  264,  278. 
Lentulus   Marcellinus,  governor  of 

Syria,  I.  i.  330,  372. 
Leontius,  his  Florilegium,  li.  iii.  326. 
Leontopolis  in  the  Nomos  of  Helio- 
polis,  Jewish  temple  there,  ii.  ii. 
286-288  ;  I.  ii.  253  ;  mentioned  in 
Sibyllines,  ii.  iii.  287. 
Lepidus,  see  Larcius  Lepidus. 
Leptogenesis,  see  Jubilees. 
Leucas,  city,  l.  ii.  336. 
Leuke  Kome  in  Arabia,  i.  i.  407,  ii. 

359. 
Leuke  Kome  in  Phoenicia,  i.  i.  342. 
Leviada  =  Livias,  ii.  i.  141. 
Levites,  ii.   i.  223-229,   265-273; 
clothing  of,  I.  ii.  198  ;  precedence 
to  tribe  of  Judah  in  Testam.  XII. 
Pair.,  II.  iii.  118  f. 
Lexicons  of  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  I. 

i.  138,  139. 
Liberius,  see  Laberius. 
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Libertines,  their  6vnac^op;ue  in  Jeru- 
salem, II.  i.  49,  ii.  50  f,  27G. 

Lil)ias  =  Livias,  ii.  i.  141,  142. 

J.ilirarius,  il.  i.  37. 

I^ibva,  early  mythical  hi.-tory  of,  ii. 
iil  210. 

liicinius,  M.  Crassus,  triumvir,  i.  i. 
331-333,  37"). 

Liciniu.s,  C.  Mucianus,  governor  of 
Syria,  i.  i.  309. 

Lie,  Rabbinical  casuistry  is  but  the 
necessary,  i.  ii.  71  ;  limited  by 
Orifjen  in  aeconlance  with  the 
instance  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  ii. 
iii.  35. 

Lights  in  temple  ahvavs  burning,  ii. 
i.  281,  293  ;  kindling  of,  on  Sab- 
bath, II.  ii.  300  ;  on  tlie  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  i.  i.  218 ;  see  also 
Lam})s. 

Linen  industry  at  Scythopolis, 
Laodicea,  Byblus,  Tyre,  Berytus, 
ir.  i.  41  ;  in  Laodicea,  ii.  i.  44  ;  in 
Galilee,  ll.  i.  42  ;  in  Pelusium,  il. 
i.  43  ;  used  for  })riests'  clothing, 
II.  i.  270  ;  granted  for  clothing  to 
temj^le  gingers  by  Agrippa,  i.  ii. 
198  ;  not  to  be  mixed  with  wool 
except  for  priests,  I.  ii.  71  ;  ii.  i. 
277. 

Lint  or  flax,  Egyptian,  ii.  i.  43. 

Lislikatli  llagasitli,  place  of  meeting 
of  tlie  (Jreat  Sanhedrim,  ii.  i. 
190-192  ;  priests  go  there  to  cast 
lots  and  to  repeat  the  Shema,  ii. 
i.  191,  292,  294. 

Literature,  Jewish,  ii.  iii.  1-381  ; 
Balestinian-Jewish,  ii.  iii.  l-l.'iS  ; 
(Jraeco- Jewish,  ii.  iii.  150-381  ; 
]iseudonymous  :  (a)  under  names 
of  Prophets,  ii.  iii.  49-133  ;  (b) 
under  names  of  heathens,  ii.  iii. 
270-320;  Rabbinical,!,  i.  117-100. 

Li  via.  Empress,  called  also  Julia 
after  death  of  Augustus,  ii.  i.  141  ; 
held  some  cities  in  Palestine,  l.  ii. 
9  ;  II.  i.  63  ;  Palestinian  coins M'ith 
name  of,  i.  ii.  78  ;  and  Tiberius 
as  2ii3<«aTo/,  I.  ii.  338  ;  had  Jewish 
female  slave  Akme,  ii.  ii.  239. 

Livias  =  Beth-Aramphtlia,  city,  ii. 
i.  141-143;*  I.  ii.  18  f. 

Livy,  I.  i.  114. 

Lod,  see  Lydda. 


Lo'JTOs  doctrine  in  Pliilo,  ii.  iii. 
374-370. 

Lollius,  general  under  Pompey,  I.  i. 
328. 

Lollius,  M.,  general  of  Augustus, 
I.  i.  350. 

Longinus,  see  Cassius  and  Pompeius. 

Loos,  see  Months. 

Lot,  daily  service  of  priests  deter- 
mined by,  II.  i.  209,  293-295. 

Lucceius  Albinus,  see  Albinus. 

Lucian  of  Antioch,  recension  (if 
Septuagint,  ii.  iii.  105  f. 

Lucian  of  Jerusiilem,  hagiographer, 
on  Gamaliel  the  elder,  ii.  i.  304. 

Lucillius  Bassus,  i.  ii.  250,  258. 

Lucillius,  Gamala,  l.  ii.  304. 

Lucius,  consul,  i.  i.  207. 

Lucuas,  see  Lukuas. 

Lucullus,  I.  i.  183,  273,  311  ;  ll.  ii. 
231. 

Lud,  see  Lydda. 

Lugdunum  =  Lyons,  i.  ii.  30. 

Lugdunum  Convenarum,  i.  ii.  30. 

Lukuas,  leader  of  Jews  in  Cyrene,  i. 
ii.  284. 

Lupus,  see  Rutilius  Lupus. 

Lusius,  Quietus,  general  under  Tra- 
jan, governor  of  Judea,  i.  ii.  202, 
285-287  ;  Polemos  tshel  Kitos,  l.  ii. 
286. 

Lustrations,  see  Purifications, 

Lycia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
221  ;  add  here  the  inscription  from 
Konykos,  Revue  des  dudes  juivcn, 
X.  1885,  p.  75  s(i. 

Lydda,  to  B.C.  145  belonging  to 
Samaria,  since  then  to  Judea,  i.  i, 
190,  191,  245  f.  ;  inhabitants  sold 
m  slaves  by  Cassius,  i.  i.  386  ;  by 
order  of  Antony  restored  to  free- 
dom, I.  i.  388  ;  cajntal  of  a  toi>- 
archy,  il.  i.  157-159  ;  besieged  by 
Vespasian,  i.  ii.  231  ;  seat  lif 
Rabbinical  school,  II.  i.  .360  ; 
residence  of  Elieser,  ll,  i.  372  ; 
residence  of  Akiba,  ii.  i.  375  ; 
(ZsvriouTr,;  quidam  in  time  of 
Jerome)  jmrple  dveing,  II.  i.  42  ; 
"plain"  of,  II.  i.  252. 

Lydia,  Jews  .Settled  there  "by  Anti- 
ochus  the  (Jreat,  ll.  ii.  226  ;  see 
also  Thyatira,  Sardis  ;  add  also 
the  inscriptions  from  Ilypaepa  and 
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Magnesia  on  Sipylus,  Revue  des 

etudes  juives,  x.  1885,  pp.  74-7G. 
Lysauias,  son  of  Ptolemy  ]\Ienn;ius 

of  Chalcis,  l.  i.  344,  402  f.,  ii.  328, 

331  ;  coins,  I.  ii.  332. 
Lvsanias  of  Abilene,  i.  ii.  153,  155, 

"193,  335-339  ;  inscriptions,  I.  ii. 

335,  338  ;  literature  about  him,  i. 

ii.  325,  338  f. 
Lysias,  city,  I.  i.  319,  ii.  i.  142. 
Lysias,  Quietus,  see  Lusius  Quietus. 
Lvsias,  Syrian  general,  i.  i.  214,  216, 

'223-227. 
Lysimaclius,  writer  about  the  Jews, 

"ir.  ii.  293,  iii.  254. 


M 


Maaser  sheni,  Talinudic  tract,  i.  1. 

121. 
Maaseroth,  Talmudic  tract,  l.  i.  121. 
Mabortha,  subsequently  called  Nea- 

polis,  I.  ii.  266. 
Maccabee,  meaning  of  the  name,  i. 

i.    212   f.  ;    dynasty,    see    Asmo- 

neans. 
Maccabees,  the  scA-en  martyrs,  i.  i. 

209  ;  as  tliev  appear  in  the  sacred 

legends,  ii.  lii.  213,  244-246. 
Maccabees,   First  Book   of,   ii.    iii. 

6-13 ;    title,   ii.    iii.   9  ;    use   by 

.Tosephu.s,   II.    iii.    9  ;  chronologv 

of,  I.  1.  36-46. 
Maccabees,  Second  Book  of,  ii.  iii. 

211-216;     chronology    of,    I.     i. 

36-46. 
Maccabees,    Third   Book  of,  ii.  iii. 

216-219. 
]Maccabees,  Fourth  Book  of,  ii.  iii. 

244-248  ;  I.  i.  94. 
Maccabees,  Fifth  Book  of  (  =  Jose- 
.  ]>hus,  Wars  of  the  Jexcs,  vi.),  I.  i. 

102. 
Macedonians,   name  and  j>rivileges 

given  to  Jews  of  Alexandria,  ii. 

ii.  272. 
Macedonia,  Jews  residing  there,  ll. 

ii.  222. 
Machiirus,  fortress,  i.  1.  372,  436,  ii. 

23,  25,  27,  54,  231,  250  ;  situation 

and  history,  i.  ii.  250. 
!Machshirin,   Talmudic    tract,   I.    i. 

125. 


Macro,  see  Naevius  Sertorius  Macro. 

Magic,  magical  books,  magical 
formulae,  n.  iii.  151-155  ;  expul- 
sion of  evil  spirits  by,  in  Book  of 
Tobit,  II.  iii.  38  ;  cures  by,  among 
the  Essene.s,  ii.  ii.  204. 

Maimonides,  i.  i.  218,  ii.  372,  ii.  ii. 
52. 

Majuma  Ascalonis,  ii.  i.  74. 

Majuma  Gazae,  ii.  i.  71. 

Makkoth,  Talmudic  tract,  l.  i.  123. 

Malalas,  relation  to  John  of  An- 
tioch,  I.  ii.  261,  conip.  also  l.  ii.  88. 

Malatha,  fortress,  i.  ii.  151. 

Malchus  =  Imalkue,  an  Arabian,  i. 
i.  247,  ii.  351. 

Malchus  =  Cleodemus,  writer,  ii.  iii. 
97,  209. 

Malchus*!.,  king  of  the  Nabateans, 
B.C.  50-28,  I.'  i.  344,  402,  ii.  1,3, 
355  f.  ;  war  with  Herod,  i.  i.  403, 
426,  ii.  355  ;  inscriptions,  i.  ii. 
355  f. 

Malchus  II.,  A.D.  48-71,  i.  ii.  13, 
220,  359  f.  ;  inscriptions  and 
coins,  I.  ii.  360. 

Malichus,  i.  i.  386. 

Malthace,  wife  of  Herod,  i.  i.  456. 

Mambres  =  Jambres,  II.  iii.  149. 

Mamortha  =  Mabortha,  Neapolis,  i. 
ii.  266. 

Manaem  =  Menachem. 

Manasseh,  prayer  of,  ii.  iii.  188. 

Manetho  on  the  Jews,  li.  iii.  249- 
251. 

Map'pa,  II.  i.  45. 

Marcellinus,  see  Lentulus. 

Marcellus,  pnocurator,  i.  ii.  81,  87. 

Marcellus,  governor  of  Syria,  see 
Publicius. 

Marcheshvan,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii. 
363. 

Marcius,  C,  Censorinus,  i.  i.  356. 

Marcius,  Q.,  Crispus,  i.  i.  337,  385. 
I  Marcius      Philippus,     governor    of 
Syria,  i.  i.  329,  372. 

Marcius  Turbo,  governor  of  Egy2>t, 
I      I.  ii.  282,  284. 

j  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii. 
297  ;  said  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  i.  i.  129. 

Marcus,  son  of  the  Alabarch  Alex- 
ander, I.  ii.  342. 

Mariamrae,  wife  of  Herod,  grand- 
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daufjhter  of  Ilvrcaims   II.,   i.  i. 

390  f.,   405,   420,   422,   429  ;    her 

childron,  i.  i.  455. 
Marianiiiie,  wife  of  Herod,  dau^ditor 

of  tlie  liij^di  ])riest,  I.  i.  408,  455. 
Maiiainme,  wife  of  Arclielaus,  i.  ii. 

41. 
Mariamme,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I., 

I.  ii.  165. 
Mariamme,  wife  of  Herod  of  Chalcis, 

I.  ii.  342. 

Mariamme,  tower  on  the  palace  of 

Herod,  I.  ii.  211,  247. 
Marion,  tyrant  of  Tyre,  i.  i.  387. 
Marionette."!,  constructed  by  Antio- 

chus  Cyzicenos,  i.  i.  282. 
Marissa,  city  in  Iduiiiea,  i.  i.  221, 

280. 
Marna.';,  Avorship  of,  in  (.!aza,  ii.  i. 

13  ;    worship  of,  in  the  Hauran, 

II.  i.  23. 

Marriage,  marriage  law,  in  !Mishna 
in  Second  Seder,  i.  i.  122  f.  ;  by 
Philo  treated  in  connection  with 
the  seventh  commandment,  ii.  iii. 
343,  comp.  also  Josephus,  Antiq. 
iv.  8.  23  ff.  ;  polygamous,  .cee 
Polygamy  ;  duty  of  {debit urn  tori), 
11.  ii.  211 ;  dissolution  of  (see 
Divorcement,  letters  of),  ii.  ii. 
123  ;  drinking  water  of  jealousy 
abolislied  -  by  Jochanan  ben 
Sakkai,  il.  i.  367  ;  laws  for 
])riests,  II.  i.  210-213  ;  laws  for 
female  jiroselyte.s,  II.  ii.  325  ;  the 
Essenes  repudiate,  II.  ii.  200,  211. 

Mars,  lield  of,  in  Rome,  see  Campus 
Martins. 

Marsus,  see  Vibius  Marsus. 

.Marsyas,  ])lain  of,  see  Massyas. 

Martha,  daughter  of  Boethos,  II,  1. 
201. 

Martialis,  see  Ivammiup. 

Martyrs,  tlie  Maccabean,  see  Macca- 
bees ;  in  war  of  Bar-Cochba,  i.  ii. 
312. 

Marullus,  procurator,  i.  ii.  81. 

Mary,  motlier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whether  of  Levitical  descent,  II. 
iii.  12(». 

Mary  of  Beth-csob,  i.  ii.  241. 

Masada,  fortress,  i.  i.  390,  394,  436, 
ii.  210,  241,  251  :  situation  and 
history,  i.  i.  251.* 


Massalians,  ll.  ii.  72. 

Mas.«ora,  beginnings  of,  ii.  i.  328. 

Massyas,    pl.xin    between    Lebanon 

and  Anti-Lebanon,  I.  ii.  328. 
Muter  sjinayoiiae,  II.  ii.  252. 
Mattathias,  father  of  the  Maccabees, 

I.  i.  209-212. 
Mattathias,     son     of     Simon     the 

Maccabee,  i.  i.  271. 
Mattatliias  =  Antigonu.s,  Mhich  see. 
Matthai,  .see  Nittai. 
Matthia.-!,  son  of  Theophilu.^,  liigh 

priest,  B.C.  5-4,  ii.  i.  198. 
Matthias,    son     of    Ananos,     high 

l)riest  about  A.D.  42-43,  il.  i.  199. 
Matthias,  son  of  Theophilu.s,  higli 

priest    about    a.d.    65-66,    ii.    i. 

201. 
Matthias,    son   of  Boethos,   of    tlie 

high  priestly  family,  il.  i.  204  ;  i. 

ii.  233. 
Mattliias,   son   of    Margaloth,    i.    i. 

416,  463. 
Matthias,   lather  of  Josephus   and 

two  ancestors  of  same  name,  i.  i. 

77,  81. 
Mauritania,  Jews  residing  there,  II. 

ii.  232. 
Maximus,  see  Junius  ]\I.  and  Labe- 

rius  M. 
Maximus  Confessor,  ii.  iii.  326. 
Meals,  see  Sacrificial  Feasts. 
Meat-offering.s,  ii.  i.  279,  285,  286  ; 

gifts  from  these  for  priests,  ii.  i. 

235,  241  ;  dailv  offered  by  higli 

priest,  II.  i.  287-289,  292-294. 
Mechilta,  Midrash,  I.  i.  145-147,  li. 

i.  374. 
Medaba,  city  on  east  of  the  Jordan, 

I.  i.  279. 

Media,  Jews  residing  there,  li.  ii. 
223. 

Median  beer,  ll.  i.  42. 

Mediator  for  the  people  in  syna- 
gogue service  (Sheliach  Zibbur), 

II.  ii.  67. 

Megasthenes  on  India,  ii.  ii.  215. 

Mcgilla,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122  ; 
see  also  Esther. 

Megillath  Antiocliu.s,  i.  i.  165. 

Megillath  Taanith,  i.  i.  163  ;  li.  ii. 
308. 

Megilloth  the  five,  ii.  ii.  81  ;  Mid- 
rash  on,  1.  i.  147. 
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]\leila,  Talmud  ic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 

Meir,  E.,  quoted  more  than  300 
times  in  the  Mishna,  l.  i.  127  ; 
regarded  by  many  as  author  of  an 
older  Mishna,  i.  i.  131. 

^leiron,  synagogue  theie,  ii.  ii.  71. 

Meleager  of  Gadara,  ii.  i.  29,  103. 

Melos,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
232. 

Mementoes  (phi/Iaderies,  etc.),  ii.  ii. 
111-116. 

Memphis,  ii.  ii.  227,  286. 

]\Iemra,  doctrine  of,  in  the  Tar- 
gums,  II.  iii.  376. 

Menachem,  Esseue  of  time  of  Herod, 
II.  ii.  205. 

Menachem,  contemporary  of  Hillel, 
II.  i.  180. 

Menachem,  a  Zealot,  i.  ii.  81. 

Menachoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i,  i. 
124. 

Menander,  comic  poet,  sjiurious 
verses,  il.  iii.  295,  301. 

]\Ienelaus,  high  priest,  I.  i.  204,  226. 

]\Ienippus  of  Gadara,  ii.  i.  29,  103. 

Merchants,  see  Tiude. 

Mesopotamia,  Jews  residing  there, 
II.  ii.  22.3-225  ;  rebellion  there 
under  Trajan,  i.  ii.  286. 

]\Iessalla,  M.  Corvinus,  i.  i.  346. 

Messiah,  ii.  ii.  158-164  ;  *  name,  li. 
ii.  158  ;  pre-existence,  ii.  ii.  161  ; 
time  and  manner  of  liis  appear- 
ing, II.  ii.  162-164  ;  conquers  the 
hostile  powei's,  ii.  ii.  165  f .  ; 
duration  of  his  reign,  li.  ii.  175  f.  ; 
the  suffering,  ii.  ii.  184—187  ;  son 
of  Joseph  and  son  of  Ephraim,  ii. 
ii.  167,  and  Index  vol. ;  of  Levi  and 
Judah,  according  to  Testam.  XII. 
Patr.  and  Irenueus,  ii.  iii.  118, 
120;  Bar-Cochba  as,  i.  i.  298, 
299. 

^Messianic  Hope,  ii.  ii.  126-187.* 
(1)  Kelation  to  the  older  Messianic 
hope,  II.  ii.  129-137. 

{a)  Universal,  ii.  ii.  1.30  f. 
(6)  Individual,  ii.  ii.  131  f. 
(c)  Transcendental,      ii.      ii. 

132-134. 
{d)  Dogmatical,  ii.  ii.  134. 
Strong  hold  of,  on  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  ii.  ii.  135  ;  conip. 
also  undertaking  of  Theudas, 


I.  ii.   168  ;  and    that   of  the 
Egyptian,  i.  ii.  180. 

(2)  Historical  survey,  ir.  ii.  137- 
154  ;  Daniel,  ii.  ii.  137;  Apo- 
cryphal books,  II.  ii.  138  ; 
Sibyllines,  II.  ii.  139,  143  ; 
Enoch,  II.  ii.  141  ;  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  ll.  ii.  142  ;  Assumptio 
Mosis,  II.  ii.  144 ;  Book  of 
Jubilees,  ii.  ii.  145  ;  Philo,  ir. 
ii.  146-149  ;  Josephus,  ii.  ii. 
149  ;  after  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, I.  ii.  277  f.  ;  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  ii.  ii.  150  ;  Fourth 
Book  of  Ezra,  ii.  ii.  151  ; 
Shemoneh  Esreh,  ii.  ii.  152  ; 
Targums,  ii.  ii.  153. 

(3)  Systematic  statement,  II.  ii. 
154-187. 

(«)  The  last  tribulation  and 
perplexity,  il.  ii.  154  f. 

(h)  Elijah  as  tlie  forerunner, 
II.  il.  156. 

(c)  Person  of  Messiah,  time 
and  manner  of  His 
appearing,  ii.  ii.  158- 
164. 

(d)  Last  attack  of  the  hostile 
powers,  II.  ii.  164. 

(e)  Destruction  of  the  hostile 
powers,  II.  ii.  165-168. 

(/)  Renovation  of  Jerusalem, 

II.  ii.  168. 
((j)  Gathering    of     the     dis- 
persed, II.  ii.  169. 
{li)  The  kingdom  of  glory  in 

Palestine,  ii.  ii.  170-177. 
(j)  Renovation  of  the  world, 

II.  ii.  177-179. 
(/c)  The  general  resurrection, 

II.  ii.  179-181. 
(l)  The  last  judgment :  eter- 
nal life  and  eternal  death, 
II.  ii.  181-183. 
(m)  Appendix  :    The  Suffer- 
ing  Messiah,   ii.    ii.    184- 
187. 
Messina,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

242. 
Mesusa,  ii.  i.  10,  112;*    Talmudic 

tract,  I.  i.  144. 
Metellus,   general    under    Pompey, 

I.  i.  328. 
Metellus,  Q.,  Scipio,  i.  i.  334,  376. 
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^ri-fi.'nipsvchosis    in    Pliilo,    ir.    iii. 

'.ill  f.  ;  not  held  by  Pharisees,  ii. 

ii.  13. 
Metoikoi,  ir.  ii.  31'). 
Miton,  astronomer,  i.  ii.  366. 
^Ii-tro]iolis,   f^^rooTToXii,   as   title  of 

Caesarea,  li.  i.  87  ;  of  Damascus, 

II.  i.  98  ;  of  (Tadara,  ii.  i.  103. 
Mffnens    religionis  judaicae,   II.    ii. 

314. 
.Mi;i,  villai,'e,  ii.  i.  121. 
Michmash,  district  of  country,  i.  i. 

i'39. 
Middoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 
Midra.sh  : 

(1)  Nature  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, II.  i.  330  f ,  340  ; 
rules  for  Halacliic  Midrashim, 
II.  i.  336  f.  ;  kinds  of  Ha<,'^'ailic 
Midrasliim,  ii.  i.  339  ff.  ;  rules 
for  tliesf,  II.  i.  347  f.  ;  his- 
torical M.  on  Book  of  Jubilees, 
II.  i.  341. 

(2)  Written  Midrasliim,  i.  i.  145- 
153  ;  Mechilta,  Siphra,  Siphre, 
I.  i.  145  ;  Ral)l)oth,  i.  i.  147  ; 
Pesikta,  I.  i.  149  ;  Pirke  Elie- 
por,  I.  i.  151  ;  Tanchuma,  i.  i. 
152  ;  Jalkut  Shimoni,  l.  i.  153  ; 
Midrash  Abba  Gorion,  l.  i.  149  ; 
Midrash  Ele  Eskera  (on  mar- 
tyrs in  Jjar-Cochba  war),  i.  ii. 
312. 

Mik\vaoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i. 
125. 

Milftu.s,  Jews  residing  there,  li.  ii. 
258. 

Military  arran;.,'('mcnts.  Jewish 
])rinces  since  John  Hyrcaiius  had 
mercenary  troops,  i.  i.  280,  309, 
447  ;  of  Romans  f,'enerally,  i.  ii. 
49  ;  standards,  i.  ii.  79  ;  in  Pales- 
tine durinif  Roman  aj^e,  i.  ii.  49- 
57  ;  II.  i.  05  ;  terms  amoni,' Greeks 
and  Romans,  used  also  by  Rab- 
binical writers,  ii.  i.  31. 

Military  .seryice  amouf;  Jews  <:;(.-ner- 
ally,  II.  ii.  105  ;  under  Ptolemy 
Latins,  II.  ii.  228,  iii.  303  ;  under 
later  Ptolemies,  ii.  ii.  272  ;  Jews 
refuse,  on  Sabbath,  ii.  ii.  105 ; 
Jews  exemjited  from,  i.  ii.  50  ; 
II.  ii.  259,  264  ;  see  also :  aUw, 
cohortes,  lejioiies,  sieges. 


Milk  of  heathen  unclean,  ii.  i.  55. 
Minim  =  heretics,  ii.  ii.  88  f. 
Mirrors,  ii.  i.  45. 
Misanthropy  charged  against  Jews, 

II.  iii.  268. 
Mishna,  I.  i.  119-130  ;  meaning  of 

name,  i.  i.  119  ;  contents  of  our, 

I.  i.  121-125  ;  date  of  composi- 
tion, I.  i.  126-130  ;  older  works, 
which  form  its  basis,  i.  i.  128- 
130  ;  of  R.  Akiba,  i.  i.  131  ;  of 
Asmoneans,  i.  1.  130 ;  ll.  iii.  5  ; 
literature  on  the,  i.  i.  136,  139- 
141.  [The  Cuckx  de  Rossi,  138, 
the  readings  of  which,  after  careful 
examination,  I  haye  adopted,  is 
to  be  found  at  Parma]  ;  Greek 
and  Latin  words  in  the,  ii.  i.  31. 

^lithras,   worship   of,  in  the  West, 

II.  ii.  302. 

Mithridates  of  Commagene,  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  i.  i.  184. 

Mithridates  I.  of  Parthia,  I.  i.  269. 

Mithridates  of  Pergamum,  i.  i. 
377. 

Mithridates  of  Pontus,  i.  i.  317  ;  n. 
ii.  277. 

Mizpah,  place  in  neighbcmrhood  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  i.  214. 

Moabites,  i.  i.  301  ;  II.  ii.  326. 

Modein,  home  of  the  Maccabees,  i. 
i.  209,*  233,  254. 

Modesty  of  the  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  199, 
211.  " 

Modius,  see  Aequus. 

Moed  Katan,  Talmutlic  tract,  i.  i. 
122. 

Molon,  see  Apollonius  Molon. 

Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene,  ii.  ii. 
,•^09-311. 

Monotheism  in  heathen  systems  of 
worship,  II.  ii.  302  ;  see  also  God. 

Months,  the  Hebrew  and  Mace- 
donian, I.  ii.  363  tf.  ;  Joseph  us 
designates  the  Hebrew  by  Mace- 
donian names,  i.  ii.  374-376  ;  see 
also  Calendar. 

Monumeyitum  Anryranum,  l.  i.  155. 

Moon,  cycles  of  the,  I.  ii.  366  ; 
eclipse  of,  in  the  year  of  Herod'a 
death,  l.  i.  465. 

Morals,  see  Ethics. 

Moses  liyed  in  time  of  Ainosis  and 
Inachus,   ii.  iii.  260  ;   Halachoth 
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wliich  are  ascribed  to  liiin,  ii.  i. 
333 ;  legends  about  him,  II.  i. 
343,  iii.  73,  149;  inventor  of 
alphabetical  writing,  ii.  i.  343,  iii. 
203  ;  the  father  of  all  science  and 
culture,  teacher  of  Orpheus,  ii.  i. 
343  f.,  iii.  206  ;  teacher  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  ii.  iii.  239- 
241,  265,  368  ;  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory by  Demetrius,  ii.  iii.  200  ; 
by  Eupolemus,  ii.  iii.  203;  by 
Artapanus,  ii.  iii.  206 ;  by 
Ezekiel,  ii.  iii.  225-228  ;  by  Philo, 
II.  iii.  348  ;  comp.  also  :  Jubilees, 
Josephus  ;  sketch  of  his  legisla- 
tion by  Aristeas,  ii.  iii.  308  ;  by 
Aristobulus,  ii.  iii.  239-241  ;  by 
Philo,  II.  iii.  219,  338  ft".;  by 
Josephus  [add  Jos.  Antiq.  iv.  8],  ii. 
iii.  269  f. ;  testament  and  ascension 
of,  see  Assiimptio;  other  Apocry- 
pha which  are  referred  to  him, 
II.  iii.  81  ;  heathen  fables  about 
him,  and  about  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  ii.  ii.  293  f., 
iii.  249  ft'.  ;  as  magician  by  Pliny 
and  Apuleius,  il.  iii.  150  ;  Strabo's 
estimate  of,  ii.  ii.  298. 

Moses  of  Chorene  on  Aristo  of 
Pella,  I.  i.  72. 

JNIoso,  a  female  to  whom  origin  of 
Jewish  law  is  ascribed  by  Alex. 
Polyhistor,  ii.  iii.  199. 

"  i\Iother,"  title  given  to  cities  from 
which  oftshoots  had  gone  in 
Jewish  antiquity,  ll.  i.  155. 

Mourning  of  priests  forbidden,  ii. 
i.  214.  __ / 

Mucianus,  see  L^cmius. 

Munacius,  L.  Plancus,  i.  i.  343. 

]Murcus,  see  Statius  Mnrcus. 

Maries,  brine,  ii.  i.  43. 

Musaeus  =  Moses,  teacher  of  Or- 
pheus, II.  iii.  206  ;  son  of  Orpheus, 
II.  iii.  300.  .   ■ 

Musaph-prayer,  ii.  ii.  57  f. 

Music,  Greek  in  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
36  ;  temple,  II.  i.  270  ;  blasts  of 
trombones  on  New  Year's  day,  ii. 
ii.  75  ;  blasts  of  trumpets  on  feast 
days,  II.  ii.  75. 

Mustard,  Egyptian,  ii.  i.  42. 

Mvndus,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
221. 


N 


Nabartein,  synagogue  there,  il.   ii. 

71. 
Kabatean  kings,  i.  ii.  345-362. 
Nabateans,  early   history   of,  I.   ii. 

348  f.  ;  Petra,  capital  of  the,  i.  ii. 

349  ;  kingdom  of,  extended  from 
Red  Sea  to  Euphrates,  i.  ii.  359, 
361  ;  kingdom  of,  made  a  Roman 
province  by  Trajan,  i.  ii.  361  ; 
literature  of  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions, I.  ii.  345-347. 

Naevius  Sertorius  Macro,  i.  ii.  92, 95. 
Nahardea,  see  Nehardea. 
Nahum  the  Median,  ii.  i.  323,  ii.  224. 
Names,   Greek   and    Latin,   among 

the  Jews  of  Palestine,  ii.  i.  47. 
Name    of    God    (niH'')    uttered    in 
temple  service,  ii.  i.  296,  ii.  82  ; 

elsewhere   not    expressed,   ii.    ii. 

82. 
Naples,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

242. 
Nasi,  title,  ii.  i.  180-184  ;  on  coins 

of  Simon,  i.  ii.  299. 
Nasir,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i.  123. 
Nathan,  see  Aboth  derabbi  Nathan. 
Xavalis    victoria    of    Vespasian,    i. 

ii.    225  ;    naval    engagement    by 

Hadrian,  l.  ii.  304. 
Namreni,  li.  ii.  89. 
Nazarites,  Agrippa  I.  assists  a  multi- 
tude of  the,  to  pay  their  vows,  i. 

ii.  56  ;  vow  of,  taken  by  Queen 

Helena,  ii.  ii.  310  ;  vow  of,  taken 

by  Berenice,  I.  ii.  197. 
Neapolis  near  Shechem,  i.  ii.  231, 

266  ;  situation,  i.  ii.  266  ;  era  and 

coins,  I.  ii.   267  ;   worship,  l.  ii. 

267 ;    purple  dyeing,   ii.    i.   42  ; 

games,    li.   i.    24;    synagogue  of 

Samaritans,   ii.   ii.    72;   see  also 

Shechem. 
Neara,  village,  i.  ii.  41. 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Book  of  Daniel, 

II.  iii.  49  ;  in  Book  of  Judith,  ii. 

iii.  32. 
Nechonjon,  see  Onias  IV. 
Nedarini,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 
Negaini,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 
Nehardea,  Jews  residing  there,  il. 

ii.  224,  225,  290. 
E 
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Nehcniiali,  R.,  I.  i.  127. 

Neliorai,  R.,  il.  ii.  45. 

Kero,  emperor,  periuil  of  reign,  I.  i. 

3G8  ;  Palestinian  coins,  I.  ii.  78  ; 

Jews  at  his  court,  ii.   ii.  238  1".  ; 

death,  I.  ii.  231  ;  return  expected 

according  to    Sibyllines,   ii.    iii. 

285. 
Neronias,  citj%  I.  ii.  196  ;  ii.  i.  133  f.; 

see  also  Caesarea  Phili]>pi. 
Nerva,  emperor,  relations  with  the 

Jews,  II.  ii.  2G7. 
Nethinim  in  the  temple,  ii.  i.  225, 

273. 
New   Year's    day    always    held   in 

autumn,    I.    i.    38  ;    II.    ii.    250  ; 

blowing  of  trombones  on,  II.  ii.  75. 
New   moon,   proclamation  of,  I.  ii. 

3G8  ;  service  in  temple  on  day  of 

the,   II.  i.  298  ;  service   in   syna- 
gogues, II.  ii.  83. 
Nicanor,  Syrian  general,  i.   i.  214, 

228  ;  his  death,  i.  i.  230  ;  day  of, 

as  Jewish  festival,  i.  i.  230. 
Nicarchus  on  the  Jews,  i.  i.  75  ;  ii. 

iii.  2G2. 
Nicephorus,  stichometry,  ii.  iii.  125. 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  i.   i.  58-G3  ; 

whether  Jew   or  heathen  ?   i.   i. 

441  ;   used   Posidonius,   i.   i.    49  ; 

an  authority  of  Josephus,  i.  i.  49, 

60,  87  ;  zeal  in  service  of  Herod, 

I.  i.  414  f.,  441,  459,  ii.  3,  6;  on 
the  descent  of  Herod,  i.  i.  314. 

Nicolau.s,  a  kind  of  palm,  i.  i.  425  ; 

II.  i.  42. 

Nicumachus  of  Gerasa,  ii.  i.  119. 

Nicopolis  near  Actium,  i.  i.  437. 

Nicopolis  in  Palestine,  see  Emmaus. 

Nidda,  Talmudic  tract,  l.  i.  125. 

Nika  on  coins  and  inscriptions  in 
Caesarea,  ii.  i.  17  ;  in  Damascus, 
II.  i.  19  ;  in  the  Hauran,  ii.  i.  23. 

Nisan,  Hebrew  inouth,  i.  ii.  363. 

Nisibis,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
224,  290. 

Nittni  of  Aibela,  ii.  i.  180,  353, 
^  357. 

Noah,  his  wife  Noria,  il.  iii.  151  ; 
allegorical  treatment  of  his  his- 
tory by  IMiilo,  II.  iii.  335  ;  pre- 
cepts of,  II.  ii.  318. 

Noarus  =  Varus,  son  of  Soemus,  see 
^  arus. 


Nooratb,  see  Neara. 

Noria,  wife  of  Noah,  ii.  iii.  151. 

Numeniu.s,  Jewish  ambassador,  I.  i. 

249,  266,  267. 
Numenius,  Greek  philosopher,  uses 

the  O.T.,  II.  iii.  318  f.  ;  refers  to 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  ii.  iii.  150. 
Numismatics,  see  Coins. 
Nuts,  Persian,  ii.  i.  43. 
Nysa,  name  of  towns,  il.  i.  20  ;  see 

also  Scythopolis. 
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Oaths,  casuistical  treatment  of,  ii. 
ii.  122  ;  absolutely  refused  by 
the  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  199  ;  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  i.  i.  445  ;  to  the 
emperor,  i.  i.  445,  ii.  72. 

Obedas,  see  Obodas. 

Obodas  I.,  Arabian  king,  i.  i.  301, 
ii.  352. 

Obodas  II.,  Arabian  king,  b.c.  28-9, 
I.  ii.  356  ;  was  with  Hero<l,  i.  i. 
414,  459,  ii.  356  ;  coins,  i.  ii.  356. 

Ochus,  Artaxerxes,  ii.  ii.  223. 

Octavianus  Augustus,  lies  gestae, 
composed  by  him  ( =  Moii  umentum 
Aiicyranum),  i.  i.  115  ;  life  written 
by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  i.  i.  Gl, 
62. 

(1)  On  his  political  history  : 
Period  of  his  reign,  I.  i.  345  ; 

battleatPhilippi,  I.  i.  339  ; 
arrangement  with  Antony, 
I.  i.  339  ;  defeat  of  Antony, 
I.  i.  345  ;  arrangements 
>  about  the  heathen  cities  of 

Palestine,  ll.  i.  62  ;  decrees 
respecting  the  provinces, 
I.  i.  347  ;  spends  B.C.  21- 
19  in  the  East,  i.  i.  350, 
409  ;  relations  with  Herod, 
I.  i.  393,  404-416,  426-429, 
451-453,  457,  464  ;  deci- 
sions after  death  of  Heroil, 
I.  ii.  2,  5,  6. 

(2)  Several  details  : 

Era  of,  B.C.  27,  i.  ii.  78,  125  ; 
title  of  Augustus,  I.  i.  406  ; 
Vo)igiariH  at  I^ouu',  i.  i. 
412  ;  iTulian  ambassiulors 
visit     him,     ll.     ii.    215 ; 
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rationarium  imperii,  i.  ii. 
114  ;  imperial  census,  i.  ii. 
114-120  ;  imperial  survey, 
I.  ii.  117. 
(3)  Eelations  with  the  Je\vs  : 
Decrees    in     favour    of    the 
Jews,  II.  ii.  257  ;  gifts  for 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  i. 
ii.  75  ;  ii.  ii.  305  ;  oft'erin.f^s 
for    the    emperor    at    the 
temple   of  Jerusalem,   see 
Emperor;      Palestinian 
coins,    I.    ii.     77  f.,    125 ; 
AvyovrjTtiaiot,  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Rome,  ii.  ii. 
247. 
Odeion  in  Kanatha,  ii.  i.  27. 
Udium  hostile  of   the  Jews   toward 

all  men,  ii.  iii.  2G8. 
Oenomaus  of  Gadara,  ii.  i.  103. 
Oenojiaras,  river,  i.  i.  244. 
Otierings,  Jewish,  ii.  i.  278-305  ;  * 
different  kinds  of,  ll.  i.  278  f.  ; 
public  and  private,  ii.  i.  278  f.  ; 
burnt-offerings,  trespass-offerings, 
meat  -  offerings,  sin  -  offerings, 
drink-offerings,  see  under  these 
sevei^al  terms ;  gifts  thereof  to 
the  priests,  ii.  i.  237,  242  f.  ; 
daily  burnt,  of  congregation,  ii. 
i.  284-287,  294-296  ;  time  when 
brought  in,  ii.  i.  287  ;  on  what 
days  the  high  priest  oflBciated  at 
the,  II.  i.  255  ;  daily  meat-offering 
of  high  priest,  ii.  i.  287-289, 
296-298;  daily,  cease  on  17th 
Thammuz  a.d.  70,  i.  ii.  242  ;  on 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  ii.  i. 
297  f.,  ii.  103;  hecatombs,  ii.  i. 
302 ;  Gentiles  present  them  to 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  299- 
305  ;  for  the  emperor,  i.  ii.  76,  90, 
210;  II.  i.  302,  iii.  191,  267. 
Several  details :  Proselytes',  ii. 
ii.  319  ;  Essenes  repudiate  animal- 
sacrifices,  II.  ii.  200,  213  ;  verses 
of  Philemon  or  Menander  on  the 
subordinate  importance  of  sacri- 
fices, II.  iii.  301  ;  at  the  temple  of 
Leontopolis,  ii.  ii.  286-288  ;  no 
longer  continued  after  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  268-272 ; 
human,  charged  upon  Jews,  ii. 
ii.    296,    iii.    266;    heathen,    in 


Jerusalem  in  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  i.  i.  208. 

Ohaloth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 

Oil,  an  important  product  of  Pales- 
tine, II.  i.  42  ;  good,  e.g.  Regeb  in 
Perea,  i.  i.  304 ;  Gischala  in 
Galilee,  i.  ii.  227  ;  gifts  of,  to  the 
priests,  II.  i.  238  ;  heathen,  for- 
bidden to  Jews,  II.  i.  55,  265. 

Olive  tree,  synagogue  of  the,  ii.  ii. 
74,  248. 

Olophernes,  see  Holofernes. 

Olympiad  era,  i.  ii.  393  ff. 

Olympic  games  patronized  by  Herod, 
I.  i.  439. 

Oniares,  i.  i.  250. 

Onias  I.,  high  priest,  i.  i.  188  ; 
commuuication  to  him  from  the 
Spartans,  i.  i.  250. 

Onias  II.,  high  priest,  i.  i.  188. 

Onias  III.,  high  priest,  i.  i.  188, 
202,  203. 

Onias  IV.,  builder  of  temple  at 
Leontopolis,  i.  i.  226  ;  ii.  ii.  280, 
286-288  ;  see  also  Leontopolis. 

Onias,  Jewish  general  under  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometer,  ii.  ii.  279. 

Onias  the  rain  maker,  i.  i.  317. 

Onkelos,  Targum,  i.  i.  154 ;  date  of 
composition,  i.  i.   156  ;  literature, 

I.  i.  161  ;  =  Aquila,  I.  i.  157  ;  ii. 
iii.  172. 

Onomastica  of  Philo,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  II.  iii.  360,  361. 

Oi^hla,  division  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, I.  ii.  246. 

Oracle,  Sibylline,  see  Sibyllines. 

Ordination  of  judges  and  officers  of 
the  community,  ii.  i.  179  f. ;  of 
priests,  ii.  i.  215. 

Origen,  Hexapla,  ii.  iii.  164  f.  ; 
statements  about  Hebrew  canon, 

II.  i.  308  ;  on  the  additions  to 
Daniel,  li.  iii.  185  ;  on  the  title 
of  First  Maccabees,  ii.  iii.  10  ;  on 
the  Pharisees,  ii.  ii.  21 ;  on  Philo's 
Onomasticon,  ll.  iii.  360  ;  quota- 
tion from  Josephns  about  James, 
I.  ii.  146,  186,  187  ;  on  the  power 
of  Jewish  ethnarchs  in  Palestine, 

I.  ii.  276  f.;  on  cvention  ex  nihilo, 

II.  iii.  214  ;  intercession  of  saints, 
II.  iii.  214  ;  on  the  necessary  lie 
of  Judith,  II.  iii.  35. 
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Oiine,  the  province  or  toparchy  of 

Jerusaleiu,   ii.    i.    157 ;    ii    cpmii 

'lou^xix,  II.  ii.  230. 
Orla,  Talmiulic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Onxles,  King  of  Parthians,  i.  i.  340, 

389. 
Orpheus,  Jewish  verses  ascribed  to, 

II.    iii.    29S-301  ;     according    to 

Artapaims,  a  pupil  of  Moses,  li. 

iii.  200. 
Orthosias,  city,  i.  i.  269  f. 
Osarsiph  =  Moses,  li.  ii.  293,  iii.  250. 
Ossaeans,  ii.  ii.  213. 
O.-suaria,    Jewish,    inscriptions   on 

these,  I.  i.  31. 
Otho,  emperor,  I.  i.  370,  ii.  374. 
Owl  as  bii-d  of  ill  omen,  l.  ii.  1(54. 


Pachath-Moab,  family,  ll.  i.  252. 

Pacorus,   Parthian  prince,  i.  i.  340, 
341,  389. 

Pacorus,  Parthian  cup-bearer,  L  L 
389. 

Palaces  in  Jerusalem  : 

Palace  of  Hasmoneans,  i.  ii.  197  ; 
of  Herod,  I.  i.  408,  433,  440  ; 
ii.  4,  48,  211,  247;  of  high 
priest  Ananias,  King  Agrippa, 
and  Berenice,  i.  ii.  211,  199  ; 
of  Helena,  Monobazus,  and 
Grapte,  ii.  ii.  310. 

Palestine  : 

The  name  na>.«/jr/*>i  2i/ei'«,  II. 
ii.  193 ;  literature  on  geography 
of,  I.  i.  16-20  ;  maps  and  atlases, 
L  i.  19  f.  ;  coins,  l.  i.  25-28  ; 
inscriptions,  i.  i.  31-34  ;  politi- 
cal relations  and  spread  of 
Jewish  population  in  beginning 
of  MacciiU-an  age,  i.  i.  186-192; 
political  condition  in  time  of 
lioman  procurators,  i.  ii.  43-79; 
lomp.  also  on  Palestine  as 
Roman  province,  "Judea;" 
fMipulatiou  of,  in  time  of  Christ, 
II.  i.  1-7;  boundaries  according 
to  views  of  Rabbis,  i.  ii.  10  f.  ; 
we  also  Galilee,  Idumca,  Judea, 
Perea,  Samaria. 

Palaestina   tertia,  with  Petra  afi  its 
capital,  I.  ii.  362. 


Palermo,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL 

242. 
Palilia,  Roman  festival,  I.  ii.  393. 
Pallas,  wife  of  Hei-od,  I.  ii.  20. 
Pallas,  favourite  of  Claudius,  L  iu 

175,  183,  184. 
Palm,  see  Date  Palm. 
Palma,  see  Cornelius. 
Palmyra,  inscriptions,  T.  i.   30,  31  ; 

customs  tariff  in  time  of  Hadrian, 

L  ii.  67,  70  ;  Jewish  inscription 

with  beginning  of  Shema,  eJ.  by 

Landauer,  I.  i.  31  ;  calendar,  I.  ii. 

373. 
Pamphvlia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii. 

ii.  221,  222. 
Pan,  worsh  ip  of,  in  Caesarea  Philippi, 

n.  i.  21,  132  f. 
ni»£/o»,  I.  i.  196  ;  II.  i.  21,  132,134. 
Panemos,  see  Months, 
Pani;is,  district  of  oountrv,  ii.  i.  132  ; 

I.  i.  453,  il  12,  333. 
Panias,  city,  li.  i.   132-135  ;    i.  ii. 

14  ;  see  also  Caesarea  Phili]ipi. 
Pantikapaion  in  the  Crimea,  Jewish 

inscriptions  there,  ii.  ii.  58,  69, 

226. 
Papias,  Rabbi,  I.  ii.  370. 
Papias'  etatements  about  the  mil- 
lennium derived  from  Apocalypse 

of  Baruch,  ii.  iii.  91. 
Papias  not  translated  by  Jerome,  i. 

i.  99. 
Papiscus  and  Jason,  dialogue,  i.  L 

70-72. 
Pappus,  general  under  Antigonus, 

I.  i.  396. 

Pappus,  a  Jew  in  Laodicea,  i.  ii. 

286. 
Papyrus  Parisiensis,  n.    68  on   the 

Jews,  I.  i.  72  f. 
Para,  Talmud ic  tract,  I.  i.  125. 
Paradise,  ii.  ii.  183. 
Paragaudion,  II.  i.  44. 
Paralipomena  of  Jeremiah,  li.  iii. 

92. 
Pareshioth,  II.  ii.  80. 
Pareosh,  family,  ii.  i.  252. 
Paros,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  ii. 

232,  258. 
Parseeism,  influence  of,  on  Judaism, 

II.  i.  350;  influence  of,  on  Es.'«enes, 
II.  ii.  216  ;  in  the  West,  ll.  ii.  302. 

Parties,  Jewish  religious,  see  Chasi- 
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dees,  Essenea,  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  Sicarii,  Zealots. 
Paithia,  Jews  residing  in,  ii.  ii.  221, 

222. 
Parthians,  literature  on  the  history 
of,  I.  ii.  3.5 ;  campaign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  against,  i.  i.  214  ;  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  i.  i.  268  f. ;  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  i.  i.  279  ;  cam- 
paign of  Crassus,  i.  i.  332  ;  raids 
upon  Syria  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  i. 
333,  340,  389-395  ;  campaigns  of 
Antony  against,  i.   i.  340,  402  ; 
described    by   Dellius,   i.   i.   53 ; 
later  relations  with  Romans,  i.  i. 
354  f.,   ii.   33  ;    wars   of    Trajan 
against,  i.  ii.  281  f.;  the  Arsacidae 
call   themselves    fi>i'Ai'A?.ri-yi:,  I-    i. 
292  ;  used  the  Greek  calendar,  I. 
ii.  371. 
Passover  to  be  eaten  only  by  those 
who  are  clean,  n.  ii.  322  ;  pre- 
scriptions about,   in  tiagic  poet 
Ezekiel,  n.  iii.  227  ;  when  to  be 
celebrated,   according   to   Aristo- 
bulus  and  Anatolius,  ii.  iii.  241  ; 
I.  ii.  370. 
Pater    syna^jogae,    ii.    ii.    252  ;    see 

Abba. 
Paternus,  see  Claudius  Patemus. 
Patrae,  Jewish  inscription  there,  ii. 

ii.  232. 
Patriarch,  highest  official  over  the 
Jews  in  the   days    of    the  later 
Roman  empire,  n.  ii.  270  ;    see 
also  Ethnarch. 
Patriarchs,  treatment  of  their  liis- 
torv,  see  especially  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, Testam.  XII.  Fair.,  and  the 
Hellenistic     writers     Demetrius, 
Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  etc.,  also 
Philo  and  Josephus ;  on  TesUim. 
XII.  Pair.,  see  Testaments. 
Patripassian  Christoloav  in  Te-^tavi. 
XII.  Pair.,  II.  iii.  118  ;  in  Book- 
of  Baruch,  n.  iii.  193. 
Paul    the    Apostle,    literature    on 
chronology  of  his  life,  i.  i.  23  : 
home    in     Cilicia,    see    Cilicia  ; 
cKr.-jo-^oio^.,  n.  i.  44  ;  his  Roman 
citizenship,  n.  ii.  277  ;  made  use 
of  Greek  Bible,  ll.  ii.  285  ;  used 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii. 
234  ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii. 


IL  262  ;  flies  from  Damascus,  ii. 
i.  66,  98  ;  I.  ii.  354,  357  ;  scourged 
five  times  by  the  Jews,  n.  ii  262  ; 
imprisonment  of,  L  ii.  55  ;  trial 
of,  I.  ii.  59,  74;  n.  ii.  278;  history 
and  chronology  of  his  imprison- 
ment, I.  ii.  181-185  ;  meeting 
with  A.L^rippa  and  Berenice,  i.  ii. 
198  ;  Gen.  xlix.  27  applied  to  him 
by  the  Church  Fathers  and  bv  the 
Te.'^am.  XII.  Pair.,  ii.  iii.  119,'  123. 

Pea,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  121. 

Pekiin,  place  so  named,  li.  i.  371. 

Pella  =  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  IL 
i.  114. 

Pella  in  Decapolis,  n.  L  11.3-115  ; 

I.  i.  196,  304,  307,  319,  320,  323  ; 
belonging'  to  Decapolis,  ii.  i.  95, 
115  ;  era  and  coins,  n.  i.  115  ; 
wrongly  named  among  toparchies 
of  Juciea,  n.  i.  157 ;  flight  of 
Christians  thither,!,  ii.  230;  home 
of  Aristo,  I.  i.  69  f. 

Peloponnesus,  Jews  residing  there, 

II.  ii.  222  ;  see  also  Sparta. 
Pelusian  Unen,  ll.  i.  43. 
Pentecost,   difference  in  reckoning 

between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
n.  ii.  37. 
Perea,  east  of  Jordan,  mainly  non- 
Jewish  in  population  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Maccabean  age, 
I.  i.  192  ;    Medaha  conquered  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  l.   i.  279  ;    con- 
quests of  Alexander  Jannaus,  i.  i. 
297,  301,  304,  306;  Macharus  in 
possession  of  Jews  since  time  of 
Alexander    Jannaus,   i.   ii    251  : 
comp.  I.  i  372;  Amathus,  site  of 
a   Jewish   Sanhedrim,  i.  i    373; 
Pheroras,  brother  of  Herod,  te- 
trarch  of  Perea,  I.  i   409,  453; 
Callirrhoe  visited  by  Herod,  L  i. 
463  ;    extent  and  population  in 
first  Christian  century,  n.  i  2-4; 
ou  the  boundary  to  the  East,  i.  i. 
304  ;   see  also  Ragaba  ;  also  Ra- 
gaba  Zia,  ii.  i  121  ;  frontier  strife 
of  Jews  of  Perea  ^^ith  the  Phila- 
delphians,  i.  ii   167  ;    Vespasian 
subdues  Perea,  I.  ii.  231  ;  see  also 
Ammonites,  GUead,  Moabites. 
Perek  schalom,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i 
144. 
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Pergannim,  Jews  resi<ling  there,  ii. 
ii.  221,  2G2;  add  to  this:  Josephus, 
Aniiq.  xiv.  10.  22  ;  alleged  rela- 
tion.sl)ip  of  Jews  and  Pergameiies, 

I.  i.  251. 
Pericopes,  ii.  ii.  79-81. 
Peripatetics,  see  Aristotle. 
J'eriplus  viaris  Erijthraci,  I.  ii.  359; 

II.  1.  37,  44. 
Peritios,  see  Months. 
Persephone,  worsliip  of,  in  Ga^a,  ii. 

i.  12;  in  Ptoleniais,  ii.  i.  18. 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  in  Jopjia, 

II.  i.  15. 
Perseus  on  coins  of  Ptoleniais,  ii.  i. 

18. 
Persian  influence  upon  Judaism  and 

on  the  West,  sec  Parseeism. 
Persius,  satirist,  on  the  Jews,  il.  ii. 

306. 
Pesachini,  Talniudio  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Pesikta,  i.  i.  149;  rahbatlii,  i.  i.  150; 

sutarta,  l.  i.  151  ;  new,  i.  i.  151. 
Peter  the  Apostle,  I.  ii.  IGO;  Petri  et 

Pauli  praedicatio,  II.  iii.  294. 
Peter,  freednian,  i.  ii.  152. 
Petia  (the    old    Selah),    capital   of 

Nabateans,  l.  i.  316,  ii.  350  ;  era  of 

A.D.  106,  I.  ii.  361  ;  culled  'Aofuctv/} 

TLiTpx,  I.  ii.  296;  capital  of  Falaes- 

tina  tertia,  I.  ii.  362  ;  kings  of,  see 

Nabatean-Kings 
PetTOnins,  governor  of  Egypt,  I.  i. 

407,  408. 
Petronius,  P.,  governor  of  Svria,  i. 

i.  385  f.;  ii.  75,  99-103,  157. 
Plialn,   high  priestly   faniilv,  ii.  i. 

197,  204. 
Pliaena,  village  in  Trachonitis,  i.  ii. 

11;  II.  i.  156. 
Pliannias,  son  of  Samuel,  high  priest, 

II.  i.  202 ;  I.  ii.  228. 
Pharaton,  i)lace  so  named,  i.  i.  236. 
Pharethothes,  king  of  Egvpt,  li.  iii. 

206. 
Pharisees,  n.  ii.  1-43  ;  *  exjdanalion 

of  the  name,  li.  ii.  19  ;  testimony 

of  J()so])lnis,  II.  ii.  2-5  ;  testimony 

of  the  Mishna,  ii.  ii.  5-9  ;  attitiule 

toward    the    law,    ii.    ii.    10-12  ; 

diiri'rences  in  their  views  of  the 

law  from  those  of  the  Sadducees, 

II.  ii.  34-38  ;  their  dogmatics,  ii. 

ii.   12-17;    were  Stoics,    ii.  ii.  5, 


15  ;  their  politics,  ll.  ii.  17  f.  ; 
constituted  an  exclusive  party 
within  the  Jewi.sh  community, 
II.  ii.  19-26;  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws  of  purity,  ii.  ii.  19-26  ;  esti- 
mate of  in  Assiimptio  Mosi.t,  ii. 
iii.  76,  80  ;  history  of  the,  ii.  ii. 
25-28  ;  John  Hyrcanus  abolishes 
the  ordinances  of  the,  i.  i.  286- 
289  ;  Alexandra  introduces  them 
again,  i.  i.  309  ;  had  among  the 
people  more  M-eiglit  than  Saddu- 
cees, II.  ii.  28,  42  ;  had  seats  in 
the  great  Sanhedrim,  ii.  i.  174. 

Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  i.  i. 
335. 

Pharnapates,  Parthian  general,  i.  i. 
341. 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  i.  i.  335,  376. 

Phasael,  brother  of  Herod,  i.  i.  383- 
391. 

Phasael,  son  of  Herod,  i.  ii.  20. 

Phasael,  tower  on  palace  of  Herod, 

I.  ii.  211,  247. 

Phasaelis,   city   in   Palestine    il.  i. 

131,  132;  I.  i.  435,  ii.  7. 
Pliasulis   in    Lycia,   Jews    residing 

there,  II.  ii.  221. 
Plieroras,   brother   of   Herod,    i.    i. 

409,    415,    458,  462  ;   tetrarch  of 

Perea,  i.  i.  409-453. 
Phiala,   the   rejnited   source  of  the 

Jordan,  i.  ii.  14. 
Philadelphia  in  Palestine,  ii.  i.  119- 

121;  I.  i.  197,  ii.  167;   belonged 

to  Decapolis,   ii.   i.  95  ;  era  and 

coins,  II.  i.  120  ;   worship  there, 

II.  i.  20  ;  games,  ii.  i.  25,  28. 
Plnlemon,    comic     poet,    spurious 

verses  ascribed   to,   ii.   iii.   298- 

301. 
Philip,    son    of    Antiochus    VIII., 

king  of  Syria,  i.  i.  182  f. 
Philij),  s(m  of  preceding,  I.  i.  183. 
Philip,  Syrian  general,  i.  i.  222,  224, 

226. 
Philip,  son  of  Herod,  tetrarch,  i.  i. 

416,  456,  464  ;  ii.  2,  6  f.  ;  reign,  i. 

ii.  10-16,*  335  ;  cities  founded  bv, 

I.  ii.  14  ;  II.  i.  132-136  ;  coins,  i. 

ii.  15  ;  was  not  liusband  of  Hero- 

dias,  I.  ii.  22  ;  married  Salome,  i. 

ii.  15  ;  date  of  liis  marriage,  i.  ii. 

28. 
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Philip,  officer  of  Agrippa  II.,  i.  ii. 

200,  211. 
Philippi,  battle  of,  i.  i.  339,  387. 
Philippus,  Marcius,  see  Marcius. 
Philo  the    Epic   poet  =  Philo   the 

elder,  ii.  iii.  197,  222-224. 
Philo    the  Jewish  philosopher,   ii. 

iii.  321-381  ;*  life,  ii.  iii.  322  f.; 

I.  ii.  96  ;    Greek  culture,  ii.   iii. 

363  ;  Jewish  learning,  ii.  iii.  365  ; 

historical  writings, II.  iii.  219-221 ; 

philosophical     waitings,     il.     iii. 

243   f.  ;    reports  concerning    the 

Essenes,  ll.  ii.  192  f.  ;  editions  of 

his  v.-orks,  ii.  iii.  323-326. 
His  Writings  in  detail : — 

(1)  Z)7T^^«.T«  x,cil  "hvasn;  (cata- 
chetical  explanation  of  the 
Pentateuch),  ii.  iii.  327-329. 

(2)  Allegorical  commentaries  on 
.select  portions  of  Genesis,  ii. 
iii.  329-338. 

(3)  Systematic  exposition  of 
the  Mosaic  law  {i.e.  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Penta- 
teuch), II.  iii.  338-347. 

(4)  Life  of  Moses,  ii.  iii.  348. 

(5)  Quod  omnis  jjrohus  liber,  ll. 
iii.  349. 

(6)  On  the  persecutors  of  the 
Jews  (Sejanus,  Flaccus,  Cal- 
igula), II.  iii.  349-354. 

(7)  I)e  providentia,  ll.  iii.  354. 

(8)  Alexander  s.  de  ratione 
animalium,  II.  iii.  355. 

(9)  Hypothetica,  ii.  iii.  355. 

(10)  Apologia  pro  Judaeis,  II. 
iii.  356. 

(11)  Lost  treatises,  ii.  iii.  356, 
357. 

(12)  Non-genuine  works : — 
(a)  De   vita   contemplativa, 

II.  iii.  357. 
(5)  De     incorrupfibilitate 
mundi,  ii.  iii.  359. 

(c)  De  mundo,  ll.  iii.  35.9.' 

(d)  De  Saw/psone  et  Jona, 
II.  iii.  360. 

(e)  Tnterpretatio  Hebrai- 
coruvi  noniinum,  il  iii. 
360. 

(/)  Breviarium  temporum, 
I.  i.  189  ;  II.  iii.  361. 
(13)    Wisdom      of       Solomon 


ascribed    to     Philo,    ii.    iii. 
234. 
His  Doctrine  : — 

His  general  standpoint,  ii.  iii. 
363  f.  ;  ethical  interest  pre- 
dominant, II.  iii.  330  ;  theory 
of  Scripture  (Canon,  allegori- 
cal exegesis),  ii.  iii.  366,  367  ; 
Jewish  standpoint,  ii.  iii.  367- 
369  ;  Messianic  Hope,  ii.  ii. 
146-148,  iii.  369;  doctrine  of 
God,  II.  iii.  369  f.  ;  of  inter- 
mediate beings,  ii.  iii.  371- 

373  ;    of  the   Logos,   ii.   iii. 

374  f. ;  of  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  world,  II.  iii. 

376  f.  ;  anthropology,  n.  iii. 

377  ;  ethics,  ii.  iii.  378-381. 
Philo  B>*lius,  writing  of,  on   the 

JeAvs,  I.  i.  74  ;  ii.  iii.  304. 
Philocrates,    brother    of    Aristeas, 

II.  iii.  307, 
Philodemus  of  Gadara,  philosopher, 

II.  i.  29,  103. 
Philosophers,  Greek,  who  belonged 

to  Palestine,  ii.  i.  28  f. 
Philosophy  : — 

(a)  Palestinian- Jewish    or 
Gnomic  wisdom,  ii.  iii.  23- 
32. 
(6)  Hellenistic  -  Jewish,  ii.  iii. 

228-248,  321-381. 
(c)  Greek,  its  influence  on  the 
Jewish,  see  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Pythagoras,Stoics.  The  Greek 
philosophers  derived  their 
wisdom  from  Moses,  ii.  iii. 
239-241,  265,  368. 
Philostephanus,    Egyptian  general, 

I.  i.  296. 
Philoteria,   town    on  the   Lake   of 

Gennesaret,  i.  i.  196,  306. 
Phineesos,  see  Phannias. 
Phineus,  worship  of,  in  Joppa,  ii.  i. 

15. 
Phocvlides,    didactic    poet,    II.    iii. 

313-316. 
Phoenicia  as  taxation  district  during 
the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  i.  i. 
190  ;  trade  of,  ii.  i.  37  ;  minting 
of  coins  in,  ii.  i.  40 ;  see  also 
coins,  Tyre,  Sidon. 
Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  i. 
i.  269. 
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riirvj,'ia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

•2-2-2  ;  Jewish  colonists  i)laced  there 

by  Antiochus   the   Great,   ii.   ii. 

226  ;  see  also  Apamea,  LaoJicea. 
Phylacteries,  II.  ii.  113. 
Pi  kite,  see  Pontius  Pilate. 
Pilgrimages  of  Jews  to  Jerusalem, 

II.  ii.  51,  290  ;  numbers  of,  going 

to  the  feast,  il.  ii.  290. 
Piiichas,  high  priest,  see  Phannias. 
Pinchas,  chief  custodier  of  the  robes, 

II.  i.  268. 
Piiathon,     place     so     named,    see 

Pharaton. 
Pirke    Aboth,    or    simply    Aboth, 

tract  of  Mishna,  i.  i.  124  ;  ii.  iii. 

30.* 
Pirke  de-Pabbi  Elieser,  I.  i.  151. 
Piso,  legate  of  Pom])ey,  l.i.  321. 
Piso,  L.,  prat'/i'dus  urfn,  died  A.D.  32, 

I.  i.  3G0-362,  ii.  15,3. 

Piso,  another  prarfedus  iirhi  about 

A.D.  36,  I.  i.  361  f.,  ii.  153. 
Piso,  see  Calpurnius. 
Pitholaus,  I.  i.  375. 
Placidus,  I.  i.  220,  231. 
Plancus,  see  Munacius. 
Plato,  influence  of  his  philosophy 

on  the  Jewish,  ii.  iii.  233  f.,  363  f.'; 

(J/XdJv/^s;  II.    iii.  364  ;  dependent 

on  Moses,  ii.  iii.  240 ;  a  'Muvo?,; 

ecTTiKt^uv,  II.  iii.  319. 
Plato  of  "Gerasa,  ll.  i.  29,  119. 
Pleiades,  I.  i.  275. 
Pliny  the  elder,  had  a  place  in  the 

army  of  Titus  in  the  war  against 

the  Jews,  i.  ii.  236  f. ;  on  Moses 

and  other  magicians,  ii.  iii.  150  ; 

on  the  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  192,  193  f. 
Plough  used  at  the  founding  and  at 

the  overthrow  of   a  citv,   i.    ii. 

.308. 
Plutarch,  life  and  works,  i.  i.  112  ; 

on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  295. 
Pluto,  worship  of,  in  Ptolemais,  ii. 

i.  18. 
Poetry,   see    Epic   Poetry,    Psalms, 

Proverbial  Wisdom. 
Polemics,  heathen,  against  the  Jews, 

II.  ii.  291-297,  iii.  249-262; 
Jewish,  against  the  heathen,  ii. 
iii.  262-270. 

Polemon  of  Cilicia,  I.  ii.  195,  197  ; 
II.  ii.  308  f. 


Polemon  of  Pontus,  I.  ii.  159. 

Polio,  a  Pharisee,  ii.  i.  358 ;  i.  i.  419, 
444. 

Police,  see  Temple  Police. 

Pollio,  see  Asinius. 

Polybius,  life  and  works,  i.  i.  Ill  ; 
his  character  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  i.  i.  199  f. 

Polygamy  permitted  among  the 
.Jews,  I.  i.  455. 

Pomaeriura  of  the  city  of  Rome,  ii. 
ii.  248. 

Pompeius  Sextus,  I.  i.  343. 

Pompeius  Falco,  governor  of  Judea, 
I.  ii.  260. 

Pompeius,  Longinus,  governor  of 
Judea,  I.  ii.  259. 

Pompeius  Trogus,  see  Justin. 

Pompey  makes  Syria  a  Roman 
province,  i.  i.  184,  328  ;  frees  the 
frontiers  of  Palestine  from  Jewish 
rule,  I.  i.  323  ;  II.  i.  61  ;  nou.Tr,ius 
Tctlocoii;,  II.  i.  102  ;  era  of,  see 
Era  ;  subdues  the  Jews,  i.  i.  317- 
325  ;  carries  Jews  away  to  Rome, 
I.  i.  324  ;  II.  ii.  234  ;  mentioned 
in  Psalms  of  Solomon,  il.  iii.  20  f. ; 
secures  power  in  Rome,  Trium- 
virate and  civil  wars,  i.  i.  328-335 ; 
death,  i.  i.  376. 

Pom])onius,  L.  Flaccus,  governor  of 
Syria,  i.  i.  361-364,  ii.  153. 

Pondinn,  see  Dupondius. 

Pontius  Pilate,  i.  ii.  20,  30,  78,  81- 
86  ;  *  period  of  office,  l.  ii.  81  f.  ; 
character,  i.  ii.  83 ;  acqueducts, 
I.  ii.  84  f.  ;  death  according  to 
Christian  legends,  i.  ii.  86. 

Pontus,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

95)1     90.-)    90g 

^WA,      ^A.^,      ^-\J. 

Pontus  Polemoniacus,  see  Polemon. 
Popilius  Laenas,  i.  i.  205. 
Popjiaea,  Empress,  i.  i.  78,  ii.  183, 

190,  197;  II.  ii.  238,  308. 
Population  of  Palestine  in  time  of 

Christ,  II.  i.  1-8. 
Porcius  Festus,  procurator,  I.  ii.  183- 

187,  196. 
Porphyry  on    the    history   of   the 

Sele'ucidae,   I.   i.    170  f .  ;   on  the 

Essenes,    ii.     ii.     201  ;    on    the 

Egyptian  priests,  ii.  iii.  255. 
Porto,   near    Rome,   Jews  residing 

there,  ii.  ii.  240. 
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Poseidon,  worship  in  Ascalon,  ii.  i. 
14  ;  in  Caesarea,  ir.  i.  17. 

Posidonius,  historian,  I.  i.  47-50 ; 
against  the  Jews,  ii.  iii.  262. 

Potestas  gladii,  I.  ii.  57. 

Predestination,  see  Providence. 

Praedicatio  Petri  et  Pauli,  II.  iii. 
294. 

Pracfedus  as  title,  i.  ii.  45  f. 

Praeses  as  title,  I.  ii.  46. 

Praetorian  rank  of  Roman  vassal 
kings,  I.  i.  450,  ii.  153,  203,  342. 

Pretorium  at  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  48  ; 
see  also  Palaces. 

Prayer,  casuistical  revolutions  re- 
garding, II.  ii.  115-118  ;  washing 
of  hands  before,  ii.  ii.  70,  Index 
vol.  p.  93 ;  not  necessarily  in 
Hebrew,  ii.  i.  10,  ii.  284 ;  straps 
(Tephillin,  Phylacteries),  li.  ii. 
113  ;  standing  at,  and  looking  to 
Jerusalem,  ii.  ii.  78  ;  looking  not 
to  sun,  but  to  temple,  ii.  ii.  214  ; 
spitting  not  in  front  or  to  the 
right  during  prayer,  ii.  ii.  211  ; 
the  three  hours  of  prayer,  ii.  i. 
290 ;  Shema  (for  morning  and 
evening),  see  Shema  ;  Shemoneh 
Esreh,  thrice  a  day,  see  Shemoneh  ; 
at  table,  ii.  ii.  17  ;  in  synagogue, 
II.  ii.  78  ;  see  also  Musaph-prayer ; 
public  prayer  in  open  places, 
siiecially  on  sea-shore,  ii.  ii.  72  ; 
prayer  and  offerings  for  heathen 
rulers,  i.  ii.  76  f. ;  ii.  i.  302  f.,  iii. 
191  ;  Onias'  wonderful  power  in, 

I.  i.  316  ;  of  deceased  saints  for 
the  people,  ii.  iii.  214. 

Prayer  of  Azariah  and  song  of  the 
Three  Youths  in  the  furnace,  ii. 
iii.  183  f. 

Prayer  of  Joseph, apocryphal  writing, 

II.  iii.  127-129. 

Prayer  of  Manasseh,  ii.  iii.  188. 
Preaching  in  the  synagogues,  ii.  ii. 

82. 
Precepts  of  Noah,  ii.  ii.  318. 
Pre-existence  of  the  Messiah,  ii.  ii. 

161  ;    of   the    soul   according   to 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii.  2.33  f. ; 

according  to   Philo,  ii.  iii.  377  ; 

according  to  the  Essenes,  ii.  ii. 

205  ;  of  the  law  according  to  Book 

of  Jubilees,  ii.  iii.  137. 


Presbyters,  see  Elders. 
Priests,  the  Jewish  generally,  xi.  i. 
207-305. 

(1)  The  priesthood  as  a  distinct 
order,  ii.  i.  207-229  ;  pedi- 
grees, II.  i.  210 ;  marriages, 
II.  i.  210-213  ;  purity,  li.  i. 
213  f. ;  freedom  from  physical 
defect,  II.  i.  214  f. ;  age  for  be- 
ginning service,  IT.  i.  214  f.  ; 
consecration,  il.  i.  215  ; 
twenty-four  courses,  ii.  i.  216- 
221;  heads  of  these,  il.  i.  221. 

(2)  Emoluments,  ii.  i.  230-254  ; 
gifts  from  the  offerings,  ii.  i. 
2.30  f.  ;  from  first-fruits  of  tlie 
field,  II.  i.  235,  236  ;  from  the 
ea(iiificial  victims,  ii.  i.  237- 
245 ;  first-born  of  man,  ii.  i. 
243  ;  revenues  from  general 
offerings,  ii.  i.  245  f.  ;  gifts 
for  maintenance  of  worship, 
II.  i.  249-254. 

(3)  The  various  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  li.  i.  254-273  ; 
the  high  priest,  il.  i.  254  f.  ; 
see  also  article  High  Priest ; 
captain  of  the  temple  (Segan), 
II.  i.  257-259  ;  treasurers,  ii. 
i.  260-264  ;  temple-police,  ii. 
i.  264-268  ;  officials  conduct- 
ing the  worship,  ii.i.  268-273. 

(4)  The  daily  service,  ii.  i.  27.3- 
299  ;  the  several  courses  re- 
lieve one  another,  ii.  i.  273  f. ; 
official  robes  for  service,  ir. 

I.  276  f. ;  these  remained  iu 
temple,  ii.  i.  260,  268  ;  use 
of  wine  forbidden  during 
jieriod  of  service,  ii.  i.  278  ; 
washings,  II.  i.  278  ;  priest's 
benediction   in   the    temple, 

II.  i.  296,  ii.  82  ;  in  the  syna- 
gogue, II.  ii.  82  ;  could  be 
uttered  only  in  Hebrew,  ii. 
i.  10,  ii.  284. 

(5)  Other  details : 

Their  political  attitude,  i.  i. 
188  ;  II.  i.  165,  171  (the  Upi7; 
as  third  category  along  witli 
uox'-P-'^S  ^T^^  yepovaix);  posi- 
tion in  Sanhedrim,  ii.  i.  174- 
184 ;  distinguished  priests 
constituted  the  Jewish  aris- 
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tocracy,  ir.    ii.    41-43 ;   pre- 
cedence generally,  ii.  iii.  1  ; 
precedence  over   princes  ac- 
cording to  Testam.  XII.  Pair., 
II.    iii.    119;   cViief  place  in 
synagogue  services,  ii.  ii.  79  ; 
relations  with  the  scribes,  ii. 
i.  208,  230,  313,  321  ;  posi- 
tion after  (k'struction  of  the 
temple,  i.  ii.  271-273  ;  priests 
in  temple  at  LeontopoliS?,  ii. 
ii.  288  ;  pi'iests  of  the  Essenes, 
II.  ii.  203. 
Priests,  Egyptian,  ll.  iii.  249. 
I'rivileges  of  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  263  f. 
J'ro  praetore,  see  Lefjatus  Aurjusti. 
J'rocoTisuleit  =  Governors     of      the 

Senatorial  provinces,  i.  i.  347  f. 
Procurator  as  title  of   Governor  of 
Equestrian  rank,  i.  ii.  45  ;  had  the 
jus  (jladii,  I.  ii.  4G  ;  finance,  I.  ii. 
46,  G9,  118  f. 
Procuratores  ad  census  accipiendos,  i. 

ii.  118  f.,  140. 
Piocurators  of  Judea,  legal  position 
during  the  term  of  office,  i.  ii. 
44-79  ;  subordinate  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  i.  ii.  46  f.  ;  residence 
of,  I.  ii.  48  ;  military  command, 
I.  ii.  49-57  ;  anthovity,  jus  gladii, 
I.  ii,  57-65  ;  finance  administra- 
tion, I.  ii.  -65-71  ;  history  of  the, 

I.  ii.  79-105,  166-191  ;  coins,  I. 
ii.  77. 

Troducis  of  Palestine,  ii.  i.  41  f. 

rr()])aganda,  Jewish,  ii.  iii.  262-270. 

l'roi)hets,  the  nature  of  their  work 
according  to  Pliilo,  ii.  iii.  366  f.  ; 
ecstasy  of,  ii.  iii.  380  ;  Cleodemus 
or  Malchus  6  zrpoXyiTYig,  ii.  iii. 
209  ;  Tlu'udas,  tboCP-Jityi;  h.iyiv 
iivxi,  I.  ii.  168  ;  Josephus  as  a 
pioidiet,  I.  i.  79,  ii.  223  ;  the 
Egyptian   xoo^ljjrir};   ihui  'Kiyuv,  I. 

ii.  180 ;  gift  prophetic  among 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  204  ;  pseudejii- 
graphs  ])ro])hetic,  ll.  iii.  44-133  ; 
TTpoXiiTeci  among  Egyptian  priests, 

II.  iii.  255. 
Prosbol,  II.  i.  32,  362  f. 
Proselytes,  ii.  ii.  291-327  ;  literature 

about  them,  ii.  ii.  304  f.  ;  great 
number  and  wide  B})read,  ii.  ii. 
304-311  ;    various   grades,  ii.    ii. 


311-319;  designations  (^o/ioifitvoi, 
aii'jui'j'it,  gerim,  ^oo9-^>vt/Toi,  ll.  ii. 
315  ;  of  the  gate,  and  of  righteous- 
ness, II.  ii.  316-319  ;  rites  of  in- 
itiation and  admission,  ii.  ii.  319- 
324  ;  baptism  of,  ii.  ii.  321-324  ; 
obligations  and  rights  of,  ir.  ii. 
324^327. 

Proseuche  =  Synagogue,  II.  ii.  68-73. 

Proverbial  wisdom,  ii.  iii.  23-32. 

Providence,  doctrine  of  among  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  ii.  ii.  13-17  ; 
among  the  Essenes,  li.  ii.  202  ; 
in  ])seu<lo-Orpheus,  II.  iii.  298  ;  in 
Philo  de  provideiitia,  II.  iii.  354  f. 

Provinces,  Roman,  enactments  of 
Augustus  regarding  the,  i.  i.  347, 
ii.  45  ;  literature  on  constitution 
of  the,  I.  i.  327,  ii.  45. 

Provocatio,  Roman,  li.  ii.  278. 

Psalms:  the  seven-week  Psalms,  ii. 
i.  291  ;  of  the  Maccabean  age,  il. 
iii.  15-17 ;  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii. 
17-23. 

Psalter,  stringed  instrument,  ii.  i. 
272. 

Psammeticus,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  ii. 
227. 

Pseudo  -  Jonathan,  Targum,  .«ee 
Jonathan. 

Pseudonymous  literature,  see  Litera- 
ture. 

Psychologyof  the  Pharisees,  II.  ii.  13; 
of  the  Essenes,  II.  i.  205  ;  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii.  233  f.; 
of  Philo,  II.  iii.  377  f.  ;  see  also 
Intermediate  State,  Resurrection. 

Ptolemais  =  Akko,  Ake,  city,  i.  i.  ; 
II.  i.  90-94;  '  Avrtozii;  if  IlToXf- 
/u^icili,  II.  i.  92  ;  eras  of,  ii.  i.  91, 
94  ;  coins,  ii.  i.  91,  93,  94  ;  wor- 
.ship,  II.  i.  18  ;  birth  of  Aphro- 
dite at,  II.  i.  18  ;  gymnasium,  ii. 
i.  27  ;  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  i. 
94. 

Ptolemy  I.  Lagus,  ii.  ii.  228. 

Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  takes  per- 
manent possession  of  Palestine, 
II.  i.  59  ;  cities  founded  by,  in 
Palestine,  see  Philadelphia,  ii.  i. 
119  ;  Philoteria,  i.  i.  196  ;  Ptole- 
mais, II.  i.  91  f.  ;  causes  Penta- 
teuch to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
II.  iii.  160,  306. 
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Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  ii.  i.^  00  ; 

sacritlces  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  301. 

Ptolemv  IV.  Philopater,  ii.  ii.  257, 

iii.  216. 

Ptolemy  V.  Epiplianes,  ii.  i.  60. 

Ptolemv  VI.  Philometor  interferes 

in  Syrian  affairs,  I.  i.   240,  242, 

244 ;    his   death,    I.    i.  245  ;    had 

Jewish  generals,  ii.  ii.  279  ;  allows 

building    of    Jewish    temple    at 

Leontopolis,  li.   ii.   286  ;   Aristo- 

hulus  dedicates  to  him  his  book 

on  the  Mosaic  law,  ii.  iii.  237. 

Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon.  i.  i.  280  ;  ii. 

ii.  256,  iii.  26,  217,  280. 
Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathurus,  i.  i,  284, 

296,  297  ;  ii.  i.  93. 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  i.  i.  331. 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, I.  i.  344. 
Ptolemy,  general  of  Antiochus  Epi- 

phanes,  i.  i.  214. 
Ptolemy,  son-in-law  of  Simon  the 

Maccabee,  i.  i.  271,  275. 
Ptolemy  Mennaus,  ruler  of  Chalcis, 
I.  i.  387,  ii.  328,  329-331  ;  coins, 
I.  ii.  331. 
Ptolemy,    brother     of    Nicolas    of 

Damascus,  i.  i.  441. 
Ptolemv,  finance  minister  of  Herod, 

I.  i.  441. 

Ptolemy,  author  of  a  work  'Trspl 
'UpuOov  (probably  =  Ptolemy  of 
Ascalon),  i.  i.  57,  58. 

Ptolemy   of  Ascalon,   grammarian, 

II.  i.  28  ;  probably  author  of  -Trspi 
'llpalov,  I.  i.  57,  58. 

Ptolemy,  Mendesius,  writer,  li.  iii. 

260. 
Publicani,  i.  ii.  67-69. 
Public  schools  among  the  Jews,  ii. 

ii.  47-52. 
Publicans    regarded    as    no   better 

than  robbers,  i.  ii.  71. 
Publicius    Marcellus,    governor    of 

Syria,  i.  ii.  263,  304. 
Purifications  in  heathen    religious 

services,  ii.  ii.  303. 
Purim,  feast  of,  i.  ii.  370. 
Purple  dyeing,  industry  at  Sarepta, 

Caesarea,  Neapolis,  Lydda,  ii.  i. 

41,42. 
Puteoli,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

241  ;  Tvpiot  and  Berytenses  there. 


II.    ii.    2.")3  ;    a    merchant    from 

Ascalon  there,  I.  i.  315  ;  Nabatean 

inscriptions,  i.  ii.  346,  356,  358. 
PytViagoras  borrows  from  Jews  and 

Thracians,  il.  iii.  318  ;  dependent 

on  Moses,  ii.  iii.  240. 
Pythagoreanism,    iniiuence    of,    on 

the   Essenes,   II.   ii.    216  f.  ;     on 

Philo,  II.  iii.  364. 


Q 


Quaclran.%  li.  i.  40. 

Quadratus,   see    Ummidius    Quad- 

ratus. 
Quasten,  see  Zizith. 
Quietus,  see  Lusius  Quietus. 
Quinctilms,  P.  Varus,  i.  i.  351,  462, 

ii.  2,  5  ;  mentioned  in  Assumptto 

Mosis,  II.    iii.    76  ;    Polevios   shel 

Varos,  I.  ii.  5. 
Quirinius,  see  Sulpicius  Quirinius. 


R 


Ral)ba  of  the  Ammonites  =  Phila- 

del])hia,  ii.  i.  119. 
Rabbatamana,  ii.  i.  119. 

Rabbi,  title,  ll.  i.  315  ;  duo  rehhites 
in  Venosa,  ii.  ii.  269. 

Rabbi  =  R.  Judah  ha -Nasi,  see 
Judah. 

Rabbinical  literature,  i.  i.  117-166  ; 
lexicons  and  grammars,  i.  i.  138  f. 

Rabbis,  see  Scribes. 

Rabboth,  Midrashim,  i.  i.  145-153. 

Rabel,  Rabilus,  Arabian  king,  i.  ii. 
360  f.  ;  an  older  king  of  same 
name,  i.  ii.  352. 

Ragaba,  fortress,  i.  i.  304. 

Raguel  in  Book  of  Tobit,  li.  iii.  37  f. 

Rahab,  ii.  i.  344. 

Ramathaim  (Rama)  down  to  B.C. 
145  belonging  to  Samaria,  sub- 
sequently part  of  Judea,  i.  i.  190, 
191,  245  f.  ;  situation  of,  I.  i.  246. 

Rammius,  Martialis,  governor  of 
Egypt,  I.  ii.  282. 

Raphael  in  Book  of  Tobit,  ii.  ni. 
38. 

Raphana  =  Raphon,  city,  il.  i.  105  ; 
belonging  to  Decapolis,  ii.  i.  95. 
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]!;i]ili.ineia  in  Svria,  ll.  i.  lOfi. 

Kaphia,  ir.  i.  (io  f.  ;  i.  i.  2US,  300, 
3:23 ;  coins  and  era,  li.  i.  G7  ; 
worship,  II.  i.  12. 

Itavenna,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
■24-2. 

Reading,  instruction  in,  ii.  ii.  47  f.  ; 
desk  in  synagogue,  ii.  ii.  75  ;  of 
Scripture  in  synagogue  worshij), 
II.  ii.  76,  7!J-8i. 

Rogeb,  I.  i.  305. 

Jie(/es  socii,  legal  standing  of,  i.  i. 
448-451,  ii.  122-127. 

llckcm,  proselytes  living  there,  ii. 
ii.  326 

J.'rlujio  Ikita,  n.  ii.  260,  268. 

lleligions,  heatlien,  in  Palestine,  il. 
i.  11-23;  Oriental  in  the  We.st, 
ii.  300-303;  blending  of,  see 
Syncretism. 

Hdlqaa  rcrhorum  Baruchi,  ii.  iii.  92. 

Ivejientance  as  necessary,  ]irepara- 
tion  for  coming  of  Messiah,  ii.  ii. 
163  ;  for  want  of  it  he  is  still  con- 
cealed, II.  ii.  164. 

Resurrection,  belief  in  doctrine  of, 
among  Pharisees,  ii.  ii.  13 ;  of 
the  righteous,  ii.  ii.  174  ;  general, 
II.  ii.  179-181  ;  see  also  Immor- 
tality. 

Retribution,  doctrine  of,  ii.  ii.  91- 
93,  301  ;  according  to  Philo,  II. 
iii.  347. 

Revelation  according  to  Philo,  ii. 
iii.  366,  368  ;  see  Canon,  Law, 
Prophets,  Scripture. 

Rewards  as  chief  motive  in  Jewish 
legislation,  ii.  ii.  91-93. 

Rhodes,  Jews  residing  in,  ii.  ii. 
221  ;  Apollonius  Melon  residing 
there  writes  against  them,  ii.  iii. 
252  ;  buildings  of  Herod  there,  i. 
i.  437. 

Rinokorura,  i.  i.  306. 

Rome,  Oriental  I'orms  of  worship 
there,  ii.  ii.  301  f.  ;  foreign  reli- 
gions down  to  the  second  Chris- 
tian century  allowed  only  outside 
of  the  pomaerium,  il.  ii.  248,  260  ; 
Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii.  232- 
241  ;  number  of  Jews  there  in 
time  of  Augustus,  ii.  ii.  235  ;  their 
expulsion  in  time  of  Tiberius,  n. 
ii.  235  ;  their  expulsion  in  time 


of  Claudius,  ir.  ii.  237  ;  relation 
of  Jews  with  imperial  court,  ii. 
ii.  238  ;  dwelling  and  burying- 
places  of  Jews,  ll.  ii.  239,  240  ; 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  i.  i.  31- 
34  ;  constitution  of  Jews  in,  ii.  ii. 
246-252  ;  synagogues  of  Jews  in, 
II.  ii.  74,  247,  260,  283 ;  protection 
of  Jews  there  by  Augustus,  ii.  ii. 
260  ;  have  civil  rights  of  fieed- 
men,  II.  ii.  276  ;  Jews  there 
send  gifts  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  ii. 
288  ;  journey  of  four  famous 
scribes  to  Rome,  ll.  i.  370;  "God 
fearing"  (pro'^elytes)  in  Rome,  ii. 
ii.  308  ;  Christians  in,  see  Flavins 
Clemens. 

Roma,   worship   of,   in    connection 
with  that  of  Augustus,  ii.  i.  16. 

Romans,   their    relations   with   the 
Jews  before  Pompey  : 

(a)  Under  Judas,  i.  i.  231. 
(/')  Under  Jonathan,  i.  i.  249. 

(c)  Under  Simon,  i.  i,  266-268; 
II.  ii.  233. 

(d)  Under  John  Hyrcanus,  i.  i. 
277. 

Roman  supremacy  in  Judea  in  the 

time  of  the  Procurators  : 

(a)  The  administration  of  law, 

I.  ii.  43-79. 
(h)  History,  I.  ii.  79-105,  166- 
191. 
Roman  emperor  and  people,  offei'- 

ings  for,  at  temple  of  Jerusalem, 

II.  i.  302. 
Roman  citizens   in   Jerusalem    are 

subject  to  the  temple  law,  i.  ii. 

74 ;  II.  i.  188  f.,  265  f.  ;  see  also 

Heathens. 
Roman  senate,  decrees  of,  and  other 

edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  i.  i. 

90  f.,  109,  266,  277,  378,  388,  ii. 

168  ;  II.  ii.  257  ff.,  275. 
Roman  citizenship  of  Jews,    ii.  ii. 

276-279;    equestrian    rank    of 

Jews,  II.  ii.  281. 
Romati    writers,   their   estimate   of 

Judaism,  ii.  ii.  291-297. 
Romans  understood  by  the  Raljbis 

to  be  meant  by  the  "  Edomites " 

of  the  Bible,  ii.  iii.  99. 
Romulus  =  ArmiIus,  the  Antichrist, 

II.  ii.  165  ;  see  Index  vol.  p.  94. 
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Puisli  l)0tli-din,  II.  i.  184. 

llosli  Hashana,  Taliuudic  tract,  I.  i. 

122. 
Rulinup,  rei^utecl  translator  of  Jose- 

phus,  I.  i.  99  f. 
Rufus,  officer  of  Herod,  i.  ii.  51. 
Rufiis,  see  Annius  Rufus,  Cluvius 

Rufus,  Tineius  Rufus. 
Ruth,  Midrash  on,  i.  i.  148. 
Rutilius  Lupus,  governor  of  Egypt, 

I.  ii.  281  f. 


Sabaoth  as  name  of  God,  ii.  ii.  234. 
.Sabazius,  ii.  ii.  233  f.,  300. 
Sabljath  : 

(1)  Offerings  in  temple,  ii.  i.  291, 
ii.  103  ;  synagogue  services,  II. 
ii.  75-83,  282  ;  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  synagogue,  ii.  ii.  83  ; 
prayer  on,  see  Musapli-prayer 
and  Shemoneh  Esreh  ;  lights 
kindled  on,  ii.  ii.  30G  ;  not  a 
fast  day  as  many  Romans 
wrongly  supposed,  i.  i.  322,  323, 
398  f.  ;  beginning  and  end  of 
l)roclaimed  by  trumpets,  il.  i. 
273,  ii.  75  ;  Habdala,  fornr  of 
prayer  for  close  of,  ii.  ii.  88. 

(2)  Strict  observance  of  Sabbath 
rest,  II.  ii.  96-105 ;  by  the 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  199,  209  ;  evasion 
of  law,  II.  ii.  120-122  ;  no 
court  lield  on  Sabbath,  ii.  ii. 
190;  Jews  not  required  to 
appear  before  heathen  tiil)u- 
nal,  II.  ii.  265  ;  no  battle 
except  in  case  of  need,  ii.  ii. 
105  ;  Jerusalem  taken  on 
Sabbath  by  Pompev,  Heix)d,and 
Titus  (?),  I.  i.  322  f.,  398,  ii. 
244  (Dio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  16, 
xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  7) ;  also  by 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  according  to 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  1,  c. 
Apion,  i.  22  fin. 

(3)  Sabbath  festival  of  Jews  in 
the  Dispersion  protected  by 
magistrates,  ii.  ii.  258  f.,  265, 
28-i 

(4)  Value  and  significance  of  the 
Sabbath   accordiii''  to  Aristo- 


bulus,  II.  iii.  240,  270  ;  accord- 
ing to  Philo,  II.  iii.  269 ;  verses 
of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Linus 
on,  II.  iii.  302. 

(5)  Heathen  opinions  about  the 
Sabbath  festival  (Tacitus,  Ju- 
venal), II.  ii.  295,  iii.  269  f. 

(6)  Observance  of  Sabbath  fes- 
tival forbidden  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  i.  i.  207 ;  alleged 
also  to  have  been  done  by 
Hadrian,  i.  ii.  318. 

Sabbath  dav's  journev,  ii.  ii.  102, 
120-122  flimits  fixed  at  Geser(l), 

I.  i.  261  f. 

Sabbatical  year,  reading  of  Deuter- 
onomy during,  i.  ii.  157  ;  escape 
from  prosecution  for  debt  during, 
set  asi'de  by  Hillel,  ll.  i.  362  f.  ; 
heathen  opinions  about,  II.  ii. 
295  ;  I.  i.  42  ;  historical  witnesses 
for  the,  I.  i.  41-43,  224,  274. 

Sabbe,  a  Sibyl,  ii.  iii.  273. 

Sabim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 

Sabinus  Procurator,  i.  ii.  3,  4,  5. 

Sabinus,  Syrian  soldier,  i.  ii.  242. 

Sacrifices,  see  OH'erings. 

Sacrificial  feasts,  ii.  i.  231,  236, 
240  ;  ijvvhiTrvx  of  Jews  allowed 
by  Caesar,  ii.  ii.  258  ;  of  the 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  200. 

Sadducees,  ii.  ii.  1,  43 ;  explanation 
of  name,  ll.  ii.  31-34  ;  testimony 
of  Josephus,  II.  ii.  2-5  ;  testimony 
of  the  Mishna,  ll.  ii.  5-8;  formed 
the  party  of  the  priestly  aris- 
tocracy, II.  ii.  29-34  ;  attitude 
toward  the  law,  ii.  ii.  34-38  ; 
m  praxi  followed  the  Pharisees, 

II.  ii.  28,  42  ;  detailed  difl'erences 
in  theory  of  law  between  them 
and  Pliarisees,  ii.  ii.  35-38  ;  put 
on  same  level  as  Samaritans,  ii. 
i.  8 ;  scribes  of  i)arly  of,  ii.  i. 
319  f.  ;  their  dogmatics,  ii.  ii. 
38  f.  ;  origin  and  history,  ii.  ii. 
39-43  ;  John  Hyrcanus  on  side 
of,  I.  i.  286-290;  position  in 
the  Sanhedrim  during  the  Roman 
period,  ii.  i.  174 ;  overthrow  of, 
I.  ii.  272. 

Sadduk  =  Zadok,  ii.  ii.  31,  33. 
Sadduk,  Pharisee,  i.  ii.  80  ;  li.  ii.  31, 
32. 
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PafTorine,  see  Si-pplioiis. 

SaL,'an  or  Se^faii,  captain  of  temple, 
ii.  i.  2r)7-L'r)9. 

Siujam,  II.  i.  44. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus,  destroyed  by 
rebel  Jews,  i.  ii.  284 ;  see  Cyprus. 

Salampso,  daughter  of  Herod,  I.  i. 
455. 

Suliua,  see  Ale.xandra. 

Salkliat,  ])lace  so  named,  I.  ii.  13. 

Salome  Alexandra,  see  Alexandra. 

Salome,  sister  of  Herod,  i.  i.  422, 
429,  431,  456,  457,  461,  ii.  7,  9  ; 
first  husband  Joseph,  l.  i.  422  ; 
second  husband  Costobar,  i.  i. 
431  ;  her  daughter  Berenice,  i.  i. 
456 ;  held  certain  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, I.  ii.  7,  II.  i.  62  ;  death,  i. 
ii.  8,  9. 

Salome,  daughter  of  Hcrodias,  wife 
of  tetrarch  Philip,  i.  ii.  15,  22, 
27 ;  afterwards  married  Aristo- 
bulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  i. 
ii.  342. 

Salvidcnus,  governor  of  Judea,  i.  ii. 
259. 

Samaria  =  Sebaste,  cit}',  ii.  i.  123- 
127;*  Alexander  the  Great 
settled  Macedonians  there,  i.  i. 
196  ;  II.  i.  123  ;  destroyed  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  i.  i.  283 ;  de- 
livered by  Pompey,  l.  i.  323  ; 
given  to  Herod,  i.  i.  404,  428  ; 
rebuilt  by  Herod,  l.  i.  434,  II.  i. 
125  ;  era  and  date  of  rebuilding 
by  Herod,  i.  i.  405  f. ;  ii.  i.  125  ; 
coins,  II.  i.  125  ;  worship,  ii.  i. 
22. 

Samaria,  district  of  country,  taxa- 
tion district  in  time  of  Ptolemais, 
I.  i.  190  f.  ;  conrpiest  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  i.  i.  280  ;  further  his- 
tory, see  Samaria  (city)  and 
Samaritans. 

Samaritan,  uoum',  Ephiaim,  Lyilda, 
and  liaiiiatiiaim  joined  to  Judea 
in  B.C.  145,  I.  i.  190,  191,  245. 

Samaritans,  ii.  i.  5-8  ;  literature 
about,  II.  i.  5  f.  ;  are  Jews  though 
heterodox,  ll.  i.  2,  5  ;  relation  of 
Pliarisaic  Judaism  to  them,  ii.  i. 
8  ;  on  the  history  of  the,  I.  ii. 
87,  172,  173  ;  their  synagogue  at 
Neapolis,  ii.   ii.   72  ;  Hellenistic 


writers  from  among  the,  ll.  iii. 

211,  225  ;  in  Egypt,  II.  ii.  230  ; 

in  Rome,  ll.  ii.  241. 
Sambethe,  a  Sibyl,   ii.   ii.    69,    iii. 

273. 
Sameas,  a  Pharisee,  ii.  i.  358  ;  i.  i. 

384,  420,  444  ;  .see  also  Shemaiali. 
Samos,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.   ii 

221. 
Samosata,  i.  i.  341,  395. 
Sampsame,  Jews  residing  there,  ii. 

ii.  221. 
Sampseans,  ii.  ii.  213. 
Sampsigeram  of  Emesa  in  time  of 

Pompey,    I.    i.    184  ;   another   in 

time  of  Claudius,  i.  ii.  159. 
Samuel  the  little,   interpolates  tlic 

birkath      ha -minim      into      the 

Shemoneh  Esreli,  II.  ii.  88. 
Samuel,  Mar,  in  Nehardea,  i.  ii.  372. 
Sanliallat,  ii.  i.  7. 
Sandals,  ii.  i.  44. 
Sanhedrim,  the  Great,  ii.  i.  163-19."). 

(1)  History,  ll.  i.  165-173;  live 
Sanhedrims  of  Gabinius,  i.  i. 
372  ;  II.  i.  168  f.  ;  court  of 
Jamnia  after  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  275-277. 

(2)  Its  composition,  ii.  i.  174- 
184  ;  number  of  members,  ii. 
i.  175  ;  sending  out  of  the  o/x« 
TrpwT-o/,  II.  i.  179  ;  presidency, 
II.  i.  180-184. 

(3)  Its  jurisdiction,  ii.  i.  184- 
190  ;  limited  the  power  of 
Roman  procurators,  ii.  i.  187- 
190. 

(4)  Time  and  jdace  of  meeting, 
^  II.  i.   190-193  ;  see  also  Lish- 

kath  hagasith  ;  legendary 
account  of  the  transference  of 
place  of  meeting  to  the 
Chnnuth,  II.  i.  192. 

(5)  Judicial  procedure,  ll.  i.  193- 
195. 

Sanhcdrin,    Talmudic    tract,    i.    i. 

123. 
P"nn3D,  use  of  word,  ii.  i.  32,  169, 

172. 
Sanherib,  chronology  according  to 

Demetrius,  ii.  iii.  202. 
Saphin,  see  Zophim. 
Saphorim,    Sapori,    Sapphuri,    see 

Sepphoris. 
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Sarah  in  Book  of  Tobit,  ii.  iii.  37. 
Sarah,   a   female    jn'oselyte,   ii.    n. 

308. 
Saramel,  i.  i.  265. 

Sardis,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  n. 
258,  263  ;  Jews  in,  have  citizen- 
ship, II.  ii.  273;  the  Roman 
citizenship,  li.  ii.  277;  see  also 
Lydia. 
Sarepta,  purple  dyeing  at,  ii.  i.  41. 
Sarcophagus,    Jewish,    inscriptions 

on,  I.  i.  31  f. 
Sattu,  family  of,  ii.  i.  252. 
Saturninus,  see  Sentius  Saturninus, 

Volusius  Saturninus. 
Saul,  relative  of  Agrippa  II.,  i.  ii. 

189. 
Saul,  see  Abba  Saul. 
Sauromates,  king  of  the  Bosphorus, 

I.  ii.  162. 
Saxa,  see  Decidius  Saxa. 
Scaurus,  see  Aeniilius  Scaurus. 
Sceva  or  Skeuas,  high  priest,  ii.  i. 

203. 
Scholars  of  the  learned,  ii.  i.  323  ff. 
Schools,  high,  of  scribes,  ii.  i.  323- 

326  ;  elementary,  ll.  ii.  47-52. 
Scipio,  see  Metellus  Scipio. 
Scodra,  i.  i.  340. 
Scutella,  II.  i.  45. 
Scopus,  the  so-called,  in  Jerusalem, 

I.  ii.  213. 
Scourging  of  Roman   citizens  not 

allowed,  il.  ii.  278. 
Scribes,    ii.    i.    306-379  ;    names, 
titles,    respect,    ii.    i.    313-317  ; 
labours  of,  gratuitous,  ii.  i.  317- 
319. 

Chief  functions  : 

(a)  The  careful  development 
of  the  law  and  its  systenia- 
tization,  li.  i.  320-323, 
330-339  ;  l.  ii.  275. 

(b)  Teaching  the  law,  ii.  i. 
323-326. 

(c)  Giving  sentence  in  court, 
II.  i.  326,327;  in  the  great 
Sanhedrim,  II.  i.  178;  after 
the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, I.  ii.  275-277. 

(d)  As  theologians,  II.  i. 
327,  328,  329-350. 

relations  with  the  high  priests,  ii. 
i.  208,  230,  313  f.,  321  ;  the  most 


celebrated  down  to  a.d.  130,  ii.  i. 
351-379. 
Scriptures,  the  Holy,  their  canoni- 
cal    dignity,     ii.     i.    306-312; 
Philo's  view  of,  il.  iii.  366  ;  how 
numbered,  ii.  i.  308  ;  miraculous 
restoration   of,   by    Ezra,   ii.  iii. 
109  ;    touching  them  defiles  the 
hands,  II.  i.  309,  ii.  5,  36  ;  formu- 
lae of  quotation  in  Mishna,  il.  i. 
311   f.  ;  copies   in   possession   of 
private  individuals,  i.  i.   207  f.  ; 
II.   ii.    50 ;    copies    kept    in    the 
synagogues,  ii.  i.  74  ;    malicious 
tearing  of,  punished  by  Roman 
courts,  I.  ii.  75,  172  ;  exegesis  of, 
see  Haggada,  Halachah,  Midrash ; 
exegesis  of,  by  Philo,  il.  iii.  367  ; 
fourfold    sense    of,    II.    ii.    348  ; 
reading  of,  in  public  worship,  ii. 
ii.  79-81  ;  reading  of,  in  Greek 
language,  ii.  ii.  81,  283  f.  ;  read- 
ing" of  Book  of  Baruch  on  10th 
Gorpiaios,  ii.  iii.  193. 
Scylax,  geographer,  ii.  i.  80. 
Scvthians  in  Palestine,  ii.  i.  110  f. 
Scvthopolis  =  Beth  -  scan,     ii.     i. 
110-113;*   I.   i.    196,    253,    283, 
320,  323  ;  belonging  to  Decapohs, 

II.  i.  95 ;  era,  ii.  i.  Ill,  112  ; 
worship,  II.   i.  196  ;    coins,  ii.  i. 

III,  112  ;  games,  ii.  i.  25,  27  ; 
linen  industry,  li.  i.  42  ;  lin- 
guistic affinities  (Greek  unknown 
among  people),  ii.  ii.  82  ;  Jews 
residing  in,  ii.  i.  113;  see  also 
Beth-sean. 

Sea-fight  represented  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Gadara,  ii.  i.  28,  104. 
Sebachim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 
Sebasmia  in  Damascus,  ii.  i.  27. 
Sebastes,  see  Samaria. 
Sebastean  troops  (an  ala  and  five 
cohortes    Sehastenoruvi),   I.    ii.    51, 
53  ;  II.  i.  65. 
Sebastini  in  the  Jewish  Sibyllines, 

II.  iii.  284. 
2s/3«ffToV  =  Augustus. 
Sebastos,  harbour  for  Caesarea,  li.  i. 

85. 
Sebonitis,  ii.  i.  129.  _ 
Secundus,  see  Aemilius. 
Seder  01am  rabba,  i.  i.  164  ;  on  the 
war  of  Varus,  i.  ii.  5  ;  on  the  war 
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of  Quir'tu",  T.  ii.  280  ;  on  tlio  reign 

of  Ben-Cosilia,  i.  ii.  311,  'S\-2. 
SwIlt  Olani  sutta,  i.  ii.  1G4. 
S(--g;ui,  see  Sagan. 
Si-Janus,  enemy  of  the  Jews,  i.  ii. 

■21,  86  ;  occasions  their  expulsion 

from  Rome,  II.  ii.  23G  ;  writing  of 

riiilo  about  him,  ii.  iii.  349-352, 

.see  Index  vol.  jip.  97-99. 
Rela  =  Petra,  see  Petra. 
Selene,  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  wife 

(jf  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos,  ii.  i. 

93. 
Seleucia  in  Palestine,  on  the  Mei'oiu 

lake,  I.  i.  304. 
Seleucia  =  Abila,  ir.  i.  105. 
Seleucia  =  Gadara,  ii.  i.  103. 
Seleucidae,  sketch  of  their  history, 

I.  i.   169-185;    genealogy,  i.  ii. 

399  ;  coins,  i.  i.  23  f.  ;  era  of,  i. 

ii.  393;  whether  Josephus  wrote 

a  history  of  the,  I.  i.  95. 
Seleucus  I.,  cities  founded  by,  II.  i. 

114;    gives  Jews  citizenshij)    in 

cities  founded  by  him,  ii.  ii.  271. 
Seleucus  IV.  Philopater,  I.  i.  172. 
Seleucus  v.,  duration  of  reign,  i.  i. 

179. 
Seleucus  VI.,  duration  of  reign,  i.  i. 

181. 
Scllii  of  the  judge,  I.  ii.  15. 
Semachoth,.Talmudic  tract,  l.  i.  144. 
Seniaiah,  see  Shemaiah. 
Sends  =  ^  as,  ii.  i.  40. 
Senaa,  family  of,  ii.  i.  252. 
Senate,     decrees     of     Roman,     in 

Josephus,  I.  i.  90,  109,  267,  277, 

379  ;  II.  ii.  258  ;  decrees  of,  kept 

in  Cajjitol,  i.  i.  90. 
Seneca  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  306,  307. 
Si'nnabri.s,  village,  i.  ii.  90. 
Sentius,  C.,  Saturninus,  in  time  of 

Augustus,  I.  i.  350,  459,  461. 
Sentius,  Cn.,  Saturninus,  in  time  of 

Tiberius,  i.  i.  359. 
Sepharvaim,    disti-ict    of    country, 

heathen    colonists     from     it     to 

Samaria,  ii.  i.  5. 
Sephela=  lowlands,  i.  i.  251  f. 
Sepher  Thorah,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i. 

144. 
Se])phoris,  city,  ll.  i.  136-141  ;*  i.  i. 

296,372  f.,'ii.  4,  18;  destruction 

of,  by  Varus,  and  rebuiMing  by 


Herod  Antipas,  ii.  i.  137,  138  ; 
its  acropolis,  ii.  i.  139  ;  coins,  ii. 
i.  137,  140  ;  capital  of  Galilee,  ii. 
i.  139  ;  allegiance  to  Romans 
during  war  of  a.d.  66-70,  ii.  i. 
139  ;  I.  ii.  215,  219  ;  subserpiently 
called  Diocaesarea,  ii.  i.  140. 

Seplimius  Severus,  emperor,  forbids 
conversion  to  Judaism,  ii.  ii.  268. 

Se])tuagint,  ii.  iii.  159-168  ;  origin 
of,  II.  iii.  159-162  ;  esteem  in 
winch  it  was  held,  ii.  iii.  163  ; 
history  of  text,  ii.  iii.  164-166  ; 
manuscripts,  editions,  and  litera- 
ture, II.  iii.  166-168;  used  by 
Josephus,  I.  i.  85,  108  ;  used  in 
jiublic  ser\'ices,  ii.  ii.  283-286  ; 
Epistle  of  Aristeas  al)out  origin  of, 
II.  iii.  306-312  ;  annual  festival 
in  Alexandria  in  honour  of  the 
translation,  see  Festivals. 

Serapis,  worshi])  of,  in  Caesarea,  ii. 
i.  17  ;  in  Ptolemais.  ii.  i.  18;  in 
Neapolis,  i.  ii.  267  ;  in  Aelia 
Caj)it()lina,  i.  ii.  317  ;  in  Greece, 
II.  ii.  300  ;  in  Rome,  ii.  ii.  301. 

Seron,  Syrian  general,  i.  i.  214. 

Sertorius  Macro,  see  Naevius. 

Severus,  see  Julius. 

Seven  men  constituted  a  local  court 
of  justice,  II.  i.  152  f. 

Seventy  (71,  72)  elders,  II.  i.  174  f., 
186,  370  ;  or  72  translators  of 
Pentateuch,  ii.  iii.  159,  307  ; 
languages  and  peoples,  ii.  i.  344  ; 
angels  of  the  Gentile  nations,  ii. 
iii.  64  f.  ;  palm  trees  at  Elim,  ii. 
iii.  227. 

Sextus,  see  Caesar,  Cerealis,  Pom- 
jieius. 

Sliabbath,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i.  122. 

Sliammai,  ii.  i.  180,  324,  353, 
359-362  ;  whether  -  Sameas  ?  ii. 
i.  359  ;  Sammai,  according  to 
Jerome  =  dissipator,  i.  i.  119  ; 
school  of,  see  Hillel. 

Shebat,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 

Shebiith.  Talmudic  tract,  l.  i.  121. 

Shebuotli,  Talmudic  tract,  l.  i.  123. 

Shechem,  city,  its  history  ])oeticaiiy 
described  by  Theodotus,  ii.  iii. 
224  f. ;  conquered  by  John  Hyr- 
canus,  I.  i.  279  ;  AlexaiKkr 
Janniius  defeated  neai',  i.  i.  3<)2. 
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Sheep-shearing  clues  for  the  priest, 

II.  i.  245. 
Shekalim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Shekel,  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,   ii. 
i.  244,  250  ;  coins,  i.  i.  257,  258  ; 
ii.  379-383 ;  see  Didrachniae  Tax. 
Shemah,  ii.  ii.  77,  84  f.;  decrees  of 
Mishna,    li.    ii.    84;     casuistical 
treatment  of,  ii.  ii.  115  ;  repeated 
before  sundown,  ll.  ii.  115,  213  ; 
not  necessarily  recited  in  Hebrew, 
II.  i.   10,  ii.  284;  Palniyrene  in- 
scription with  beginning  of,  edited 
by  Landauer,  i.  i.  31. 
Sheinaiah,  Pharisee,  ii.  i.  180,  183, 

353,  358. 
Shemoneh  Esreh,  ii.  ii.  77,  85-87 ; 
date  of  composition,  ii.  ii.  87  f . ; 
prayer    against    heretics,    ii.    ii. 
88  f.;  Messianic  Hope,  ll.  ii.  168  ; 
as  used  on  Sabbath,  ii.  ii.  77  ;  not 
necessarily  in  Hebrew,  ii.  i.   10, 
ii.  284. 
Shemoth  rabha,  l.  i.  148. 
Shewbread,  ii.  i.  235  ;  prepared  by 

the  family  of  Garmu,  ii.  i.  268. 
Shir  hashirim  rabba,  i.  i.  148. 
Shoes,  see  Sandals. 
Iijiovp'/iaioi,  Jewish  communities  in 

Eome,  II.  ii.  248. 
Sibylline  Oracles,  ii.  iii.  271-292  ; 
the  Sibyllines  as  female  prophets, 
number  and  names,  ii.  iii.  271  f. ; 
written  oracles  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  ii.  iii.  273  ;  in  Rome,  ii. 
iii.  274  ;  Jewish  and  Christian, 
II.  iii.  275  ;  contents  and  date  of 
composition  of  extant  books,  il. 
iii.  275  -  288  ;  of  3rd  Book,  ii. 
iii.  283  ;  of  4th  Book,  ii.  iii.  284  ; 
of  5th  Book,  11.  iii.  286  ;  Messi- 
anic Hope  in  the,  il.  ii.  139-141  ; 
use  of  3rd  Book  in  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  ii.  iii.  199,  282,  288  ; 
use  of  all  the  books  in  Christian 
Church,  II.  iii.  288  ;  editions  and 
literature,  li.  iii.  290  -  292  ;  in 
2nd  Book  a  passage  from  Phocy- 
lides,  II.  iii.  314. 
^icarii,  I.  ii.  178,  179,  185,  189,  251. 
Side,  Jews  residing  there,  il.  ii.  221 ; 

see  also  Pamphylia. 
Sidetes,     cognomen    of    Antiochus 
YIL,  I.  i.'l77. 


Sidon,  buildings  of  Herod  at,  i.  i. 
437  ;  era,  ii.  i.  60  ;  calendar,  ii.  i. 
72  ;    glass  making,  ii.  i.  45  ;  see 
also       Phoenicia,      Eshmunazar, 
Straton. 
Sifra,  see  Siplira. 
Sifre,  see  Siphre. 
Sikimios,  founder   of  Shechem,  ii. 

iii.  225. 
Sikyon,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

221  ;  see  also  Pelojjonnesus. 
Silanus,  see  Caecilius. 
Silas,  tyrant  of  Lysias,  i.  i.  319. 
Silas,  general  of  Agrippa  I.,  i.  ii. 

158.' 
Silbonitis,  textual  error  for  Seboni- 

tis,  II.  i.  129. 
Silenus  on,  coins  of  Damascus,  ii.  i. 

19. 
Silo,  lieutenant  of  Ventidius,  i.  i. 

394. 
Silva,  see  Flavius  Silva. 
Simchoth,  see  Semachoth. 
Simeon  haddarshan,  i.  i.  153. 
Simeon  Kara,  i.  i.  153. 
Simon.     (1)  Priests  : 

Simon  I.  the  Just,  high  priest,  I. 

i.  188  ;  II.  i.  352,  355,  iii.  26. 
Simon  II.,  high  priest,  i.  i.  188  ; 
referred  to  by  Jesus  Sirach,  ii. 
iii.  26. 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  I.  i.  209, 
212,  220,  235,  238  ;  appointi^d 
military  commander,  i.  i.  248  ; 
conquers  Bethzur,  i.  i.  249  ; 
garrisoned  Joppa  and  Adida,  i. 
i.  251  ;  when  Jonathan  was 
taken  prisoner  people  make 
Simon  leader,  i.  i.  254  ;  his 
reign  as  high  priest  and  prince, 

I.  i.  255-271  ;*  era,  according  to 
years  of  Simon's  reign,  l.  i.  257  ; 
coins  (?),  I.  i.  257,  378-383  ; 
title,  I.  i.  265  ;  hereditary  high 
priest  and  prince,  i.  i.  265  f. ; 
embassy  to  Rome,  i.  i.  266-268 ; 

II.  ii.  233;  death,  l.  i.  271. 
Simon,    son     of    Boethus,    high 

priest,  II.  i.  197  ;  l.  i.  455. 
Simon,   son    of    Kamithos,   high 

priest,  II.  i.  199. 
Simon  Kantheras,  son  of  Boethus, 

II.  i.  199. 
Simon  e|  ecpxupiui/,  II.  i.  203. 
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Simon  the  Slamnierer,  foivfatlior 

of  Josephus,  I.  i.  81. 
{■2)  Rabbis : 

Simon  ben  Shetach,  I.  i.  298-300, 

310,  311,  384  ;   II.  i.  180,  353, 

35G,  357,  ii.  49. 
Simon,  reputed  son  of  Hillel,  ll. 

i.  3G3  ;  I.  ii.  158. 
Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel  I.  (Eab- 

ban?),  I.  ii.  228;  ii.  i.  354,  357, 

3G5  ;    not  president  of  Sanhe- 
drim, II.  i.  183. 
Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel  II.  Rab- 

ban,  I.  i.  127  ;  ii.  i.  354. 
Simon  ben  Xathanael,  K.,  il.  i. 

367. 
Sim.on  ben  Asai,  R.,  I.  i.  127  ;  ll. 

i.  377. 
Simon  ben  Nannos,  R.,  i.  i.  127  ; 

II.  i.  378. 
Simon  (ben  Jochai),  R.,  more  tlian 

300  times  ([uoted  in  Mishna,  i. 

i.  127  ;  was  a  hearer  of  Akiba, 

I.   i.    128 ;    reports    about    his 

teacher     Akiba,     I.     ii.     298 ; 

sayings  of,  il.  ii.  44,  45. 
(3)  Others : 

Simon,  leader  in  rebellion  of  B.C. 

4,  I.  ii.  4. 
Simon,  an  Essene  in  the  time  of 

Archelaus,  ii.  ii.  205. 
Simon,  a.  Pharisee  in  the  time  of 

Aj^rippa  I.,  i.  ii.  158. 
Simon,  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  i. 

ii.  81,  170. 
Simon,  a  magician  from  Cyprus, 

I.  ii.  177. 
Simon  bar  Giora,  i.  ii.  232-247, 

249  f . ;  Giora  =  proselyte,  ii.  ii. 

315. 
Simon     bar  -  Cochba,    see     Bar- 

Cochba. 
Simon  tlie  cotton  dealer  arranged 

the    Shemoneh    Esreh,    ii.    ii. 

88. 
Simonides  Agrippa,  son  of  Jose- 

phus,  I.  i.  82. 
Sin-olfering,  ii.  i.  279  ;  gifts  thereof 
to   ]»riests,    ll.    i.    232,    235  ;     on 
festivals,  ii.  i.  297. 
Siphra,  i.  i.  145-147. 
Si])hre,  l.  i.  145-147  ;  ll.  i.  374. 
Sij)hre  sutii,  i.  i.  147. 
Sirach.  see  Jesus  Sirach. 


Sitifis  in  Mauritania,  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions there,  II.  ii.  232. 

Sivan,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  .363. 

Slavery  repudiated  by  the  Essenes, 
II.  ii.  198  ;  laws  relating  to,  col- 
lected in  tract  Abadim,  i.  i.  144. 

Smyrna,  home  of  Alexander  Balas, 
I.  i.  240  ;  Jews  residing  there,  ii. 
ii.  63.  Add  to  this  :  Corpus  Inscr. 
(irnec.  n.  9897  ;  Martyriiun  Foly- 
cnrpi,  c.  12-13,  17-18  ;  Vita 
J'olycarpi  audore  Pionio^  ed.  Du- 
chesne, 1881  ;  and  on  these : 
lievue  des  dudes  juives,  xi.  1885, 
p.  235  sqq. 

Soaemus,  see  Soemus. 

Socrates  dependent  on  Moses,  ii.  iii. 
240. 

Socii  reriex,  I.  i.  448-451,  ii.  122- 
126. 

Soemus,  an  Iturean  at  tlie  court  of 
Herod,  i.  i.  429  f.,  ii.  339. 

Soemus,  king  of  the  Itureans,  l.  ii. 
339  ;  tetrarch  of  Lebanon,  i.  ii. 
194  ;  both  possibly  the  same,  l.  ii. 
328,  340. 

Soemus  of  Emesa,  i.  ii.  220,  340. 

Soferim,  see  Sopherim. 

Solomon  : 

(1)  Description  of  his  temple  by 
Eupolemus,  ii.  iii.  204  ;  his 
relations  to  the  king  of  Tyre 
discussed  by  a  certain  Theo- 
pliihis,  I.  i.  75  ;  pool  of,  at 
Bi4hlehpm,  I.  ii.  84. 

(2)  Proverbs  of,  called  also  ^  T«va- 
piTo;  afju'oe.,  II.  iii.  28. 

(3)  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  iii. 
230-237  ;  *  its  doctrine  of  wis- 
dom, II.  iii.  232  ;  stoicism,  ii. 
iii.  233 ;  Messianic  Hope,  ii.  ii. 
139;  regarded  by  many  as  work 
of  Philo,  II.  iii.  235  ;  use  in 
the  Christian  Church,  ii.  iii. 
234. 

(4)  Book  of  Jesus  Sirach  in  Latin 
Church  ascribed  to  Solomon,  ii. 
iii.  28. 

(5)  Psalms  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii.  17- 
23;*  language,  ll.  iii.  21; 
relations  with  the  Book  of 
Banuh,  ii.  iii.  22  ;  Messianic 
Ho])e,  II.  ii.  142. 

(6)  Magical    formulae,   books  of 
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magic    and    testament,   ii.   iii. 
151-155. 
Sou   of    God   as  predicate    of    the 

Messiah,  ii.  ii.  159. 
Son  of  man  as  name  of  Messiah,  ii. 

ii.  159,  iii.  57,  69. 
Song  of  Songs  has  its  place  in  the 
Canon,  ii.  i.  309  f.  ;  Midrash  on, 
I.  i.  148. 
Sophene,  i.  ii.  340. 
Sopherim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  143. 
Sophocles,  spurious  verses  ascribed 

to,  II.  iii.  298. 
Sophraas,  grandson  of  Hercules,  li. 

iii.  210. 
Sophomias,  see  Zephaniah. 
So]jhronius,    Greek     translator     of 
Jerome,  as  authority  in  Suidas, 
see  Suidas. 
Soreg  in  the  temple,  i.  i.  237. 
SosiuP,  C,  I.  i.  342,  395,  397,  398  ; 
gives  presents  for  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  305. 
Sostratus,  priest  at   Paphos,   l.   ii. 

223. 
Sosus  of  Ascalon,  philosopher,  il.  i. 

28. 
Sota,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 
Soul,  see  Psychology. 
Sozusa,     -whether     identical     with 

Apollonia  1  ii.  i.  83. 
Spain,  Jews   residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
242  ;   era  of  B.C.  38,  i.  ii.   116  ; 
Kolias,  fish  from,  ii.  i.  43. 
Sparta,  diplomatic  relations  between 
Jews    and    Simrtans,    i.   i.    250 ; 
relations  witli  Herod,  see  Lace- 
daemon  ;  Jews  residing  in,  li.  ii. 
221  ;  see  also  Peloponnesus. 
Specularia,  li.  i.  45. 
Speculatores    as  executioners,   l.   ii. 

62. 
Spinning,  ii.  i.  45. 
Stadium,  see  Games. 
Star,  as  symbol  of  the  Messiah,  i.  il 

298  299. 
Statin's,  L.  Murcus,  i.  i.  336,  338, 

385. 
Stephanus,  servant  of  the  emperor, 

I.  ii.  172. 

Stoical  philosophy,  its  influence  on 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii. 
233;  on  the  4th  book  of  Maccabees, 

II.  iii.  245  ;  on  Philo,  ii.  iii.  364  ; 


the  Pharisees  attached  to,  li.  ii.  5, 
15  ;  Moses  an  adherent  of,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  n.  ii.  298  ;  some 
Egyptian  priests  attached  to,  li. 
iii.  256. 

Stola,  II.  1.  44. 

Strabo,  his  great  historical  work,  i. 
i.  54-56  ;  made  use  of  Posidonius, 
I.  i.  49  ;  an  authority  of  Josephus, 

I.  i.  87  ;  his  geography,  i.  i.  112  ; 
on  the  date  of  its  composition,  see 
literature  on  year  of  King  Juba's 
death,  i.  ii.  40  ;  estimate  of  Moses 
and  Judaism,  ii.  ii.  298. 

Straton,  a  king  of  Sidon,  ii.  i.  84. 
Straton's    Tower  =  Caesarea,    I.    i. 

196,  306,  404,  428  ;  li.  i.  84  ;  see 

also  Caesarea. 
Siibsellium,  II.  i.  45. 
Subura,  district  of  city  of  Rome,  il. 

ii.  248. 
Suetonius,  life  and  works,  i.  i.  116  ; 

on  the  Jewish  edicts  of  Claudius, 

II.  ii.  236;  refers  Jewish  Messianic 
prophecies  to  Vespasian,  ii.  ii. 
149. 

Sufl"ering  Messiah,  ii,  ii.  184-187. 
Suidas  on  the  imperial  census  of 
Augustus,  I.  ii.  116  ;  biographical 
articles  made  up  from  Jerome,  i. 
i.  68,  ii.  187;  ii.  iii.  246,  261, 
323,  336,  342  ;  further  details  on 
this  point  in  Flach,  Bhein.  Mus., 
Bd.  36,  1881,  pp.  624-630  ;  copies 
also  from  John  of  Antioch,  i.  ii. 
88   261 

Sukka,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Sulla,  officer  of  Agrippa  II. ,  i.  ii. 
200. 

Sulpicius,  P.  Quirinius,  i.  i.  351- 
354,  356,  ii.  80,  138  ;  ll.  i.  198  ; 
inscriptions,  I.  i.  354,  357,  ii.  138; 
census  under,  i.  i.  357,  ii.  80, 105- 
143;  census  not  confined  to  Judea, 
I.  ii.  123  ;  literature  on  the  census, 
I.  il.  105. 

Sulpicius  Severus  on  the  history  of 
the  Seleucidae,  i.  i.  169  ;  on  the 
burning  of  the  temple,  I.  ii.  245. 

Sun,  in  what  sense  worshipped  by 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  203,  213,  217. 

Sun-god,  see  Helius. 

Swine  flesh,  why  forbidden  to  be 
eaten  by  Jews  (Tacitus,  Plutarch, 
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Juvenal),  11.  ii.  294,  29")  ;  coTiip. 
iii.  269  ;  prohibition  vindicati-il 
by  Philo  and  Aristeas,  ir.  iii.  269, 
270  ;  Jews  compelled  to  eat  flesli 
of,  I.  ii.  94  ;  fi;^'ure  of,  on  south 
f^ate  of  Aelia,  and  on  a  coin  of 
lOth  legion,  i.  ii.  316. 

Surena,  Parthian  general,  i.  i.  332. 

Suron,  king  of  Phoenicia  (=  Hiram), 
II.  iii.  204. 

Sii.'^anna  and  Daniel,  ii.  iii.  183- 
188. 

Siisitha,  city,  see  Hippiis. 

Svllaeiis,  Arabian,  i.  i.  444,  459,  ii. 
'  356,  357. 

Symeon,  see  Simon. 

Synagogue,  the  Great  (or  the  Great 
Congregation),  ii.  i.  354. 

Synagogues,  ii.  ii.  52-89  ;  *  purpose : 
instruction  in  the  law,  ii.  ii.  54  ; 
antiquity,  II.  ii.  54. 

(1)  Constitution  of  synagogue 
communities,  ii.  ii.  55-68  ;  ban  : 
exclusion  from  congregation,  ii. 
ii.  60-62  ;  ofticers  (Archisyna- 
gogue,  dispenser  of  alms,  ser- 
vants), II.  ii.  62-68  ;  olhcers  in 
the  Di.spersion,  ii.  ii.  243-252. 

(2)  Buildings  and  their  arrange- 
ments, II.  ii.  68-75,  283  ;  old 
synagogues  in  Galilee,  ii.  ii.  70  ; 
entrance  at  the  south  end,  ii. 
ii.  78  ;  were  under  civil  pro- 
tection, II.  ii.  268  ;  I.  ii.  75. 

(3)  Divine  service  in,  ii.  ii.  75-83  ; 
see  also  Scriptures,  reading ; 
order  of  sitting,  ii.  ii.  75  ;  ser- 
vices in  the  Disjjcrsion,  ii.  ii. 
283-286  ;  whether  service  in 
the  Greek  language,  ii.  ii. 
283  f. 

(4)  Synagogues  of  Libertines, 
Cyreiiians,  Alexandrians,  Cili- 
cians,  Asiatics  in  Jerusalem,  ii. 
i.  49,  ii.  56  ;  480  said  to  be  in 
Jerusalem,  ii.  ii.  50,  73  ;  syna- 
gogues in  Rome,  li.  ii.  247,  260, 
283  ;  synagogue  of  Samaritans 
at  Rome,  ii.  ii.  241. 

Syiicellus'  notices  of  Jewish  history 
which  are  not  derived  from 
.losephus,  I.  i.  68.     See  Africanus. 

Syncretism  of  Jews  in  time  of 
Antiochus   Plpiphanes,   i.   i.   l'02  ; 


of  Artapanus,  Cleodemus,  and 
Theodotus,  ii.  iii.  206,  209,  224  ; 
of  the  Sibyllines,  ii.  iii.  276  ft'.;  of 
Egyptian  Jews  in  time  of  Hadrian, 
II.  ii.  230 ;  comp.  also  the  two 
inscriptions  on  the  temple  of  Pan 
at  Apollonopolis  Magna  (Edfu),  i. 
i.  32,  note. 

Synedria,  see  Law  Administration. 

Svracus,  Jewish  inscription  there, 
■^11.  ii.  242. 

Syria,  coins  and  inscriptions  from, 
literature  on,  i.  i.  23-34  ;  history 
of,  in  time  of  Seleucidae,  i.  i.  169- 
185  ;  history  of,  as  Roman  pro- 
vince, I.  i.  326-370 ;  garrison 
arrangements  (under  Augustus, 
three  legions,  under  Tiberius, 
four,  were  stationed  there),  I.  ii. 
50  ;  Jews  in,  II.  ii.  225  ;  see  also 
Antioch. 

Syrian  religions  in  Rome,  ii.  ii. 
302. 

2i/p('«f  axoii>ofiiTpr,ai;,  I.  i.  75. 


Taanith,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Tabae,  city,  I.  i.  222. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  i.  i.  300  ;  read- 
ing Deuteronomy  at,  during 
Sabbatical  year,  i.  ii.  157. 

Tabi,  slave  of  (Jamaliel,  I.  ii.  269, 
271  ;  II.  i.  364. 

Tabor  (Itabyrion),  mountain  and 
fortress,  i.  ii.  215,  225. 

Tabula,  II.  i.  45. 

Tacitus,  life  and  works,  i.  i.  115, 
116  ;  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  293-297, 
iii.  262  ;  refers  Messianic  pro- 
phecies of  Jews  to  Vespasian,  il. 
ii.  149. 

Tallith,  II.  ii.  112. 

Talmud,  Jerusalem,  i.  i.  133  ;  Baby- 
lonian, I.  i.  134  ;  editions  and 
translations  of  both  Talmuds,  i.  i. 
136-139;  literature  on  the,  l.  i. 
139-143;  see  also  Mishna. 

Tamid,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125  ; 
see  also  Offering,  daily. 

Tammus,  see  Thammuz. 

Tamna,  see  Thamna. 

Tanchuma,  Midrash,  i.  i.  152. 
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Tannaim,  Tannaites,  I.  i.  131. 

Tanning,  ii.  i.  45. 

Targiims,  oral  discourses  at  divine 
service,  ll.  ii.  81  ;  written,  I.  i. 
154-163;*  of  Onkelos,  i.  i.  154, 
156  ;  Jonathan  on  prophets,  i.  i. 
155,  156 ;  Jonathan  on  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Jerusalem  Targuni, 
I.  i.  158-160;  literature  on  the, 

I.  i.  160-163  ;  Messianic  Hope,  ii. 
ii.  153 ;  doctrine  of  Memra,  ii. 
iii.  376. 

Tarichea,  city,  i.  ii.  194,  199,  215, 

217,  224  f.  ;  situation,  i.  ii.  224  f.; 

hippodrome  there,  ii.  i.  33  ;  fish 

trade,  ii.  i.  43. 
Tarphon,  R,  i.  i.  127;  ii.  1.  376; 

identified  wdth  Justin's  Trypho, 

II.  i.  377,  ii.  186. 
Tarsus,  see  Cilicia. 

Tatian  on  the  age  of  Moses,  ii.  iii. 

260. 
Taxes  in    Palestine,   I.   ii.   66-71  ; 
range  of  taxation  district,  i.  ii.  67 ; 
farming  of,  I.  ii.  67-70  ;  table  of, 
at  Palmyra,  i.  ii.  67. 
Tax-gatherers  chased  with  robbers, 

I.  ii.  71. 
Taxo  in  the  Assumptio  Mosis,  ii.  iii. 

77. 
Teachers,  reverence  shown  to,  ii.  i. 

315. 
Tebeth,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 
Tebul   Jom,   Talmudic  tract,   i.   i. 

125. 
Tefilla,  Tefillin,   see  Tephilla,   Te- 

phillin. 
Tell  Hum,  see  Capernaum. 
Temples,  heathen,  in  Palestine,  li. 

i.  11-23;  I.  i.  434. 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  literature  on 
the   Herodian    temple,   and    the 
ruins  of  it  still  remaining,  i.  i. 
17-20,  437  f. 

(1)  On  its  history  :  Descriptionin 
Eupolemus  of  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  ii.  iii.  204  ; 
plundering  of,  bj'-  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  i.  i.  205  ;  desecrated 
by  pagan  sacrifices  in  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  i.  i.  208 ; 
reconsecration,  i.  i.  217;  re- 
building by  Herod,  i.  i.  437  ; 
burning  of  some  corridors  in 


B.C.  4,  I.  ii.  4  ;  elevated  about 
20  cubits  under  Agrippa  II.,  i. 
ii.  198 ;  siege  and  destruction 
of,  in  A.D.  70,  I.  ii.  243,  244  ; 
whether  again  built  in  time  of 
Hadrian?  i.  ii.  289-291,  302  ; 
its  site  said  to  have  been  run 
over  with  the  plough,  l.  ii.  308; 
a  heathen  temple  built  on  its 
site  by  Hadrian,  i.  ii.  316 ; 
whether  there  will  be  a  temple 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  ii. 
ii.  174. 

(2)  On  its  topography,  i.  i.  236  f., 
ii.  242  ;  ll.  i.  265,  280-284  ; » 
Greek  style  prevailing  (except 
in  the  temple  proper),  ii.  i.  35  ; 
the  golden  vine,  ii.  ii.  292  f. ; 
golden  eagle,  i.  i.  444,  463  ;  il. 
i.  36  ;  golden  chains,  i.  ii.  155 ; 
King  Agrippa  gives  golden 
chain  to  hang  in  temple,  i.  ii. 
155  ;  Lishkath  hagasith,  ii.  i. 
190-194. 

(3)  Furniture  of  temple,  ii.  i.  260; 
gifts  of  heathens  consecrated  to 
temple,  li.  i.  301. 

Temple  at  Leontopolis,  ii.  ii.  286- 
288  ;  I.  ii.-  253. 

Temple,  gifts  and  dues  paid  to,  ii.  i. 
249-254. 

Temple,  officers  and  servants  in, 
II.  i.  254-273  ;  see  also  Priests, 
Levites,  Singers,'  Doorkeepers, 
Nethinim. 

Temple,  visits  paid  to,  by  people, 
the  usual  times  when,  ii.  i.  290. 

Temple,  worship  in,  ii.  i.  273-299. 

Temple,  captain  of,  ii.  i.  257-259. 

Temple  music,  ii.  i.  270  f.,  290. 

Temple  police,  ii.  i.  264-268  ;  gates 
shut  at  night,  ii.  i.  267  ;  inner 
court  not  to  be  entered  by  Gen- 
tiles, even  by  Romans,  ii.  i.  188, 
265  ;  I.  i.  237,  ii.  74  ;  oversight 
by  civil  authorities,  i.  ii.  75 ; 
Roman  watch  at  temple  during 
high  festivals,  i.  ii.  55  f.,  171. 

Temple,  treasures  of,  and  their 
administration,  ii.  i.  260-264  ; 
oversight  of  these  by  civil  autho- 
rities, I.  ii.  75. 

Temple,  feast  of  Dedication  of  the, 
I.  i.  217  ;   letters  regarding   this 
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feast  in  Second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, ir.  iii.  213. 
Temura,  Talniiulic  tract,  I.  i.  124. 
Ten  men  as  least  numlier  to  form 

a  religious  community,  ii.  ii.  73  ; 

unemployed,    in     the    synago^al 

communities,  ii.  ii.  67  ;  the  oix,a, 

vpuTot,  II.  i.  145,  179. 
Ten  cities,  see  Decapolis. 
Tephilla  (see  also  Shemoneh  Esreli). 
Tei)hillin,   II.   i.    10,   ii.    113,'  284  ; 

Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  144. 
Tephon,  place  so  called,  i.  i.  23G. 
Terebinth  at  Hebron,  i.  ii.  314. 
Terentius  Varro,  I.  i.  348. 
Termessus  in  Pisidia,  i.  ii.  G7. 
Teron,  a  soldier,  i.  i.  461. 
Tertullian  ad  nat.  i.  13.  exjdaineil, 

II.  ii.  306. 
Teruma  for  the  priests,  il.  i.  238, 

248. 
Terumoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  121. 
Testament,  the  ral)])inical  ''PTIH,  H- 

i.  32  ;  Philo  -Tnpi  oictdrtx-uv,  II.  iii. 

337,  357. 

Apocryplial  writings  : 

(1)  testament  of  Moses,  ii. 
iii.  81. 

(2)  Testament  of  Orpheus, 
II.  iii.  299. 

(3)  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  ii.  iii.  114-124  ; 
contents,  ii.  iii.  114  ;  dis- 
crimination of  sources,  ii. 
iii.  114-120  ;  date  of  com- 
position, II.  iii.  122  ;  use 
in  Christian  Church,  ii. 
iii.  122  ;  MSS.  editions 
and  literature,  ii.  iii.  123, 
124. 

(4)  Testament  of  Solomon, 
II.  iii.  153. 

Tetrarch,  title,  i.  ii.  7,  8. 

Teucer  Cyzicenus  on  the  Jews,  i.  i. 
73. 

Text  of  Old  Testament,  see  Massora. 

Thallus,  a  Samaiitan,  freedman  of 
Tiberius,  ii.  ii.  241. 

Thammuz,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii. 
363. 

Thamna,  district  of  country,  situa- 
tion, II.  i.  158,  159  ;  inhabitants 
Rold  by  Cassius  as  slaves,  i.  i. 
386 ;   by   order   of  Antony    they 


are  released,  i.  i.  388  ;  capital  of 
a  toparchy,  ii.  i.  157 ;  another 
place  of  the  same  name,  i.  i.  236  ; 
II.  i.  158. 

Theandrites,  Arabian  deity,  li.  i.  22. 

Theatre,  see  Games. 

Theatres,  remains  of  ancient :  at 
Caesarea,  li.  i.  26  ;  at  Gadara, 
Kamatha,  Scythopolis,  ii.  i.  27  ; 
at  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  ii.  i.  28  ; 
at  Jerusalem  (probably  of  time  of 
Herod),  i.  i.  432,  433. 

Theodoric  (king)  on  the  Samaritans 
in  Rome,  ii.  ii.  241. 

Theodorus,  tyrant  of  Amathus,  ii. 
i.  60. 

Theodorus  of  Gadara,  rhetorician, 
II.  i.  29,  103. 

Theodotion,  translator  of  the  Bible, 
11.  iii.  168,  172-175. 

Theodotus,  Epic  poet,  ii.  iii.  224, 
225. 

Tlieophilus,  son  of  Ananos,  high 
jiriest,  II.  i.  199. 

Tlieophilus,  writer  (on  Jewish  his- 
tory), I.  i.  75. 

Tlieophilus,  Christian  apologist, 
cites  the  Sibyllines,  ii.  iii.  289. 

Therapeuten,  ii.  ii.  218,  iii.  358. 

Theseus,  on  a  tripod  at  Neapolis,  i. 
ii.  267. 

Thessalonica,  "  God-fearing "  Gen- 
tiles there,  II.  ii.  308. 

Thessaly  divided  into  four  te- 
trarchies,  i.  ii.  7  ;  Jews  residing 
there,  ii.  ii.  222. 

Theudas,  i.  ii.  168. 

Theuprosopon  (0soy  TpoauTrov),  city, 
I.  ii.  330. 

Thimna,  see  Thamna. 

Thracians  in  the  army  of  Herod,  i. 
ii.  447  ;  ala  I.  TImtrum,  cohors  I. 
et  IL  Thracuvi  in  Palestine,  i.  ii. 
56. 

Thyatira,  sanctuary  of  Sambethe 
there,  ii.  ii.  69  ;  see  also  Lydia. 

Tiberianus,  governor  of  Palestine,  I. 
ii.  261. 

Tiberias,  citv,  ii.  i.  14.3-147  ;*  i.  ii. 
19,  20,  101,  194,  199  f.  ;  era,  II.  i. 
144  ;  coins,  II.  i.  144,  146  ;  con- 
stitution, II.  i.  145  ;  capital  of 
Galilee,  ii.  i.  146,  156;  attitude 
and  fortunes  during  war  of  a.d. 
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66-70,  I.  ii.  215  f.,  218,  224  ;  ii. 
i.  146  f.  ;  see  also  Justus  of  Ti- 
berias ;  seat  of  Rabbinical  school, 
II.  i.  147  ;  buildings,  i.  ii.  20 ; 
palace  witli  animal  figures,  I.  ii. 
20  ;  II.  i.  36  ;  stadium,  l.  ii.  20, 
34  ;  no  heathen  tem])le  till  a.d. 
70,  II.  i.  21  ;  Hadrian's  temple,  i. 
ii.  296  ;  baths  at,  ii.  i.  143. 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  period  of  reign, 

I.  i.  358  ;  stay  at  Capri,  i.  ii.  152  ; 
principles  of  his  administration 
of  the  provinces,  i.  ii.  82  ;  and 
Livia  as  ^e/ioiaroi,  I.  ii.  338  ;  for- 
bids Oriental  religions  in  Rome, 

II.  ii.  302  ;  edict  against  the  Jews, 
II.  ii.  235  ;  milder  toward  Jews 
after  death  of  Sejanus,  i.  ii.  21, 
86 ;  II.  ii.  236 ;  his  freedman, 
Thallus  the  Samaritan,  ii.  ii.  241. 

Tiberius,  Palestinian  coins  of,  i.  ii. 
78  ;    Palestine  his  private  estate, 
II.  i.  63. 
Tiberius,  grandson  of  emperor,  I.  ii. 

93,  152. 
Tiberius,  Julius  Alexander,  in  time 

of  Trajan,  i.  ii.  170. 
Tiberius,  Julius  Alexander,  in  time 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Vespasian, 
I.  ii.  169,  170,  236  ;  ii.  ii.  281  ; 
see  also  Alexander. 
Tiberius,  Julius  Alexander,  in  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  i.  ii.  170  ;  ii. 
ii.  229. 
Tibne,  see  Thamna. 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  i.  182, 

183,  311,  317. 
Timagenes,  historian,  i.  i.  50,  51. 
Time,  reckoning  of,  see  Era,  Calen- 
dar, Chronology. 
Times,  history  of  N.  T.,  i.  i.  1. 
Timochares,  writer,  i.  i.  75. 
Timotheus,  leader  of  the  Ammonites, 

I.  i.  190,  220. 

Tineius,  Rufus,  governor  of  Judea., 

I.    ii.    262  f.,    302  -  305  ;    Jewish 

legends  about  him,  i.  ii.  305,  308. 

Tirathana,   district    of    country    at 

Gerizim,  i.  ii.  87. 
Tiridates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  I. 

ii.  34. 
Tishri,  see  Tizri. 

Tithes,  II.  i.  233,  239  ;  second,  ii.  i. 
234,  240  ;  of  cattle,  it.  i.  240  ;  for 


the  poor,  li.  i.  241  ;  administra- 
tion of,  centralized  in  Jerusalem, 
II.  i.  248  ;  high  priests  appropriate 
the,  I.  ii.  181,  189. 
Titius,  M.,  I.  i.  350. 
Tittius,  Frugi,  commander  of  15th 
legion  in  army  of  Titus,  i.  ii.  236. 
Titus,  son  of  Vespasian,  literature 
about,  I.  ii.  234,  245  ;  his  part  in 
the  Jewish  war,  i.  ii.  201,  219- 
227,  235-250  ;  council  of  war  be- 
fore destruction  of  temple,  l.  ii. 
243  ;  title  of  Imperator,  i.  ii.  244 ; 
triumphal    arch   at   Rome,   i.   ii. 
249  ;   medals  celebrating  victory 
over  Jews,  I.  ii.  249  ;  comp.  225  ; 
on  coins  of  Agrippa,  called  Ss/Sao- 
t6;  during  his  father's  lifetime,  i. 
ii.  205  ;  relations  with  Berenice, 
I.  ii.  203,  204. 
Tizri,  Hebrew  month,  I.  ii.  363. 
Tobia  ben  Elieser,  i.  i.  151. 
Tobit,  Book  of,  ii.  iii.  37-44  ;  date 
of  composition,  il.  iii.  39 ;  language 
in  which  written,  li.  iii.  40  ;  use 
by  the  Jews,  ii.  iii.  41  ;  Messianic 
Hope,  II.  ii.  139. 
Tohoroth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 
Toleration  of  Romans  toward  Juda- 
ism,  I.   ii.    75  ff.  ;    li.   ii.  257  ff., 
271  ff. 
Toparchies,  eleven,  in  Judea,  ii.  i. 

157-161. 
Tosaphoth,  I.  l.  131,  note. 
Tosefta,   i.   i.    130-133 ;    literature 

about,  I.  i.  130  f. 
Tower  of  Babel  in  Sibyllines  and 
Alexander  Polvhistor,  ii.  iii.  199, 
282,  288. 
Trachon,    Trachonitis,    district    of 
country,   l.   i.  409,    453,    459,  ii. 
10  f.,   i2  ;   mixed   population   of, 
II.  i.  2,  4  ;  heathen  religions  in, 
II.  i.  21-23  ;  Greek  inscriptions, 
I.  i.  29-31. 
Tracts,  the  smaller  Talmudic,  i.  i. 

143,  144. 
Trade  in  Palestine,  ii.  i.  37-46  ;  of 
Gaza  with  Athens,  ii.  i.  68  ;  of 
Ake  with  Athens,  ii.  i.  90  ;  I.  i. 
196  ;  of  Palestine  with  Gaul,  ii. 
i.  109  ;  see  also  Ascalon,  Athens, 
Delos,  Gaza,  Ptolemais,  Puteoli ; 
Indian,  with  the  West,  il.  ii.  216. 
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Trades,  Jewish  scribes  learning,  il. 
i.  215. 

Trade  winds,  I.  ii.  95. 

Tradition,  Rabbinical,  and  Pharisaic, 
see  Halacha,  Haggada,  Pharisees, 
Scribes ;  of  the  Halacha  bind- 
ing, II.  i.  333  f.,  ii.  11  ;  of  the 
Haggada  not  binding,  ii.  i.  348, 
ii.  129  ;  traditiones  =  ZtVTiouait;, 
I.  i.  119. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  war  against  Jews, 

I.  ii.  282-287  ;  day  of,  in  Jewish 
legends,  i.  ii.  286  ;  makes  Arabia 
a  Jewish  province,  i.  ii.  361  ; 
rescript  to  Tiberianus  in  favour 
of  Christians,  i.  ii.  261  ;  search  for 
descendants  of  David,  i.  ii.  279. 

Translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

used  in  public  worship,  ii.  ii.  81  ; 

written,  of  the  Bible,  see  Sejjtua- 

gint,  Targunis. 
Treasurers   and    administration    of 

funds  in  temple,  ii.  i.  261-264. 
Treasury  of  the  temple,  li.  i.  260. 
Trespass -offering,   ii.   i.   279  ;  gifts 

tlierefroni   for  the  priests,  ii.    i. 

232,  235. 
Tribes,  the  twelve,  regarded  as  still 

existing  in   Epistle   of  Aristeas, 

II.  iii.  307  ;  the  ten  did  not  re- 
turn, II.  ii.  223  ;  dwelling-plare 
of  the  ten,  ii.  ii.  225  ;  whether 
they  will  yet  return,  ii.  ii.  169, 
170  ;  of  Levi  and  Judah  have  the 
lule :  the  latter  subject  to  the 
former  according  to  Testam.  XII. 
Fatr.,  II.  iii.  118  f. 

Tripolis,  i.  i.  226,  437. 

'I'riumphal  arch  of  Titus,  I.  ii.  249. 

Trogus,  Poiiipeius,  see  Justin. 

Trombones  blown  in  temple  on  New 
Year's  day,  ii.  ii.  75. 

Troops,  see  Military  Service. 

Trumpets  blown  in  temjde  at  feasts, 
etc.,  ir.  i.  272,  290,  296,  ii.  75. 

Tryplio,  see  Diodotus. 

Trypho  in  Justin  identified  with  R. 
Tarphon,  ii.  i.  377,  ii.  186  ;  say- 
ings about  the  Suffering  Messiah, 
II.  ii.  185. 

Turannus,  Rufus,  see  Tineius. 

Turbo,  see  Marcius  Turbo. 

Twelve  patriarchs,  Testaments  of 
the,  see  Testaments. 


Twelve  tribes  of  Israel  regarded  by 
Aristeas  as  existing,  ii.  iii.  307. 

Twelve  wells  of  water  at  Elim,  ii. 
iii.  227. 

Tyche,  worship  of,  in  Gaza,  n.  i. 
12  ;  in  Ptolemais,  ii.  1.  18  ;  in 
Damascus,  ii.  i.  19 ;  in  the 
Hauran,  il.  i.  23  ;  rvxm  Tipiauv, 
II.  i.  20  ;  Tvx,y>  <I>/X«36X(J'«<yi',  II.  i. 
20  ;  ri'X'^  ' Aaoniuv,  II.  i.  78  ; 
Tvx,ri  =  Gad,  II.  i.  23. 

Tyrants  in  Palestinian  cities  at  end 
of  Seleucidean  rule,  ii.  i.  60. 

Tyrannus  Rufus,  see  Tineius. 

Tvre,  ladder  of,  mountain  south  of 
■^Tyre,  l.  i.  248. 

Tyre,  ruled  over  Ascalon  during 
Persian  supremacy,  ii.  i.  59  ;  era 
of,  B.C.  275,  II.  i.  59 ;  era  of, 
B.C.  126,  II.  i.  60  ;  Marion,  tyrant 
of,  I.  i.  385  ;  cohors  I.  Tyriorum, 
II.  i.  65  ;  calendar  of,  ll.  i.  72  ; 
festive  ganies,  ii.  i.  23,  24;  coinage 
of,  II.  i.  40,  244,  250 ;  architectural 
style,  II.  i.  36  ;  furniture,  house- 
hold (ladder),  ll.  i.  45;  linen  manu- 
factures, II.  i.  41  ;  merchants  of, 
in  Delos  and  Puteoli,  ii.  ii.  253  ; 
buildings  of  Herod  there,  I.  i. 
437  ;  enmitv  of  natives  of,  to  the 
Jews,  II.  ii.  275. 


U 


Uaphres,  king  of  Egypt,  ll.  iii.  20  U 
Uasaiathu.  Arabian  deity,  II.  i.  22. 
Ukgin,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i.  125. 
Ulatha,  district  of  country,  i.  i.  453, 

il.  333. 
Ummidius,  C.  Quadratus,  governor 

of  Syria,  i.  i.  367,  ii.  48,  173. 


Vajechi  rabba,  I.  i.  148. 
Vajjikra  rabba,  i.  i.  148,  150. 
Valerius,  L.,  ]>raetor,  i.  i.  267. 
Valerius   Gratus,   procuratoi',   I.  ii. 

81  ;    appoints  and   deposes  high 

priests,  ii.  i.  198. 
Valerius  Maximus  on  the  Jews,  ll. 

ii.  233. 
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Varro,  governor  of  Syria,  I.  i.  348. 

Varro  on  the  Sibyllines,  ii.  iii.  273; 
the  era  of,  a.U.c.  1,  i.  ii.  393  ff. 

Varus,  see  Quinctilius  Varus. 

Varus  or  Noarus,  son  of  Soemus, 
ruler  in  Lebanon,  i.  ii.  193,  200, 
340.  (He  is  called  Varus  :  Jose- 
jthus,  fVars  of  the  Jev.s,  ii.  12.  8  ; 
Life  xi.,  xxxvi. ;  Noarus  :  JFars  of 
the  Jews,  ii.  18.  6.  On  the  latter 
name  see  Corpus.  Inscr.  Graec. 
n.  4595,  8652 ;  Renan,  Mission  de 
PMnicie,  pp.  146,  199.) 

Vectigalia  araharthiae  in  Egypt 
farmed  out  to  Jews,  il.  ii.  280. 

Vejento,  I.  i.  334. 

Velum,  II.  i.  45. 

Venosa  (Venusia),  Jewish  sepulchres 
and  inscriptions  there,  i,  i.  33  ; 
II.  ii.  242,  249,  251,  269, 

Ventidius,  P.,  i.  i.  341. 

Ventidius  Cumanus,  procurator,  I. 
ii.  75,  171-174. 

Venus,  see  Aphrodite. 

Vespasian,  Emperor,  i.  i.  79,  90,  ii. 
200,  218-227,  230-234  ;  coins  of, 
in  memory  of  victory  over  Jews, 
I.  ii.  250,  also  226  ;  his  memoirs, 
I.  i.  63  ;  searches  for  descendants 
of  David,  l.  ii.  279  ;  Josephus 
applies  Messianic  prophecies  to 
him,  II.  ii.  149. 

Vesuvius,  outburst  of,  referred  to  by 
Sibyllines,  li.  iii.  285. 

Vettulenus  Cerialis,  see  Cerealis. 

Vetus,  see  Antistius  Vetus. 

Vibius,  C.  Marsus,  governor  of  Syria, 

I.  i.  366,  ii.  159,  342. 

Victims,  sacrificial,  what  pieces 
given  to  the  priests,  i.  ii.  272  ;  ii. 
i.  244  f. 

Vimis  Judaeorum,  li.  ii.  287. 

Vine,  golden,  in  temple,  ii.  ii.  292  ; 
golden,  presented  by  Aristobulus 

II.  to  Pompey,  i.  i.  318 ;  synagogue 
of  the,  at  Sepphoris,  ii.  ii.  74. " 

Vineyard  at  Jamnia  as  gathering 
]>lace  of  Jewish  scholars,  ii.  i. 
326. 

Vienne  in  Gaul,  i.  ii.  42. 

Vitellius,  L.,  governor  of  Syria,  i.  i. 
364  f.,  ii.  33-35,  48,  87,  90  (also 
commented  on  in  Philo,  Legal,  ad 
Caium,   §  32) ;   time   of  his   two 


visits  to  Jerusalem,  I.  ii.  88,  89  ; 
abolishes  the  market  toll  in  Jeru- 
salem, I.  ii.  68  ;  appoints  high 
priests,  ll.  i.  199  ;  orders  the 
surrender  of  the  high  priests' 
robes,  i.  ii.  76, 89  ;  restrains  troops 
with  imperial  figures  marching 
through  Judea,  i.  ii.  77 f.,  89; 
sacrifices  in  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  75  ; 
II.  i.  302. 

Vitellius,  Emperor,  i.  i.  370,  ii.  233, 
376. 

Volumnius,  i.  i.  350. 

Volumni  Synacjocja  in  Rome,  ii.  ii. 
247. 

Volusius,  L.  Saturninus,  governor  of 
Syria,  i.  i.  357. 


W 

Watch  stations  in  the  temple,  ii.  1. 
265-267. 

Wajjikra,  see  Vajjikra. 

Wasajathu,  see  Uasaiathu. 

Washings,  Levitical,  what  water 
used  in,  ii.  ii.  106-111;  of 
officiating  priests,  ii.  i.  278,  292, 
iii.  116  ;  of  the  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  199, 
211  ;  of  proselytes,  ii.  ii.  319- 
324. 

Water,  what,  used  in  Levitical 
washing,  ii.  i.  292,  298. 

Weapons,  carrying  of,  forbidden  on 
Sabbath,  ii.  ii.  105,  264. 

Weaver's  loom,  ii.  i.  45. 

Week,  public  worship  on  second  and 
fifth  days  of,  ii.  ii.  83  ;  on  same 
days  court  of  justice  sat,  ii.  i.  190; 
on  same  days  a  fast  was  observed, 
II.  ii.  118. 

AVeeks,  feast  of,  ii.  ii.  37. 

Will,  freedom  of  the,  see  Providence. 

Wine,  a  chief  product  of  Palestine, 
especially  for  Ascalon  and  Gaza, 
II.  i.  41  ;  gifts  thereof  to  the 
priests,  ii.  i.  238  ;  use  of,  for- 
bidden to  officiating  priests,  ii.  i. 
278  ;  alleged  prohibition  of  use 
of,  by  Essenes,  ii.  ii.  201  ;  heathen, 
forbidden  to  Jews,  ll.  i.  53 ;  Philo'a 
writing  on  the  cultivation  of  vine 
and  drunkenness,  ii.  iii.  335. 

Wisdom,  personification  of,  ii.  iii- 
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232  ;  book  of,  II.  iii.  230  tF.  ;  see 
Solomon. 

AVool,  gifts  of,  to  priests,  ii.  i.  24.j  ; 
not  mixed  with  linen  except  in 
dress  of  liigli  priest,  ii.  i.  277  ; 
manufactures  in  Judea,  ii.  i.  42  ; 
in  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  ii.  i.  45. 

"World,  present  and  future,  ll.  ii. 
177  f.  ;  present,  to  last  6000  years, 
II.  ii.  163  ;  another  calculation  in 
Book  of  Enoch,  ii.  iii.  58;  destruc- 
tion of,  by  fire,  according  to 
Sibylline.*,  Hy,stas])es,  and  Justin, 
II.  iii.  285,  294 ;  according  to 
pseudo-Sophocles,  II.  iii.  301  ; 
map  of,  by  Agrippa,  i.  ii.  117. 

Worship  in  temple  of  Jerusalem,  see 
Priests  ;  in  synagogues,  see  Syna- 
gogues ;  of  emperor,  i.  ii.  77,  83  ; 
of  heathen  gods  in  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
11-23  ;  of  Oriental  deities  in  the 
West,  11.  ii.  302. 

"Writing,  knowledge  of  art  of,  ii.  ii. 
47  ;  on  Sabbath  forbidden,  II.  ii. 
98. 


Xanthicus,  see  Llonths,  i.  ii.  3G3. 
Xystos  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  19. 


Zabadeans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  I.  i. 

251. 
Zabdiel,  an  Arabian,  i.  ii.  351. 
Zabelus  =  Zabdiel. 
Zabelus,  name  of  supposed  Arabian 

king,  see  Kabel. 
Zabinas,  see  Alexander. 
Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  i.  ii.  229  f. 
Zaddan,  Queen,  li.  ii.  311. 
Zadduk,  K.,  i.  i.  126  ;  ii.  ii.  3G7. 


Zadok  =  Sadduk,  ii.  ii.  31. 

Zadok,  a  family  of  priests,  ii.  i.  223, 

225,  ii.  33  ;  see  also  Sadducees. 
Zadok,  pupil  of  Antigonas  of  Socho, 

II.  ii,  32. 
Zadok,  E.,  see  Zadduk. 
Zamaris,  Babylonian  Jew,  i.  ii.  13  ; 

his  grandson  Philip,  i.  ii.  211. 
Zealot,  the  author  of  the  Assiimj)tio 

Mods  a,  II.  iii.  80. 
Zealots,  the  party  of,  i.  ii.    80  f.,* 

177,  229. 
Zebaoth  as  name  of  God,  ii.  ii.  234. 
Zeno,   the   philosojdier,    borrowing 

from  Moses,  ll.  iii.  367. 
Zeno  Kotvlas,  tyrant  of  Philadelphia, 

II.  i.  120. 
Zenodorus,  tetrarch,  I.  i.  409,  453, 

ii.    329,   332  f.  ;    inscription   and 

coins,  I.  ii.  333. 
Zephaniah,  Apocalypse  of,  ii.  iii.  132. 
Zeugma,  i.  ii.  249. 
Zeus  worship  in  Aelia  Capitol ina, 

I.  ii.  317  ;  in  Ascalon,  ii.  i.  14  ; 
in  Caesarea  Stratonis,  li.  i.  17  ; 
in  Caesarea  Philippi,  ii.  i.  21  ;  in 
Damascus,  ii.  i.  19  ;  in  Dora,  ii.  i. 
17  ;  in  Cadara,  ii.  i.  20 ;  in 
Neapolis,  i.  ii.  267  ;  in  Ptolemais, 

II.  i.  18  ;  in  the  Hauran,  li.  i.  22; 
in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  i.  i.  208. 

Zia,  village,  ii.  i.  121. 

Zion  =  the    temple     mount,    l.    i. 

207  ;  Ligullath  Zion,  Cluruth  Zion 

on  coins,  i.  ii.  385. 
Zizith,  II.  ii.  lllf.;  Talmudic  tract, 

I.  i.  144. 
Zoilus,  tyrant  of  Straton's   Tower 

and  Dora,  ii.  i.  84  f.,  89. 
Zonaras  did  not  use  Josephus,  but 

the  Epitome,  i.  i.  104. 
Zopliim,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  i. 

ii.  213. 
Zythos,  Egyptian,  ll.  i.  42. 
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1.  We  cannot  with  strict  accuracy  speak  of  a  "conversion  of  the 
Itureans  "  by  Aristobulus  I.  It  was  only  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Iturea  that  was  conquered  by  Aristobulus,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  conquered  district  he  converted  by  the  use  of  force.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  probable  that  by  this  we  must  understand 
that  region  which  is  practically  coextensive  with  Galilee,  or  at 
least  its  northern  portions.     See  Division  I.  vol.  1.  p.  293. 

3.  In  Galilee,  "even  during  the  Persian  age,"  Judaism,  properly  so 

called,  had  not  by  any  means  obtained  complete  ascendency.  The 
population  of  that  district  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabean  age,  predominantly  non-Jewish  (see  Division  I.  vol.  i. 
p.  192  f.).  It  is  correct  to  say  only,  that  the  resident  Jews 
scattered  up  and  down  through  the  district  belonged  to  the 
Jewish,  not  to  the  Samaritan  party,  and  as  worshippers  main- 
tained their  connection  with  Jerusalem. 

4,  line   13  from    the  top,   cancel  the   words,   "and   coinage."      The 

reference  is  only  to  differences  of  weights  between  Judea  and 
Galilee  {Teruviofh  x.  8  :  Cured  fish  of  10  sus  weight  in  Judea  were 
reckoned  5  sela  in  Galilee  ;  Kethuhoth  v.  9  and  Chullin  xi.  2  :  Wool 
of  5  sela  in  Judea  =  10  sela  in  Galilee). 
14.  The  name  Atargatis  had  certainly,  down  to  1879,  in  addition  to  its 
appearing  on  the  inscription  of  Astypalia,  occurred  "only  three 
times  besides  in  Greek  -inscriptions."  A  rich  addition,  however, 
has  since  been  made  to  this  material  by  the  French  excavations  at 
Delos.  See  Hauvette  -  Besnault,  Fouilles  de  Delos ;  Aphrodite 
syrienne,  Adad  et  Atargatis  {Bulletin  de  correspondance  helUnique, 
t.  vi.  1882,  pp.  470-503  ;  the  Atargatis  inscriptions,  pp.  495-500, 
n.  12-21).  In  these  Atargatis  is  generally  joined  with  Adad 
(' ABaTwi  x«(  '  Arot.pya.rit).  Once  (p.  497,  n.  15)  we  meet  with  '  A'/^« 
'A<ppoltr*i  'Arccpyotrt  kx\  ' AIuIov  [r.  'Aoaoisj].— To  the  literature  on 
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Ataigatis  add:  Mordtmann,  Zeitschrift  der  DMG.  xxxix.  1885, 
p.  42  f.  (specially  ou  the  various  forms  of  the  Greek  name) ; 
Pietschmann,  Geschichte  der  Phoenicier  (1889),  p.  148  f. 
52.  Tlie  offensive  militfiry  standards  which  Pilate  carried  into  Jerusalem 
were  not  the  eagles  of  the  legions.  This,  indeed,  was  impossible, 
because  Pilate  had  no  legionary  troops  (see  Division  I.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49,  50).  Figures  of  the  emperor,  however,  were  carried,  not 
only  by  the  legions,  but  also  by  the  auxiliary  troops.  For  further 
details,  see  Division  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  In  the  case  also  of  the  army 
of  Vitellius  we  must  think  of  figures  of  the  emperor  and  not  of  the 
legionary  eagles. 
83.  The  identity  of  Apollonia  and  Arsuf  is  demonstrated,  not  only  from 
the  table  of  distances  in  the  Peutinger  table,  but  also  by  the  very 
names  themselves,  for  C|tri  is  that  Semitic  deity  which  corresponds 
to  Apollo.  On  a  bilingual  inscription  at  Idalion  in  Cyprus  {Corp. 
Tnscr.  Semit.  n.  89)  the  Semitic  text  reads  ^dd  ^\^~bj  the  Greek  text 
reads,  ru  AttoKuvi  tu  Af^vK'Kot.  On  two  inscriptions  at  Tamassos 
in  Cyprus  (published  by  Euting,  Sitr.imgsherichte  der  Berliner 
AJcadeviie,  1887,  ])p.  115-123),  fjti'lij  on  the  one  hand  answers  to 
Avu'hai/t  or  A-zohwji  on  the  other.  —  The  identity  of  the  names 
Apollonia  and  Arsuf  was  first  maintained  by  Clermont-Ganneau 
(Revue  archMogiqiie,  nouv.  sc'rie,  t.  xxxii.  1876,  pp.  374,  375  [in 
the  treatise  on  Horua  et  Saint  Georges,  which  also  appeared  sejiar- 
ately  in  1877];  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad^ie  des  inscript.  et  hellvn- 
Icttres  de  Fannie,  1881  [iv.  eivie,  t.  ix.],  p.  186  sq.).  Compare  also, 
Noldeke,  Zeitschrift  der  DMG.  1888,  p.  473. 
98.  The  sitilation  of  Hippus  can  now  be  regarded  as  fixed  with  certainty, 
since  Schumacher  has  discovered  a  ruin  Susije  "between  kalat-el- 
Jiusn  and  fik  on  a  plain  lying  upon  a  slight  elevation  between  the 
two"  (Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Paliistina  -  Vereins,  Bd.  ix.  1886, 
pp.  324  f,  349  f.;  see  also,  Schumacher's  Map  of  Djaulan  in  this 
same  journal).  Susije  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew,  Susitha, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek,  7xxof.>  For  the  identity  of  Susije  and 
Hippus  we  may  cite,  e.g.,  Clermont-Ganneau,  Revue  critique,  1886, 
Nr.  46,  p.  388  ;  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statements, 
1887,  pp.  36-38;  Kasteren,  Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  xi.  1888, 
pp.  235-238. 

118,  note  126a.  The  inscription  cojiied  by  Merrill  is  once  more  published 
by  Allen  in  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  vi.  1885,  pp.  191, 
192,  with  the  observation,  that  instead  of  [r]:p[«]<^^>7»]  we  should 
read  £[T]so[ot]j. 

143,  note  385.  The  ancient  Livias  or  Beth-TJamtha  is  identical  with  the 
modern  Tell  cr-Rame,  south  of  Toll  Nimrin.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood hot  springs  have  been  found.  See  Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  ii. 
1879,  pp.  2,  3  ;  vii.  1881,  p.  201  If. 
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64  and  69.    On  the   interesting  inscriptions  of  Hammam  el-Enf  (or, 
according  to  the  common  pronunciation,  Hanimam-Lif)  compare 
the     more    exact    descriptions    by    Renan,    Eevue    arcMoIogique, 
troisieme  serie,  t.  i.  1883,  pp.  157-163,  t.  iii.  1884,  pp.  273-275, 
pi.  vii.-xi.  (we  have  here  the  best  illustrations),  and  Kaufmann, 
Hevue  des  etudes  juives,  t.  xiii.  1886,  pp.  46-61  ;  for  a  statement  of 
opinion  see  also  Reinach,  Bevue  des  etudes  juives,  xiii.,  pp.  217-22.3. 
—The  first   communications  Avhich   I   followed  have  now  been 
proved  inexact  in  several  particulars,  especially  in  the  statement, 
that  the  Christian  monogram  is  found  upon  one  of  the  inscriptions. 
This  alleged  monogram,  which  stands  in  the  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, is  a  P  with  a  cross  line  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation.     Since 
thus  every  vestige  of  evidence  for  its  Christian  origin  breaks  down, 
and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  on  that  inscription  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  it  is  certain  that  the 
inscriptions  should  be  regarded  as  Jewish.     So  also  Renan,  Kauf- 
mann, and  Reinach.     They  are  found  upon  the  Mosaic  flooring  of 
a  building,  therefore  of  a  synagogue.     It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  on  these  mosaics  are  figured  also,  beasts,  fishes,  peacocks,  etc. 
But  such  figures  are  also  found  in  the  Jewish  catacombs  of  the  Vigna 
Randanini  at  Rome  (to  which  Kaufmann  has  rightly  called  atten- 
tion).—Seeing  that  on  pp.  64  and  69  I  have  expressed  myself  as  if 
there  were  but  one  inscription  in  question,  it  may  be  here  stated  that 
there  are  indeed  three  inscriptions.    The  one  communicated  on  p.  64 
is  found  on  the  floor  of  the  portico,  the  one  communicated  on  p.  69 
on  the  floor  of  the  inner  room.    Instead  of  Julia  Guar  we  should  there 
read  Juliana  p.— The  mosaics  are  no  longer  in  the  locality  and  in 
their  place  (destroyed  or  stolen?).  See  Eevue  des  etudes  juives,  xiii.  217. 
70.  The  washing   of  hands  before  prayer  was   obligatory.      Compare 
Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Tephilla,  iv.  1-5  :  "  There  are  five  indispens- 
able requirements  for  prayer  that  must  be  observed  even  while  it 
is   being  offered.     The   cleanness   of  the  hands,  the  covering  of 
nakedness,  the  cleanness  of  the  place  where  the  prayer  is  uttered, 
the  putting  away  of  matters  that  dissipate   the  mind,  and  the 
fervour  of  the  heart.     (2)  In  reference  to  the  cleanness   of  the 
hands  the  following  prescriptions  are  to  be  observed.     The  hands 
are  to  be  sprinkled  with  water  as  far  up  as  the  wrist,  and  then  the 
worshipper  proceeds  immediately  with  his  prayer.     But  if  any  one 
should  be  on  a  journey  when  the  time  of  prayer  arrives,  and  there 
is  no  water  at  hand,  yet  if  it  be  so  that  between  him  and  water 
there  is  only  a  distance  of  four  miles  or  8000  ells,  he  is  bound  to 
go  to  the  water,  and  there  wash  his  hands  and  then  repeat  his 
prayer.     But  if  the  distance  be  greater,  then  he  is  obliged  only  to 
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wijie  his  liands  witli  shavings  or  sand  or  on  a  board,  and  thereafter 
lie  may  proceed  to  pray.  (3)  The  above  obligation,  however,  only 
comes  into  force  if  the  Avater  is  found  in  the  direction  in  which 
tlie  traveller  is  going  :  if  it  is  behind  him,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  back 
only  if  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  If  the  distance  is 
greater  than  a  mile,  then  he  merely  wipes  his  hands  clean  and  may 
jn'oceed  with  his  prayer.  (4)  The  obligation  merely  to  wash  the 
hands  has  reference  only  to  those  jirayers  that  are  said  at  other 
times  than  in  the  morning.  At  morning  prayer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  worshipper  is  recpiired  to  wash  face,  hands,  and  feet 
before  he  can  pray.  But  if  at  the  time  of  morning  prayer  one  be 
far  from  water,  then  he  merely  wipes  his  hands  and  thereafter 
proceeds  to  pray.  (5)  All  who  have  been  pronounced  unclean,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  clean,  have  simply  to  wash  their  hands,  and 
can  then  engage  in  prayer,  for  the  complete  submersion  even  if  it 
could  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  in  order  to  remove  ceremonial 
defilement,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  prayer." — J.  F.  Schroder, 
Satzungen  nnd  Gebniuche  des  talmudisch-rabhinischen  Judenthums 
(1851),  p.  25  :  "  Before  going  to  the  synagogue,  even  if  they  were 
sure  that  they  had  not  touched  anything  unclean,  the  worshippers 
were  required  always  to  wash  their  hands." — Compare  generally 
also  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  591-593  (ed.  Friedlieb). — The  statements 
made  by  Schneckenburger,  Ueber  das  Alter  der  jUdkchen  Frosehjten- 
Taufe  (1828),  p.  38,  require  sifting. 

1G5.  On  Arinilus,  D1^''D"1X,  pee  Nbldeke,  ZeiUchrift  der  deutschen  nionjcn- 
Uind.  Gexellsch.  Bd.  xxxix.  1885,  p.  343  (in  the  criticism  of  Momiu- 
seu's  Romische  Gescliichte)  :  '"It  is  simply  'Pujxv'Ao;,  which  ajipears 
in  the  Syriac  as  DIX^DIS  (Lagarde,  Analed.  203.  3);  Komulus  is 
here  the  representative  of  Rome."  A  similar  view  had  been 
exjjressed  before  by  Vitringa,  Observationes  sacrae,  vi.  21,  p.  489  ; 
Zunz,  Die  gottesdunstlichen  Vortrcige  der  Juden,  p.  282  ;  Castelli, 
II  Messia,  p.  244  stjq.  ;  Weber,  Die  altsxjnagogale  paldstinische 
Theologie,  p.  349.  Dalman,  Der  Uidende  und  der  sierbende  Messias 
der  Synagoge  (1888),  p.  13  f.,  expresses  himself  in  a  hesitating  and 
vacillating  manner. — The  original  text  of  the  Armilus  legend  is 
given  by  .Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash  (i.  35-57  :  Midrash  VajoscJui. 
ii.  54-57  ;  Das  Buck  Sernbabel.  ii.  58-63  ;  Die  Zeichen  des  Messias. 
iii.  65-68  ;  Apocalypse  des  Elias.  iii.  78-82  ;  Mysterien  des  Siiii07i 
ben  Jochai). 

167.  On  the  Messiah,  son  of  Joseph,  compare  the  thorough  and  method- 
ically conducted  investigations  of  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  der 
sterbende  Messias  der  Sijnagoge,  p.  16  ff.  The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations is  summed  up  approvingly  by  Siegfried  (Theol.  Literatur- 
zeitung,  1888,  p.  397  f.)  as  follows  :  The  suffering  Messias  ben 
David  and  the  dying  Mcf^sias  ben  Josej)!!  are  to  be  regarded  as 
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(juite  distinct.     The  latter  is  not  a  Messiah  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  is 
an  idea  resulting  from  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  in  combination  with  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17.     His  death  is  therefore  not  at  all  regarded  as  an  atone- 
ment.     The   suffering   Son   of  David   rests   upon  the   Messianic 
interpretation  of  Isa.  liii. 
177.  The  expression  oi^iyn  \yv\^,  which  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Clialdaic.  col. 
711  sq.,  quotes,  and  which  I,  led  astray  by  Fritzsche,  De  Wette, 
and  Meyer,  had  described  as  equivalent  to  the  New  Testament 
wxhiyyiuiaix,  Matt.  xix.  28,  means  not  "  The  Restoration  of  the 
World,"    but  is  rather  equivalent  to  creaiio  ex  nihilo.     Buxtorf 
refers,  without  any  further  explanation,  to  Rambam  (Maimonides), 
More  Nehuchim,  without  indicating  the  particular  passage,  and  to 
the  Sepher  Rkarim  of  Joseph  Albo,  Abschn.  i.  cap.  23.    But  there,  in 
fact,  the  subject  is  creation  out  of  nothing.      Buxtorf's  opinion, 
therefore,  is  correct.     His  translation,  mnovatio  mundi,  however, 
contributed  to  lead  me,  as  well  as  others,  into  the  error  referred  to. 
— This  mistake,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  is  the  most  serious 
of  all  that  the  unfavourable  critic  of  the  Revue  des  e'tiides  juives,  xiii. 
309-318,  could  ferret  out  among  the  884  pp.  of  my  book.     There 
are  some  others  of  less  consequence.     In  regard  to  the  majority  of 
his  "  corrections,"  the  error  lies  on  the  side  of  my  excellent  critic, 
who  has  found  much  in  my  book  which  does  not  indeed  please 
him,  but  is  nevertheless  true. 
226.  The  inscription  at  Anapa  is  not  Jewish.     See  the  observations  by 
Latyschev,  Inscriptiones  antiquae  orae  septentriono.lis  Ponti  Euxini 
Graecae  et  Latinae,  vol.  1.  Petersburg  1885,  ad  n.  98. 
273.  Tlie  statement  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  had  been  given  to  the 
Jews  in  Ephesus  by  Antiochus  II.  Theos  (b.c.  261-246)  is  indeed 
probably  correct,  but  is  not  sujDported  by  direct  evidence.     The 
passage  referred  to  by  me  and  others  in  support  of  this  opinion 
.  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  3.    2,  runs  as  follows :    tuv   yxp  ^luvuu 
x,tvrtdiuTO)v  Ix'   ecvTOv;,   K»i   ZiOjueuuiu  tov  ^ Kypiima.  'ivoi,  riji  Tro'kiriiot; 
i}u  avTolg   ihux-iy  ^ Avtio)co;  6    "^ihiVKov    viuvo;,   6   'Trupec  to??     E7iAjj(7/ 
&sdc  My6f/.ivog,  f^ovoi  lA-ixixuiJiv  x.r.'K.     "When  the  people  of  Ionia 
Avere  very  angry  at  the  Jews,  and  besought  Agrijipa   that  they, 
and   they  only,  might  have   those  privileges   of    citizens  which 
Antiochus,  the  grandson   of  Seleucus,  who   by  the   Greeks  was 
called  Theos,  had  bestowed'  upon  them,"  etc.     There  is  no  word 
here  of  any  grant  of  citizenship  to  the  Jews,  for  uvrolg  refers,  not 
to  the  Jews,  Init  to  the  lonians.     Antiochus  Theos  bestowed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on  the  Ionian  coast  the  citizen  rights 
(xoA/Ts/st)  which  they  possessed  from  that  time  onward,  namely, 
autonomy  and  a  democratic  constitution,  whereas  at  the  end  of 
the    Persian    age   they  had  been   governed   by   oligarchs.      Un- 
doubtedly the  oligarchical  governments  in  those  parts  had  been 
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already  overtlirown  by  Alexander  the  dreat  (Arrian,  i.  18.  2  :  k»i 
rat;  fiiv  oXiyccp-^iu;  irctvjef^w  x.ctTct'Kvuv  iKiMvas,  OinuOKpoiTiu;  Oi 
i'/Kad/jTui/ui  Kxl  TOi/f  v6f*,ov;  towj  a^om  'ncectrrot;  ecvohovi/xi  x,»i  tow; 
(popov;  civui/act  oaovg  rol;  /ixpficipoi;  oivii^ipov.  On  Ephesus  in  par- 
ticular, see  Arrian,  i.  17.  10.  Conip.  Gilbert,  Handbuch  der  griech. 
Stautmlierthumer,  ii.  135  ff.).  In  the  confusions,  however,  of  the 
arje  of  the  Diadochoi,  the  state  of  matters  underwent  various  changes 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  definite  restoration  of  the  autoncMiiy 
and  democracy  in  the  communities  of  those  parts  was  essentially 
the  work  of  Antiochus  Theos.  Apart  from  the  general  testimony 
of  Joseidius  in  regard  to  these  matters,  we  have  also  the  following 
]>aitirular  details.  The  Milesians  gave  to  Antiochus  II.  the  name 
of  Theos,  because  he  freed  them  from  the  tyrant  Timarchus 
(Appian,  Syr.  65).  In  a  rescript  of  Antiochus  II.  to  the  Council 
and  people  of  Erythraea  it  is  said  :  liort  i-xi  re  'AM^uvOpov  k»\ 
Ai/T/yo'yof  xi/Tovou-o;  tjv  kxI  x^ooct'Xo'yYiTOC  ij  iroht;  vfiuD  [and  so 
jiresumably  they  had  been  no  longer  so  under  Seleucus  I.  and 
Antiochus  I.]  .  .  .  r^v  re  xv-ovoi^ixv  Vfilv  ovi/Otxryipr;aouii/  x.xi 
x^npoMyrirov;  uvxi  avy^G\pw^iv  (Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscript. 
Graec.  n.  IGG,  after  Curtius,  Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1875,  p.  554  fl".  ;  the  rescript  is  not,  as  Curtius  had  assumed,  by 
Antiochus  I.,  but  l>y  Antiochus  II.;  see  Dittenberger,  Hermes,  xvi. 
1881,  p.  197  f.).  On  an  inscription  at  Smyrna  it  is  said  in  refer- 
once  to  Seleucus  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  II.,  that 
he  confirmed  the  autonomy  and  democracy  of  the  city,  ifiefixtuon/ 
ru  ovj/^u  rviv  xvTovdy.ixv  kxi  o/ifiOKoxrixv.  Since  the  matter  spoken 
of  immediately  before  was  the  special  marks  of  favour  shown  to 
the  city  by  Antiochus  II.,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  city.  Seleucus  II.  only  confirmed 
the  privileges  that  had  been  bestowed  by  him  (Corpus  Liscrijif. 
Graec.  n.  3137,  line  10  sq.  =  Dittenberger,  Sijlloge,  n.  171  =  Ilicks, 
Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  1882,  n.  176).  Coni]>are 
generally  :  Droysen,  Geschichte  des  Hellenisnins,  2  Aufl.  iii.  1.  330  f. ; 
Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  HistoricUl  Inscriptions,  p.  298  ;  Foucart, 
Hulletin  de  correspondance  helUnique,  t.  ix.  1885,  p.  392  sq. ;  Gilbert, 
Handbuch  der  yriechisrhen  Staatsaltei-thilmer,  ii.  1885,  pp.  135-149. 
— The  facts  that  have  been  stated  here  are  important  for  thi.s 
reason,  that  they  explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the  citizen  rights  of 
the  Jews  in  Ephesus  and  the  other  Ionian  cities.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Jews  had  citizen  rights  only  in  those  cities 
which  had  been  rebuilt  during  the  Hellenij-tic  age.  But  in  the 
arrangements  of  these  rebuilt  cities,  all  the  inhabitants  wore 
j>Iaced  ui)on  the  same  level  in  re.spect  of  the  constitutional 
law.  When,  therefore,  the  constitutions  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  age  were  reorganized,  the  Jews 
also  would  just  then  receive  the  i)rivilege  of  citizenship.     Upon 
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the  whole,  this  accords  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  c.  Apion. 
11.  4 :  o/  iv  Ecpiaa  kocI  x.oe.r»  tviv  uK'hnu  ^luviocu  toi;  a.iidi'/itiat 
xoA/T«;f  ofA-uuvf^oiiat.,  Tovro  •jcot.pa.tsyfiv'ruv  uvtoI;  tuv  8/«So;j6)k.  FroiU 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  they  had 
this  privilege  from  Antiochus  II.  ratlier  than  from  the  Diadochoi. 
279.  The  monograph  of  Ruprecht,  referred  to  as  "just  published,"  haa 
not  appeared. 


VOLUME  III. 


219  and  338  ff.  Philo's  systematic  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
was  not  specially  written  for  non-Jewish  readers,  but  was  at  least 
intended  equally  for  Jews.  See  the  proofs  given  of  this  view  by 
Massebieau  in  his  valuable  treatise,  Le  classement  des  oeuvres  de 
Philon  (BibliotMque  de  I'ecole  des  hautes  etudes,  Sciences  religieuses, 
vol.  i.  Paris  1889,  pp.  1-91),  p.  38  sq. — A  complete  reproduction  of 
the  contents  of  this  interesting  work  of  Philo  is  given  by  Oskar 
Holtzmann,  Das  JEnde  des  jiidischen  Staatswesens  und  die  Entstehung 
des  Ghristenthums,  1888,  pp.  259-279  (=Stade,  Geschichte  des  VoUces 
Israel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  531-551). 

346  f.  Massebieau,  as  well  as  Diihne  and  Gfrorer,  holds  that  the  treatises, 
cU  caritate  and  de  poenitentia  (Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  383-407),  must 
be  regarded  as  occupying  a  place  separate  from  and  not  alongside 
of  the  treatise  de  fortitudine.  Only  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
systematic  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  ;  the  other  two  are 
an  appendix  to  the  Vita  Mosis  (see  Massebieau,  Le  classement  des 
oeuvres  de  Philon,  pp.  39-41).  The  reasons  which  he  gives  are,  in 
fact,  hardly  convincing.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  re- 
opening a  discussion  of  the  question,  which  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  Philo's 
writings. — On  all  important  points  in  reference  to  the  arrangement 
of  Philo's  writings,  Massebieau  agrees  with  me,  especially  in  this, 
that  the  Vita  Mosis  does  not  belong  to  the  systematic  exposition 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  also 
in  this,  that  the  systematic  exposition  is  an  entirely  different 
work  from  the  allegorical  commentary  on  selected  passages  from 
Genesis. 

349-354.  The  arrangement  of  Philo's  work  on  the  persecutions,  or  rather 
on  the  persecutors  of  the  Jews,  which  I  attempted  on  the  basis  of 
the  statements  of  Eusebius,  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
criticism  by  Massebieau  in  his  work  just  referred  to,  pp.  65-78. 
He  feels  himself  obliged,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  Eusebian  state- 
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iiients,  to  assume  that  the  first  and  second  of  the  five  books  which 
Eusebius  refers  to  in  Hi^t.  eccl.  ii.  5.  1,  liave  been  lost,  and  that  in 
tlie  second  the  persecution  under  Sejanus  had  been  related.  But 
he  believes  that  only  the  Legatio  ad  Cajum  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  a  fragment  of  those  five  books,  whereas  the  treatise  adverstis 
Flaccum  did  not  belong  to  that  group.  But  against  this  theory, 
and  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  treatise  adversus  Flaccum 
formed  part  of  the  five  books  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  the  fact  that 
our  treatise  adversus  Flaccum,  according  to  its  opening  words,  was 
iindoubtedly  preceded  by  a  book  on  the  persecutions  by  Sejanus, 
atfords  very  strong  presumptive  evidence.  From  this  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  treatise  adversus  Flaccum  formed 
the  third  of  those  five  books.  What  powerful  reasons  then  has 
Massebieau  to  advance  against  the  insertion  of  the  treatise  in  that 
series?  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  Alexandrian 
]»ersecution  of  the  Jews,  which  is  reported  in  the  Legatio  ad  Cajum, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  described  in  the  treatise  cuiversus 
Flaccum.  But  one  and  the  same  occurrence  could  not  have  been 
described  with  equal  fulness  and  detail  in  two  books  of  the  one 
work.  Tlie  Legatio  ad  Cajum  does  not  by  any  means  represent 
itself  as  a  continuation  of  the  treatise  adversus  Flaccum.  Now  with 
reference  to  the  identity  of  the  two  persecutions,  I  must,  in 
opposition  to  the  view  maintained  by  me  in  Division  II.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  362,  353,  agree  with  Massebieau  (comp.  Division  I.  vol.  ii.  p. 
94).  It  is  also  correct  to  say  that  the  Legatio  is  not  the  continuation 
of  the  Flaccus.  Nevertheless,  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  me  is  the  right  one.  Massebieau  has 
himself  afforded  the  key  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  has, 
in  an  able  and  convincing  manner,  shown  that  Philo  in  this  work 
treats,  not  of  the  persecutions,  but  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Jews. 
His  theme  is  the  same  as  that  of  Lactantius  in  his  work  de  mortibus 
persecutarum :  all  persecutors  of  the  righteous  come  to  an  evil  end. 
This  proposition  Philo  supports  by  pointing  to  the  cases  of  Sejanus, 
Flaccus,  and  Caligula.  All  threti  had  cruelly  jiersecuted  the  Jews. 
All  three  came  to  a  violent  end.  To  each  of  them  Philo  devotes  a 
little  nionov;ra])li,  and  these  three  treatises  are  bound  together  into 
one  whole  only  by  the  common  point  of  view.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  be  very  easily  understood  that  the  Legatio  ad 
Cajum  appears  not  as  a  continuation  of  the  Flaccus,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  related  in  detail  in  both, 
although  both  writings  form  parts  of  one  com])reheusive  work. 
That  persecution  must  have  been  the  subject  in  both  books,  because 
it  was  carried  on  by  Flaccus  as  well  as  by  Caligula,  each  proceeding 
in  his  own  way.  The  understanding  of  this  literary  plan  of  Philo 
has  been  made  difficult  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  only  the 
treatise  against  Flaccus  has  come  down  to  us  complete,  and  that  the 
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other  treatise  under  its  common  designation  Legatio  ad  Cajum  lias 
been  regarded  from  a  false  point  of  view.  The  embassy  of  the 
Jews  to  Caligula  is  in  that  treatise  quite  a  secondary  matter.  The 
main  thing  in  it,  just  as  in  the  treatise  on  Flaccus,  is  on  the  one 
hand  a  description  of  the  godless  infatuation  of  Caligula,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  description  of  the  divine  judgment  which  over- 
took him.  This  second  part  is  wanting.  That  it  did  once  exist 
is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the 
treatise. 
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